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forget  to  be  just  to  Hannah.  You  must  remember  that 
she  lived  some  time  with  your  mother,  and  is  a  good, 
respectable  servant.  You  are  bound  to  secure  her  a 
home  equal  to  that  you  deprive  her  of  before  bringing 
an  erring  woman  to  take  her  place,  or  she  will  have 
some  reason  for  complaining  that  vice  is  at  a  premium.” 

“  Yes,  of  course  I  will  do  that,  Edward  ;  and  I  shall 
be  sorry  to  part  with  her,  too.  But  Hannah  is  kind- 
hearted,  and  I  am  sure  she  will  understand  it.  She  will 
see  that  she  has  everything  in  her  favour  and  the  other 
nothing.  It  will  be  easy  enough  for  her  to  get  another 
situation,  but  Martha  would  have  the  greatest  difficulty  ; 
therefore  I  don’t  think  that  Hannah  ought  to  mind.” 

“  A  very  pretty  adjustment  of  the  social  difficulty, 
little  woman.  We  have  only  to  get  Hannah  to  perceive 
that  it  is  her  duty  to  help  bear  the  other’s  burden.” 

But  Winifred’s  eyes  were  sharp  to  read  her  husband’s 
face,  and  she  knew  she  had  gained  her  point,  let  him 
think  what  he  might  of  her  logic. 

“  Dear  Edward,  it  is  so  good  of  you  to  let  me.  I 
will  try  to  deserve  your  trust — indeed  I  w’ill.  And 
now — oh,  dear,  that  must  be  Hugh’s  ring !”  she  ejacu¬ 
lated,  hastily  drawing  her  stool  a  foot  or  two  farther 
from  her  husband’s  chair.  “  Please  do  not  say  a  word 
about - ” 

She  had  not  time  to  say  more  before  Hugh  Neville 
entered  the  room. 

After  the  first  greetings  were  exchanged,  and  the 
visitor  had,  as  usual,  installed  himself  into  the  easiest 
chair,  mercilessly  doubling  up  Winifred’s  pretty  pillows 
for  his  comfort,  and  drawing  a  footstool  towards  him 
w'ith  the  heel  of  his  boot,  he  sat  thoughtful  a  few 
moments — his  hands  plunged  deep  in  his  pockets,  and 
with  a  not  very  amiable  expression  of  face, 

“  What  a  miserable  affiiir  is  this  thing  we  call  life  after 
all,  is  it  not,  Mrs.  Winnie  ?” 

It  had  got  to  be  Hugh  and  Winnie  between  them,  and 
she  had  come  to  understand  that  the  prefix  was  only 
to  be  used  when  she  was  a  little  out  of  favour,  or  it 
required  a  little  banter  to  keep  their  atmosphere  healthy. 

“  Miserable  !”  she  echoed,  her  face  radiant  with  her 
new  hopes  for  Martha. 

“  Such  a  botched-up  affair,”  he  went  on,  regarding 
her  with  lazy  amusement.  “Everything  left  in  such  an  un¬ 
finished,  unworkmanlike  condition — don’t  you  think  so?” 

“  Oh,  Hugh  !  no,  of  course  I  do  not !”  she  ejaculated, 
looking  much  shocked. 

At  which  he  seemed  to  recover  his  good-humour 

“  Do  you  know  a  Mrs.  Brande  here  ?” 

“  Yes  ;  we  have  called  upon  each  other,”  replied 
Winnie,  a  little  confused  at  the  recollection  of  what  had 
formed  the  subject  of  their  conversation  that  very  day. 

“  Ah,  she  has  taken  up  Margaret,  too.  A  sort  of 
model  woman,  isn’t  she  r” 

“  I — do  not  know  much  about  her.” 

“  And  I  only  judge  by  the  way  in  which  she  was 
slangwhanging  against  evil  in  general,  and  selfishness  in 
particular,  just  now.” 

“  You  look  as  though  the  text  hadn’t  agreed  with 
you,”  said  Edward  Maxwell,  quietly  withdrawing  his 
wife’s  stool  from  beneath  the  other’s  feet,  and  pushing 
it  towards  her.  Hugh  Neville  burst  into  a  short  laugh. 


and  the  two  exchanged  a  look  of  mutual  understanding, 
and  what,  to  strange  eyes,  would  have  seemed  more 
puzzling,  good-will. 

“  Sermons  don’t  generally.  How  is  that  to  be  ac¬ 
counted  for,  eh,  Mrs.  Winnie  ? — my  hopeless  state  ?” 

“  I  wish  you  had  more  belief,  Hugh.  I  am  sure  you 
would  be  happier,”  said  Winifred,  falling  into  the  trap. 
For  was  not  this  a  little  preparatory  hint  respecting 
what  her  husband  had  told  her  she  was  to  teach  his 
cousin  ?  thought  the  little  woman. 

“  Well,  why  don’t  you  try  what  you  can  do  with 
me  ?  Margaret  has  given  me  up  as  a  hopeless  case,  but 
perhaps  if  you  were  to  try — why  don’t  you  take  me 
in  hand  ?” 

“Winnie  hasn’t  a  talent  for  preaching  sermons,  Hugh.” 

“  Then  you  are  a  happy  fellow,  and  I  hope  you  ap¬ 
preciate  your  good  fortune  !” 

“  Edward  does  mt  wish  me  to  convert  him,”  thought 
Winifred.  Nevertheless,  she  was  woman  enough  to 
venture  a  few  steps  more  upon  the  forbidden  ground. 

“  I  wish  you  knew  Mabel,  Hugh  ;  she  is  religion.” 

“  That  means  your  religion,  I  suppose.  Who  is  this 
Mabel  you  quote  at  me  ?  Not  your  sister  ?” 

“No;  my  cousin.” 

“  Unmarried  ?” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Young  ?” 

“  Not  quite  eighteen.” 

“  Pretty  ?” 

Winnie  was  going  into  ecstasies,  but  her  husband 
said — 

“  Mabel’s  is  something  better  and  stronger  than  pret- 
tiness  ;  but  I  do  not  know  whether  she  would  be 
beautiful  according  to  your  fastidious  taste — certainly 
not  at  first  sight.” 

“  Ah,  it  requires  an  amount  of  courage  to  marry  a 
plain  woman  in  these  degenerate  days.  Besides,  I’m  not 
a  marrying  man.” 

At  which  speech  Winifred  became  highly  indignant. 

“  Do  not  be  afraid  ;  Mabel  might  give  you  a  belief, 
but  I’m  sure  she  would  not  marry  you  !” 

“  Is  that  intended  for  a  challenge  ?” 

“  Yes,  if  you  choose.” 

Edward  Maxwell  turned  to  his  book,  as  he  very 
frequently  did,  leaving  Hugh  and  his  wife  to  carry  on 
the  conversation  without  his  assistance. 

“  And  what  are  Miss  Mabel’s  views,  Winnie  ?” 

“  Views  ?”  Winnie  was  rather  at  a  loss,  and  replied 
irrelevantly,  “  She  is  so  good.  I  never  knew  any  one 
so  good  as  Mabel.” 

“  After  Margaret’s  pattern,  for  instance?” 

“  Oh,  no !” 

“  Mrs.  Brande’s  ?” 

“  Certainly  not ;  quite  dilferent.” 

“  Then  she  does  approve  of  selfishness  and  so  forth  ?” 

“  You  do  know  what  I  mean,  Hugh.” 

“  Possibly  I  do,  and  in  that  case  your  verdict  is 
against  Mrs.  Brande’s  and  Margaret’s  goodness.” 

“  Oh,  no  ;  how  tiresome  you  are  to-night !  I  am 
sure  I  did  not  mean  to  say  anything  of  the  kind  !” 

“  My  dear  Mrs.  Winnie,  it’s  the  logical  inference 
I  am  bound  to  draw.  Ask  your  husband  if  it  is  not.” 
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But  Edward  Maxwell  seemed  too  much  absorbed 
in  the  review  he  was  reading  to  take  up  the  glove  for 
Winnie. 

“  Besides,”  went  on  Hugh  Neville,  “  you  have 
told  me  as  plain  as  words  can  tell  that  you  don’t  admire 
Mrs.  Brande’s  religion  any  more  than  you  do  herself.” 

“  Now  that  is  quite  too  bad,  when  I  have  scarcely 
mentioned  her  name  !” 

“  No,  perhaps  not ;  but  I  can  see  that  you  are  not  of 
quite  the  same  opinion,  nevertheless.” 

At  which  Winifred  began  to  suspect  that  he  had 
some  further  reason  for  harping  upon  Mrs.  Brande  than 
she  had  at  first  perceived.  Perhaps  he  had  heard  Mrs. 
Brande  telling  his  sister  how  Martha  White’s  story  had 
been  received  at  the  cottage,  in  manner  at  least,  Winifred 
having  fallen  short  of  showing  the  orthodox  indignation 
which,  according  to  the  former  lady’s  creed,  a  sinless 
woman  ought  to  feel  against  a  sinner. 

“  Then  you  have  heard  ?”  impulsively  began  Winnie, 
drawing  her  chair  a  little  nearer  to  her  husband,  and 
looking  up  to  him  for  succour. 

“  I  have  heard  something  about  your  having  a 
mission.  Is  it  true — is  it,  Edward  ?  Has  your  wife  got 
a  mission  ?” 

Winifred  blushed  rosy  red.  He  knew  all,  then — her 
visit  to  Martha  White,  and  the  offering  her  a  home  ! 

Edward  Maxwell  marked  the  place  at  which  he 
left  off,  closed  the  book,  and  looked  straight  at  his  cousin. 

“  She  has  offered  a  home  to  an  erring  woman,  if 
that  is  what  you  mean,  Hugh,  That  is  what  you  heard, 
I  presume  ?” 

Hugh  Neville  looked  towards  Winifred’s  downcast 
face,  and  then  reprovingly  at  her  husband. 

“  I  will  speak  to  you  presently." 

“  No ;  speak  now.  Having  done  what  she  has, 
Winnie  must  be  prepared  to  hear  the  subject  mentioned 
in  her  presence.” 

She  looked  appealingly  up  into  her  husband’s  face,  but 
she  saw  that  it  was  his  will  to  discuss  the  question,  and 
made  no  further  protest,  only  bending  her  head  a  little 
lower  over  the  work  her  fingers  trifled  with. 

Out  spoke  Hugh  Neville  stern  and  angry. 

“  Wei',  if  you  will  hear  it  now,  I  am  very  disagreeably 
surprised  at  your  allowing  such  a  proceeding.  Of  course 
your  wife  has  only  looked  at  the  sentimental  side  of  the 
question,  and  has  no  idea  of  what  she  has  really  under- 
«  taken ;  but  it  is  your  duty  to  guard  her  from  contact 

with -  You  must  be  out  of  your  senses  to  let  her 

bring  a  woman  of  that  class  into  your  house  !” 

“  Why  ?” 

“  Don’t  be  a  fool,  old  fellow  ;  you  know  why.” 

“  Upon  my  word  I  do  not,  Hugh  ;  unless  my  wife  is 
not  herself  morally  up  to  the  mark." 

“  Utopian  rubbish  !  Downright  folly  !"  exclaimed 
Hugh,  throwing  the  pillows  back  to  their  places  and 
sitting  up  very  erect,  looking  almost  formidable  in  his 
suddenly-acquired  energy  and  strength.  “  It’s  every 
man’s  duty  to  guard  his  wife  from - ” 

“  I  haven’t  much  respect  for  what  requires  so  much 
guarding.” 

“  Neither  have  I ;  but  I  would  guard  it,  nevertheless, 
if  I  undertook  to  do  so.” 


Winifred’s  head  drooped  lower  over  her  work.  She 
felt  all  the  reproach,  if  not  insult,  implied  in  his  words. 
Her  husband  said  quietly — 

“  Anyhow,  I  don’t  choose  to  guard  in  this  case,  and 
I  must  trust  that  in  time  my  Winnie  will  prove  me  right 
even  in  your  sceptical  eyes.  It  rests  with  her.” 

Which  was  a  revelation  to  Winifred.  The  belief  he 
had  hinted  about  her  giving  to  Hugh  was  in  woman,  then ! 

“  She  has  acted  to-day  entirely  from  her  own 
impulse,”  went  on  Edward  Maxwell,  “  and  I  give  my 
entire  concurrence.  Time  only  can  show  whether  she 
is  able  to  carry  out  her  scheme.  At  any  rate,  as  she 
has  acted  from  conviction,  she  ought  to  be  able  to  defend 
it,  and  I  have  not  the  slightest  objection  to  her  talking 
with  you  upon  the  subject.” 

Like  many  who  profess  to  be  sceptical  upon  the  point, 
Hugh  Neville  liked  to  keep  up  a  woman’s  prestige  in 
the  eyes  of  the  world,  being  very  punctilious  in  paying 
ultra  respect  to  those  who  assumed  the  position  of 
respectable  wives  and  mothers.  Edward  Maxwell  knew 
very  well  what  he  was  about  when  he  introduced  his 
cousin  to  familiar  intercourse  with  his  wife.  There  was 
nothing  to  fear  for  her,  and  a  great  deal  to  hope  for 
Hugh. 

The  latter  changed  the  subject  of  conversation,  start¬ 
ing  a  question  which  left  Winifred  out  of  the  discussion, 
although  she  could  see  by  his  continued  gravity  that  he 
kept  to  his  first  opinion — she  had  made  a  mistake. 
Presently  he  rose  to  leave,  shaking  hands  very  warmly 
with  her.  Then  she  heard  him  go  with  her  husband 
into  the  study,  where  she  suspected  the  discussion  about 
her  day’s  work  was  renewed.  But  she  did  not  yet 
understand  Hugh  Neville,  though  she  thought  she  did ; 
and  she  was  no  little  relieved  when  at  length  they  issued 
forth,  and  she  heard  them  laughing  together,  and  Hugh’s 
“  All  right,  old  fellow,”  as  they  parted  at  the  gate. 

“I  am  so  glad  he  was  not  offended,  dearest,”  s.aid 
Winnie,  laying  her  head  as  near  her  husband’s  shoulder 
as  it  would  reach.  “  I  was  afraid — he  seemed  so  angry.” 

Edward  Maxwell  kissed  his  wile’s  brow,  and  replied 
rather  absently — 

“  It  takes  some  time  to  understand  tiugh,  little 
woman.  We  must  wait,  and  never  yield  an  inch  of  the 
ground  we  hold.” 

Very  soon  Winifred  had  her  hands  too  full  to  bo 
able  to  give  much  time  for  thought  about  I  high  Neville’s 
approbation.  Her  first  difficulty  began  the  next  morn¬ 
ing,  when  she  informed  Hannah  that  they  must  part. 

“  Part,  ma’am  ?  It’s  come  so  very  sudden  !  I’m 
very  sorry ;  I  hope  I  haven’t  done  anything  to  offend 
you  or  the  master.  I’m  sure  I’ve  always  tried  to  give  satis¬ 
faction.” 

“  And  you  have  given  it,  Hannah — indeed  you  have ; 
and  I  will  do  all  in  my  power  to  find  you  a  better 
situation.” 

“  I  don’t  want  a  better,  ma’am,”  earnestly  replied  the 
girl. 

“  But — I  have  some  one  coming  to  take  your  place. 
To  tell  the  truth,  Hannah,  the  poor  girl  I  have  engaged' 
has  no  hope  of  obtaining  a  situation  unless  I  take  her. 
She — has  lost  her  chanacter,  and  as  it  seemed  her  only 
chance,  I  thought — I  hoped  you  would  have  compassion. 
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and  assist  me  to  rescue  her  from  what  might  be  deeper 
degradation.” 

“  I’m  very  sorry  for  her,  too,  I’m  sure,  ma’am,”  said 
Hannah,  lifting  her  apron  to  her  eyes.  “  But  it  does 
seem  hard  that  they  who  are  trying  to  live  respectable 
should  have  to  give  place  to  such  as  are  not.  I  don’t 
see  why  I  should  be  made  to  suffer  because  she  has 
gone  wrong  !” 

No ;  that  was  just  a  question  which  other  philan¬ 
thropists  as  well  as  Winifred  find  so  difficult  to  answer. 
Perhaps  Winifred  succeeded  better  because  she  did  not 
attempt  to  argue  the  point,  simply  appealing  to  the 
girl’s  good  feeling. 

“  But  remember  how  differently  you  are  situated, 
Hannah.  Your  character  is  good,  you  have  every  one’s 
respect,  and  I  should  be  only  too  glad  to  see  you  in  a 
comfortable  place,  which  can  easily  be  procured  ;  whilst 

she - Oh,  Hannah  !  think  of  it ;  to  feel  so  degraded — 

to  have  but  this  little  one’s  chance  of  beginning  life  again  ! 
You  are  so  rich  in  comparison — I  am  sure  you  can 
afford  to  be  pitiful  and  generous  to  this  poor  creature  !” 

“  I  know  one  thing  well  enough,”  ejaculated  Hannah, 
bursting  into  tears  and  sobs,  “  I  sha’n’t  very  easily  find 
such  another  mistress  1” 

And  Winifred  saw  that  she  had  gained  her  point 
with  Hannah.  But  the  latter  had  scarcely  left  the  room 
five  minutes  when  there  came  a  short,  fierce  rap  at  the 
door,  and  in  bounced  Ann,  with  face  inflamed  and 
angry  eyes. 

“  Please  to  take  warning  that  I  mean  to  leave  your 
service  this  day  month,  ma’am  !”  Before  her  mistress 
could  speak  a  word  she  went  on — “  I’ve  always  been 
respectable  so  fur — I’ll  defy  any  living  woman  to  say 
different”  (she  did  look  very  defiant  indeed),  “and 
please  God  I  aint  going  to  begin  to  ’sociate  with  women 
as  have  lost  their  c’racters  now — not  if  I  know  it !  A 
fine  thing,  indeed,  to  be  asked  to  set  down  to  table  with 
a  hussy  like  that !  Why  the  food  would  choke  me !” 

Her  mistress  shrank  back,  gazing  in  dismay  at  the 
furious  woman.  “  I — did  not  think  you  would  be  so 
angry,  Ann.” 

“  Angry  indeed,  ma’am  !  You’ll  please  to  remember 
that  I  brought  a  year’s  c’racter  to  you,  and  if  you  don’t 
want  a  row  in  the  kitchen  every  time  my  lady  shows  her 
face,  you’d  better  not  let  her  come  here  till  my  time’s  up.” 

Winifred  had  certainly  not  any  predilection  for  rows, 
and  was  so  altogether  overwhelmed  as  to  give  the 
required  promise  at  once.  Moreover,  she  made  an 
abject  promise  to  do  what  she  could  in  the  way  of 
finding  Ann  another  situation.  But,  nervous,  and,  for 
the  moment,  frightened  as  she  was,  Winifred  could  be 
decided  enough  upon  one  point.  When  the  woman, 
who  did  not  really  wish  to  leave,  tried  other  tactics, 
professing  to  have  a  presentiment  that  her  mistress 
would  find  “  them  as  takes  hadders  to  their  bussoms 
sometimes  gets  a  bite,”  and  that  she  “  only  hoped  the 
wretch  mightn’t  strip  the  house  some  day  when  they 
was  away,  that’s  all !”  she  found  that  Winifred  had  a 
will  of  her  own,  timid  as  ^he  looked.  Even  when  she 
burst  into  tears,  and  trusted  that  “  her  mistress  would 
think  better  of  it,  and  not  turn  a  respectable  servant  off 
to  make  way  for  drabs  and  hussies,”  it  was  of  no  use. 


“  I  have  made  up  my  mind  about  it,  Ann  ;  whether 
you  stay  or  not  there  is  a  home  for  the  poor  creature  here.” 

“  Then  I  say  not,  if  you  please,  ma’am,”  replied  Ann, 
bouncingoutof  the  room  and  closing  the  door  with  a  bang. 

“  What  am  I  to  do  ?”  wondered  Winnie  ;  and,  like  a 
sensible  little  woman,  she  commenced  proceedings  by 
having  a  good  cry  over  the  social  knot,  which  seemed 
growing  more  complicated  under  her  fingers.  So 
absorbed  was  she  in  this  new  difficulty  that  she  did  not 
notice  a  low,  hesitating  tap  at  the  door,  which  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  entrance  of  Hannah. 

“lam  so  sorry,  ma’am  !  Do  let  me  get  you  some¬ 
thing.  You  will  be  quite  ill.” 

Winifred  looked  round  and  hastily  dried  her  eyes. 

“  Hannah  !  No,  thank  you — it  was  so  foolish  of  me 
— the  disappointment  about  Ann,  you  know  ;  she  was 
so  very — angry.” 

“  That  she  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  being,  ma’am. 
But  I’m  afraid  I  was  no  better  ;  I  began  to  see  that,  and 
to  feel  quite  ashamed,  when  I  thought  it  over  quietly  by 
myself ;  so  I  came  to  ask  you  to  forgive  me,  and — wait 
a  moment,  please,  dear  mistress — I  want  you  to  do 
something  else  besides  forgive  me — let  me  stay  on.  I 
know  I  don’t  deserve  to  stay  after  showing  off  as  I  did  ; 
but  if  you  will  try  me  ?” 

“  Oh,  Hannah,  I’m  so  glad !  Of  course  I  shall  be 
only  too  glad  to  keep  you !”  ejaculated  her  mistress, 
brightening  up  at  the  thought.  “  But  how  shall  we 
arrange  ?”  she  added,  after  a  little  reflection.  “  You 
cannot  take  Ann’s  place,  neither,  I  am  afraid,  can  she.” 

“  No,  ma’am,  I  could  not  undertake  it  myself,  cer¬ 
tainly,  but — it’s  Martha  White,  who  lived  at  Mrs. 
Brande’s,  that  you  are  going  to  take,  is  it  not  ?” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Then  I’m  almost  sure  that  she  served  as  cook  before 
she  went  there ;  and,  what’s  more,  she  was  always  a 
good  servant  before - ” 

“  Was  she  ?  It  might  be  arranged  so,  then.  I  will 
talk  to  your  master  about  it.  At  any  rate,  it  is  very  good 
of  you  to  offer — not  to  mind  staying  with  Martha.” 

And  what  is  it  of  you  ?  thought  Hannah. 

But  she  did  not  give  utterance  to  the  thought,  her 
mistress  seemed  so  unconscious  that  she  was  making 
any  sacrifice. 

CHAPTER  XVn. 

MRS.  brande’s  advice. 

ITH  recovered  spirits  Winifred  busied  over  her 
housekeepings,  flitting  about  her  little  home  the 
cheeriest  of  wives.  When  at  length  she  settled  down, 
with  her  work-basket  before  her,  Mrs.  Brande  was 
announced. 

“  My  dear  inexperienced  child,  what  lave  you  been 
doing  ?”  was  that  lady’s  exclamation  as  she  entered  the 
room. 

“  Doing,  Mrs.  Brande  ?”  Then  thinking  it  as  well 
to  acknowledge  the  position,  and  take  a  decided  tone 
about  it  at  once,  she  added,  “You  have  heard  about 
my  having  offered  a  home  to  Martha  White,  I  sup¬ 
pose  ?” 

“  Yes,  my  dear,  I  have,  and  very  sorry  I  was  to  hear 
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it,  because  my  experience  teaches  me  what  the  result 
will  be.  I'or  your  own  sake  you  must  excuse  my 
speaking  plainly  about  the  matter.  To  begin  with, 
have  you  at  all  considered  wliat  may  be  the  consequences 
of  such  a  step  ?” 

“  One  will  be  her  reformation,  I  hope.” 

“  Ah,  do  not  flatter  yourself  about  that.  Your  in¬ 
tentions  are  the  very  best,  I  know,  but  you  will  find 
that  you  have  made  a  terrible  mistake  if  you  bring  her 
to  your  home.  Have  you  thought  what  it  will  be  to 
have  a  woman  of  that  kind  about  you  ?  The  very  idea 
makes  one  shudder !” 

“  It  docs  not  make  me  shudder.” 

“  That  is  because  you  do  not  as  yet  know  anything 
about  such  things.” 

A  slip  which  Winifred  might  have  turned  to  her  own 
advantage  had  she  been  on  the  watch  for  some  weakness 
on  the  advers.ary’s  side  of  the  argument.  But  she  was 
not  sure  enough  about  her  own  strength  for  that ;  not 
that  she  had  any  doubts  about  the  path  she  had  chosen 
being  the  right  one,  she  was  only  timid  about  her  own 
ability  to  walk  in  it.  Therefore  she  replied  humbly — 

“  I  know  that  I  am  inexperienced,  and  I  hope  that 
will  be  remembered  if  my  plan  fails.” 

“  But  the  example — if  you  had  grown-up  daughters  ?” 

“  I  have  no  grown-up  daughters.” 

“  Your  husband  ?” 

“  He  does  not  object.” 

“  No,  I  daresay  not ;  men  have  their  own  way  of 
looking  at  such  things.  It  would  be  paying  more 
respect  to  you  if  he  did  object  to  the  presence  of  such  a 
woman  in  his  house,  I  think.  Now  pray  take  the  advice 
of  one  almost  old  enough  to  be  your  mother,  and  alter 
your  mind  before  it  is  too  late.” 

“  I  cannot.” 

Mrs.  Brande  began  to  comprehend  that  the  little  wife 
was  not  quite  so  pliant  as  she  looked.  A  pretty  thing 
for  this  chit  of  a  new  comer  to  arrogate  to  herself  the 
To/f  which  Susannah  Brande  had  so  long  and  so  suc¬ 
cessfully  played  before  the  admiring  eyes  of  the  village. 
Should  it  be  said  that  Mrs.  Maxwell  had  taken  in  hand 
a  case  which  hirs.  Brande  had  decided  was  beyond 
cure  ?  No  :  not  if  it  was  in  the  power  of  woman  to 
prevent  it ! 

“  Ah,  my  dear,  it  is  all  very  nice  and  sweet  of  you,” 
said  Mrs.  Brande,  gently,  “  but  a  wife  who  had  been 
married  any  length  of  time  would  not  feel  such  confi¬ 
dence  as  that ;  men  are  so  different,  and - ” 

“  I  don’t  see  why  time  should  destroy  one’s  confidence 
ill  each  other,”  interpolated  Winnie. 

“  As  to  bringing  an  improper  woman  to  the  very 
house,”  continued  Mrs.  Brande  decidedly,  “  no  woman 
who  had  the  slightest  knowledge  of  the  world  would 
do  it !” 

“  I  do  not  see  why.” 

“  My  dear  creature,  if  you  are  foolish  enough  to  do 
such  a  thing  you  will  very  soon  see  why,  plainly 
enough.’’ 

“  Mr.  Maxwell  is  a  gentleman,  Mrs.  Brande.  He 
would  not  make  the  poor  girl  feel  her  degradation.” 

“  But,  my  dear,  innocent  child,  you  entirely  overlook 
the  fact  of  the  danger  you  run  of  this  creature  drawing 


away  your  husband’s  aflTections  from  you.  Men  are 
so - ” 

“  How  dare  you  !”  Winnie  rose  impetuously  to  her 
feet,  then  sank  back  into  her  chair  again,  covering  her 
burning  face  with  her  hands.  But  after  a  few  moments 
she  said  quietly  .and  firmly,  “  This  subject  must  not  be 
mentioned  between  us  again,  Mrs.  Brande.  I  see  that 
you  do  not  understand  me.  I  hope  that  I  do  not  under¬ 
stand  you.  I  do  not  wish  to  give  offence,  and  therefore 
it  is  better  not  to  discuss  a  subject  about  which  we  shall 
never  agree — I  am  quite  sure  of  it — never  !” 

“  Well,  well,  my  dear,  I  am  not  offended.  You  will 
have  gained  a  little  more  experience  by-and-by,  when 
you  may  be  more  glad  of  a  little  friendly  advice,  and 
then  I  shall  be  happy  to  render  any  assistance  in  my 
power.” 

With  which  Mrs.  Brande  took  her  departure,  coming 
off  the  victor  so  far  as  to  h.ave  left  the  impression  that 
she,  at  any  rate,  sweetly  forgave  Winifred’s  impetuous 
attack  upon  her. 

She  smiled  sweetly  upon  Hannah,  who  let  her  out, 
and  was  still  smiling  as  she  rang  the  bell  at  the  next 
gate. 

“  Is  Mrs.  Pym  at  home,  Sophia  ?  Poor  child,  you 
have  the  toothache — so  sorry  to  bring  you  out.” 

Mrs.  Brande  was  a  great  favourite  with  the  servants 
at  the  houses  she  visited,  always  displaying  such  a  tender 
interest  in  their  welfare,  that  it  was  somewhat  strange 
she  was  not  better  appreciated  by  her  own.  She 
found  only  Miss  Priscilla  at  home,  and  no  little  asto¬ 
nished  and  bewildered  the  little  lady  by  her  hints  and 
inuendoes.  In  afterwards  repeating  the  story  to  her 
sister,  as  she  believed  correctly.  Miss  Priscilla  uncon¬ 
sciously  added  the  colouring  to  it  which  Mrs.  Brande 
meant  her  to  add. 

Mrs.  Pym  sniffed  the  air  like  a  war-horse. 

“  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  Mr.  IMaxwcll  has 
forced  his  wife  to  bring  an  abandoned  woman  into  the 
house  ?  To  live  with  them — in  the  very  house  !  And 
only  just  married,  too  !  Why,  the  whole  place  ought 
to  cry  shame  upon  him  !  But,  good  gracious  me,  what 
can  the  wife  be  to  permit  such  a  state  of  things  ?” 

“  What  can  she  do,  poor  thing  ?  What  can  she  do  ?” 
ejaculated  Miss  Priscilla,  raising  her  eyes  and  clasping 
her  h.inds. 

“  What  can  she  do  ?  You  talk  like  an  idiot.  What 
ought  every  respectable  woman  to  do  in  such  a  case  ? 
It  is  clear  what  her  line  of  action  ought  to  be—  what  it 
will  be,  if  there  is  nothing  on  her  own  conscience — 
nothing  on  her  own  conscience,”  slowly  repeated  Mrs. 
Pym,  as  she  very  carefully  smoothed  out  her  gloves. 

“  I  do  not  see  how  she  can  be  to  blame,  Maria.” 

“You  couldn’t  see  how  Lady  South  could  be  to  blame 
until  it  was  pointed  out  to  you.  I  am  afrtiid  it  was  very 
unwise  of  me  to  give  way  t  o  your  entreaties  about  call¬ 
ing  upon  the  people.” 

At  which  the  poor  little  lady  bent  low  over  her  knit¬ 
ting,  tears  falling  down  her  cheeks.  Had  she  once 
more,  in  her  declining  years,  been  guilty  of  committing 
an  indiscretion  ? 

Mrs.  Pym  sat  very  thoughtful.  Here  was  another 
mystery  for  her  to  solve — she  felt  convinced  there  was 
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a  mystery — and  her  face  assumed  the  solemn,  secret 
expression  which  it  always  wore  when  she  was  employed 
upon  detective  business — an  expression  w'hich  was  to 
deepen  as  months  went  on,  for  hirs,  Pym  had  found,  a 
case  after  her  own  heart,  requiring  great  patience  and 
long  persever.  nee. 

before  turning  her  steps  homewards,  Mrs.  Brando 
made  two  or  three  more  calls,  her  last  visit  being  paid 
to  Miss  Paul,  with  whom  she  was  now  on  friendly 
terms. 

“  The  tale  is  only  too  true,  my  dear.  Our  young 
friend  has  really  invited  the  woman  and  her  child  to  her 
house,  and  she  seems  quite  determined  to  carry  out  her 
foolish  plan — I  do  not  like  to  use  a  harsher  term.” 

“  Then  she  must  be  prepared  for  the  consequences,” 
replied  Miss  Paul  severely.  She  •»vas  a  little  out  of 
temper  in  a  Christian  way. 

“  Yes,  of  course ;  but  one  can’t  help  deploring  her 

want  of - ”  ^Irs.  Brande  hesitated,  and  Miss  Paul 

supplied  the  word. 

“  Proper  delicacy.  I  am  not  surprised  at  her  acting 
foolishly,  for  my  part.  If  men  choose  dolls  for  wives, 
they  have  no  reason  for  expecting  them  to  act  otherwise 
than  foolishly.” 

“  Quite  true,  my  dear  ;  still  it  is  to  be  regretted,  and 
really  in  this  case  I  am  the  more  sorry  because  I  do 
believe  that  the  poor  little  rh’mg  means  well,  and  only 
lacks  a  right  perception  how  to  set  about  doing  things,” 
said  Mrs.  Brande  sweetly. 

“  Only  lacks  a  right  perception  !”  exclaimed  Miss 
Paul,  rising  from  her  scat  with  a  very  stern  foce.  “  You 
must  excuse  me,  lor  I  feel  that  it  is  my  duty  to  go  to 
her  at  once.  She  is  here  without  a  mother  or  relative 
to  guide  her,  and  we  are,  in  a  sense,  connected.  I  can¬ 
not  sec  her  taking  such  a  course  without  making  an 
effort  to  save  her  !” 

“  It  is  very  good  of  you.  I  am  sure  you  will  do  what 
is  kindest  and  best.  I  often  wish  I  had  your  firmness 
and  aptitude  for  the  good  work  you  have  chosen.  Have 
you  heard  of  any  children  eligib'e  for  adoption  ?” 

“  No,  not  yet,”  replied  Miss  Paul  rather  shortly.  For 
on  the  table  at  that  moment  lay  a  letter  from  a  destitute 
widow  declining  to  resign  her  child  to  Miss  Paul’s  tute¬ 
lage,  openly  stating  that  no  mortal  child  could  go  through 
the  training  described  by  that  lady.  And  this  was  not 
the  first  rclusal  of  the  kind  which  she  had  received. 

The  moment  Mrs.  Brande  took  leave.  Miss  Paul  put 
on  her  bonnet  and  cloak  and  started  upon  her  errand. 
Yes,  Mrs.  Maxwell  was  at  home,  and  she  walked  straight 
past  Hannah  into  the  drawing-room,  where  she  sat. 

“  Miss  Paul !  How  do  you  do  r”  said  Winnie,  rising 
nervously  from  her  scat,  and  trying  to  look  unconscious 
as  she  stretched  out  her  hand.  “  A  few  moments  ago 
you  would  have  found  your  brother  here.” 

“  His  frequent  visits  must  be  a  great  trial  to  you,  I 
think,  hirs.  Maxwell.” 

“  Trial  ?” 

“  The  conversation  of  an  unbeliever  must  ever  be  a 
trial  to  a  professed  Christian,  I  think;  and  the  more 
kindly  we  may  be  disposed  towards  the  individual,  the 
more  painful  it  must  be.” 

Miss  Paul’s  tone  grated  harshly  upon  the  car  of  her 


listener.  Winnie  felt  almost  wicked  enough  to  declare 
that  she  rather  preferred  the  conversation  of  unbelievers. 

“  I  think  Hugh  is  much  better  than  he  represents 
himself  to  be,  ^liss  Paul.  We  like  him  so  much.  He 
is  so  really  kind  and  good.” 

“  I  believe  he  is,  IMrs.  Maxwell ;  but  being  kind  and 
good  does  nothing  for  an  unconverted  person.  We 
have  daily  evidence  that  the  most  well-meaning  people 
commit  the  gravest  errors  through  trusting  only  to  what 
they  term  their  good  instincts.” 

Winnie  knew  that  it  must  come  now,  and  tried  to 
bear  it  with  a  good  grace.  But  she  made  one  little 
stand  first. 

“It  is  so  difficult  to  judge  the  motives  of  people; 
we  ought  not  to  judge  each  other.” 

“  There  is  an  infallible  test  by  which  all  may  be 
tried.” 

Poor  Winifred  felt  that  she  could  not  sit  patiently 
whilst  it  was  being  applied  to  her.  Better  at  once 
broach  the  subject  of  her  misdeeds,  she  thought. 

“  Have  you  heard  about  my  having  offered  a  home 
to  Martha  White,  who  lived  at  RIrs.  Brande’s,  Miss 
Paul ?” 

“  Yes  ;  Mrs.  Brande  informed  me  ;  but  lest  I  might 
wrongfully  judge,  I  called  upon  the  girl  on  my  way 
hither.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  line  of  conduct  you 
have  adopted  has  already  had  its  effect.  There  is  a 
marked  change  in  Martha  White’s  bearing  since  I  saw 
her  this  morning.  Having  heard  about  her  from  hlrs. 
Brando,  I  was  with  her  the  first  thing  this  morning, 
and  though  she  was  insolent  then,  I  found  her  more  in¬ 
solent  this  evening,  with  her  boast  ol  having  found  a 
home.” 

“  I  thought  her  almost  broken-hearted  and  paint ully 
humble.” 

“  Painfully  !”  ejaculated  Miss  Paul. 

“  To  me  it  was  painful,  because  I  could  not  help 
feeling  how  much  more  she  suffers  for  her  fault  than  I 
do  for  mine.” 

“  Your  fault,  Mrs.  Maxwell !  can  there  be  any  com¬ 
parison  between  you  and  a  lost  woman  ?  You  have 
never - ” 

“  No,  I  have  never  sinned  in  that  way.  Miss  Paul ; 
and  yet  I  dare  not  cast  a  stone  at  her.”  And  as  she 
spoke,  Winifred  actually  stretched  out  her  hand  for  the 
two  tracts  which  she  had  found  upon  Martha  White’s 
bed,  and  placed  them  upon  Miss  Paul’s  lap.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  she  did  not  intend  to  convey  the  imputation 
that  these  tracts  had  been  stones  cast  by  Miss  Paul ;  in¬ 
deed,  it  was  not  like  Winifred  to  retaliate  in  that  way. 
Nevertheless,  it  was  rather  an  inopportune  moment  for 
delivering  them. 

“  May  I  inquire  why  these  were  brought  away  from 
where  they  might  have  had  some  good  effect,  Mrs. 
Maxwell  ?” 

“  You  must  excuse  me,  but  I  found  Martha  in  such 
an  excited  state  as  to  be  quite  unequal  to  reading 
them.” 

“  But  they  ought  to  have  been  left  until  she  was  in  a 
fit  state.”  ^ 

“  But  she  will  never  be,  for  they  are  not  religion,” 
thought  Winifred,  half  inclined  to  argue  the  point  with 
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her  visitor.  But  her  courage  oozed  away  beneath  the 
stern  watchfulness  of  Miss  Paul’s  eyes,  and  she  changed 
the  topic. 

“  I  sn’t  it  a  dear  pretty  little  baby  ?” 

“  I  do  not  know  about  its  prettiness,  Mrs.  Maxwell ; 
but  since  you  have  undertaken  to  provide  for  the  mother, 

I  think  I  will  take  the  child  and  try  if  it  be  possible,  by 
careful,  judicious  training,  to  eradicate  the  inherited  evil.” 

“  Oh,  no,”  burst  out  Winnie.  “  The  baby  is  coming 
here.  Edward  said  I  might  have  it !”  Recovering  her¬ 
self  a  little,  she  added,  “  It  would  be  cruel  to  separate 
it  from  its  mother  just  yet,  and — I  am  expecting  it — I 
have  already  been  looking  out  some  things  that  will 
make  up  for  it.” 

At  that  Miss  Paul  rose  from  her  seat.  “  I  can  now 
only  hope  that  you  will  be  brought  to  see  your  errors ; 
it  shall  be  my  earnest  prayer.” 

“  You  are  very  kind,”  said  Winnie,  simply  interpret¬ 
ing  the  speech  in  her  own  way.  “  If  I  don’t  learn  to 
see  them  I  shall  not  be  of  much  assistance  to  poor 
Martha,  shall  I  ?” 

But  just  as  Miss  Paul  reached  the  door  a  thought 
struck  Winifred,  and  she  said,  hesitatingly — 

“  I — we  have  not  told  Mr.  Neville  about  the  child 
coming  here,  and,  perhaps - ” 

“  It  is  a  subject  I  should  not  think  of  naming  to  my 
brother,  Mrs.  Maxwell.  He  is  inclined  to  scoff  at  the 
most  judicious  efforts,  and  would,  I  fear,  be  only  too 
glad  to  make  a  jest  of  anything  so  manifestly  ill-judged.” 

“  And  there  is  another  thing,”  said  Winifred.  “  If 
you  should  hear  of  any  one  requiring  a  plain  cook,  my 
Ann  is  about  to  leave  me,  and  I  shall  be  very  glad  it 
you  will  think  of  her.” 

“  Can  you  conscientiously  recommend  her  ?” 

“  I  have  always  found  her  efficient  for  our  require¬ 
ments,  and,  until  to-day,  obliging.” 

“  May  I  ask  what  she  has  done  wrong  to-day  ?” 

“  I  do  not  say  she  has  done  wrong,  but  I  think  she 
might  have  acted  a  little  more  kindly  in  the  matter.” 

“  If  you  allude  to  the  matter  of  Martha  White,  I 
shall  be  obliged  by  your  telling  me  what  her  unkindness 
was.” 

“  Well,  I  begged  her  to  remain  with  me,  but  she 
altogether  refused.  I  do  not  blame  her  for  the  refusal, 
which  may  have  been  a  matter  of  conscience,  but  for 
her  rude  manner  of  doing  so.” 

“  Give  any  reason  ?” 

“  The  reason  she  gave  was  that  she  would  not  live 
in  the  house  with  Martha  White.” 

“  And  a  very  proper  one  too,  in  my  estimation.  I 
should  like  to  have  an  interview  with  your  servant.  If 
she  acts  from  principle  in  that  way,  I  think  I  see  a  way 
to  help  her.  I  have  been  looking  out  for  a  trustworthy 
person,  and  she  is  very  likely  to  suit  me.” 

Whereat  Winifred  expressed  herself  honestly  glad 
for  Ann’s  sake,  somewhat  astonishing  Miss  Paul  by  her 
anxiety  for  the  welfare  of  a  person  who  had  treated  her 
rudely. 

“  Then  you  will  send  her  to  me  as  soon  as  possible 

Winifred  gladly  promised,  and  they  parted  politely. 
Miss  Paul  was  as  good  as  her  word.  Ann  Reece  was 
engaged  to  be  her  cook  when  Martha  White  was  ready 


to  take  her  place  at  the  cottage.  The  intervening  time 
did  not  pass  altogether  agreeably  with  Winifred.  She 
was  conscious  that  she  had  become  a  marked  character 
in  the  eyes  of  the  village,  and  was  annoyed  as  well  as 
somewhat  puzzled  at  the  bearing  of  some  of  her  lady 
callers.  Though,  as  if  by  consent,  they  seemed  to  avoid 
the  subject  of  hlartha  White,  it  was  very  e\  ident  that 
it  occupied  their  thoughts.  She  hardly  knew  which 
was  most  objectionable,  the  compassionate  tone  assumed 
by  some,  as  though  they  regarded  her  as  a  victim,  or 
the  marked  disapproval  of  such  as  held  Miss  Paul’s  views. 
All  the  more  welcome  were  the  two  or  three  exceptions. 
How  grateful  Winifred  felt  for  Mrs.  Bernard’s  kindly 
words  and  cheering  auguries  of  success,  which  she 
came  on  purpose  to  say  ! 

“  If  I  had  not  a  young  family  I  would  do  the  same 
myself,  my  dear.  As  it  is,  I  am  proud  to  know  one 
who  has  the  courage  to  act  according  to  her  best  instincts. 
And  I  do  hope  you  will  be  friendly  enough  to  let  me 
do  something  more  than  talk  about  my  appreciation  of 
your  efforts,”  she  added,  delicately  pressing  a  cheque 
into  Winifred’s  hand.  “  Indeed  you  must  not  refuse. 
Why  not  give  me  the  pleasure  of  helping  a  litdc  ?” 

“  I  will  give  you  the  pleasure,  dear  Mrs.  Bernard  ;  if 
such  help  becomes  necessary,  I  promise  not  to  hesitate  a 
moment.  But  at  present  it  is  not  necessary,  and,  besides, 
you  have  already  helped  me  by  your  kindness.” 

Winifred  was  also  delicately  made  to  understand  that 
she  had  the  curate’s  cordial  approbation.  The  subject 
had  not  been  mentioned  between  them,  bat  of  late  he 
had  been  more  markedly  respectful  in  his  bearing  towards 
her.  Once  he  made  an  opportunity  to  tell  Winifred,  in 
the  presence  of  Miss  Paul  and  one  or  two  others  of  his 
flock,  that  he  was  anxious  to  introduce  two  such  very 
congenial  natures  as  his  sister  and  Mrs.  Maxwell  to 
each  other.  The  full  importance  of  the  words  was 
understood  by  those  who  knew  how  very  exclusive  the 
Lady  Mary  Lester  was  considered  to  be.  Then  Mr 
Dacre  called  at  the  cottage  one  evening  to  beg  the  loan 
of  a  book  from  Edward  Maxwell,  and  the  two  gentle¬ 
men  got  on  so  well  that  the  visit  lasted  nearly  a  couple 
of  hours  ;  other  visits  and  courtesies  followed,  and  it 
came  at  length  to  be  understood  that  when  Mr.  Dacre 
had  an  hour  to  spare,  it  could  not  be  more  agreeably 
spent  than  in  dropping  in  for  a  friendly  chat  at  the 
cottage.  To  Winnie’s  surprise,  too,  he  got  on  very  well 
with  Hugh  Neville.  For  one  reason,  perhaps,  because 
Hugh  perceived  enough  of  the  true  nature  of  the  man 
to  be  less  inclined  to  parade  his  own  difference  of 
opinion.  Another  reason  was  that  Mr.  Dacre  had  never 
seemed  anxious  to  improve  the  occasion  with  him., 
"When  once  or  twice  Hugh  endeavoured  to  bring  about 
a  discussion  on  his  infidelity,  Mr.  Dacre  had  simply  pooh- 
poohed  the  idea. 

“  Infidelity  !  nonsense  !  rubbish  !  No  more  infidelity 
in  you  than  the  rest  of  the  world.  I  suppose  it’s  the 
thing  for  idle  men  like  you  to  affect  it,  but  really  I  think 
you  ought  to  afford  to  do  without  that  affectation  !”  And 
let  Hugh  Neville  say  what  he  would,  the  other  only 
treated  it  as  a  jest — “  A  jest  quite  beneath  the  abilities 
of  a  man  like  you,  Neville !”  And  they  were  better 
friends  than  ever. 
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FRIEND  FRITZ :  A  TALE  OF  THE  BANKS  OF  THE  LAUTER. 

BY  MM.  ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN. 


I. 

TT7HEN  Zacharias  l\.oh\is,  juge  de paix  at  Hunebourg, 
VV  died  in  the  year  1832,  his  son  Fritz  Kobus, 
finding  himself  the  owner  of  a  handsome  house  in  the 
square  of  the  Acacias,  a  fine  farm  in  the  valley  of 
Meisenthal,  and  a  goodly  number  of  crown-pieces 
safely  invested  in  mortgages  of  first-class  property,  dried 
his  tears,  and  after  a  great  many  sage  remarks  on  the 
vanity  of  human  affairs,  and  the  folly  of  heaping  up 
riches,  to  be  scattered  abroad  perhaps  by  spendthrifts  or 
profligates,  came  at  last  to  the  conclusion  to  do  nothing 
at  all,  and  thus  avoid  all  cause  of  self-reproach  after¬ 
wards. 

And  the  following  morning,  finding  that  his  reasoning 
of  the  evening  before  stood  the  test  of  reflection,  he 
carried  it  out  a  little  further  : 

“  You  will  rise  in  the  morning,”  continued  he,  “  be¬ 
tween  seven  and  eight :  old  Katel  will  bring  you  your 
breakfast,  composed  of  such  materials  as  you  shall  have 
selected  :  then  you  will  drop  down  to  the  Casino  to 
read  the  paper,  or  take  a  turn  in  the  fields  to  give  an 
edge  to  your  appetite :  at  twelve  you  will  return  for 
dinner :  after  dinner  you  will  examine  your  accounts, 
receive  your  rents,  and  do  your  marketing  :  in  the  even¬ 
ing,  after  supper,  you  will  pay  a  visit  to  the  brewery 
of  the  Great  fitag,  and  have  a  game  or  two  of  yotikcr  or 
rams  with  any  one  who  may  come  in  :  you  will  smoke 
your  pipe,  empty  your  glass,  and  be  the  happiest  man  in 
the  universe.  Always  keep  your  feet  warm,  your  head 
cool,  and  your  stomach  in  good  order,  for  this  is  the 
teaching  of  wisdom  -,  but,  above  .all,  be  on  your  guard 
against  three  things  ;  growing  fat,  taking  shares  in  a 
joint-stock  company,  and  getting  married.  With  these 
precautions,  Kobus,  I'll  w.ager  that  you  will  live  to  be 
as  old  as  Methusalem  ;  those  who  come  after  you  will ' 
say,  ‘  That  Kobus  was  a  right  clever  fellow,  a  man  of 
sound  sense,  and  such  a  capit.al  companion  of  an 
evening.’  ” 

And  so  for  fifteen  years  Kobus  followed  exactly  the 
course  of  life  he  hud  prescribed  for  himself.  His  old 
servant  Katel,  the  best  cook  in  I  unebourg,  always  took 
care  to  have  his  favourite  dishes  tor  him,  dressed  in  the 
way  he  liked  best ;  he  always  had  the  best  sour-krout, 
the  best  ham,  the  best  chitterlings,  and  the  best  wine  in 
the  whole  country  he  regularly  took  his  five  pots  of 
bock-bier  at  the  Stag  Brewery,  regularly  read  the  same 
newspaper  at  the  same  hour,  and  regularly  took  a  hand 
at  yoiiker  or  rams,  now  with  one  and  then  with  another. 

Change  was  busy  around  him,  but  Fritz  Kobus  never 
changed.  All  his  old  companions  got  up  in  the  world, 
but  Kobus  never  felt  a  pang  of  envy  at  their  success. 
On  the  contnary,  when  he  read  in  his  paper  that  Yeri 
Hans  had  been  gazetted  captain  of  hussars  on  account 
of  his  bravery  ;  that  Frantz  Sepel  had  invented  a  machine 
for  spinning  hemp  at  half  the  previous  cost ;  that  Petrus 
had  been  appointed  to  the  chair  of  metaphysics  at  Munich ; 


that  Nickel  Bischof  had  received  the  order  of  merit  for 
his  beautiful  poetry,  straightway  he  rejoiced  and  said  ; 
“  Look  what  trouble  these  brave  fellows  give  them¬ 
selves  !  This  one  hazards  life  and  limb  to  guard  my 
property,  that  one  puzzles  his  brain  in  inventions  for 
providing  me  with  clothing  at  a  chetip  rate,  another 
spends  days  and  nights  in  composing  poetry  for  my 
amusement  and  pleasure.  Ha !  ha !  ha !  wh.at  good- 
natured  fellows  they  are,  to  be  sure !” 

And  Kobus’s  jolly  face  fairly  beamed  with  delight, 
his  full  red  lips  parted  wide,  showing  two  rows  of  firm 
white  teeth,  his  fleshy  nose  expanded  with  pleasure, 
and  he  burst  at  last  into  an  explosion  of  laughter  which 
seemed  as  if  it  would  never  end. 

Moreover,  as  he  was  always  careful  to  take  a  good 
deal  of  exercise  in  the  open  air,  Fritz’s  condition  im¬ 
proved  from  day  to  day.  His  fortune  too  increased 
moderately,  inasmuch  as  he  never  took  shares  in  bubble 
companies,  and  was  not  anxious  to  grow  rich  sit  a  jump. 
He  was  free  from  the  cares  of  a  fiimily,  as  he  remained 
unmarried.  Everything  prospered  with  him,  everything 
satisfied  him,  everything  pleased  him ;  he  was  a  living 
example  of  that  good-humour  which  is  the  accompani¬ 
ment  of  good  sense  and  practical  wisdom,  and  as  a 
matter  of  course  he  had  plenty  of  friends,  as  his  pockets 
were  known  to  be  well  filled  with  crown-pieces. 

No  one  could  be  happier  or  more  contented  than  our 
friend  Fritz,  but  let  me  tell  you  it  wsis  not  without  some 
trouble,  for  I  leave  you  to  imagine  the  innumerable 
propositions  of  marriage  he  had  to  refuse  during  these 
fifteen  years ;  I  leave  you  to  imagine  the  numbers  of 
widows  and  blooming  young  girls  who  were  anxious  to 
devote  themselves  to  his  happiness ;  the  cunning  plans 
of  prudent  mothers,  who,  month  after  month  and  year 
after  year,  tried  to  attract  him  to  their  houses,  and 
induce  him  to  decide  in  favour  of  their  Charlottes  or 
Gretchens — no,  it  was  decidedly  not  without  trouble 
that  Kobus  preserved  his  liberty  in  the  midst  of  this 
universal  conspiracy  against  it. 

Worst  of  all,  there  was  the  old  rabbi,  David  Sichel, 
perhaps  the  greatest  matchmaker  that  ever  trod  this 
lower  earth,  who  was  positively  furious  in  his  anxiety  to 
get  Fritz  married.  You  would  h-ive  thought  his  honour 
and  reputation  were  staked  on  the  success  of  the  affair. 
And  the  worst  of  it  was  that  Kobus  was  re.ally  fond  of 
old  David.  Had  he  not  from  his  childhood  seen  him 
sitting  morning  and  evening  by  the  fireside  of  his  father, 
the  worthy  juge  de  paix;  had  he  not,  even  from  his 
cradle  up,  listened  to  him  arguing,  discussing,  and 
screaming  in  his  shrill  nasal  tones  ;  had  he  not  climbed 
on  his  old  bony  knees  to  feel  his  long  beard  ;  had  he  not 
learned  the  Hebrew  jargon  from  his  lips ;  had  he  not 
played  with  him  in  the  old  courtyard  of  the  synagogue*, 
and,  above  all,  had  he  not  a  vivid  recollection  of  the 
entertainments  of  which  he  partook,  when  quite  a  child, 
in  the  tent  of  green  boughs  which  David  Sichel,  like 
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every  good  Israelite,  took  care  to  erect  on  his  premises 
at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  ? 

All  these  memories  became  mixed  and  blended  in 
Fritz’s  mind  with  the  happiest  days  of  his  childhood, 
and  consequently  he  had  no  greater  enjoyment  than  to 
behold,  either  near  or  far,  the  figure  of  the  old  rabbi 
with  his  threadbare  hat  perched  on  the  back  of  his  head, 
his  black  cotton  cap  pulled  down  on  his  neck,  his  old 
green  cape  with  its  high  greasy  collar  mounting  above 
his  ears,  his  hooked  nose  all  daubed  over  with  snufF, 
his  greybeard,  his  long  thin  legs  clad  in  black  stockings 
which  hung  about  them  in  large  folds,  as  if  they  had 
been  a  couple  of  sweeping  brushes,  and  his  round-toed 
shoes  fastened  with  copper  buckles.  Yes,  that  yellow, 
kindly  face,  with  the  mingled  air  of  shrewdness  and 
good-humour,  had  the  power  of  amusing  Kobus  more 
than  any  other  in  Hunebourg,  and  as  far  off  as  he  could 
distinguish  him  in  the  street  he  would  shout  in  nasal 
tones,  imitating  the  voice  and  gesture  of  the  old  rabbi : 
“  Ah,  ha ;  old  posche-Israel,  how  goes  it  with  you  ? 
Come  along  here  till  I  give  you  a  drop  of  my  kirschen- 
wasser !”  For  although  David  Sichel  was  upwards  of 
sixty  and  Fritz  was  only  thirty-six,  they  called  each 
other  by  their  Christian  names,  and  could  not  exist  with¬ 
out  each  other.  Then  the  old  rabbi  would  come  up 
slowly,  shaking  his  head  with  a  comical  expression,  and 
in  a  sort  of  chanting  voice  would  address  him  as 
follows  ; — 

Schaude^  Schaude!  Will  you  never  change,  then, 
will  you  always  be  the  same  wild  scamp  that  you  have 
ever  been  since  the  time  I  used  to  jump  you  on  my  knees 
and  allow  j'ou  to  pluck  my  beard  ?  You  are  just  like 
your  father,  Kobus ;  he  was  an  old  scoffer  who  pre¬ 
tended  to  know  the  Talmud  and  the  prophets  better 
than  I  did,  and  who  mocked  at  all  sacred  things  like  a 
regular  pagan  !  If  he  had  not  been  one  of  the  best-hearted 
men  in  the  world,  and  given  judgments  in  his  court 
as  just  as  those  of  Solomon,  he  would  have  deserved  to 
be  hung!  And  you  are  as  like  him  as  two  peas — you  are 
an  epicurean  like  him,  and  so  I  forgive  you — I  can’t  help 
forgiving  you.” 

Then  Fritz  would  laugh  till  the  tears  ran  down  his 
cheeks,  and  they  would  both  go  upstairs  together  to 
have  a  glass  of  kirschenwasser,  which  the  old  rabbi 
did  not  despise  in  the  least.  Then  they  would  have  a 
talk  in  the  Judisch,  or  Jewish,  jargon  about  the  affairs 
of  the  town,  the  price  of  grain  and  cattle — in  short, 
about  everything.  David  sometimes  was  in  need  of 
money,  and  Kobus  advanced  him  considerable  sums  with¬ 
out  charging  interest.  In  a  word,  he  loved  the  old  rabbi 
dearly,  and  David  Sichel,  on  his  side,  next  to  his  wife 
Sourle,  and  his  two  sons  Isidore  and  Nathan,  had  no 
dearer  friend  than  Fritz  -,  but  then  he  abused  this  friend¬ 
ship  by  his  endeavours  to  get  him  married. 

Scarcely  had  they  been  seated  for  twenty  minutes 
opposite  each  other,  chatting  about  business,  and  looking 
at  each  other  with  that  pleasure  which  friends  always 
feel  on  meeting  face  to  face,  in  exchanging  ideas,  in 
speaking  with  that  entire  freedom  which  one  can  never 
do  with  strangers,  than  in  one  of  those  pauses  which 
occur  in  conversation  when  a  subject  is  exhausted,  a 
dreamy  expression  would  gradually  steal  over  the  old 


rabbi’s  countenance,  from  which  suddenly  rousing 
himself  with  a  sort  of  feverish  eagerness  he  would 
exclaim — 

“  Kobus,  are  you  acquainted  with  the  young  widow 
of  the  late  Counsellor  Roemer  ?  Do  you  know,  she  is 
a  handsome  woman — a  very  handsome  woman !  She 
has  lovely  eyes,  that  young  widow  ;  and  a  most  amiable 
disposition,  too.  Do  you  know  that  the  day  before 
yesterday,  as  I  was  passing  in  front  of  her  house  in  the 
Rue  de  I’Arscnal,  she  leaned  out  of  her  window  and 
said  to  me,  ‘  Oh,  I  declare,  there  is  the  worthy  rabbi 
Sichel !  How  rejoiced  I  am  to  see  you,  Mr.  Sichel  I’ 
Then,  Kobus,  being  quite  surprised,  I  stopped  and 
replied,  smiling,  ‘  How  can  an  old  fellow  like  David 
Sichel  find  favour  in  the  eyes  of  such  a  charming  person 
as  Madame  Roemer  ?  No,  no ;  it  isn’t  possible,  and 
therefore  I  know  it  is  only  your  goodness  of  heart  which 
makes  you  say  such  things.’  And  really,  Kobus,  she 
is  both  good  and  charming  ;  and  a  clever  woman,  too. 
To  use  the  words  of  the  Song  of  Solomon,  ‘she  is  like 
the  rose  of  Sharon  and  the  lily  of  the  valley,’  ”  con¬ 
tinued  the  old  rabbi,  getting  more  and  more  animated. 

But  seeing  Fritz  smile,  he  interrupted  himself,  and 
shaking  his  head,  exclaimed — 

“You  are  laughing  !  You  must  always  be  laughing! 
Do  you  call  that  a  proper  way  of  carrying  on  a  conver¬ 
sation  ?  Look  you,  is  she  not  all  that  I  say  ?  Am  I 
not  right  ?” 

“  She  is  a  thousand  times  better,”  replied  Kobus  ; 
“  only  tell  me  the  rest.  She  brought  you  into  her 
house,  did  she  not?  She  is  anxious  to  marry  again,  eh. ^ 

“  Yes.” 

“Ah,  very  good  ;  that  makes  the  twenty-third.” 

“  The  twenty-third  that  I  have  introduced  you  to, 
and  that  you  mean  to  refuse  :  is  that  it,  Kobus  ?” 

“  Qmte  true,  David.  It  is  with  pain,  with  great  pain, 
I  say  it.  I  would  have  liked  to  marry,  just  to  please 
you,  but  you  know - ” 

Then  the  old  rabbi  would  get  angry. 

“  Yes,”  said  he,  “  I  know  you  are  a  complete  egotist ; 
a  man  who  thinks  of  nothing  but  eating  and  drinking, 
and  who  has  a  most  exalted  idea  of  his  own  importance. 
Well,  you  are  wrong,  Fritz  Kobus  ;  yes,  you  are  wrong 
to  refuse  respectable  women  like  these,  the  best  matches 
in  Hunebourg;  for  you  are  getting  old.  In  three  or  four 
years  more  you  will  be  growing  grey ;  then  you  will  send 
for  me  and  say,  ‘  David,  I  wish  you  would  look  out  for 
a  wife  for  me.  Cast  your  eyes  about.  Can  you  not 
find  something  that  would  suit  me  ?’  But  then  it  will 
be  too  late,  you  wretched  scoffer,  that  laugh  at  every¬ 
thing  !  And  this  widow  is  right  well  disposed  towards 
you, too  I” 

The  more  angry  the  old  rabbi  grew,  the  more  Fritz 
laughed. 

“  It  is  that  habit  of  laughing  of  yours,”  cried  David, 
rising  and  making  as  if  he  would  cover  his  ears  with 
his  hands  ;  “  it  is  that  manner  of  laughing  that  I  can¬ 
not  bear.  That  is  what  makes  me  angry.  A  man  must 
be  a  fool  to  laugh  in  that  fashion  I” 

Then  stopping  himself — 

“  Kobus,”  said  he,  with  an  angry  grin,  “  you  will 
drive  me  out  of  your  house  vdth  your  manner  ot 
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laughing.  Can  you  not  be  serious  for  once,  for  one 
single  time  in  your  life 

“  Come,  come,  posche-Israd"  Fritz  rejoined,  “  sit 
you  down  and  let’s  have  another  glass  of  this  old 
kirsch.” 

“  May  this  kirschcnwasscr  be  my  poison,”  said  the 
old  rabbi,  now  really  angry,  “  if  I  ever  darken  your 
door  again  !  That  trick  of  laughing  of  yours  is  so 
thoroughly  stupid  and  senseless  that  it  fairly  turns  my 
stomach.” 

And  he  stalked  out  of  the  room  and  down  the  stairs, 
exclaiming  as  he  went — 

“  It  is  the  last  time,  Kobus,  the  last  time !” 

“  Bah  !”  said  Fritz,  leaning  over  the  balustrade,  and 
grinning  with  enjoyment,  “  you  will  be  back  again 
to-morrow.” 

“  Never !” 

“  To-morrow,  David ;  you  know  the  bottle  is  still 
half  full.” 

The  old  rabbi  hurried  along  the  street  with  long 
strides,  muttering  to  himself,  while  Fritz,  as  happy  as 
a  king,  replaced  the  bottle  in  the  cupboard,  repeating 
with  a  chuckle — 

“  That  makes  the  twenty-third  !  Ah,  old  posche- 
Israel,  you  have  given  me  a  hearty  laugh  !” 

The  following  day,  or  the  day  after,  David  made 
his  appearance  again  on  Kobus’s  invitation  ;  they  seated 
themselves  at  the  same  table,  and  not  a  word  more  was 
said  of  what  had  taken  place. 

II. 

One  day,  towards  the  end  of  the  month  of  April, 
Fritz  Kobus  rose  very  early,  opened  his  windows,  which 
looked  out  on  the  square  of  the  Acacias,  and  then,  creep¬ 
ing  back  to  his  warm  bed,  pulled  the  coverlet  up  about 
his  shoulders,  arranged  the  down  quilt  over  his  legs, 
and  gazing  at  the  rosy  light  through  his  half-closed  eye¬ 
lids,  gave  two  or  three  long  yawns  of  entire  satisfaction. 
His  thoughts  ran  on  this  thing  and  that,  and  from  time 
to  time  he  opened  his  eyes  to  see  if  he  were  really 
awake. 

Outside,  the  sky  was  of  that  clear  blue  which  is  gene¬ 
rally  seen  at  the  melting  of  the  winter  snows,  when  the 
clouds  scatter,  and  the  opposit(^  roofs,  with  their  little 
fernery  at  the  windows,  the  intervening  tree-tops,  and 
all  objects  around  appear  brilliant  with  light ;  when 
you  feel  as  if  you  were  growing  young  again,  as  if  a 
new  life  were  coursing  through  your  veins,  when  all 
these  familiar  sights  which  you  had  missed  so  much 
during  the  long  winter  reappear  one  by  one — the  pot  of 
flowers  in  your  opposite  neighbour’s  window,  the  cat 
creeping  about  the  leads,  and  the  chirping  sparrows  re¬ 
commencing  their  interminable  battles. 

(Jentle  gusts  of  the  warm  air  swayed  Fritz’s  curtains 
backward  and  forward,  and  then  at  times  the  fresher 
breeze  from  the  mountains,  cooled  by  the  snows  which 
still  lingered  in  the  deep  ravines,  eddied  about  the 
apartment. 

Far  off  in  the  street  you  could  hear  the  good-wives  of 
the  village  chatting  and  laughing  together,  as  with  vigo¬ 
rous  strokes  of  their  brooms  they  swept  away  the  melt¬ 
ing  snow  that  choked  up  the  gutters,  while  the  dogs 


barked  louder  and  the  fowls  in  the  yards  cackled  more 
cheerfully  than  usual.  In  a  word,  it  was  spring. 

By  dint  of  dreaming  in  this  half-waking  state,  Kobus 
had  ended  by  falling  fast  asleep  again,  when  the  tones 
of  a  violin,  sweet  and  penetrating  as  the  voice  of  a  friend 
who  greets  you  after  a  long  absence,  roused  him  from 
his  slumbers,  and,  as  he  listened,  brought  the  tears  into 
his  eyes.  He  scarcely  ventured  to  breathe,  so  eager 
was  he  to  catch  the  sounds. 

It  was  the  violin  of  the  Bohemian  Joseph,  which  was 
surging  to  the  accompaniment  of  another  violin  and  a 
double-bass,  in  his  bedchamber,  behind  the  blue  cur¬ 
tains,  and  was  saying — 

“  It  is  I,  Kobus,  I,  your  old  friend  !  I  return  with  the 
spring  and  the  glorious  sunshine.  Hearken,  Kobus  :  the 
bees  are  humming  around  the  earliest  flowers,  the  young 
tender  leaves  are  bursting  forth,  the  first  swallows  are 
wheeling  through  the  blue  ether,  the  first  quails  creep 
down  the  newly-turned  furrows,  and  here  I  am,  come 
once  more  to  embrace  you  !  Henceforth  all  the  miseries 
of  winter  are  forgotten,  from  henceforth  I  resume  my 
wanderings  from  village  to  village,  along  the  dusty  roads, 
or  beneath  the  warm,  heavy  drops  of  the  summer  shower. 
But  I  could  not  pass  without  coming  to  see  you,  Kobus. 
I  come  to  sing  to  you  my  song  of  love,  my  first  welcome 
to  the  spring.” 

All  that  Joseph’s  violin  said  plainly,  and  many  more 
and  deeper  things — those  things  which  bring  back  the 
earliest  recollections  of  childhood,  and  which  speak  to 
ourselves  and  ourselves  alone,  so  that  the  tears  came 
into  Kobus’s  eyes  without  his  knowing  why. 

At  last,  very  gently,  he  drew  aside  the  cuitains  of  his 
bed,  the  music  still  playing  on  more  gravely  and  touch¬ 
ingly  than  ever,  and  saw  the  three  Bohemians  standing 
near  the  entrance  of  the  apartment,  and  old  Katcl 
behind,  in  the  doorway.  He  saw  Joseph,  tall,  thin, 
yellow,  in  rags  as  usual,  his  chin  stretched  over  the 
violin  with  an  air  of  earnestness  and  feeling,  the  bow 
thriHing  over  the  strings  as  if  palpitating  with  love,  his 
eyelids  half  closed,  his  masses  of  black  woolly  hair 
struggling  from  beneath  his  tattered  broad-leafed  felt 
hat,  and  falling  on  his  shoulders  like  the  fleece  of  a 
merino  sheep,  and  his  wide  nostrils  flattened  over  his 
thick  bluish  upturned  lips. 

He  saw  him  thus,  his  whole  soul  absorbed  in  the 
music,  and  near  him  Kopcl  the  hunchback,  as  black  as 
a  crow,  his  long  bony  fingers,  the  colour  of  bronze, 
working  tortuously  over  the  strings  of  tl;c  bass,  his 
patched  knee  thrust  forward,  and  his  tattered  shoo 
planted  firmly  on  the  floor  ;  and,  further  off,  the  young 
Andres,  his  large  black  eyes,  surrounded  with  a  circle  of 
white,  raised  to  the  ceiling  with  an  air  of  ecstasy. 

Fritz  saw  these  things  with  a  feeling  we  cannot  de¬ 
scribe.  And  now  I  must  tell  you  why  Joseph  came 
thus  to  serenade  Fritz  every  spring,  and  why  this  touched 
Fritz  so  deeply. 

A  long  time  before  this,  one  Christmas  eve,  Kobus 
happened  to  be  at  the  hostelry  of  the  Stag.  The 
snow  was  lying  three  feet  deep  outside.  In  the  great 
public  room,  which  was  half  filled  with  tobacco-smoke, 
the  smokers  stood  around  the  huge  metal  stove,  whilst 
from  time  to  time  one  or  another  would  move  away  for 
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a  moment  to  the  table  to  empty  his  glass  and  then  re¬ 
turn  to  warm  himself  in  silence. 

They  were  standing  thus,  thinking  of  nothing  at  all, 
when  a  Bohemian  entered.  His  bare  feet  were  peeping 
out  of  his  ragged  shoes  ;  he  was  shivering  with  cold, 
and  began  to  play  with  an  air  of  deep  dejection,  Fritz 
thought  this  music  beautiful ;  it  was  like  a  ray  of  sun¬ 
shine  breaking  through  the  grey  mists  of  winter. 

But  behind  the  Bohemian,  near  the  door,  half-concealed 
in  shadow,  stood  the  watchman  Foux,  with  the  air  of  a 
wolf  on  the  look-out  for  its  prey,  with  its  ears  cocked, 
its  pointed  muz7,le,  and  glistening  eyes.  Kobus  at  once 
guessed  that  the  Bohemian’s  papers  were  not  en  regie, 
and  that  Foux  was  watching  to  pounce  upon  him  on  his 
leaving  the  room,  and  conduct  him  to  the  watchhouse. 

It  was  for  this  reason  that,  feeling  indignant  at  such 
conduct,  he  went  up  to  the  Bohemian,  put  a  thaler  in 
his  hand,  and  slipping  his  arm  in  his,  said  to  him — 

“  I  hire  you  for  this  evening.  Come  along  with  me.” 

And  thus,  arm  in  arm,  they  left  the  room  together 
in  the  midst  of  the  general  astonishment,  and  more  than 
one  thought  to  himself — “  That  Kobus  must  be  mad  to 
go  about  with  a  Bohemian  leaning  on  his  arm  ;  he  is 
certainly  a  great  original.’’ 

Meanwhile  Foux  followed  them  at  some  distance, 
slinking  against  the  wall  to  avoid  observation.  The 
Bohemian  seemed  in  great  terror,  fearing  he  would  arrest 
him,  but  Fritz  said  to  him — 

“  Don’t  be  afraid;  he  will  not  dare  to  lay  a  finger  on 
you.” 

He  accompanied  him  in  this  way  to  his  own  house, 
where  the  table  was  laid  for  the  feast  of  the  Christ-child, 
with  the  Christmas-tree  in  the  centre  on  a  snow-white 
tablecloth,  whilst  all  around  the  kuchcu,  powdered  over 
with  white  sugar,  and  the  hougdhof,  thick  with  large 
raisins,  were  arranged  in  suitable  order.  Three  bottles 
of  old  Bordeaux,  wrapped  in  napkins,  were  heating  on 
the  marble  slab  of  the  white  porcelain  stove. 

“  Katel,  look  for  another  plate,  knife,  and  fork,”  said 
Kobus,  shaking  the  snow  off  his  feet.  “  I  mean  to  cele¬ 
brate  the  birth  of  the  Saviour  this  evening  with  this 
brave  fellow,  and  if  any  one  comes  to  take  him,  let  him 
look  out,  that’s  all.” 

The  servant  hastened  to  obey,  and  the  poor  Bohe¬ 
mian  took  his  seat  at  the  table,  full  of  wonder  at  these 
things.  The  glasses  were  filled  to  the  brim,  and  then 
Fritz  stood  up  and  said — 

“  In  honour  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  friend  of 
the  friendless !” 

At  the  same  moment  Foux  entered.  His  surprise  was 
extreme  to  see  the  zigeimr  seated  by  the  side  of  the 
master  of  the  house,  so,  in  place  of  taking  a  high  tone, 
he  merely  said — 

“  I  wish  you  a  merry  Christmas,  Mr.  Kobus.” 

“  Many  thanks.  Will  you  take  a  glassof  wine  with  us  ?” 

“  No,  thank  you.  I  never  drink  when  on  duty.  But 
this  man — do  you  know  him,  Mr.  Kobus  ?” 

“  I  know  him,  and  will  answer  for  him.” 

“  Then  his  papers  are  in  order  ?” 

I'ritz  could  hear  no  more  ;  his  round  cheeks  grew 
pale  with  anger  ;  he  rose,  and  seizing  the  watchman  by 
the  collar,  thrust  him  out  of  the  room,  exclaiming — ■ 


“  That  will  teach  you  to  enter  an  honest  man’s  house 
on  Christmas  Eve.” 

Then  he  resumed  his  seat,  and  as  the  Bohemian 
trembled  with  fear,  he  said — 

“  Don’t  be  afraid  ;  you  are  in  Fritz  Kobus’s  house. 
Eat  your  food  in  peace,  if  you  wish  to  gratify  me.” 

He  made  him  drink  a  good  draught  of  the  Bordeaux, 
and  knowing  that  Foux  was  still  watching  in  the  street, 
notwithstanding  the  snow,  he  ordered  Katel  to  get  ready 
a  comfortable  bed  for  the  poor  fellow  for  that  night,  and 
the  following  morning  to  provide  him  with  a  stout  pair 
of  shoes  and  some  old  clothes,  and  not  to  let  him  leave 
without  taking  care  to  put  some  cold  meat  and  bread  in 
the  pockets. 

Foux  waited  till  the  last  noteof  the  mass  was  over,  and 
then  went  otF ;  and  as  the  Bohemian,  who  was  no  other 
than  Joseph,  started  early  in  the  morning,  there  w'as 
nothing  more  of  the  affair.  Kobus  himself  had  forgotten 
all  about  it,  when  just  at  the  commencement  of  spring 
in  the  following  year,  being  in  bed  one  fine  morning,  he 
heard  soft  music  at  the  door  of  his  rOom.  It  was  the 
poor  swallow  whom  he  had  saved  from  the  winter 
snows,  and  who  had  come  to  thank  him  with  the  earliest 
rays  of  the  returning  sun. 

Since  then  Joseph  had  made  his  appearance  every  year 
at  the  same  period,  sometimes  alone,  sometimes  with  one 
or  two  of  his  comrades,  and  Fritz  always  received  him 
like  a  brother.  So  it  was  that  Kobus  saw  his  old  friend 
the  Bohemian  on  the  morning  in  the  way  I  have  told 
you,  and  when  the  double-bass  ceased  its  deep  thrum- 
thrum,  and  Joseph,  having  given  his  last  long-drawn 
stroke  with  the  bow,  raised  his  eyes,  Fritz  stretched 
out  his  arms  to  him  from  behind  the  curtains,  crying, 
“  Joseph  !” 

Then  the  Bohemian  came  forward  and  embraced  him, 
laughing  and  showing  his  white  teeth,  and  said — 

“You  see  I  don’t  forget  you.  The  swallow’s  first 
song  is  for  you  !” 

“  Yes,  yes,  and  yet  this  is  the  tenth  year !”  cried 
Kobus. 

They  held  e.ach  other’s  hands,  and  gazed  at  each 
other  with  tears  in  their  eyes,  and  as  the  two  others 
stood  gravely  looking  on,  Fritz  burst  out  laughing,  and 
said — 

“  Joseph,  hand  me  my  trousers.” 

The  Bohemian  having  obeyed,  he  took  two  thalers  out 
of  the  pockets. 

“  These  are  for  you  two,”  said  he  to  Kopel  and 
Andres  ;  “you  can  dine  at  the  Three  Pigeons.  Joseph 
dines  with  me.” 

Then  jumping  out  ot  bed  and  commencing  to  dress 
himself,  he  added — 

“  Have  you  made  your  round  of  the  taverns  yet, 
Joseph  ?” 

“  No,  Kobus.” 

“  Well,  make  haste  and  do  so,  for  at  twelve  o’clock 
precisely  the  table  will  be  laid.  Please  goodness,  we 
will  have  one  more  merry  bout  together  for  the  sake  of 
old  times.  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  Spring  has  come  again,  and 
we  must  see  and  give  it  a  pi'opcr  welcome.  Katel ! 
Katel !” 

“  Then  I  will  go  at  once,”  said  Joseph, 
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“  1'  es.yes,  old  fellow,  but  don’t  forget  twelve  o’clock.” 

The  Bohemian  and  his  two  comrades  descended  the 
stairs,  and  Fritz,  looking  at  his  old  servant  with  a  smile 
of  satisfaction,  said  to  her — 

“  Well,  Katel,  here  is  spring  come  back  again.  We 
must  get  up  a  little  feast  in  its  honour  ;  but  wait  a 
moment ;  let  us  commence  by  inviting  the  guests.” 

And  leaning  out  of  the  window,  he  shouted  out  to  a 
little  urchin  who  was  just  then  passing  in  the  street — 

“  Ludwig !  Ludwig !” 

The  little  fellow,  who  was  the  son  of  Koffel  the  weaver, 
stood  stock  still,  with  his  nose  in  the  air,  his  mass  of 
curly  white  hair  all  at  sixes  and  sevens,  and  his  little 
bare  feet  making  holes  in  the  melting  snow. 

“  Game  up  here  1”  cried  Kobus  to  him. 

The  child  lost  no  time  in  obeying,  and  stood  at  the 
door  of  the  room,  his  eyes  cast  down,  and  scratching 
his  head  with  an  air  of  embarrassment. 

“  Come  in,  my  lad  ;  listen  to  me  ;  but,  first,  here  are 
two  groschm  for  you.” 

Ludwig  took  the  iwogroschen^  and  stuffed  them  in  the 
pockets  of  his  linen  trousers,  passing  his  sleeve  across 
his  nose  as  he  did  so,  as  much  as  to  say,  “  Very  good.” 

“  You  are  to  run  to  Frederick  Schoultz’s  in  the  Rue 
du  Plat  d’Etain,  and  to  Mr.  Haan’s,  the  tax-collector’s, 
at  the  Swan  He.  •!.  You  understand  me  ?” 

Ludwig  bobbed  his  head  in  token  of  assent. 

“  You  are  to  tell  them  that  Fritz  Kobus  invites  them 
to  dine  with  him  at  twelve  o’clock  precisely.” 

“  Yes,  Mr.  Kobus.” 

“  But  stop  ;  you  must  go  also  to  the  old  rabbi 
David’s,  and  tell  him  that  I  expect  him  to  coffee  about 
one  o’clock,  and  now  be  off  with  you — quick  !” 

The  little  fellow  clattered  down  the  stairs  as  if  he 
would  break  his  neck,  and  Kobus  from  the  window 
watched  him  for  a  while  running  up  the  muddy  street, 
and  jumping  over  the  gutters  like  a  greyhound.  The  old 
servant  still  stood  waiting. 

“  Hark  you,  Katel,”  said  Kobus,  turning  round,  “  you 
must  be  off  to  the  market  at  once.  Choose  the  very 
best  both  of  fish  and  game  that  you  can  find.  If  there 
is  any  early  fruit,  bring  it,  no  matter  what  the  price  ; 
the  main  point  is  to  have  everything  of  the  best.  I  will 
look  after  the  laying  of  the  table,  and  getting  up  the  wine, 
so  you  have  nothing  to  attend  to  but  the  kitchen.  But 
make  haste,  for  I  am  certain  Professor  Speck  and  all  the 
gourmands  of  the  town  are  already  on  the  ground, 
securing  the  choicest  morsels.” 

III. 

After  Katel  was  gone,  Fritz  went  to  the  kitchen  and 
lighted  a  candle,  in  order  to  take  a  look  over  his  cellar 
and  choose  a  few  bottles  of  good  old  wine  to  celebrate 
the  festival  of  spring. 

His  broad,  good-humoured  face  beamed  with  inward 
contentment  as  he  looked  forward  in  imagination  to  a 
long  series  of  happy  days  following  each  other  in  dose 
succession,  even  to  autumn — to  the  asparagus  fete,  the 
bowling  parties  at  the  Pannier  of  Flowers  outside  Hune- 
bourg,  the  fishing  excursions  with  Christel,  his  farm- 
manager  at  Meisenthal,  the  gliding  down  the  Loiser  in 
a  boat,  under  the  flickering  shadows  of  the  great  elms 


which  hung  over  it,  and  almost  met  at  the  top  ;  then 
Christel,  with  the  fishing-pole  on  his  shoulder,  crying 
out,  “  Halt !”  when  they  w^ere  close  to  the  trout-pool, 
suddenly  spreading  out  his  net  in  a  circle  like  an  im¬ 
mense  spider’s  web  over  the  glassy  water,  and  drawing 
it  in  again  all  alive  with  the  sparkling  fish.  He  saw  all 
this  already  in  imagination,  and  a  great  many  things  be¬ 
sides  ;  the  setting  out  for  the  chase  in  the  beech  forest 
near  Katzenback,  the  char-h-hanc  full  of  merry  fellows, 
their  high  leather  gaiters  buckled  tightly  to  their  legs, 
their  game-bags  strapped  on  their  backs  over  their  grey 
blouses,  their  shot-bags  and  powder-horns  slung  over 
their  hips,  their  double-barrelled  guns  between  their 
knees,  the  butt  resting  in  the  straw  at  their  feet — all 
huddled  pell-mell  together.  The  dogs  tied  behind, 
snapping,  barking,  pulling,  and  he  himself  on  the  box 
driving  up  to  Roedig  the  gamekeeper’s  lodge,  and  then 
seeing  the  rest  of  the  party  off,  whilst  he  stayed  behind 
himself  to  look  after  the  dinner,  to  fry  the  onions  and 
put  the  wine-flasks  in  the  coolers.  Then  the  return  of 
the  sportsmen  in  the  evening,  some  with  empty  bags, 
and  others  blowing  their  horns  in  sign  of  successful 
sport.  All  these  happy  days  passed  before  his  thoughts 
as  he  was  lighting  his  candle — the  haymaking,  the  h.ar- 
vest,  the  vintage — until  he  fairly  chuckled  with  delight. 

At  last  he  descended  the  stairs,  shading  the  candle 
with  his  hand,  the  bunch  of  keys  in  his  pocket,  and  a 
basket  over  his  arm.  Down  below  underneath  the 
staircase  he  unlocked  the  door  of  the  cellar,  a  large  old 
vaulted  apartment,  very  dry,  and  the  walls  all  covered 
over  with  incrustations  of  saltpetre,  which  sparkled  like 
crystal.  It  had  been  the  cellar  of  the  Kobuses  for  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years,  from  the  time  when  his  great¬ 
grandfather  Nicholas  placed  the  first  butt  of  Marha- 
bruuner  in  it  in  the  year  1715,  since  which  time,  thanks 
to  Providence,  it  had  been  increased  year  after  year  by 
the  prudence  and  foresight  of  succeeding  generations  of 
Kobuses. 

He  threw  open  the  door,  his  eyes  expanded  wide  with 
pleasure,  and  saw  before  him  the  two  little  blue  cellar 
windows  which  looked  out  on  the  square  of  the  Acacias. 
Then  he  passed  slowly  in  front  of  a  row  of  little  casks 
strongly  hooped  with  iron,  and  resting  on  thick  beams 
ranged  parallel  with  the  wall,  and,  contemplating  them, 
he  said  to  himself — 

“  This  Gleiszeeler  is  eight  years  old  ;  I  bought  it  my¬ 
self  from  the  growers.  It  ought  now  to  have  settled 
enough  ;  it  is  full  time  it  was  bottled.  Next  week  I 
will  eng.age  Schweyer  the  bottler,  and  we  will  com¬ 
mence  the  job  together.  This  Steinberg,  now,  is  eleven 
ye.ars  old  ;  it  met  with  a  mishap — it  did  not  clear  ;  but 
that  ought  to  have  disappeared  by  this  time  -,  we  sh<ill 
soon  see.  Ah  !  there  is  my  Forstheimer  of  last  year, 
which  I  treated  with  white  of  egg ;  I  must  have  a  look 
at  it,  but  I  don’t  want  to  spoil  my  mouth  to-d.ay — to¬ 
morrow  or  next  day  will  be  time  enough  for  that.” 

And  thinking  of  these  things,  Kobus  pursued  his  on¬ 
ward  course  gravely  and  thoughtfully. 

At  the  first  turning,  and  just  as  he  was  about  to  enter 
the  second  cellar,  his  real  cellar,  the  bottled  cellar,  he 
stopped  to  snuff  the  candle,  which  he  was  obliged  to  do 
with  his  fingers,  as  he  had  forgotten  the  snuffers,  and, 
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putting  his  foot  on  the  lighted  snufF  to  extinguish  it,  he 
advanced  in  a  stooping  posture  along  a  little  vaulted  pas¬ 
sage  cut  out  of  the  rock.  At  the  end  of  this  passage  he 
opened  a  second  door  fastened  with  an  enormous  pad¬ 
lock,  and  pushing  it  open,  he  drew  himself  up  in  delight 
and  cried — 

“  Ha  !  ha  !  here  we  are  at  last !” 

And  his  voice  echoed  beneath  the  lofty  grey  vaulted 
roof.  At  the  same  moment  a  black  cat  scrambled  hastily 
up  the  cellar  wall,  turning  round  when  it  reached  the 
little  window,  and  showing  its  gleaming  green  eyes  for 
a  moment  before  it  made  its  escape  into  the  Rue  du 
Coin-Brule. 

This  cellar,  the  soundest  and  driest  in  Hunebourg, 
was  partly  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock,  and  the  remainder 
was  built  of  enormous  square  stone  blocks.  It  was  not 
very  large,  being  at  the  most  twenty  feet  long  by  fifteen 
broad,  but  it  was  very  lofty,  and  was  divided  in  two  by 
a  stout  open  planking,  and  fastened  by  a  door  of  the 
same  material.  All  round  the  walls  were  rows  of  bins, 
in  which  the  tiers  of  bottles  were  arranged  in  admirable 
order.  They  were  of  every  year  from  1780  to  1840. 
The  light  which  penetrated  through  the  three  openings 
in  the  exterior  wall,  broken  by  the  lattice-work,  was 
reflected  from  the  sparkling  ends  of  the  bottles  in  a  most 
agreeable  and  picturesque  manner.  Kobus  entered.  He 
had  brought  with  him  an  osier  basket  divided  into  square 
compartments,  each  intended  to  hold  a  single  bottle,  and 
placing  this  basket  on  the  ground,  and  holding  the  candle 
aloft,  he  passed  slowly  along  the  rows  of  bins.  The 
sight  of  all  these  noble  wines,  some  with  their  blue 
seals,  others  with  their  leaden  capsules,  touched  him 
deeply,  and  after  a  few  moments  of  silent  contemplation, 
he  exclaimed — 

“  If  the  fine  old  fellows  who  for  the  last  hundred 
and  fifty  years  have  taken  so  much  trouble  and  showed 
so  much  foresight  in  storing  up  these  excellent  wines, 
could  visit  the  earth  again,  I  am  sure  they  would  be 
pleased  to  see  me  following  their  good  example,  and 
would  think  me  worthy  of  succeeding  them  in  this  lower 
world.  Yes,  they  would  be  charmed  !  for  those  three 
bins  I  filled  with  my  own  hands,  and  I  will  venture  to 
say  with  discernment.  I  always  took  care  to  go  to  the 
vineyard  myself,  and  to  treat  with  the  vinegrowers  in 
the  very  presence  of  the  vats.  Nor  did  I  spare  myself 
any  more  as  regards  the  care  of  the  cellar,  so  that  these 
wines,  although  newer  than  the  others,  are  not  inferior 
in  quality,  and  as  they  grow  old  will  be  worthy  to  re¬ 
place  them.  It  is  thus  that  good  traditions  are  handed 
down,  and  that  you  will  find  families  who  not  only  equal, 
but  even  improve  on,  the  doings  of  their  forefathers. 

“  Yes,  if  old  Nicholas  Kobus,  my  grandfather  Frantz- 
Sepel,  and  my  own  father  Zacharias  could  come  back 
and  taste  these  wines,  they  would  be  satisfied  with  their 
grandson.  They  would  see  perpetuated  in  him  all  their 
own  wisdom  and  their  own  virtues.  Unluckily  they 
can’t  return,  it  is  all  over  with  them  here ;  and  I  must 
take  their  place  in  everything  and  for  all  time.  It  is  sad, 
nevertheless,  to  think  that  such  prudent  men  and  such 
good  livers  can  no  longer  taste  a  drop  of  their  own 
wine,  and  gladden  their  hearts,  thanking  God  for  his 
good  gifts.  But  such  is  the  way  of  the  world;  the 


same  event  happens  to  all  sooner  or  later,  and  that  is 
why  we  should  enjoy  the  good  things  of  life  while  we 
are  here !” 

After  these  somewhat  melancholy  reflections  Kobus 
proceeded  to  choose  the  wines  he  wished  to  place  before 
his  friends  that  day  at  dinner,  and  this  occupation  put 
him  in  a  good  humour  again. 

“  We  will  begin,”  said  he,  “  with  the  wines  of 
France,  which  my  worthy  grandfather,  Frantz-Sepel, 
thought  more  highly  of  than  all  others  ;  and  he  wasn’t, 
perhaps,  far  astray  in  that,  for  this  red  Bordeaux  ii 
without  doubt  the  best  thing  in  the  world  for  fortifying 
the  stomach.  Yes,  let  us  first  lay  aside  these  six 
bottles  of  Bordeaux ;  that  will  be  a  good  beginning. 
And  to  them  let  us  add  three  bottles  of  Rudesheim,  which 
my  poor  father  was  so  fond  of ;  stay,  let  us  say  four 
bottles  in  honour  of  his  memory.  That  makes  ten 
already.  But  as  regards  the  two  others,  which  are  to 
finish  up  with,  we  want  something  choicer  and  older ; 
something  which  will  make  us  sing  like  larks — stay,  I 
must  examine  into  this  matter  a  little  more  closely.” 

Then  Kobus,  stooping  down,  gently  removed  the 
layer  of  straw  from  the  bin  below,  and  on  the  old  labels 
read  as  follows  : — '' Alarkabrunner  of  ^'Affenihal 

of  1804,”  Johanntsherg  of  the  Capudnes”  no  date. 

“Ah,  ah!  * 'Johannisberg  of  the  Capudnes,"'  he  ex¬ 
claimed,  rising  to  his  feet  and  giving  a  knowing  clack 
with  his  tongue.  He  took  one  of  the  dust-covered 
bottles,  and  placed  it  reverently  in  the  basket. 

“  I  know  that  wine  !”  said  he. 

And  then  for  more  than  a  minute  his  thoughts  were 
busy  with  the  Capucines  of  Hunebourg,  who,  in  the 
year  1 793,  on  the  arrival  of  the  French,  abandoned 
their  cellar,  from  the  pillage  of  which  his  grandfather 
Frantz  had  the  good  fortune  to  save  two  or  three  hun¬ 
dred  bottles.  It  was  a  wine  as  yellow  as  gold,  and  of 
so  delicate  a  flavour  that  in  drinking  it  it  seemed  to  you 
almost  as  if  some  Eastern  perfume  were  melting  in  your 
mouth.  Recollecting  this,  Kobus  felt  satisfied  with  his 
choice,  and,  without  filling  the  remaining  compartment 
of  the  basket,  he  said  to  himself — 

“  That’s  quite  enough  ;  another  bottle  of  the  Capudne 
and  we  should  all  be  rolling  under  the  table.  You 
should  use,  as  my  good  father  was  always  in  the  habit 
of  saying,  but  you  should  not  abuse.” 

Then  placing  the  basket  carefully  outside  the  lattice, 
he  closed  the  door,  replaced  the  padlock,  and  took  his 
way  back  to  the  outer  cellar.  In  passing  he  completed 
the  contents  of  the  basket  by  the  addition  of  a  bottle  of 
old  rum,  which  he  took  from  a  separate  compartment, 
something  like  a  chest,  which  was  fixed  between  two 
of  the  pillars  supporting  the  low  vaulted  roof.  Then 
leaving  the  cellar  he  ascended  the  steps,  stopping  at 
each  door  to  close  and  lock  it  carefully. 

On  reaching  the  upper  landing  he  heard  the  clattering 
of  saucepans  and  the  crackling  of  the  fire,  showing  that 
the  preparations  had  already  begun  in  the  kitchen.  Katel 
had  returned  from  market,  and  everything  was  going  on 
steadily  and  rapidly.  This  pleased  him  greatly.  He 
continued  his  ascent  therefore,  and  stopping  in  the 
passage  opposite  the  kitchen  door,  from  which  he  could 
see  the  blazing  fire  on  the  hearth,  he  cried  out — 
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“  Here  is  the  wine  !  I  hope  you  will  surpass  your¬ 
self  to-day,  Katel,  and  that  you  will  give  us  a  dinner 
which  will — in  short,  which - ” 

“  Make  your  mind  easy,  master,”  replied  the  old 
cook,  who  did  not  relish  directions ;  “  had  you  ever 
cause  to  find  fault  with  me  during  the  twenty  years  I 
have  been  in  your  service  ?” 

“  No,  Katel,  no,  on  the  contrary ;  but  you  know 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  doing  well,  very  well,  and 
extremely  well.” 

“I  will  do  what  I  can,”  replied  the  old  woman, 
“  and  no  one  can  ask  more  from  me.” 

Then,  casting  his  eyes  about,  Kobus — seeing  two 
young  pullets  lying  on  the  table,  a  superb  pike  reposing 
in  the  stewpan,  a  number  of  delicate  little  trout  prepared 
for  frying,  and  a  magnificent  pate~de-foie-gras — was 
satisfied  that  all  would  go  well. 

“  Very  good,  very  good,”  said  he,  moving  away ; 
“  you  are  getting  on  capitally.  Ha  !  ha !  ha  !  We  shall 
have  a  jolly  evening  !” 

Instead  of  entering  the  usual  dining-room  he  took 
the  little  passage  to  the  right,  and,  laying  down  his 
basket  in  front  of  a  lofty  door,  took  a  key  from  his 
pocket  and  opened  it.  Before  him  was  the  gala-chamber 
of  the  Kobuses — never  used  except  on  great  occasions. 
The  jalousies  of  the  three  lofty  windows  at  the  farther 
cud  were  closed,  and  the  grey  light  which  filtered 
through  them  rendered  dimly  visible  through  the  gloom 
the  antique  furniture  covered  with  yellow  damask,  a 
mantelpiece  of  white  marble,  and,  hanging  on  the  walls, 
a  number  of  large  picture-frames  covered  with  yellow 
gauze. 

Fritz  first  opened  the  windows  and  pushed  back  the 
blinds  to  allow  the  air  to  enter.  Seen  by  the  light  of 
day  this  banquet-hall,  which  was  wainscoted  with  old 
oak,  had  something  grave  and  dignified  in  its  appear¬ 
ance,  and  one  could  see  at  a  glance  that  good  eating 
and  drinking  had  been  the  order  of  the  day  there  for 
many  a  generation.  Fritz  then  drew  aside  the  curtains 
from  before  the  pictures.  The  first  was  the  portrait  of 
Nicholas  Kobus,  councillor  at  the  court  of  the  Elector 
Frederick  William,  in  the  year  of  grace  1 7 15.  The 
councillor  wore  an  immense  wig  of  the  time  of 
Louis  XIV.,  a  maroon-coloured  coat  with  wide  sleeves 
turned  up  to  the  elbows,  and  fine  lace  ruffles  ;  his  face 
was  large  and  square,  and  had  an  expression  of  dignity. 
Another  portrait  represented  Frantz-Sepel  Kobus,  an 
ensign  in  the  Leiningen  Regiment  of  Dragoons,  dressed 
in  his  uniform  of  sky-blue,  with  silver  lace,  a  white 
scarf  over  his  left  shoulder,  his  hair  powdered,  and  a 
three-cornered  hat  perched  on  the  one  side  of  his  head. 
He  could  not  have  been  more  than  twenty  years  of  age 
at  the  farthest,  and  looked  as  blooming  and  fresh  as  a 
rosebud.  A  third  portrait  was  that  of  Zacharias  Kobus, 
the  juge  de  paix,  dressed  in  a  black  square-cut  coat. 
He  held  his  snuff-box  in  his  hand,  and  wore  a  rat- 
tailed  peruke. 

These  three  portr^ts,  which  were  of  the  same  size, 
were  solid  careful  paintings,  which  showed  plainly  that 
the  Kobuses  had  the  wherewithal  to  pay  the  artists 
handsomely  who  had  been  charged  with  the  task  of 
handing  down  their  effigies  to  posterity.  Fritz  bore  a 


striking  resemblance  to  them  all,  displaying  the  same 
blue  eyes,  broad  fleshy  nose,  rounded  chin,  with  a  deep 
depression  in  the  centre,  wide  well-formed  mouth,  and 
a  general  air  of  good-humour  and  contentment. 

Lastly,  to  the  right,  on  the  wall  opposite  the  fireplace, 
was  the  portrait  of  a  woman,  Kobus’s  grandmother, 
fresh  and  smiling,  with  the  mouth  half  open  so  as  to 
show  two  rows  of  the  most  beautiful  teeth  imaginable, 
the  hair  raised  on  the  top  of  the  head  in  the  form  of  a 
ship,  and  wearing  a  velvet  robe  of  sky-blue  trimmed  with 
rose-colour. 

Judging  from,  this  portrait,  his  grandfather  Frantz- 
Sepel  must  have  made  many  a  fellow  envious  of  him, 
and  you  could  not  but  feel  astonished  at  his  grandson 
showing  so  little  inclination  for  marriage. 

All  these  portraits,  with  their  massive  gilt  frames, 
produced  a  fine  effect  against  the  brown  background  of 
the  lofty  hall.  Above  the  door  was  a  sort  of  moulding, 
representing  Cupid  borne  aloft  in  a  car  drawn  by  three 
doves.  In  fact,  the  entire  furniture,  the  cabinets,  with 
their  high  inlaid  doors,  the  old  rosewood  cheffonier, 
the  immense  sideboard  with  its  massive  carved  panels, 
the  oval  table  with  its  twisted  legs,  even  to  the  polished 
oak  floor  with  its  alternate  squares  of  black  and  yellow, 
showed  what  a  good  figure  the  Kobuses  must  have 
made  in  Hunebourg  for  the  last  hundred  and  fifty  years. 

Fritz,  after  throwing  back  the  jalousies,  pushed  the 
table,  which  was  fitted  with  casters,  into  the  middle  of 
the  room,  and  then  proceeded  to  unlock  two  cupboards, 
those  lofty  cupboards  with  double  doors  which  one  secs 
in  old  wainscoted  apartments,  and  which  reach  from 
floor  to  ceiling.  In  one  was  the  table  linen,  of  the 
greatest  beauty  and  fineness,  stored  aw’ay  on  tiers  of 
shelves  ;  on  the  other,  the  dinner  service  of  magnificent 
old  flowered  Saxon  porcelain,  richly  moulded  and  gilt, 
the  piles  of  plates  below,  and  the  dishes  of  all  kinds, 
the  rounded  soup-tureens,  the  epergnes,  the  sugar-bowls, 
and  what  not,  arranged  in  regular  order  above  -,  then 
the  plate  for  everyday  use  by  itself  in  a  basket. 

Kobus  selected  a  beautiful  damask  cloth  and  spread  it 
carefully  on  the  table,  passing  his  hand  over  the  folds  to 
smooth  them  down,  and  tying  the  corners  in  large  knots 
to  prevent  them  from  sweeping  on  the  floor.  This  task 
he  performed  slowly,  gravely,  lovingly.  After  which 
he  took  a  pile  of  dinner  plates  and  placed  them  on  the 
mantelpiece,  and  by  their  side  another  pile  of  soup- 
plates.  He  did  the  same  with  a  tray  of  crystal  goblets, 
cut  in  large  diamond  pattern,  those  massive  goblets  in 
which  red  wines  take  the  deep  blue  of  the  ruby,  and 
white  that  of  the  topaz.  Lastly,  he  arranged  the  knives 
and  forks  on  the  table,  and  folded  the  napkins  between 
each  with  great  care,  in  the  form  of  a  ship  and  a  bishop’s 
mitre  alternately,  moving  now  to  the  right,  now  to  the 
left,  in  order  to  judge  the  better  of  the  effect. 

During  this  operation,  his  broad  good-humoured 
features  wore  an  air  of  absorbing  interest  impossible  to 
describe ;  his  eyes  were  pressed  tightly  together  and  his 
brows  knit. 

“  Yes,  that’s  it,”  said  he  to  himself  in  a  low  voice ; 
“  the  tall  FrederickSchoultzon  the  side  next  the  windows 
with  his  back  to  the  light ;  the  tall  collector  Christian 
Haan  opposite  him  ;  Joseph  here,  myself  yonder.  That 
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will  do,  that  will  be  a  capital  arrangement.  Whenever 
the  door  opens  I  shall  see  beforehand  all  that  goes  on ; 
I  shall  know  what  is  coming  next.  I  can  sign  to  Katel 
to  come  forward  or  to  wait  it  will  do  very  well  indeed. 
Now  for  the  glasses  ;  on  the  right,  that  for  the  Bor¬ 
deaux,  to  begin  with  ;  in  the  middle  the  Rudeskeim  and 
then  the  Johanutsbirg  dcs  Capuchies.  Everything  in  the 
proper  order  and  time.  The  oil-stand  on  the  mantel¬ 
piece  and  the  pepper  on  the  table  ;  nothing  seems  want¬ 
ing,  and  I  flatter  myself — ha!  the  wine!  As  the  weather 
is  getting  warm  already,  we  shall  put  it  to  cool  in  a 
bucket  under  the  pump,  except  the  Bordeaux,  which 
ought  to  be  drunk  slightly  warmed.  I  must  warn 
Katel.  And  now,  to  think  of  myself,  I  must  shave, 
and  change  my  shirt,  and  put  on  my  handsome  marone 
coat.  That’s  going  it,  Kobus,  ha  I  ha  I  ha  I  It’s  quite 
a  spring  fete,  and  then  see  what  glorious  sunshine 


outside  I  Why  there’s  that  tall  Frederick  already  tak¬ 
ing  his  walk  in  the  square ;  there’s  not  a  moment  to 
lose !” 

Fritz  hastened  out,  and  in  passing  the  kitchen  door 
warned  Kate  to  heat  the  Bordeaux  and  cool  the  other 
wines.  He  was  beaming  with  delight,  and  hummed  to 
himself  as  he  entered  his  room,  “  Summer  comes,  let  all 
rejoice,  tra  la  la  I  tra  la  la  !” 

The  rich  smell  of  the  lobster-soup  was  by  this  time 
filling  the  whole  house,  and  tall  Fretzel,  the  woman- 
cook  of  the  Boeuf  Rouge,  who  had  been  warned  before¬ 
hand,  now  came  to  undertake  the  attendance,  since  old 
Katel  couldn’t  be  in  the  kitchen  and  the  dining-room  at 
the  same  time. 

The  half-hour  had  already  struck  by  the  clock  of 
Saint  I.audolphe,  and  the  guests  could  net  fail  to  make 
their  appearance  very  soon. 


A  PRAYER  FOR  INDIFFERENCE. 


Oft  I’ve  implored  the  gods  in  vain, 

And  pray’d  till  I’ve  been  weary : 

For  once  I’ll  seek  my  wish  to  gain 
Of  Oberon  the  fairy. 

Sweet  airy  being,  wanton  sprite. 

Who  livest  in  woods  unseen  ; 

And  oft  by  Cynthia’s  silver  light 
Trip’st  gaily  o'er  the  green; 

If  e’er  thy  pitying  heart  was  moved 
As  ancient  stories  tell ; 

And  for  th’  Athenian  maid  who  loved. 
Thou  sought’st  a  wondrous  spell, 

O I  deign  once  more  t’  exert  thy  power ! 
Haply  some  herb  or  tree. 

Sovereign  as  juice  from  western  flower, 
Conceals  a  balm  for  me. 

I  ask  no  kind  return  in  love. 

No  tempting  charm  to  please  ; 

Far  from  the  heart  such  gifts  remove. 
That  sighs  for  peace  and  ease  I 

Nor  ease,  nor  peace,  that  heart  can  know, 
That  like  the  needle  true. 

Turns  at  the  touch  of  joy  or  woe. 

But,  turning,  trembles  too. 

Far  as  distress  the  soul  can  wound, 

’Tis  pain  in  each  degree  ; 

’Tis  bliss  but  to  a  certain  bound — 

Beyond — is  agony  ; 

Then  take  this  treacherous  sense  of  mine, 
Which  dooms  me  still  to  smart ; 

Which  pleasure  can  to  pain  refine. 

To  pain  new  pangs  impart. 


O  I  haste  to  shed  the  sovereign  balm. 

My  shatter’d  nerves  new-string  ; 

And  for  my  guest,  serenely  calm. 

The  nymph  Indifference  bring  I 

At  her  approach,  see  Hope,  see  Fear, 

See  Expectation  fly ! 

And  Disappointment  in  the  rear. 

That  blasts  the  purposed  joy. 

The  tears,  which  Pity  taught  to  flow. 

My  eyes  shall  then  disown  ; 

The  heart,  that  throbb’d  at  others’  woe, 

Shall  then  scarce  feel  its  own. 

The  wounds,  which  now  each  moment  bleed. 
Each  moment  then  shall  close  ; 

And  tranquil  days  shall  then  succeed 
To  nights  of  sweet  repose. 

O  fairy-elf  I  but  grant  me  this. 

This  one  kind  comfort  send  ! 

And  so  may  never-fading  bliss 
Thy  flowery  paths  attend  ! 

So  may  the  glowworm’s  glimmering  light 
Thy  tiny  footsteps  lead 

To  some  new  region  of  delight. 

Unknown  to  mortal  tread  ! 

And  be  thy  acorn-goblet  fill’d 
With  heaven’s  ambrosial  dew. 

From  sweetest,  freshest  flow’ers  distill’d. 

That  shed  fresh  sweets  for  you. 

And  what  of  life  remains  for  me. 

I’ll  pass  in  sober  ease 

Half-pleased,  contented  will  I  be. 

Content — but  half  to  please. 
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THE  WOUNDED. 


IN  a  recent  number*  we  gave  some  account  of  the 
injuries  inflicted  by  shot  and  shell  on  the  field  of 
battle.  Unhappily  these,  appalling  as  they  are,  are  far 
from  completing  the  list  of  casualties  to  which  soldiers 
are  exposed.  Punctured,  incised,  and  lacerated  wounds 
from  bayonet,  lance,  and  sword,  swell  the  catalogue  to 
a  fearful  extent.  It  may  be  true,  as  a  distinguished  field 
officer  says  in  a  recent  work,  that  regiments  never  actu¬ 
ally  cross  bayonets  ;  either  the  attacking  body  faltering 
or  the  attacked  breaking  before  actual  collision.  Never¬ 
theless  the  bayonet  is  used,  and  with  terrible  effect  too, 
the  wounds  it  inflicts  being  of  a  peculiarly  dangerous 
character,  and  awfully  productive  of  locked-jaw.  Un¬ 
like  a  sword,  the  bayonet  does  not  cut  its  way  into  the 
flesh,  but  tears  it  open  as  it  enters,  the  injury  thus  par¬ 
taking  equally  of  the  dangers  of  the  punctured  and 
lacerated  wound.  Severe  inflammation  invariably  fol¬ 
lows  a  deep  thrust  of  this  weapon,  the  bruised  flesh 
swells  and  suppurates,  and  the  pus,  unable  to  extricate 
itself,  forms  dangerous  and  most  agonising  deposits. 

The  modern  sword-bayonet  is  a  great  improvement 
in  this  respect ;  it  cuts  cleanly,  and  consequently  the  in¬ 
juries  it  inflicts  are  not  more  dangerous  than  a  sword- 
thrust.  We  regret,  however,  to  observe  that  drill- 
sergeants  inculcate  a  totally  useless  and  diabolical  twist 
of  the  bayonet  in  the  wound,  with  a  view  to  facilitate 
the  extrication  of  the  weapon.  The  plea  is  as  absurd 
as  the  action  is  atrocious.  The  purchase  a  man  has 
with  the  length  and  weight  of  his  rifle,  renders  the 
straight  withdrawal  of  the  bayonet  an  easy  matter.  True 
enough,  the  flesh  may  close  upon  a  sword  so  tightly 
as  to  render  its  reebvery  very  difficult,  but  it  is  no  rule 
for  a  leverage  of  five  feet  of  wood  and  iron  held  in  both 
hands. 

Lances  are  hideous  contrivances,  and  ought  to  be  put 
aside  altogether.  They  are  really  of  little  use  in  battle 
— who  ever  heard  of  infantry  being  broken  by  lancers  ? 
— and  in  the  pursuit  their  action  is  appalling.  Think 
of  driving  a  pole  between  a  man’s  shoulders  and  a  yard 
through  his  breast !  Think,  too,  of  the  withdrawal 
of  the  weapon.  When  the  present  writer  was  of 
some  ten  years  old,  he  shot  a  pigeon  with  an  arrow  ; 
the  viscera  of  the  poor  creature  clung  round  the  shaft 
and  were  withdrawn  with  it !  Something  of  the  sort 
occurs  after  every  lance-thrust  driven  home.  Surgery  is 
very  powerless  in  the  presence  of  such  a  ghastly  wound. 

Sabre  wounds,  those  at  least  inflicted  by  the  edge  of 
the  sword,  are  not  very  dangerous,  unless  received  in 
the  head.  The  effect  of  a  downright  cut  on  the  head 
from  a  heavy  cavalry  sword  is  much  the  same  as  that 
of  an  axe.  When  it  fairly  strikes  the  skull  the  sound 
s  precisely  similar  to  that  produced  by  a  butcher’s  cleaver 
in  jointing  a  loin  of  veal — a  shrill  crash  very  sickening 
to  hear. 

The  great  latte,  or  straight  sword,  of  the  French 
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cuirassiers  and  some  other  regiments  of  heavy  cavalry, 
inflicts  terrible  gashes.  It  is  used  in  a  peculiar  manner, 
being  thrust  forward  with  a  slant,  so  as  to  sheer  into  the 
flesh  like  a  carving-knife  into  a  round  of  beef,  without 
the  point  becoming  engaged  in  the  wound,  an  accident  to 
be  avoided  under  penalty  of  the  probable  loss  of  sword 

or  saddle.  This  nearly  happened  to  Sir  J.  S - when 

charging  at  the  head  of  his  regiment  in  the  Crimea,  we 
forget  at  what  particular  battle.  Riding  at  full  speed, 
he  struck  his  sword  through  a  Russian  officer  ;  the  flesh 
held  the  blade,  which  twisted  the  poor  Russian  com¬ 
pletely  round,  and  almost  pulled  the  Englishman  from 
his  horse.  The  weight  of  the  slaughtered  gentleman 
in  toppling  over  liberated  the  weapon.  But,  as  far  as 
we  remember,  his  destroyer  made  a  resolution  to  use 
the  point  no  more.  There  is  a  graphic  and  very  repul¬ 
sive  account  of  the  matter  in  a  recent  History  of  the  Cri¬ 
mean  War,  to  which  we  refer  the  admirers  of  “  glory.” 

The  short  brass -handled  infantry  sword  of  the  French, 
called  familiarly  a  briquet,  or  “  strike-a-light,”  is  a  very 
fearful  weapon  to  look  at.  When  it  was  known  in 
England  that  the  First  Napoleon  had  furnished  his  in¬ 
fantry  with  this  instrument — a  sort  of  revival  of  the  short 
Roman  sword — it  created  a  great  sensation  in  military 
circles.  “  The  bloody-minded  villain  has  given  his 
infantry  short-swords,”  said  Sir  Ralph  Cotton  :  “the 
slaughter  will  be  awful !” 

The  inference  would  have  been  sound  had  the  datum 
been  correct.  Like  many  other  admirable  theories,  the 
facts  refused  to  bend  to  it.  The  vision  of  hand-to-band 
fights,  converting  a  battle-field  into  an  arena  of  gladiators, 
one-half  of  whom  must  necessarily  perish,  was  not 
realised.  The  French  infantry-man  stuck  to  his  musket 
and  bayonet  as  long  as  he  possibly  could,  and  when  he 
lost  them,  took  himself  out  of  the  conflict  with  all  con¬ 
venient  despatch.  The  reason  is  that  the  briquet  is  not 
a  weapon,  but  a  chopper  for  cutting  wood  for  the  bivouac 
and  camp  fires,  made  in  the  form  of  a  Roman  sword, 
partly  for  the  sake  of  appearance,  and  partly  for  con¬ 
venience  in  carrying.  Its  handiness,  weight,  and  breadth 
of  blade  renders  it  as  suitajle  for  this  purpose  as  abillhook. 
May  not  the  celebrated  “  brownbills  ”  of  the  old  English 
yeomanry  have  been  designed  for  a  similar  use,  and  only 
exceptionally  used  as  a  weapon  of  offence  ?  And  \hebriquet 
may  be  occasionally  so  employed  ;  “  Tout  devient  arme 
pour  un  homme  de  coeur  a  son  corps  defendant”  (All 
things  become  weapons  to  a  brave  man  defending  him¬ 
self),  as  the  French  proverb  has  it.  They  are  sometimes 
made  use  of,  or  abuse  of  rather,  by  the  privates  in  their 
duels,  and  serious  injuries  result  from  the  disgracefu 
practice. 

From  this  description  of  the  weapons  the  wounds 
may  be  inferred.  Our  purpose  is  not  to  harrow  the 
feelings  of  our  readers,  but  to  suggest  the  means  best 
adapted  to  afford  relief  to  sufferers  from  the  injuries  of 
battle  or  accident.  As  regards  the  former,  all  we  can 
do  is  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  surgeons,  by  fur- 
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nishing  them  with  the  necessary  appliances  in  the  greatest 
abundance  possible.  For  a  description  of  these  we  beg 
to  refer  the  reader  to  our  article  entitled,  “  Woman’s 
Work  in  War-time,”  in  the  October  number  of  this 
Magazine.  We  would,  however,  insist  on  the  necessity 
of  sending  the  largest  procurable  supplies  of  lint  and 
“  charpie.”  Many  a  life  has  been  saved  by  a  plug  of 
lint ;  and  no  household  where  there  are  children,  espe¬ 
cially  lads,  ought  ever  to  be  without  a  store.  Give  as 
much  as  you  can  to  the  nearest  Association  for  Aid  to 
the  Wounded,  but  by  all  means  keep  some  for  your¬ 
selves,  Good  sewing  silk,  coarse  and  fine,  is  of  infinite 
use  to  the  ambulance  surgeons  ;  avoid,  however,  black 
and  green,  as  they  are  said  to  poison  the  wounds.  The 
other  colours  are  harmless,  except  the  new  dyes  ex¬ 
tracted  from  co.al-tar,  which  are  said  to  have  hurtful 
properties.  This  opinion  is  controverted,  but  it  is  best 
to  be  on  the  safe  side. 

No  woman  ought  to  be  without  a  knowledge  of  at 
least  the  elementary  principles  of  surgery.  Unhappily, 
this  is  little  thought  of  by  the  generality  of  teachers, 
and,  we  regret  to  say,  of  parents.  The  rage  for  showy 
accomplishments  forces  education  into  a  wrong  channel, 
and  wastes  the  time  that  ought  to  be  more  profitably 
employed.  The  fundamental  idea  of  the  system  is 
wrong  :  admiration  is  not  the  chief  object  of  a  woman’s 
life  :  vanity  is  not  her  ruling  passion.  Give  girls  worthier 
subjects  of  study,  and,  throwing  aside  all  senseless  affec¬ 
tation,  bring  them  up  with  an  especial  and  avowed  view 
to  their  future  duties  as  wives,  mothers,  and  mistresses 
of  a  household,  and  you  will  banish  all  listless  indif¬ 
ference  from  the  school-room,  and  all  helpless  Hurry 
from  the  home.  Among  the  objects  of  study,  the 
anatomy  and  functions  of  the  human  frame  ought  to  hold 
a  conspicuous  place,  but  we  fear  it  will  be  long  before 
the  principals  of  “  Academies  for  Young  Ladies ’’are 
converted  to  this  opinion,  or  capable  of  acting  on  it  if  they 
11  ere. 

Were  this  knowledge  an  essential  part  of  the  education 
of  young  ladies,  it  would  render  our  task  of  conveying 
instructions  for  the  treatment  of  wounds  at  home  much 
easier  ;  we  will,  nevertheless,  hope  to  make  our  direc¬ 
tions  plain  enough,  by  the  absolute  avoidance  of  all 
technical  terms,  to  render  them  of  use  in  emergencies. 
We  must,  however,  be  clearly  understood  as  not  attempt¬ 
ing  to  supply  the  place  of  the  surgeon.  No  written  in¬ 
structions,  though  the  best  intellects  of  the  united  Royal 
Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  with  those  of  the 
Honourable  Company  of  Apothecaries  to  boot,  had 
drawn  them  up,  could  supersede  the  services  of  a  skilled 
practitioner  adapting  his  treatment  to  the  individual  case 
before  him.  Time,  however,  is  of  so  much  importance  in 
the  event  of  a  severe  wound,  that  without  some  imme¬ 
diate  application  the  sufferer  may  perish  before  a  surgeon 
can  reach  him,  or  be  so  far  weakened  as  to  render  his 
care  and  skill  unavailing.  To  supply  the  knowledge 
requisite  for  this,  and  for  the  intelligent  carrying  out  the 
surgeon’s  instructions  afterwards,  is  the  extent  of  out 
ambition. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  is,  if  possible,  to  remove 
all  foreign  bodies  from  the  wound ;  but  it  sometimes 
happens  that  the  flow  of  blood  is  so  great  as  to  render 


its  stoppage  a  matter  of  prime  necessity.  In  this  case, 
the  substances  remaining  in  the  wound,  as  glass,  splinters, 
shot,  iron,  stone,  or  what  not,  must  be  left  for  after 
extrication  by  the  surgeon,  and  every  effort  bent  to  check 
the  loss  of  blood.  If  the  wound  be  in  a  limb,  and  the 
blood  issue  from  it  in  spirts,  a  ligature  must  be  tied 
round  the  limb,  above  the  wound.  Do  not  attempt  to 
tighten  the  ligature  by  straining  at  the  knot.  On  the 
contrary,  let  the  ligature  be  loose,  but  secured  with  a 
knot  that  will  not  slip,  then  insert  a  short  stick — there 
is  nothing  better  than  a  common  ruler,  but  a  poker  will 
do,  or  anything  of  the  sort  that  is  the  nearest  at  hand — 
between  the  ligature  and  the  limb,  and  twist  it  till  the 
compression  stops  the  blood.  Take  care  not  to  tighten 
it  in  the  least  degree  beyond  what  is  necessary  to  stop 
the  bleeding,  as  over-straining  bruises  the  flesh,  and 
might  occasion  severe  inflammation,  possibly  even  gan¬ 
grene. 

When  the  blood  is  of  a  dark  colour,  and  flows  regu¬ 
larly,  apply  the  ligature  below  the  wound.  This  second 
class  of  wounds  is  much  less  dangerous  than  the 
former.  The  brilliant  scarlet  blood  issuing  in  spirts 
is  arterial  blood  ;  the  dull  crimson  blood  flowing  regu¬ 
larly,  venous  ;  and  we  need  scarcely  point  out  the  greater 
danger  of  an  injury  to  an  artery  than  a  vein. 

In  p.irts  where  the  ligature  is  unavoidable,  as  in 
wounds  of  the  trunk,  neck,  and  head,  other  methods 
must  be  used  to  stop  the  bleeding.  Ice,  if  procurable, 
is  perhaps  the  best,  unless  an  artery  be  wounded,  when 
compression  of  some  sort  imist  be  applied,  until  a  surgeon 
can  be  got  to  tie  it.  If  the  wound  be  large  enough  to 
admit  the  hand,  so  as  to  reach  the  artery,  compress  it 
firmly,  and  do  not  release  the  pressure  till  the  arrival  of 
the  surgeon.  A  distinguished  I'rench  practitioner  related 
to  the  author  the  case  of  a  gentleman  residing  in  a  remote 
chateau  some  leagues  from  La  Ville  d’Eu,  who  was 
severely  wounded  in  the  groin  by  the  bursting  of  his 
gun,  and  whose  life  was  saved  by  his  wife,  mother,  and 
married  sister  compressing  the  wounded  artery  with 
their  fingers  during  a  period  of  several  hours,  the  ladies 
relieving  each  other  as  they  became  exhausted,  until  the 
surgeon  reached  the  chateau.  This  is  an  extreme  case, 
no  doubt,  but  no  woman  can  rationally  consider  herself 
safe  from  having  to  deal  with  a  similar  or  equally  dan¬ 
gerous  one.  Great  as  must  have  been  the  rejoicing  of 
those  ladies  over  the  life  saved  by  their  skill  and  courage, 
would  be  the  distress  of  a  lady  through  whose  ignorance 
and  helplessness  a  dear  friend,  relation,  or  stranger  even, 
should  sink  before  the  arrival  of  surgical  aid. 

Cuts  on  the  head,  if  at  all  severe,  are  alw.ays  dan¬ 
gerous,  from  their  tendency  to  bring  on  erysipelas.  The 
medical  attendant  will  recommend  the  best  treatment  for 
avoiding  this  ;  but  if  no  medical  assistance  can  be  pro¬ 
cured — .and  as  the  Englishwoman’.s  Domestic  Maga¬ 
zine  is  read  in  thousands  of  lonely  clearings  in  our 
colonics  and  the  United  States,  this  may  well  happen — 
keep  the  patient  on  a  low  diet,  and  give  him  opening 
medicine.  This  must  be  practised  in  all  cases  of  severe 
wounds,  whether  on  the  head  or  elsewhere.  A  useful 
pill  for  this  purpose  is  composed  of  five  grains  of  blge 
pill,  and  the  same  quantity  of  compound  extract  of 
colocynth  made  into  two  pills,  the  dose  for  an  adult. 
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In  Mrs.  Beeton’s  admirable  Book  of  Household  Manage¬ 
ment — which  no  household  ought  to  be  without,  so 
extensive,  valuable,  and  varied  is  the  information  it 
contains — there  is  given  a  receipt  for  a  fever  mixture 
which  is  the  best  we  have  met  with,  and  ought  always 
to  be  kept  on  hand.  The  ingredients  can  be  obtained 
at  all  chemists’,  and  the  draught  made  at  home,  if  desired, 
thus  : — Mix  a  drachm  of  powdered  nitre,  two  drachms 
of  carbonate  of  potash,  two  teaspoonfuls  of  antimonial 
wine,  and  a  teaspoonful  of  sweet  spirits  of  nitre,  in  half- 
a-pint  of  water.  If  you  find  your  patient  getting  feverish, 
give  him  two  tablespoonfuls  three  times  a  day. 

Various  preparations  called  styptics  are  used  for 
stopping  bleeding.  They  are,  of  course,  unavailing 
against  the  rush  of  blood  from  a  large  artery.  They 
may  be  of  great  use,  however,  in  less  severe  accidents. 
The  heroic  styptics  are  cautery  with  hot  iron,  blue  vit¬ 
riol,  spirits  of  wine,  brandy,  &c.  Have  nothing  to  do 
with  them  if  you  can  possibly  avoid  it.  Remembering, 
however,  that  we  shall  be  read  by  emigrants  and 
colonists,  we  will  say  use  anything,  even  hot  iron,  rather 
than  sufi'er  a  man  to  bleed  to  death,  but  do  not  mistake 
a  copious  for  a  fatal  ilow  of  blood.  If  it  be  arterial 
(bright  scarlet,  and  spouting  in  jets)  stop  it  at  any  cost. 
You  risk  nothing ;  the  man  luill  die  if  left  to  bleed  ;  he 
can  but  die  under  the  remedy,  and  it  may  save  him. 
If,  then,  there  be  absolute  need  of  using  the  hot  iron, 
do  not  heat  it  to  redness,  but  to  the  greatest  heat  under 
redness.  A  red  hot  iron  will  sear  the  artery  and  stop 
the  bleeding,  no  doubt,  but  the  scab  will  slough  off  in 
a  day  or  two,  and  the  blood  burst  out  again,  liy  using 
the  black-hot  iron — hot  enough  to  sear  fresh  meat — this 
danger  will  be  avoided  but  it  is  a  frightful  remedy, 
and  must  only  be  used  in  the  last  extremity.  The  same 
is  to  be  said  of  vitriol,  alcohol,  &c.  French  soldiers 
often  enough  pour  brandy  into  their  flesh,  and  it  may 
possibly  be  of  use  in  stopping,  though  we  think  that 
bravado  in  bearing  pain  has  much  to  do  with  the  popu¬ 
larity  of  the  remedy. 

Of  milder  stypics,  the  agaric,  or  fungus  of  the  oak, 
was  much  thought  of  formerly,  and  we  think  it  probable 
that  the  tannin  extracted  from  the  tree  may  have  a 
beneficial  effect  by  its  astringency.  It  is  popular  on  the 
Continent.  It  acts  as  lint,  plus  the  astringency.  Tissot 
gives  the  following  directions  for  its  preparation  : — 
“  Gather  in  autumn,  while  the  fine  weather  lasts,  the 
agaric  of  the  oak,  which  is  a  kind  of  fungus  or  excres¬ 
cence  issuing  from  the  wood  of  that  tree.  It  consists 
of  four  parts — l.  The  outward  rind,  or  skm,  which 
may  be  thrown  away.  2.  The  part  immediately  under 
this  rind,  which  is  the  best  of  all.  This  is  to  be  beaten 
well  with  a  hammer  till  it  becomes  soft  and  very  pliable. 
This  is  the  only  preparation  it  requires,  and  a  slice  of  it 
is  to  be  applied  directly  over  the  bursting-open  blood¬ 
vessels.  It  constringes  and  brings  them  close  together. 


stops  the  bleeding,  and  generally  fidls  ofF  at  the  end  of 
two  days.  3.  The  third  part,  adhering  to  the  second, 
may  serve  to  stop  the  bleeding  from  the  smaller  vessels, 
and  the  fourth  and  last  part  may  be  reduced  to  powder  as 
conducing  to  the  same  purpose.  Where  the  agaric  cannot 
be  had,  sponge  maybe  used  in  its  stead.  It  must  be  applied 
in  the  same  manner,  and  has  nearly  the  same  effect.” 

The  last  sentence  seems  to  indicate  that  the  action  of 
the  agaric  is  purely  mechanical  ;  in  this  case,  lint  or 
“  charpie  ”  would  be  better  than  either  it  or  sponge,  as 
being  more  absorbent.  Ice,  or,  in  its  absence,  the 
coldest  water  procurable,  is  an  excellent  styptic  for 
wounds  not  injuring  an  artery. 

To  these  observations  on  the  general  treatment  of 
wounds  we  will  add  some  plain  directions  for  that  of 
punctured,  lacerated,  and  incised  wounds  separately. 

Punctured  wounds  are  the  most  dangerous  of  all,  and 
the  surgeon  ought  to  be  promptly  called  in.  In  these 
injuries  it  is  of  great  importance  to  promote  the  healing 
of  the  wound  from  the  bottom ;  if  it  heal  from  the  top, 
the  pus,  or  matter,  collected  below  will  not  be  able  to 
escape,  and  dangerous  inflammation  will  arise.  Keep, 
therefore,  the  top  of  the  wound  open,  if  necessary,  by 
separating  the  edges  with  a  bodkin,  applying  a  warm 
bread  poultice  immediately  afterwards.  If,  in  spite  of 
all  precautions,  matter  do  collect,  it  must  be  let  out  with 
the  lancet.  A  low  diet  is  essential,  and  opening  medi¬ 
cine.  If  there  be  fever,  give  two  tablespoonfuls  of  the 
fever  mixture  given  above,  every  four  hours. 

Lacerated  wounds  require  a  treatment  very  similar  to 
the  above.  Foreign  bodies  are  more  likely  to  be  found 
in  them  than  in  other  kinds  of  injuries.  They  must  be 
as  carefully  removed  as  time  will  permit,  not,  however, 
trifling  with  a  rush  of  blood.  Low  diet  and  opening 
medicine,  and  the  fever  mixture  if  required.  Should  the 
wound  become  inflamed,  warm  fomentations,  with  a 
decoction  of  poppy  heads,  will  be  found  beneficial. 

Incised  •wounds. — When  the  bleeding  is  stopped,  bring 
the  edges  of  the  wound  together  and  secure  them  with 
strips  of  plaster.  If  the  wound  be  in  the  head,  use 
isinglass  plaster,  which  is  less  irritating  than  soap  or 
diachylon.  The  same  general  treatment  as  to  diet  and 
medicine,  varied  according  to  the  greater  or  less  gravity 
of  the  wound. 

With  these  general  directions  we  trust  our  readers 
will  be  able  to  meet  any  emergency  likely  to  occur,  and 
we  shall  conclude  with  one  brief  observation  :  if  you 
want  to  cure  a  wound,  you  must  not  shrink  from  touching 
it,  nor  allow  either  nervousness,  disgust,  or  false  delicacy 
to  impede  prompt,  intelligent,  and  earnest  action  on  your 
part.  No  fluster,  no  hurry,  no  timidity.  If  you  are 
not  capable  of  this  decisive  self-mastery,  you  will  do 
more  harm  than  good  ;  but  we  never  yet  knew  a  woman 
fail  in  the  hour  of  need,  and  therefore  know  you  have 
but  to  try  to  succeed. 
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MICHAEL  WILLIAM  BALFE. 


ONE  of  the  most  charming,  genial,  and  popular 
English  composers  the  autumn  obituary  of  last  year 
numbers  with  the  past — we  say  English  advisedly,  for 
the  composer  of  The  Bohemian  Girl  and  Satanella  is  one 
in  whom  Great  Britain  may  be  proud  to  claim  a  share 
of  proprietorship,  but  Balfe  was,  in  reality,  a  native  of 
the  sister  isle,  having  been  born  at  Limerick  (not  Dublin, 
as  stated  by  several  contemporaries),  in  1808.  As  a 
child,  young  Balph,  as  the  patronymic  was  originally 
spelt,  was  endowed  with  a  most  happy  taste  for  music  ; 
singing  and  pianoforte-playing  seemed  to  come  almost 
naturally  to  him.  From  his  father,  a  musician  of  talent 
and  position,  he  received  his  earliest  instruction  in  the 
rudiments  of  music,  his  next  tutor  being  the  composer 
Charles  Horn,  of  “  Cherry  ripe  ”  celebrity,  and  alluding 
to  this  famous  and  highly  popular  ballad  involves  a 
momentary  digression,  which  our  readers  must  kindly 
pardon.  The  writer  once  encountered,  during  some 
provincial  ramblings,  an  eccentric  character,  who  was 
in  the  habit  of  acting  as  a  sort  of  “  odd  man  ”  and  out- 
of-doors  “  general  utility  ”  for  tnavelling  entertainment 
givers,  and  who,  among  other  things,  owned  to  having 
once,  in  the  course  of  his  chequered  career,  gained  five 
shillings  a  night  in  a  somewhat  singular  manner :  half-a- 
crown  was  his  fee  for  hissing  Miss  Paton  at  one  theatre,* 
and  another  rewarded  his  exertions  for  encoring  Madame 
Vestris  at  the  other,  where,  as  Phoebe,  in  Paul  Pry,  she 
sang  nightly  Horn’s  famous  ballad  above  alluded  to. 

To  return  to  the  subject  of  our  biography. 

Though  possessed  of  a  voice  of  only  moderate  com¬ 
pass,  his  musician-like  taste  rendered  him  a  pleasing 
and  agreeable  singer,  as  well  as  a  most  skilful  and 
energetic  orchestral  conductor. 

Balfe’s  first  public  appearance  took  place  at  the  early 
age  of  seven,  when  he  performed  in  his  native  city  the 
pianoforte  part  in  one  of  Viotti’s  concertos.  When 
scarcely  sixteen  he  debuted  on  the  stage  at  the  Norwich 
Theatre  Royal,  in  1824,  as  the  hero  in  Weber’s  opera 
of  Der  Preischiitz,  a  part  which  he  also  subsequently 
performed  in  London,  where  he  also  accepted  an  engage¬ 
ment  as  leader  of  the  orchestra  in  a  minor  theatre,  fiom 
which  he  again  transferred  his  services  to  the  orchestra 
of  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  occasionally  acting  as  deputy 
leader  there  during  the  temporary  absence  of  the  regular 
conductor,  his  friend  and  countryman,  the  clever  and 
genial  Tom  Cooke. 

In  1825  he  undertook  a  journey  to  Rome,  visiting 
other  of  the  principal  towns  of  Italy,  and  the  year  fol¬ 
lowing  he  first  tried  his  strength  as  a  composer,  bringing 
out  at  the  Scala,  at  Milan,  the  ballet  of  La  Percuse, 
which  only  attained  a  moderate  success. 

In  the  winter  of  1826  he  appeared  as  a  singer  before 

•  It  is  a  positive  fact  tliat  a  rec'nlar  faction,  eqnallinjr  in  intensity 
tliat  of  tbo  Unolplis  and  GUitiellincs,  was  for  lonj;  carried  on  nightly 
Iwtwecn  the  adherents  of  the  rival  eingers,  Miss  Paton  and  Miss  Marian 
Free,  one  party  enlisting  on  their  side  a  strong  body  of  brewer’s  dray¬ 
men,  while  the  cause  of  the  other  was  vigorously  supported  by  the 
■tentorian  lungs  of  numbers  of  waterside  and  dock  navvies. 


a  Paris  audience,  under  the  Italianised  nom  de  theatre  of 
Balfi,  at  the  Theatre  aux  Italiens,  in  the  primo-basso 
r6le  of  Figaro,  in  the  Barbiere  di  Siviglia,  but  the  quality 
of  his  voice  and  his  want  of  stage  experience  militated 
against  his  success  with  a  public  accustomed  to  the  most 
gifted  and  brilliant  exponents  of  the  art  of  dramatic 
singing.  He  was  not  very  long  before  he  returned  to 
Italy,  and  during  the  ensuing  seasons  up  to  1831  he 
sang  at  the  theatres  of  Milan  and  Palermo,  cultivating, 
at  the  same  time,  his  talents  as  a  composer. 

It  was  at  Palermo  that  he  brought  out  his  first  opera, 
under  the  title  of  I Rivali,  and,  in  1832,  at  Florence, 
an  opera-boujfe,  entitled  Un  Awertimeuto.  At  Milan  he 
wrote  and  produced  his  opera  of  Henri  IV.,  the  role  of 
the  heroine  in  which  was  impersonated  by  Mdlle.  Lina 
Rezer,  the  young  lady  destined  afterwards  to  become 
his  wife ;  but  want  of  originality  was  the  defect  which 
acted  as  a  drawb.ack  to  this  work.  From  hlilan  the 
young  composer  went  to  Bologna,  and  thence  to  the 
theatre  of  La  Fenice,  in  Venice,  continuing  at  this  period 
to  exercise  his  talents  more  as  a  singer  and  exponent  of 
the  ideas  of  other  composers.  An  idea  which  he  con¬ 
ceived  and  executed,  of  making  a  sort  of  musical  pas¬ 
ticcio  of  Meyerbeer’s  grand  work,  II  Crociato,  by  inter¬ 
larding  it  with  some  morceaux  of  his  own  composition, 
as  well  as  those  of  Rossini  and  Donizetti,  brought  him 
into  disfavour  with  the  critics  of  the  music-loving  Italian 
cities,  and  in  1835  he  betook  himself  again  to  London, 
where  for  some  time  he  added  to  his  means  by  giving 
private  lessons  in  singing.  It  was  at  this  period  that  he 
composed  and  brought  out  the  first  work  that  made  its 
mark  with  the  public — a  three-act  opera.  The  Siege  of 
Rochelle,  which  was  produced  with  great  success  at 
Drury  Lane,  where  it  ran  for  seventy  consecutive  nights. 

The  27th  of  May,  in  the  following  year,  witnessed 
the  production  of  The  Maid  of  Artois,  in  which  the  gifted 
and  incomparable  Malibran  sustained  the  part  of  the 
heroine.  Isoline,  and  by  her  marvellous  impersonation 
produced  an  electric  effect  upon  the  town. 

It  was  the  first  original  part  that  this  matchless  singer 
and  actress  had  sustained  in  London,  and  a  mournful 
additional  interest  is  imparted  to  it  from  the  fact  that  it 
was  the  last  character  she  ever  performed  on  the  boards 
of  Drury  Lane,  or  of  any  other  stage.  Mr.  Bunn,  the 
then  manager  of  the  theatre,  relates,  in  his  entertaining 
book  of  theatrical  experiences,  an  amusing  anecdote  in 
connection  with  the  production  of  this  beautiful  and 
highly  successful  opera. 

Going  into  the  dressing-room  of  his  enchanting  prima 
donna  at  the  commencement  of  the  third  act  to  inquire 
how  she  felt  after  her  exertions,  her  reply  was,  “  Very 
tired — but”  (with  a  sudden  lighting  up  of  her  eye  of 
fire),  "  you  angry  devil,*  if  you  will  contrive  to  get  me 
a  pint  of  porter  in  the  desert  scene,  you  shall  have  an 
encore  to  your  finale.” 

*  This  ia  allusion  to  a  litilo  fracas  at  rehearsal  in  the  morning. 
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To  check  her  powers  was  to  destroy  them ;  it  was 
therefore  arranged  by  the  complaisant  manager  that 
behind  the  supposed  pile  of  drifted  sand  on  which  she 
had  to  sink  in  a  state  of  exhaustion  towards  the  close 
of  the  desert  scene,  a  small  aperture  should  be  made  in 
the  stage  ;  and  from  underneath  the  stage  through  that 
same  aperture  a  pewter  pint  of  porter  was  conveyed 
to  the  parched  lips  of  this  rare  child  of  song,  which  so 
revived  her  after  the  terrible  exertion  of  the  scene,  that 
she  literally  electrified  the  audience. 

The  novelty  of  the  thing  so  tickled  her  excitable 
fancy  that  it  was  arranged  that  all  through  the  run  of 
the  opera  the  negro  slave  who  walked  at  the  head  of 
the  procession  should  have  in  the  gourd  suspended  to 
his  neck  the  same  quantity  of  the  longed-for  beverage 
to  be  applied  to  the  lips  of  the  apparently  dying  “  Maid 
of  Artois.”  To  return  to  its  composer. 

Kiithirine  Gray,  and  one  or  two  other  operas,  which 
he  soon  after  produced,  did  not  achieve  the  same 
happy  results.  The  year  iHgp  witnessed  the  produc¬ 
tion  at  the  Lyceum,  of  which  the  composer  was  for  the 
time  lessee,  of  Falstnjf  and  Jeanne  JArc;  the  former 
opera  in  particular  w-as  spoken  of  by  the  press  and 
connoisseurs  as  evidencing  great  progress  in  originality  : 
Diadeste,  a  comic  opera,  was  also  brought  out  the 
same  year  with  but  moderate  success,  and  as  at  this 
period  hlr.  Balfe  had  become  conductor  of  the  orchestra 
at  Drury  J  ane,  the  onerous  duties  of  his  post  engrossed 
most  of  his  time.  In  1840  he  made,  in  company  with 
his  wife,  a  talented  and  pleasing  vocalist,  and  the  cele¬ 
brated  pianist,  Thalbcrg,  a  concert  tour  through  Ireland 
and  Scatland,  returnhig  to  London  in  1840,  when  he 
brought  out  his  romaiuic  opera  of  Keolanthe,  which  did 
not  make  a  great  or  lasting  impression  on  the  public. 

In  1842  he  again  quitted  London  for  Paris,  where  he 
wrote  his  Puits  d' Amour,  which  was  first  represented  at 
the  Opera  Comique  there  in  the  April  of  1843,  and 
was  very  favourably  received  both  there  an  1  in  London, 
where  it  was  produced  the  year  following  at  the 
Princess’s  Theatre,  then  under  the  management  of 
Mr.  Medec,  with  hlesdames  Lugenic  Garcia,  H.  P. 
Gratton,  and  Messrs.  Allen  and  Weiss  in  the  principal 
rii/r.r,  and  had  a  considerable  run. 

'I'his  brings  us  to  the  period  of  the  production  in 
1844  of  (me  of  the  most  popular  and  successful  com¬ 
positions  of  modern  times  —  The  Bohemian  Girl,  an 
opera  which  not  only  enjoyed  an  almost  unprecedented 
run  in  this  country,  but  has  been  performed  and  re¬ 
ceived  w’ith  the  same  enthusiasm  in  every  British  and 
continental  city,  and  translated  into  every  imaginable 
language.  Nor  can  it  be  wondered  at  when  the  sweet¬ 
ness  and  charm  of  the  melody  with  which  it  is  full  to 
overflowing  is  taken  into  consideration.  Balfe  may  be 
said  to  have  been  the  composer  par  excellence  ior  gangers, 
by  whom  he  was  held  in  unbounded  favour  and  vene¬ 
ration.  A  ballad  of  Balfe’s  composing  was  almost  cer¬ 
tain  of  winning,  from  its  essentially  “  taking”  character, 
the  honour  of  a  single,  and  more  frequently  a  double, 
encore,  witness  the  charming  ballad  of  “  The  light  of 
other  days”  in  The  Alaid  cf  Artois,  with  its  expressive 
cornet  accompaniment,  in  which  the  late  Henry 
Phillip  j  gained  such  well-'lcoervcd  popularity,  but  the 


light  of  whose  Lime  is  yet  dimmed  by  the  halo  that 
surrounded  the  never-to-be-forgotten  “  Then  you’ll 
remember  me,”  “  The  fair  land  of  Poland,”  and  “  I 
dreamt  that  I  dwelt  in  marble  halls  ”  of  The  Bohemian 
Girl.*  The  renown  of  these  is  of  too  recent  a  date 
to  require  dwelling  on.  It  is  but  a  twelvemonth  since 
that  this  opera,  newly  done  into  French,  became  the 
rage  of  I’arisian  saloons  as  La  Bokemienne.  This 
delightful  opera  has,  indeed,  run  a  singularly  prosperous 
career,  and  scarcely  less  was  the  success  which  attended 
the  production  of  The  Daughter  of  St.  Mark,  a  work 
enriched  with  many  beautiful  and  choice  melodies,  which 
ran  more  than  a  hundred  consecutive  nights  at  Drury 
Lane,  where  a  handsome  piece  of  plate  was  presented  to 
the  composer  by  his  friends  in  honour  of  its  cen¬ 
tenary  performance.  Nor  must  The  Four  Sons  ofAymon 
be  omitted,  a  three-act  opera,  produced  the  year  before 
at  the  Op(*ra  Comique,  which,  musically  speaking, 
is  considered  by  some  as  intrinsically  his  best-written 
work. 

Balfe’s  next  compositions  w’ere  ^Enchantress,  in 
which  Madame  Anne  Thillon,  as  the  heroine,  gained 
bright  laurels  -,  L'Etoile  de  Seville,  brought  out  in  1846 
at  the  Th(*atre  aux  Italiens,  Paris,  but  which,  though 
the  principal  parts  were  sustained  by  Madame  Stoltz 
and  Signor  Gardoni,  achieved  but  moderate  success ; 
I'he  Bondman  and  The  Maid  of  Honour,  both  written  and 
produced  in  the  same  year  (1847)  at  Drury  Lane. 

When  M.  Costa,  in  1846,  at  the  head  of  the  or¬ 
chestra  which  he  had  so  long  directed  at  the  Italian 
Opera  House  in  the  I laymarket,  transferred  his  services 
to  the  Royal  Italian  Ojiera,  Covent  Garden,  it  was 
Mr.  Balfe,  who,  by  the  de  .ire  of  Mr.  Lumley,  the  then 
lessee  of  Her  Majesty’s,  undertook  to  form  a  fresh  or¬ 
chestra,  over  which  he  presided  with  great  credit  and 
energy,  and  when  the  management  of  this  establishment 
again  changed  hands  in  1852,  he  took  a  journey  into 
Germany,  a  country  in  which  perhaps  more  than  any 
other  his  genius  has  been  appreciated.  His  Bohemian 
Girl  created  a  perfect  furor  “  the  other  side  of  the 
Rhine.” 

In  1855  he  returned  again  to  London  and  resumed  . 
his  professional  avocations  as  a  singing  instructor,  in 
which  capacity  he  w'as  held  in  high  esteem,  and  it  was 
not  till  two  years  after,  1857,  that  he  reappeared  before 
the  public  as  a  composer,  and  brought  out  on  the  22nd 
of  October,  1857,  The  Rose  of  Castille,  at  the  Lyceum 
Theatre,  under  the  Pyiie  anil  Harrison  management, 
which  was  received  with  great  favour.  Satanella,  the 
year  following,  added  greatly  to  the  well-earned  fame 
of  the  talented  composer,  and  was  followed  in  rapid 
succession  by  The  Puritan  s  Daughter,  The  Armourer  of 
Nantes  (1863)  and  Blanche  de  Nevers,  his  latest  operatic 
work 

Balfe  died  of  bronchitis  the  latter  end  of  October, 
last  year,  at  his  country  seat,  Rowney  Abbey,  Herts. 
One  of  his  children  was  brought  up  for  the  profession 
of  which  he  was  so  distinguished  an  ornament — a 
daughter,  Madlle.  Victoire  Balte. 

*  Tho  original  (Mist  of  tins  highly  popular  opera  comprised  as  prin¬ 
cipals  the  names  of  Mesdames  Uaiiifurtl^  and  Betts,  Messrs.  Harrison, 
Borraui,  and  Stratton. 
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NEIL’S  WHISKY  BREW;  AN  IRISH  STORY. 


“  ^HEY  say  tlic  whisky  paid  rinely  this  last  year ! 

X  Why  shouldn’t  I  be  trying  it  as  well  as  another  ?” 

“  Neil !  and  the  coastguard  station  so  close  !  You’re 
raving,  shure.” 

“  Myra,  you  are  a  woman,  and  therefore  it’s  stupid 
ye  are,  and  no  mistake.  Don’t  ye  see  the  blue-jackets 
will  never  think  of  me  at  all,  at  all — here  in  the  vera 
shada  of  their  own  yard-wall  ?  Why,  it’s  we  that  will 
be  safe,  and  so  you’d  see  if  you  could  see  a  heate 
beyant  your  own  churn-stalF.” 

And  Neil  finished  his  husbandly  speech  with  a  sound¬ 
ing  slap  on  his  wife’s  broad  back,  and  a  good-humoured 
laugh,  as  he  strolled  to  the  door. 

“  I’ve  been  thinking  on  it,  and  I’ll  try  it,  anyhow.  The 
barley-crap  is  altogether  too  purty  to  go  for  to  waste  it 
on  yon  scluttering  hens  of  your’n.  I’ll  get  it  thrashed 
out  and  step’.  And,  Myra,  the  first  bright  sovereign  I 
get  for  the  poteen  shall  buy  you  the  beautifulest  dress 
in  the  summer  fair.” 

It  is  risky  work,  illicit  whisky-brewing,  and  per¬ 
haps  for  that  very  reason  so  very  tempting  to  the 
peasantry  of  Donegal.  “The  Irish  Highlands,”  as  the 
county  has  been  called,  is  wild  and  savage  to  a  degree, 
and  its  gloomy  ravines  and  huge  solitary  hill-sides  form 
hiding-places  seemingly  created  for  the  very  purpose 
of  eluding  the  law.  “  Snug  wee  stills  ”  are  nestled 
away  in  secluded  corners,  far  from  human  habitation  ; 
or  in  rocky  clefts,  where  the  searching  eyes  of  police¬ 
man  or  coastguard,  on  the  look-out  for  smuggling,  are 
most  unlikely  to  peer. 

But  if  the  offenders  are  caught ! — and  it  is  that  very 
significant  “if”  which  is  as  the  stick  of  savory  to  the 
cookery.  The  “near  fights  for  it,”  the  hairbreadth  es¬ 
capes,  and  the  terrible  fines  hanging  over  their  heads, 
form  the  stock-in-trade  of  the  fireside  story-tellers  in 
many  a  Donegal  cabin. 

Neil  Gallagher  was  exceedingly  well-to-do.  His 
“  strip  ”  of  land  was  wide  and  good.  His  cows  were 
numerous  and  well  fed.  His  house  was  slated — an 
unusual  piece  of  grandeur.  His  Myra  wore  shoes  even 
if  she  had  only  to  go  to  the  “  shop,”  barely  a  mile 
away.  Certainly  Neil  was  well  off.  He  was  a  general 
favourite,  too,  particularly  with  the  seamen  of  the  station 
hard  by — for  bowls  of  milk,  and  new-baked  oaten- 
cakes,  huge,  mealy  potatoes,  and  flaky  butter,  were 
always  plentiful  at  his  house,  and  the  coastguard  found 
them  especially  pleasant  things  to  be  made  welcome  to 
if  they  chanced  to  drop  in. 

So  Neil  determined  to  turn  his  crop  of  barley  into 
whisky  in  spite  of  danger,  and  probably  risk  and  loss, 
and  his  round  little  wife  sighed  over  the  plan  in  vain. 

The  grain  was  put  to  steep  in  the  pond  just  across  the 
road  ;  and,  unsuspected,  they  afterwards  stored  it  in  an 
outhouse,  termed  by  all  the  neighbourhood  “  Neil’s 
long  barn.”  Again  Myra  protested. 

“  Whatever  will  ye  do  if  one  of  the  coastguard  go 


into  the  barn  ?  I’hey  are  about  and  in  and  out  of  our 
house  all  ends  of  the  day,  and  as  sure  as  winter  follows 
on  Lammas  they  will  find  it,  and  we  shall  be  ruined.” 

But  Neil  did  not  heed. 

“  What  would  they  be  wanting  in  my  long  barn  ?”  he 
cried.  But  he  felt  a  little  uncomfortable  nevertheless. 

“  Nelly,  girl,  come  and  help  me  fix  up  thein  bogwood 
stackens  fornenst  the  door.”  And  Nelly  followed  across 
the  littered  space,  called  by  courtesy  “  the  yard,”  to  heap 
the  knotted  roots  of  the  bog-fir,  so  that  people  might 
see  they  were  not  expected  to  intrude  into  the  long 
barn. 

Nelly  gave  her  uncle  very  efficient  help.  She  was 
the  only  child  of  a  brother  long  ago  dead.  Her 
mother  had  departed  to  seek  her  fortune  in  America  ; 
but  Neil  did  not  regret  the  fate  which  had  thrown  the 
pretty  orphan  on  his  hands.  He  liked  to  see  the  child 
playing  round  the  house,  and  now  that  she  was  growing 
up  she  was  of  immense  use  to  him.  She  milked  the 
cows  and  helped  in  the  scanty  house-work  necessary  in 
an  Irish  cabin  {very  scanty  it  was),  and  sometimes,  if 
the  men  were  not  at  hand,  she  would  take  the  bow-oar 
in  his  lumbering  boat  and  help  him  to  cross  the  ferry 
and  bring  the  load  of  sea-wrack  to  the  broken  pier  at 
the  foot  of  his  fields.  He  was  in  no  way  anxious  to 
lose  her,  and  was  unfeignedly  glad  when  indignantly,  yet 
laughingly,  she  refused  her  first  offer  of  marriage  from 
Robert  Molloy,  a  “  farmer’s  ”  son  hard  by.  Indeed  he 
clinched  and  applauded  her  decision  with  some  very 
hard  words  of  his  own,  which  the  discarded  suitor 
never  forgot  or  forgave. 

Half  child,  half  woman,  with  her  straight  black  hair; 
her  eyes  blue,  so  blue  ;  her  shy  expression,  her  laughing 
lips  and  low  sweet  voice,  Nelly  Ciallagher  was  the  very 
ideal  of  a  peasant  girl.  And  so  evidently  thought 
M'Eade,  the  grave,  strict  chief  boatman  of  the  Lough- 
more  station,  as  he  w.atched  her  coming  up  the  shore 
road.  A  mass  of  weeds,  long  trailing  grasses,  with 
brilliant  blue  and  yellow  blossoms,  filled  her  apron :  her 
homespun  petticoat  of  coarse  blue  flannel  was  short 
enough  to  show  the  little  bare  feet,  still  wet  from  the 
brook  that  crossed  the  road.  A  white  and  scarlet  hand¬ 
kerchief  was  knotted  over  her  hair,  and  she  was  sing¬ 
ing — singing  one  of  the  crooning  monotonous  songs  so 
dearly  loved  by  the  Western  Irish.  But  her  song  ceased 
as  she  came  near  and  perceived  M'Eade.  He  was  the 
greatest  man  she  knew  (always  excepting  the  priest  and 
“  the  officer”),  and  very  respectful  were  the  curtseys  she 
was  wont  to  render  as  his  rightful  due. 

She  dropped  one  now  as  she  passed  him,  but  the 
chief  (as  it  was  the  Loughmore  firshion  to  term  him) 
hardly  changed  his  posture  as  he  leant  on  the  stone  wall 
he  did  not  smile  or  speak,  but  bent  his  head  gravely,  a 
little  awfully  it  seemed  to  her.  If  he  had  ever  heard  of 
King  Cophetua  and  his  beggar-maiden,  M'Eade  might 
have  taken  courage  to  love  and  woo  his  barefooted 
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Nelly,  but  ignorant  of  that  august  example  the  idea  of 
his  so  stooping — he,  chief  boatman  of  Loughmore 
station — the  very  idea  seemed  preposterous.  No.  He 
had  strength  enough  to  stand  firm,  even  though  it  were 
only  against  his  own  garden  wall.  So  firm  he  stood  ac¬ 
cordingly. 

Very  unconscious  of  M'Eade’s  thoughts  Nelly  passed 
on,  and  was  turning  up  the  path  to  her  home,  when  the 
unwonted  clatter  of  hoofs  attracted  her  attention.  A 
minute  more  and  round  the  corner  came  a  party  on 
horseback — a  tall,  somewhat  sulky-looking  gentleman, 
two  ladies,  and  “the  officer”  himself.  It  was  like  a 
fairy  tale  realised  to  Nelly  ;  a  sight  long  remembered  as 
beautiful  beyond  compare.  After-life  never  effaced  it 
from  her  memory — that  first  glimpse  into  the  upper  life 
hitherto  so  invisible.  Poor  child !  Far  away  in  the 
mountains,  as  ignorant  as  the  very  heather  itself,  how 
was  she  to  know  aught  of  the  great  world  behind  those 
blue  hills  which  so  long  had  bounded  the  universe  for 
her  ? 

She  gazed  at  the  party  dismounting,  scarcely  fifty 
yards  away.  One  of  the  ladies  appeared  no  older  than 
herself — a  tiny  creature,  yet  who  seemed  to  borrow 
dignity  from  her  flowing  dress  and  the  long  white 
ostrich  feather  drooping  over  her  shoulder.  Her  clear 
tones,  as  the  wind  brought  them  back  to  Nellie’s  ears, 
were  almost  infantile  in  their  treble  sweetness. 

Neil’s  voice  at  her  elbow  startled  her. 

“  There’s  Doran  bringing  two  of  the  beasts  here ! 
Tear-an-ages !  Oh,  Nell,  ye  gissah,  my  mate !  Troth, 
and  it’s  Myra  was  right !  Whativer - ” 

“  The  room  is  scant  in  our  stable  for  all  that  clusther 
of  horses,  Neil ;  and  ‘  the  chief  ’  says  will  ye  be  pleased 
to  let  me  tie  these  two  of  them  in  your  long  barn  ?” 
And  without  waiting  for  a  reply  the  sailor  led  the 
creatures  on,  launching  into  declamations  about  the 
officer’s  friends,  and  how  they  were  going  to  boat  about 
the  “  upper  side”  of  the  bay. 

Nelly,  with  the  rapid  perception  of  most  Irish  girls, 
took  in  the  whole  position  instantly.  She  stood  still 
in  the  path,  and  entered  violently  into  the  conver¬ 
sation. 

“  And  which  of  the  ladies  is  the  officer’s  sister  ? 
Ah  !  Neil,  anaska !  catch  holt  of  them  halters  till  Mr. 
Doran  tells  me,  for  it’s  gone  they’ll  be  in  anithcr 
minute.” 

And  down  she  ran  to  the  main  road,  to  catch  sight 
of  the  strangers  at  the  station  door,  Doran  following  to 
explain,  and  act  as  showman.  It  surely  was  not  Nelly’s 
fault  if  her  uncle  had  not  ample  time  to  stable  the  steeds 
before  the  coastguard,  to  whose  charge  they  had  been 
intrusted,  once  more  recollected  their  existence. 

“  Thank  ye  kindly,  Neil,  I’ll  step  over  for  some  corn. 
No,  no,  man,  don’t  ye  be  giving  them  yours  ;  we  still 
keep  a  lock*  for  the  officer’s  mare ;  I’ll  be  back  with  it 
in  no  time.” 

“  And  do  ye  think,”  said  Gallagher,  in  the  most 
injured  tone  imaginable,  “  that  it’s  grudging  a  stook  of 
corn  or  a  sup  of  spring  water  I’d  be  ?  I  have  yet  to 
learn  that  folks  called  my  father’s  son  as  stingy  as  one 
of  your  sea-captains  at  the  tail-end  of  a  long  voyage.” 

•  “  Lock small  quantity. 


“  Blessings  on  ye,  Nell,  ye  darlint,”  he  continued,  a< 
Doran  walked  away.  “  There  would  have  been  a  fine 
mess  an’  all  but  for  yourself  and  your  wit.  Good  luck 
to  the  speed  of  your  heels,”  he  exclaimed,  addiessing 
the  disappearing  sailor,  “  and  may  they  carry  ye  far  from 
the  sight  and  the  smell  of  my  wee  grain  of  malt  till  it’s 
the  whisky  it  is,  and  then,  oh,  welcome  ye’ll  be  to  yer 
fill  of  it !  Hark  ye,  Nelly,  my  jewel,  by  daylight  the 
morrow  it’s  far  away  it  will  be.  Condy  is  going  to  run 
the  liquor  for  me  at  Ilanderg,  and  early  in  the  morrow 
we  will  get  it  in  the  cart  to  the  boat  behind  the  point, 
and  so,  my  girl,  then - ” 

He  suddenly  broke  off  as  a  man’s  step  crunched  the 
gravel,  and  his  niece’s  rejected  suitor  stopped  beside 
him. 

“  Good  even  to  you,  Neil,  and  to  yourself,  Nelly ; 
the  tide  has  turned  already.  If  the  officer  is  going  to 
cross  the  bar  he  had  better  make  his  men  be  smart.” 

Neil  grumbled  out  some  scarcely  civil  answer,  and 
the  man  passed  on. 

“  Oh,  did  he  hear  ?”  said  Nell,  under  her  breath. 

“  He  doesn’t  appear  any  the  brisker  for  it  if  he  did. 
Bad  cess  to  his  creeping,  snaky  ways  !  Why  can’t  he 
step  out  like  another  ?  And  if  he  did  hear,  he’d  never 
be  that  black-hearted  as  to  inform  on  us.  The  Galla¬ 
ghers  and  the  Molloys  were  ever  friends.” 

Yes,  but  Neil  knew  well  the  old  boast  of  an  offended 
Irish  lover,  that  he  could  keep  an  avenging  stone  in  his 
pocket  three  years,  change  it  to  the  other  side  for  three 
more,  and  fling  it  and  hit  his  mark  in  the  seventh  year. 
And,  as  Neil  himself  would  say,  it  is  shifty  work  sticking 
burning  turf  near  such  gunpowdery  natures  as  Robert’s. 

The  visitors,  whose  horses  had  so  disconcerted  Neil, 
were  seated  in  the  coastguard  galley,  moving  swiftly 
through  the  water,  urged  by  the  muscular  arms  of  four 
of  M‘Eade’s  men. 

“  How  wonderfully  grand  this  bay  is  !”  said  the  elder 
of  the  two  ladies,  a  grave-faced  girl,  with  no  claims  to 
beauty  beyond  a  pair  of  glorious  eyes,  as  deep  and  blue 
as  an  Italian  lake. 

“  Yes,”  answered  her  right-hand  companion,  the 
young  officer  in  command  of  the  division,  “  I  have  often 
admired  it,  and  as  often  longed  to  show  it  to  you.”  The 
emphasis  on  the  last  word  was  intended  for  her  ears 
alone.  “  Notice  the  contrast  between  that  blue  sun¬ 
shiny  sea,  with  the  snowy  breakers  upon  the  bar,  and 
those  gloomy  mountains,  so  cold,  and  gaunt,  and  grim.” 

“  Don’t  call  them  names,”  she  responded  ;  “  not  one 
of  your  adjectives  is  just  to-day.  In  the  rain  and  storm 
they  may  be  true  enough  ;  but  now  !  Look  at  the  soft 
outline  of  that  giant  there.  The  heathery  sides  are 
almost  luscious-looking  in  their  browns  and  purples, 
and  that  billowy  grey  cloud  behind  it  just  suits  for 
background.” 

The  little  golden-haired  beauty  looked  up  from  re¬ 
garding  her  white  baby  fingers  as  she  dragged  them 
through  the  watei  at  the  boat’s  side. 

“  Madeline  always  admires  everything,”  she  said. 
“  Of  course  it  is  very  nice  here,  and  the  hills  are  very 
pretty,  but  this  must  be  a  horrid  place  for  you,  Harry, 
in  winter.” 

Her  brother  laughed. 
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“  More  horrid  than  you  can  form  idea  of,  Tiny. 
Once  you  were  very  nearly  getting  a  letter  with  black 
edges,  announcing  “  the  sad  news  of,”  &c.  It  was 
touch-and-go  with  us  once  here,  wasn’t  it,  M‘Eade  ?” 

“Yes,  sir,  the  last  time  we  went  still-hunting  on 
Ilanderg  it  was  pretty  sharp  work.” 

“  Ilanderg  ?” 

“It  means  Red  Island.  We’re  bound  for  it  now. 
Do  you  see  its  red  cliffs  there  beyond  that  point  ?  It 
is  a  favourite  place  for  whisky-making.” 

“  Why  don’t  you  let  them  make  whisky  ?”  de¬ 
manded  Miss  Tiny.  “  Of  course,  I  know  it  is  against 
the  law  ;  but  Government  shouldn’t  expect  you  to  lose 
your  life  enforcing  every  stupid  regulation  they  choose 
to  make.  I  wonder  you  don’t  let  the  people  do  what 
they  like  in  such  frightfully  dangerous  places.  I’m  sure 
1  should  let  the  poor  wretches  alone.  The  weariness  of 
living  in  such  a  place  must  be  horror  enough  without 
your  chastng  after  them,  and  half  killing  yourself.” 

“  Government  imagined  t/u/y  would  hardly  suffice  as 
inducement  to  go  chasing  after  them,  Katherine,”  said 
t’ne  gentleman  who  had  not  spoken  before — Madeline’s 
father  he  was — “  and  lest  your  brother  should  agree 
with  you  and  ‘  let  them  do  it,’  they  arrange  it  so  that 
every  seizure  of  whisky  he  makes  is  so  much  cash  in 
his  pocket  and  that  of  his  men.  And  I  believe  the  bait 
insures  a  fair  amount  of  industry.” 

The  tone  in  which  he  spoke  brought  the  hot  blood 
to  his  daughter’s  cheek.  She  noticed  Harry’s  tight  lips 
and  his  intense  stare  at  the  horizon.  The  sneer  was 
too  cruel. 

Katherine’s  lighter  nature  simply  did  not  perceive  it. 

“Is  it  so,  Harry  ?  Do  you  really  get  money  for 
catching  the  creatures  ?” 

“Yes,  Tiny!  ....  Mr.  Norman,  shall  we  sail? 
The  wind  is  pretty  fair,  now  we’ve  rounded  the  point.” 

Mr.  Norman  had  been  the  guardian  of  Harry  and 
Katherine  Trenton,  having  been  the  dearest  friend  of 
their  dead  father.  Whatever  he  might  have  been  in 
earlier  years,  he  was  now,  though  a  clever  man,  a  de¬ 
cidedly  reserved  and  unlovable  one.  He  did  not  appear 
to  care  particularly  for  his  daughter,  yet  he  was  shocked 
and  annoyed  when  told  that  his  ward  had  succeeded  in 
winning  her  affections.  She  was  an  heiress,  and  far 
away  in  the  future  he  had'  dim  ideas  of  her  making  a 
great  match — which  Harry  Trenton  with  his  jC200  a- 
year  certainly  was  ws/.  He  had  his  naval  lieutenancy 
also,  and  latterly  this  appointment  as  commanding  officer 
of  a  division  of  Irish  coastguard.  But  certainly  by  no 
stretch  of  reasoning  could  they  say  he  was  a  desirable 
for  Miss  Norman  of  Norman’s  Court.  But  Made¬ 
line  was  gently  firm,  and  her  mother  aided  and  abetted 
her,  so  he  was  brought  to  say — “  If  Harry  got  on,  why 
then — perhaps.” 

And  now  Harry  wax  getting  on,  and  he  himself  was 
writing  a  book  on  geology  ;  and  his  wife  and  the  girls  re¬ 
quired  change,  and  there  seemed  no  valid  reason  why 
Mrs.  Norman’s  plan  should  not  be  carried  out,  of  making 
a  tour  in  Ireland,  gathering  materials  for  his  work,  and 
I'o  es  for  the  girls,  and  getting  a  peep  at  Harry.  He 
grumbled  and  hesitated,  but  it  ended  in  his  finding  him¬ 
self  in  the  coastguard  boat  this  autumn  day — decidedly 


ill-tempered,  and  perversely  inclined  to  make  his  com¬ 
panions  so  too.  could  ! 

“  Where  do  we  land,  Harry  ?”  said  Madeline’s  calm 
tones,  when  the  bustle  of  raising  the  mast  was  over  and 
her  lover  was  seated  again  on  the  gunwale,  the  sheet  in 
his  hand,  just  at  her  shoulder. 

“  Yes,  where  are  we  to  land,  Harry  ?  I’m  so  hungry, 
and  I  know  auntie  ”  (she  always  called  hirs.  Norman 
auntie)  “  put  up  such  a  charming  luncheon  in  your  valise.” 

An  hour  more  and  the  “  charming  luncheon  ”  had 
had  full  justice  done  it  under  the  rocks  of  Ilanderg  ; 
the  grand  view  had  been  admired,  and  Mr.  Norman 
had  strolled  off  after  some  verde  antique,  indications  of 
which  he  had  discovered  in  the  rocks  around,  and  Harry 
had  led  Madeline  a  little  aside  down  to  the  edge  of  the 
sea,  only  a  few  yards  from  his  sister,  who  was,  as  she 
declared,  “busy  resting  ”  under  the  cliff.  The  coastguard 
were  all  out  of  sight  when  a  call  from  Tiny  attracted 
her  brother’s  attention. 

“  Look,  Harry  I  Madeline !  there ;  what  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  tub  I  A  man  in  it,  too  ;  whatever  can  it  be  ? 
I’ve  been  thinking  it  was  a  large  bird  for  ever  so  long.” 

“  It  is  a  curragh,  or  what  learned  people  call  a  co¬ 
racle,”  replied  her  brother.  “  And  a  wonderfully  effec¬ 
tive  concern  it  is,  considering  it’s  m.  de  of  canvas,  tar, 
willow-rods,  and  brown  paper  I  I’ve  seen  the  atoms  of 
things,  one  man  paddling  them,  tossing  in  seas  which  it 
would  take  my  best  boat  and  safest  crew  to  weather. 
Ha  !  Robert,”  he  said,  as  the  man  sprang  out  on  the 
strand,  dragging  his  frail  cockle-shell,  high  and  dry, 
after  him — “  ha,  Robert  I  I  thought  I  saw  you  at 
Loughmore.” 

“  And  so  your  honour  did ;  but  I  followed  you  to 
give  a  bit  of  a  hint  to  your  ear.  There’s  many  a  kar- 
slagh  in  these  spinks*  about  here.  There’s  many  a 
whisky-still  hid  fast  and  deep  in  them.” 

“  I  know  that  well  enough,  Robert.  Are  you  going 
to  earn  the  Queen’s  bounty  by  giving  a  ‘  bit  of  a  hint  ’ 
exactly  where  they  lie  ?’’ 

A  curious  look  passed  over  the  man’s  face.  He  did 
not  speak  for  a  moment,  and  when  his  words  came  the 
tones  were  husky  and  strange. 

“  I  never  thought  the  day  would  come  when  the 
setting  sun  would  see  Robert  Molloy  an  informer,”  he 
said.  “  I’ll  tell  on  Neil  Gallagher,  for  he’s  done  me  foul 
anger  ;  but  I  will  niver  take  yer  gold.  No  offence  to 
yer  honour !” 

“  Neil  Gallagher !  Neil  Gallagher  I”  repeated  the 
young  officer  in  amazement ;  “  it  can’t  be  I” 

“  If  yer  honour’s  men  look  to  the  back  side  of  this 
island  the  morrow’s  morrow  beneath  yon  high  rock, 
you’ll  find  if  it’s  true  or  not.  And  now  I’ll  be  gone. 
Neil  shall  smart,  but  you  won’t  let  another  living  man 
know  that  I’ve  soiled  my  mouth  so  black.  Sure  yer 
honour  won’t  ?” 

And  even  in  the  tumult  of  his  feelings  not  forgetting 
to  lift  his  hat  and  carry  it  in  his  hand  as  he  passed  the 
lady,  he  turned  once  more  to  his  curragh,  and,  launching 
it,  darted  away. 

“  Can  they  really  make  whisky  in  such  places  ?” 
asked  Madeline. 

*  Creek  iu  tLeso  cliffd. 
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“  Indeed  they  can,  and  do.  Only  the  season  before 
I  came  here  their  chief  hiding-place  was  discovered. 
Those  hovels  there  were  inhabited  then.  The  police, 
who  share  with  us  the  duty  of  putting  down  the  smug¬ 
gling,  had  information  just  such  as  you  heard  now. 
TTiey  came  off  one  night  in  the  teeth  of  a  perfect  storm, 
when  the  poor  fellows  here  thought  the  terrible  sea 
was  sufficient  shield  for  them  to  dismiss  all  caution. 
The  constabulary  were  nearly  lost,  but,  half-drowned, 
they  at  last  succeeded  in  making  the  island.  The  people 
here  were  greatly  concerned  at  their  drenched  and  mise¬ 
rable  appearance,  and  huddling  off  their  half-made 
whisky  to  their  secret  hole  they  did  what  they  could 
for  the  policemen.  They  brought  them  to  their  fire¬ 
side  ;  they  gave  them  what  food  they  had,  and  some 
whisky,  which  the  police  knew  at  once  to  be  ‘  poteen,’ 
or  illicit.  They  asked  for  a  little  more,  and  then  the 
sergeant  managed  in  the  darkness  to  track  the  unsus¬ 
pecting  messenger  to  the  underground  fissure  which 
had  served  as  their  ‘  hide  ’  for  generations.” 

“  What  treachery  !”  exclaimed  Madeline. 

“  Yes,”  said  Harry,  “  it  was  an  uncommonly  ugly 
trick.  I  hope  my  men  wouldn’t  have  done  it  for  any 
amount  of  prize-money.” 

The  morning  was  yet  grey  as  Neil,  calling  his  servant- 
boy  Peter,  began  loading  his  cart  with  the  sacks  of 
malted  grain.  They  had  not  half  completed  their  work 
when  Peter’s  sharp  eye  caught  sight  of  the  glittering 
carbine  of  a  coastguard  returning  from  some  distant 
patrol. 

“  Neil,”  he  shouted  to  his  master,  “  it’s  my  belief 
it  is  full  early  for  the  mill.  They  said  there  wouldn’t 
be  room  for  our  corn  till  six  past,  and  it’s  not  more 
than  five  now.” 

“  Misther  Wilks,”  called  Neil  to  the  sailor,  “  will  ye 
have  the  charity  to  pass  me  the  time  o’  day  ?” 

The  man  looked  at  his  watch. 

“  Half-past  five,”  said  he.  “  Make  haste,  for  they 
won’t  wait,  but  put  some  one  else’s  corn  in  to  grind,  and 
you’ve  fully  two  miles  to  go.” 

Ah  !  Neil,  you  little  thought  that  unconscious-looking 
coastguard  whom  you  fancied  you  were  befooling  so 
cleverly  grinned  broadly  as  he  turned  away,  knowing 
fully  as  well  as  youiself  or  Peter  that  your  cart  was 
bound  for  the  shore,  and  your  sacks,  not  to  the  flour¬ 
mill,  but  to  Ilanderg. 

Nelly  was  returning  that  evening  from  the  shore  with 
her  flock  of  ducks,  when  she  was  overtaken  by  M‘Eade. 
“  Where’s  Neil  ?”  was  his  question,  after  a  brief  salu¬ 
tation. 

The  girl  felt  the  colour  rushing  into  her  face,  but  she 
turned  away,  and  replied  as  steadily  as  she  could. 

He’s  just  come  home  from  the  strand,  has  he  ? 
Nelly,  take  my  advice,  and  let  him  go  back  quickly  to 
where  he’s  just  come  from.  However  snugly  the  foxes 
hide  their  prey,  the  sea-hawks  find  it  out  sometimes, 
and  if  they  do,  wise  foxes  move  it  off  out  of  their  sight 
and  ken.” 

She  glanced  rapidly  at  him. 

“  Heaven  bless  you,  sir  ;  you’ve  saved  us  all.” 

And  in  the  excess  of  her  gratitude  she  touched  his 
rough  hand  to  her  lips  ere  she  darted  off  to  warn  Neil. 


Her  uncle  was  in  great  consternation. 

“  I  must  just  start  back  again,  Myra,  but  they  mustn’t 
see  me  taking  the  boat  out  again.  Whativer  is  to  be 
done  ?  Oh,  Nell,  what’ll  we  do  ?” 

“  Ride  to  Garrick  point,”  she  answered.  “  You  can 
get  Condy’s  boat  there  ;  it’s  brave  and  handy.  You’ll 
gain  on  them  yet  if  you  be  smart.  The  pony’s  in  the 
field.” 

Without  a  hat  or  coat  Neil  led  his  unsaddled  pony 
up  the  road  past  the  station  slowly  and  carelessly  as  if 
merely  taking  it  to  an  outlying  field.  He  spoke  a  light 
word  or  two  to  Doran  as  he  stood  at  his  door,  liut 
once  up  the  brae  and  out  of  sight,  his  carelessness 
vanished,  and  throwing  himself  on  the  creature’s  back, 
he  urged  it  wildly  along  the  mountain  road. 

At  his  right  hand  far  below  him  spread  the  long 
narrow  bay,  or  rather  creek ;  while  miles  off  at  its 
mouth  lay  Ilanderg.  Fast  he  rode  The  hardy  pony 
scampered  on  at  break-neck  speed.  It  was  a  weary 
race.  It  is  no  easy  thing  to  ride  barebacked-fashion  at 
such  a  pace  ;  and  Neil  longed  sorely  to  check  his  gallop 
for  five  minutes’  rest,  but  he  contented  himself  with 
springing  from  his  pony’s  back  and  running  beside  it 
until  his  breath  failed  him.  And  ever  as  he  rode  and 
ran,  the  horrid  idea  haunted  him — Condy’s  boat  might 
be  from  home,  and  then  how  was  he  to  gain  the  island 
and  save  his  whisky  brew  ?  But  there !  there  as  he 
crested  the  hill  lay  Garrick  point,  and  Condy’s  boat 
lying  on  her  side  on  the  shore.  He  would  have  shouted 
out  his  gladness,  only  he  was  far  too  spent ;  and  the 
next  instant  glancing  back  he  saw  the  glitter  of  the 
rising  moon  on  a  white  sail — a  sail  too  white  for  any 
“  country  boat it  could  only  be  his  pursuers  bearing 
down  on  a  fair  wind  for  Ilanderg. 

In  that  gully,  sweeping  fast  round  the  curves  of  the 
bay,  chief  boatman  M‘Eade  was  searching  with  practised 
eyes  for  some  sign  of  Neil,  but  the  shore  was  so  irregu¬ 
lar,  that  it  was  not  impossible  for  him  to  cross  to  the 
island  unnoticed.  The  chief  boatman  was  puzzled  with 
himself.  Why  should  he  care  if  Nelly’s  uncle  was 
caught  smuggling  ?  What  could  it  possibly  matter  to 
him  if  he  was  fined  so  heavily  as  to  insure  his  com¬ 
parative  ruin  ?  And  what  right  had  he  to  snatch  the 
prize-money  out  of  his  comrades’  hands  by  his  warnings  ? 
He  could  not  understand  his  own  motives.  Did  he 
mean  to  ask  Nelly  to  marry  him  ?  Certainly  not.  He 
heartily  wished  he  had  let  things  take  their  course,  and 
not  intermeddled  at  all.  He  did  not  guess  that  his 
heart  had  played  him  false,  and  that  the  little  barefooted 
peasant  girl  held  henceforth  the  measure  of  his  life’s  Joy 
or  sorrow. 

The  sailors’  whistling  and  joking  annoj’ed  him,  and 
iust  then  Doran,  perched  on  the  prow,  began  to  shout — 

“Alexia  O’llijfgin  BruncUo 

Is  the  name  of  the  hero  I  sinf; : 

A  slashinf;  and  dashinp'  younyi'  fellow 
As  ever  you’d  see  in  the  kiiig- 
Dom  of  England,  or  Scotland,  or  Ireland, 

(And  that's  a  bold  savinjf  1  know), 

Bnt  I  dare  you  to  search  the  entire  land. 

And  find  uio  his  match,  high  or  low. 

"  He - ” 

“  Hold  your  tongue  forrard  there !”  exclaimed  the 
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exasperated  M'Cade.  “  What  will  Rlr.  Trenton  think 
of  ye  if  ye  kick  up  such  a  row  ?” 

But  Mr,  Trenton  himself  seemed  unusually  jovial. 
He  talked,  and  laughed,  and  managed  his  tiller  ropes  so 
that  the  spanking  breeze  brought  sheets  of  spray  over 
the  bows  as  the  galley  went  cutting,  and  slipping,  and 
splashing  through  the  sea. 

It  did  not  take  long  for  the  sailors  to  reach  every 
nook  and  corner  of  the  island,  but  seemingly  not  a  living 
thing  beyond  the  gulls  and  kittiwakes  tenanted  it. 
No  sign  of  Neil’s  whisky  brew,  no  sign  of  malt  or 
still.  Only  l\l‘Eade’s  eye  saw  a  little  boat  creeping 
over  to  the  opposite  shore,  gliding  along  in  the  deep 
shadow  of  the  hills  silently  and  stealthily  as  if  a  mere 
shadow  itself. 

“It  is  very  singular,  M‘Eade,”  said  his  officer. 
“  What  could  Robert  Molloy  have  been  dreaming  about? 
It  couldn’t  have  been  here  Neil  was  bringing  his  malt  to, 
if  indeed  he  had  any  at  all.  1  half  think  it  was  all 
rubbish.  Tell  the  men  to  bring  the  boat  round  here ; 
it  will  be  just  as  handy  for  returning.  I’ll  wait  here 
until  you  come.” 

He  flung  himself  down  on  the  sandy  bank  with  its 
clothing  of  weeds  and  moss,  and  fell  into  very  pleas.nnt 
musings,  until  the  voices  of  his  boat’s  crew  roused 
him,  and  leisurely  he  descended  to  the  edge  of  the 
water. 

“  Easy,  boys,  easy !”  shouted  Doran  from  his  post 
at  the  prow;  “  rock  ahoy  !” 

“  Rock  !  Nonsense,  man,  no  rocks  here.”  But  even 
as  M'Eade  spoke,  smash  went  the  keel  on  something 
emitting  a  most  unrocklike  sound;  and,  upset  by  the 
force  of  the  blow,  a  huge  “  still”  hove  into  sight  out  of 
the  shallow  water  where  the  hurrying  Neil  and  Condy 
had  hidden  it. 

“  Ho,  ho !  Robert  was  not  so  far  out  after  all,” 
said  Harry  Trenton.  But  not  a  thing  more  could  they 
find.  So  lifting  the  roughly-made  tin  machine  into 
their  boat,  they  began  the  long  pull  homeward  up  the 
bay. 

The  winter  months  had  spent  their  fury  on  Lough- 
more  when  IM’Eade  got  promotion.  He  was  to  join  a 
station  on  the  Wicklow  coast  in  three  weeks’  time. 
Amply  sufficient  was  the  interval  for  him  to  arrange  his 
bachelor  effects,  and  before  the  first  week  was  out  all 
his  arrangements  were  complete.  He  felt  very  strange 
and  uneasy  nevertheless. 


lie  had  never  been  accustomed  to  trouble  himself 
about  aught  beyond  the  present  moment.  The  laisser 
faire  which  had  kept  him  a  bachelor  bid  fliir  to  keep 
him  one  still.  Restless  without  knowing  why,  ho 
wandered  to  the  shore.  Noil  and  Peter  were  there, 
hauling  out  a  boat-load  of  wrack.  Nelly  herself,  perched 
up  on  a  huge  brown  boulder,  was  knitting  rapidly  and 
talking  to  them  in  Irish. 

M'Eade  started. 

“  I  know  now  !’’  he  exclaimed,  “  that’s  what  I  want 
exactly ;”  and,  marching  up  to  the  girl,  he  said  slowly 
and  distinctly — 

“  Nelly,  I’m  going  away  in  a  fortnight.  I  want  a 
wife.  Will  you  go  with  me  ?  I  know  I’m  not  that 
young,  nor  for  that  matter,  perhaps,  the  one  to  take 
your  fancy ;  but  I  will  be  good  to  you  evermore,  if 
you  will  have  me,  Nelly.” 

“  Sir  !”  exclaimed  the  amazed  damsel,  gazing  at  him 
with  wide-open  eyes.  That  look'was  as  a  revelation 
to  M'Eade.  It  brought  to  his  mind  the  day  he  had 
warned  her  about  the  “  sea-hawks”  on  the  shore-road. 
Could  it  be  possible  that  he  had  really  lovA  her  all  this 
time  ? 

“  Neil,  come  here,  man ;  will  5'ou  give  me  Nelly 
here,  if  she  can  have  me  ?  I  love  her  very  deep,  and 
I’ll  try  might  and  main  but  she  shall  be  happy.” 

Neil  was  no  less  astounded  than  his  niece,  but  his 
consent  was  given  unhesitatingly. 

“  And  I  will  come  to-morrow,  Nelly,  to  get  your 
answer.  Will  that  be  time  enough  for  you  ?”  said  the 
chief  boatman  as  he  stopped  at  Neil’s  door. 

“  Yes,  sir.” 

“  And  you  must  not  call  me  sir  ;  my  name  is  John  ; 
call  me  John.” 

“  Yes,  sir — I  mean  John  ;”  and  her  blunder  brought 
back  the  Nelly  that  had  been  scared  away,  and  she 
laughed  aloud. 

“  Give  me  my  answer  now,  Nell.  Will  ye  trust 
ycrsel’  in  these  big  rough  hands  ?  Say  ay  or  nay  now, 
lassie,  and  let  me  be  gone.  Which  is  it  to  be  ?” 

“  Yes,  John.” 

“  Well,  Mister  M‘Eade,”  whispered  Neil,  the  day 
of  his  departure,  “  when  ye  saved  this  glass  of  poteen 
for  me,  I  didn’t  think  it’s  myself  would  drink  it  at  yer 
weddin’.  Here,  boys,  fill  up  yer  glasses  and  bowls, 
and  drink  to  the  good-luck  of  Misther  and  Misthress 
M‘Eade !” 
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THE  STILI^ROOM  PAST  AND  PRESENT. 


IN  olden  times  no  house — at  least,  no  large  house — 
in  the  country  was  without  its  still-room — that  is,  a 
room  in  which  a  still  was  kept  at  work  and  all  the 
processes  of  distillation  carried  on.  Here  the  different 
perfumes  used  by  the  various  members  of  the  family — 
essences  and  flavourings  for  cookery,  and  also  nostrums 
and  medicines  for  the  numerous  ailments  of  the  house¬ 
hold  and  of  the  dependants  in  the  surrounding  villages 
— were  concocted  and  kept  in  store.  To  this  still-room 
the  rosery  and  the  herb-garden,  which  in  those  days  was 
of  large  extent,  contributed  a  great  amount  of  the  raw 
material,  while  the  wild  flowers  of  the  fields  and  wood¬ 
lands  were  not  overlooked  when  they  were  supposed  to 
possess  any  healing  or  medicinal  virtues,  or  to  give  any 
promise  of  yielding  an  agreeable  perfume.  The  still- 
room  itself  was  looked  upon  as  being  under  the  especial 
charge  of  the  housekeeper,  whether  the  lady  herself  un¬ 
dertook  that  office,  or  whether  she  delegated  the  duties 
of  it  to  some  upper  female  servant  in  whom  she  could 
place  confidence,  and  it  furnished  an  agreeable  occupation 
for  the  younger  ladies  of  the  house  whenever  it  was  a 
dull  time  for  hunting  and  hawldng,  or  whenever  the 
state  of  the  weather  was  such  as  to  induce  them  to  seek 
for  some  indoor  amusement.  Attached  to  the  still-room 
there  was  generally  one  or  more  servants,  called  still-room 
maids,  who  collected,  sorted,  and  prepared  the  various 
substances  for  distillation,  attended  to  the  cleaning  of  the 
department,  kept  the  still  in  proper  order,  and  performed 
the  various  menial  offices  which  such  operations  would 
entail. 

As  we  are  aware,  there  are  in  the  present  day  servants 
hired  under  the  denomination  of  still-room  maids,  but 
the  individuals  so  called  merely  hand  down  to  us  their 
tradition.ll  origin,  for  the  special  employment  which  gave 
rise  to  their  designation  has  almost  if  not  entirely  ceased. 
We  believe  that  there  is  hardly  one  family  in  England 
in  the  present  day  in  which  the  still  is  at  work  as  it  was 
in  the  days  of  our  ancestors  some  hundred  and  fifty  or 
two  hundred  years  ago.  The  still-room  maid  of  modern 
times  knows  nothing  of,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with, 
distillation  ;  the  only  marks  of  resemblance  between  her 
and  her  predecessors  are  that  she  is  attached  to  the 
housekeeper,  lights  her  fires,  dusts  her  room,  and  assists 
her  in  the  preparation  of  pickles  and  jams.  Scents  and 
perfumes,  whether  for  the  rooms  of  houses  or  for  the 
dress  and  person,  are  now  but  very  seldom  of  home 
manufacture,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  most  of  the 
essences  and  flavoured  waters  used  in  confectionery  and 
cookery,  and  also  of  domestic  medicines. 

In  the  days  when  the  still-room  was  in  active  opera¬ 
tion,  shops  and  laboratories  were  scarce,  and  the  means 
of  communication  difficult.  There  were  no  Fortnum  and 
Masons,  with  their  long  lists  of  sauces,  gravies,  essences, 
and  pastes — noPiesseand  Lubin’s  with  shilling  bottles  of 
Frangipanni,  jockey  club,  Lygne  aloes,  sweet  fountains, 
and  millefleurs,  so  exquisitely  and  invitingly  prepared. 
Cologne  had  not  yet  produced  a  Jean  Marie  Farina.  Even 


lavender-water,  when  indulged  in,  was  of  home  maniT* 
facture,  and  the  same  with  regard  to  medicinal  remedies — 
the  supply  in  the  country  at  any  rate  was  irregular  and 
uncertain.  The  individual  who  did  all  the  doctoring  of 
the  human  subject  and  of  the  brute,  drew  teeth  and 
shaved  his  patient,  and  lived  generally  in  the  larger 
towns,  and  paid  only  occasional  visits  to  outlying  villages. 
The  Lady  Eountiful  at  the  great  house,  who  occupied 
his  place,  drew  all  her  remedies  from  the  still-room ;  and 
notwithstanding  the  hard  things  that  have  been  said  of  her, 
we  cannot  but  think  that  she  must  have  been  a  very  fair 
substitute  for  professional  ignorance,  and  that  much  good 
must  have  followed  her  footsteps.  The  historian  writes 
in  a  spirit  far  too  bitter,  and  with  a  condemnation  far  too 
sweeping,  either  for  our  sympathy  or  our  credit,  when 
he  says  of  the  country  ladies  of  about  one  hundred  and< 
fifty  years  ago,  referring  to  this  subject — 

“  Many  of  them  became  so  presumptuous  that  no 
ailment  was  too  hard  for  them — from  a  toothache  to  a 
pestilence,  from  the  stroke  of  a  cudgel  to  that  of  a  thunder¬ 
bolt.  Their  remedies  were  for  the  most  part  the  strangest 
quackery.  One  of  their  favourite  cures  for  consumption, 
for  example,  was  what  they  called  snail  pottage.  This 
was  a  peck  of  garden  shell  snails,  washed  in  beer  and 
fried  in  a  frying-pan,  shells  and  all,  with  a  quart  of 
earthworms,  and  mingled  with  abundance  of  strong  ale, 
herbs,  spices,  and  drugs.  In  others  of  their  preparations,” 
he  continues,  “  there  was  as  much  cruelty  as  loathsome¬ 
ness  and  absurdity.  To  make  ‘  oil  of  swallows  ’  some 
ten  or  a  dozen  swallows  were  pounded  alive  in  a  mortar 
with  many  other  choice  ingredients ;  and  in  making 
what  was  called  ‘  cock  water,’  the  poor  bird  had  first  to 
be  plucked  alive.  Sometimes  also  the  aid  of  the  planets 
was  necessary  to  make  the  charm  successful,  as,  for  in¬ 
stance,  in  the  case  of  one  of  their  medicines,  into  which 
the  tips  of  crabs’  claws  entered  largely,  the  rule  was 
that  they  should  be  gathered  ‘  when  the  sun  enters  the 
sign  of  Cancer.’  Many  of  the  possets  and  restorajives, 
in  short,  which  filled  the  receipt-books  of  those  {,0(jd 
ladies,  one  would  think,  must  have  required  the  nerves 
as  well  as  the  caldron  of  the  weird  sisters  to  prepare 
them.  The  practices  in  question,”  he  adds,  “  were 
chiefly  confined  to  staid  elderly  females,  the  wife  of  the 
squire  or  the  vicar,  some  well-dowered  widow,  or  con¬ 
siderate  spinster,  who,  with  abundance  of  means  and  in¬ 
clination  to  do  good,  had  stumbled  upon  a  wrong  path.” 

Whether  their  remedies  were  right  or  wrong,  one 
thing  at  any  rate  is  certain,  that  the  hearts  of  the  good 
old  ladies  who  took  so  much  personal  trouble  for  the 
real  or  supposed  benefit  of  their  fellow-creatures,  must 
have  been  in  their  right  place ;  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  where  the  still-room  sent  out  one  wrong  .and 
foolish  remedy,  it  sent  out  dozens  of  sound  and  useful 
ones. 

We  can  readily  imagine  that  these  still-rooms  must  h.ave 
been  very  important  places,  and  that  they  were  well  calcu¬ 
lated  to  afford  an  agreeable  and  healthful  occupation  to  the 
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ladies  of  the  times,  especially  to  the  younger  ladles  who 
could  learn  to  extract  scents  and  compound  essences  for 
themselves.  They  must  also  have  served  their  purpose  in 
another  way,  for,  having  laboratory  and  storehouse  within 
their  reach,  they  could  indulge  their  taste  in  whatever  they 
pleased  without  spending  their  money.  It  is  not  with¬ 
out  regret  that  we  look  upon  the  still-room  as  a  thing 
of  the  past ;  in  it  might  be  spent  by  young  ladies  of 
the  present  day  many  an  hour  agreeably  and  with  profit. 
Those  who  live  in  the  country  have  the  requisite  mate¬ 
rials  for  the  most  exquisite  perfumes  close  within  reach. 
The  cultivation  of  many  of  these  forms  an  agreeable 
gardening  amusement,  while  the  work  of  distillation 
itself  fosters  the  study  both  of  botany  and  chemistry 
also.  The  distilling  of  perfumes  is  a  very  inexpensive 
pursuit,  and  it  has  often  been  a  matter  of  surprise  to  us 
that  more  attention  is  not  paid  in  the  present  day  to  the 
home  manufacture  of  them. 

For  the  benefit  of  our  young  readers,  and  in  the  hope 
that  it  may  prove  an  amusement  for  their  leisure  hours, 
and  at  the  same  time  enable  them  to  save  their  money, 
we  purpose  before  we  conclude  this  paper  to  give  them 
several  easy  recipes  for  scents  or  perfumes  both  for  their 
rooms  and  their  persons  which  they  will  have  no  diffi¬ 
culty  in  carrying  out.  Wherever  aromatic  plants  abound, 
even  among  people  in  the  lowest  stage  of  civilisation,  we 
generally  find  that  some  means  have  been  devised  for 
extracting  their  essence,  and  that  the  natives  are  more  or 
less  fond  of  perfumes.  Arabia  is  pre-eminently  the 
country  of  spices,  and  the  Arabians  are  said  to  have  prac¬ 
tised  distillation  at  a  very  early  period.  By  an  easy 
process  they  extracted  the  essences  of  their  various 
aromatic  plants  and  shrubs,  which  they  diluted  with 
water  to  supply  the  luxury  of  Oriental  baths,  or  mixed 
with  grease  and  other  substances  to  perfume  their  per¬ 
sons.  This  fondness  for  perfuming  themselves  prevails 
to  an  excess  among  Arab  ladies  of  the  present  day.  Sir 
Samuel  Baker,  in  his  very  interesting  volume  upon  the 
Nile  Tributaries  of  Abyssinia,  says  of  them — “  Not 
only  are  the  Arabs  particular  in  their  pomade,  but  great 
attention  is  bestowed  upon  perfumery,  especially  by  the 
women.  Various  perfumes  are  brought  from  Cairo  by 
the  travelling  native  merchants,  among  which  those  most 
in  demand  are  oil  of  roses,  oil  of  sandal- wood,  an  essence 
from  the  blossoms  of  a  species  of  mimosa,  essence  of 
musk,  and  the  oil  of  cloves.”  He  then  goes  on  to  tell 
us  the  peculiar  process  made  use  of  by  the  Arab  ladies 
in  perfuming.  “  In  the  floor  of  the  tent  or  hut,  as  it 
may  chance  to  be,  a  small  hole  is  excavated  sufficiently 
large  to  contain  a  common  champagne  bottle  ;  a  fire  of 
charcoal  or  of  simply  glowing  embers  is  made  within 
the  hole,  into  which  the  woman  about  to  be  scented 
throws  a  handful  of  drugs  ;  she  then  takes  olf  the  cloth 
or  tope  which  forms  her  dress  and  crouches  naked 
over  the  fumes,  while  she  arranges  her  robe  to  fall  as 
a  mantle  from  her  neck  to  the  ground  like  a  tent. 
She  now  begins  to  perspire  freely  in  the  hot-air  bath, 
and  the  pores  of  the  skin  being  thus  opened  and  moist, 
the  volatile  oil  from  the  smoke  of  the  burning  per¬ 
fumes  is  immediately  absorbed.  By  the  time  that  the 
fire  has  expired  the  scenting  process  is  completed,  and 
both  her  person  and  robe  are  redolent  of  incense,  with 


which  they  are  so  thoroughly  impregnated  that  I  have 
frequently  smelt  a  party  of  women  strongly  at  full  a 
hundred  yards’  distance,  when  the  wind  has  been  blow¬ 
ing  from  their  direction.”  This  scent  is  supposed  by 
the  Arab  ladies  to  be  so  attractive  to  the  opposite  sex 
that  the  great  traveller  gives  the  receipt  for  it.  It  is 
composed  of  ginger,  cloves,  cinnamon,  frankincense, 
sandal-wood,  myrrh,  a  species  of  seaweed  brought  from 
the  Red  Sea,  and  lastly,  the  horny  disc  which  covers 
the  aperture  when  a  shellfish  withdraws  itself  within  its 
shell.  The  proportions  of  the  ingredients  in  this  fatal 
mixture  are  according  to  taste.  Young  Lngiishwomen 
in  the  present  day  are  far  too  sensible  to  fidl  into  the 
error  of  the  women  of  Arabia — to  imagine  that  they 
could  gain  the  hearts  of  those  they  admire  by  over¬ 
powering  their  nasal  organs.  It  is  generally  admitted 
that  nothing  can  be  in  worse  taste  tl.an  for  a  lady  to 
create  an  atmosphere  about  her — t  ‘^'k  about  as  an 
unstopped  scent-bottle,  and  when  she  icaves  a  room  to 
leave  behind  her  such  evidences  of  her  presence,  that, 
like  a  badly  blown  out  candle,  her  exit  can  be  marked 
by  every  nose.  That  which  is  pleasant  and  agreeable  in 
moderation  becomes  very  offensive  in  excess.  Indeed, 
there  are  very  few  scents  that  are  agreeable  to  every 
lady,  and  all,  even  the  most  acceptable,  are  overpowering 
to  every  one  when  they  exceed  a  certain  degree  in 
strength. 

A  still  is  a  very  simple  apparatus,  and  so  inexpensive 
that  one  to  answer  all  the  purposes  of  private  use  and 
amusement  may  be  purchased  for  a  few  shillings  ;  but 
even  without  the  aid  of  a  still  it  is  an  easy  matter  to 
extract  the  essence  of  flowers.  Take  any  sweet-scented 
flowers  you  may  choose,  place  them  in  layers  in  a  clean 
earthen  pot,  and  over  each  layer  sprinkle  fine  salt. 
Repeat  the  process  until  the  pot  is  filled ;  cover  closely 
and  place  the  pot  in  a  cellar.  Forty  days  after  this 
strain  the  essence  from  the  whole  through  a  crape  by 
pressure  ;  put  it  into  a  clean  glass  bottle,  and  expose  it 
six  weeks  to  the  rays  of  the  sun  and  the  evening  dew  to 
purify.  One  drop  of  this  essence  will  be  sufficient  to 
scent  a  pint  of  water.  Another  mode  :  Gather  sweet- 
scented  flowers  without  stalks,  put  them  into  a  jar  three 
parts  filled  with  olive  <1  almond  oil.  After  twenty- 
four  hours  turn  them  out  upon  a  coarse  cloth  and 
squeeze  all  the  oil  from  them.  Throw  away  the  old 
flowers,  and  repeat  the  process  with  the  same  oil,  but 
with  fresh-gathered  flowers,  three  or  four  times,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  strength  of  the  perfume  desired.  The 
oil  thus  impregnated  v  'th  the  volatile  essence  of  the 
flowers  must  be  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  rec¬ 
tified  spirit,  and  shaken  every  day  for  a  fortnight.  It 
may  then  be  poured  olF,  when  it  will  be  found  beau¬ 
tifully  scented  and  fit  for  use. 

With  the  use  of  a  still,  essence  of  roses  and  lavender 
water  may  be  made  as  follows  : — 

Essence  of  Roses.  —  Take  of  clean,  fresh-gathered 
damask  rose-leaves  4  parts,  and  put  them  into  a  still 
with  1 2  parts  of  water.  Distil  off'  one-half,  repeat  the 
process,  and  when  a  sufficient  quantity  of  liquid  has 
been  obtained  use  it  as  water  to  fresh  rose-leaves,  and 
continue  this  process  until  the  quantity  desired  has  been 
obtained.  If  carefully  done  this  essence  is  very  powerful. 
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Lavender  Water. — Pick  the  lavender  from  its  stalks, 
and  to  every  pound  put  a  quart  of  water  in  a  cold  still 
over  a  slow  fire.  Distil  very  slowly,  and  when  finished 
clear  out  the  still,  put  the  lavender-water  back  again, 
and  distil  over  again  as  slowly  as  before.  This  is 
double-distilled  lavender-water,  which  will  be  found 
excellent.  It  must  be  kept  in  bottles  well  corked. 

.Apartments  may  be  scented  in  several  ways  by  pot¬ 
pourri,  for  which  there  are  many  recipes.  We  give 
the  following,  as  it  is  one  of  the  best : — 

Pot-pourri. — Ingredients  ;  2  pecks  of  damask  roses, 
buds,  and  blossoms  ;  l  handful  each  of  violet,  orange- 
flowers,  and  jasmine  ;  2  oz.  of  orris-root  slices  ;  2  oz. 
of  gum  benjamin,  and  2  oz,  of  storax  ;  ^  oz.of  musk  ; 
\  lb.  of  anglica  sliced  ;  I  quart  of  red-coloured  gilli- 
flowers  ;  two  handfuls  of  lavender  flowers  ;  half  hand¬ 
ful  of  rosemary  flowers  ;  half  handful  of  bay  leaves ; 
half  handful  of  laurel  leaves  g  Seville  oranges,  stuck 
full  of  cloves,  then  dried  in  a  cool  oven  and  pounded  ; 
half  handful  of  knotted  marjoram  ;  and  two  handfuls 
of  balm  of  Gilead  dried.  Mode :  Put  all  these  ingre¬ 
dients  into  a  deep  china  jar  in  layers,  and  strew  each 
layer  with  a  little  bay  salt ;  keep  the  jar  covered  quite 
close  for  some  time.  When  opened  the  perfume  will 
be  beautiful,  and  it  will  last  a  long  while. 

Pastilles  also  are  useful  for  the  same  purpose.  The 
following  is  a  good  recipe : — Ingredients :  I  part  of 


neroli,  2  parts  of  nitre,  1 3  parts  of  galbanum,  12  parts 
of  tears  of  olibanum,  II  parts  of  tears  of  storax,  16 
parts  of  orange  powder,  70  parts  of  charcoal,  gum 
tragacanth  dissolved  in  15  parts  of  orange  flower  water, 
and  17  parts  of  rose  water.  Mode  :  Dissolve  the  gum 
tragacanth  as  directed,  reduced  to  a  fine  powder,  and 
well  mix  all  the  ingredients  that  require  it,  stir  in  the 
liquids,  and  use  as  much  of  the  dissolved  gum  traga¬ 
canth  as  will  make  the  whole  mass  into  a  stiff  paste. 
Form  this  paste  into  pyramids,  and  light  them  at  the 
top. 

The  best  method  of  diffusing  scent  through  an  apart¬ 
ment  is  by  means  of  a  spirit-lamp.  The  scent,  how¬ 
ever,  for  this  purpose  must  be  pure  essence  containing 
no  water.  This  must  be  put  into  the  lamp,  which 
should  be  provided  with  a  thick  lamp  cotton,  above 
which  must  be  placed  a  small  ball  of  spongy  platinum. 
Set  light  to  the  wick  as  soon  as  the  platinum  ball  is  red- 
hot  ;  blow  out  the  flame.  The  platinum  will  continue 
in  a  state  of  ignition  as  long  as  any  essence  remains  in 
the  lamp,  and  will  throw  off  the  perfume  and  vapour 
by  means  of  the  wick. 

We  have  not  exhausted  our  subject,  but  we  have 
exhausted  the  space  allotted  to  us ;  we  must,  therefore, 
briefly,  in  conclusion,  caution  our  readers  that  the 
scenting  of  an  apartment  is  a  very  different  thing  from 
disinfecting  it. 


DEPARTED. 


They  are  all  gone  into  the  world  of  light. 

And  I  alone  sit  lingering  here  ! 

Their  very  memory  is  fair  and  bright. 

And  my  sad  thoughts  doth  clear. 

It  glows  and  glitters  in  my  cloudy  breast, 

Like  stars  upon  some  gloomy  grove — 

Or  those  faint  beams  in  which  this  hill  is  drest 
After  the  sun’s  remove. 

I  see  them  walking  in  an  air  of  glory, 

Whose  life  doth  trample  on  my  days — 

My  days  which  are  at  best  but  dull  and  hoary, 

Mere  glimmering  and  decays. 

O  holy  hope  !  and  high  humility — 

High  as  the  heavens  above ! 

These  arc  your  walks,  and  you  have  showed  them  me. 
To  kindle  my  cold  love. 

Dear,  beauteous  death — the  jewel  of  the  just — 

Shining  nowhere  but  in  the  dark  ! 

What  mysteries  do  lie  beyond  thy  dust. 

Could  man  outlook  that  mark ! 


He  that  hath  found  some  fledged  bird’s  nost  may  know. 
At  first  sight,  if  the  bird  be  flown  ; 

But  what  fair  dell  or  grove  he  sings  in  now 
That  is  to  him  unknown. 

And  yet,  as  angels  in  some  brighter  dreams 
Call  to  the  soul  when  man  doth  sleep. 

So  some  strange  thoughts  transcend  our  wonted  themes. 
And  into  glory  peep. 

If  a  star  were  confined  into  a  tomb. 

Her  captive  flames  must  needs  burn  there ; 

But  when  the  hand  that  locked  her  up  gives  room. 

She’ll  shine  through  all  the  sphere. 

O  Father  of  eternal  life,  and  all 
Created  glories  under  Thee  ! 

Resume  thy  spirit  from  this  world  of  thrall 
Into  true  liberty. 

Either  disperse  these  mists,  which  blot  and  fill 
My  perspective  still  as  they  pass  ; 

Or  else  remove  me  hence  unto  that  hill 
Where  I  shall  need  no  glass. 
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WHAT  is  the  derivation  of  the  singular  noun- 
substantives,  “  spoon,  spooney,”  and  of  the 
phenomenal  verb,  to  spoon  ?”  It  is  all  very  well  to 
shelve  the  question  by  contemptuously  saying  it  is 
“  schoolboy  slang.”  Admitting  the  fact,  that  is  no 
answer  to  the  question  ;  schoolboy  slang  or  not,  it  had 
an  origin  somewhere  and  somehow,  and  we  think  we 
can  suggest  a  satisfactory  derivation.  But  first  as  to 
the  meaning  of  tlje  words  themselves.  We  take  that 
of  “spooney”  to  be  descriptive  of  a  silly,  bragging 
fellow,  easily  seen  through  and  baffled  ;  that  of  the  verb 
to  be  the  act  of  forcing  unwelcome  addresses  on  a  young 
lady.  If  these  definitions  be  correct,  they  coincide  exactly 
with  our  theory,  founded  on  a  singular  chapter  of  the 
history  of  Geneva.  Should  this  be  thought  far-fetched, 
we  beg  to  remind  our  readers  that  the  prominent  part 
taken  by  Geneva  in  the  Reformation  rendered  its  history 
of  peculiar  interest  to  Englishmen  of  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries,  and  it  may  well  be  that  the  fame 
of  the  Knights  of  the  Spoon  {les  chmaliers  dc  la  cuiller)  has 
survived  to  the  present  day  in  the  form  of  those  singular 
words  of  contumely.  The  exploits  of  the  Baron  de 
Lincourt  and  his  suit,  or  rather  pursuit,  of  Helene 
Stampfer  were  not  of  such  general  notoriety,  and  while 
we  follow  Simon’s  version  of  Spon  for  the  historical 
part  of  our  subject,  we  take  what  concerns  the  baron 
from  documents  nowhere  to  1 ''  found  in  print. 

Weary  of  their  incessant  struggles  against  the  en¬ 
croachments  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy  on  the  liberties  of 
the  town,  the  syndics  of  Geneva  resolved  to  conclude 
an  ofiensive  and  defensive  alliance  with  the  canton  of 
Fribourg.  Matters  were  pretty  well  advanced,  when 
rumours  of  a  fact  so  destructive  to  his  ambition  reached 
the  duke.  He  swooped  down  on  St.  Julien  with  an 
army  of  seven  thousand  men,  and  sent  a  herald  into 
Geneva  to  summon  the  magistrates  to  provide  lodging 
and  entertainment  for  himself  and  followers  to  that 
number.  The  scene  is  worth  giving  in  extenso,  as  a 
curious  sample  of  old-world  life  : — 

“  The  herald  entered  the  council  hall  without  un¬ 
covering  his  head  or  greeting  the  council ;  he  carried  a 
coat  of  mail  over  his  left  arm,  and  a  rod  in  his  right 
hand.  He  was  invited  to  sit  by  the  side  of  the  syndics 
and  explain  his  errand.  This  he  three  times  refused  to 
do,  after  which  he  seated  himself,  not  by  the  side  of, 
but  above,  the  syndics,  and  said — 

“  ‘  Be  not  astonished,  lords,  syndics,  and  counsellors 
of  Geneva,  if  I  would  not  sit  at  your  command,  and 
that  I  do  so  now  without  being  asked,  for  this  is  my 
reason.  I  am  here  on  the  part  of  my  very  redoubtable 
prince,  lord,  and  master,  and  yours  also.  Monsieur  the 
Duke  of  Savoy,  whom  it  is  not  fitting  3'ou  should  tell 
to  be  seated,  for  it  is  his  right  to  sit  when  and  where 
he  may  please,  and  .above  you,  as  your  sovereign  prince 
and  lord  ;  and  as  I  represent  his  person,  I  do  so.  He 
summons  and  commands  you  to  prepare  his  lodgings  in 
the  town-hall  with  such  sumptuosity  and  magnificence 


as  is  fitting  for  a  prince  of  his  rank.  In  a  like  manner 
you  will  prepare  entertainment  for  him  and  his  followers, 
who  will  amount  to  seven  thousand  foot-soldiers,  with¬ 
out  counting  the  cavalry,  for  it  is  his  purpose  to  lodge 
there  with  that  suite,  to  render  justice  in  the  city.’ 

“  He  then  retired  to  allow  the  council  to  deliberate  ; 
being  recalled  after  a  little  while;he  was  thus  answered  : — 
“  ‘  Lord  herald,  we  are  equally  surprised  at  what  you 
say  and  what  you  do.  Th.at  Monsieur  de  Savoye  is  your 
prince  we  can  believe,  but  that  he  is  ours  we  cannot ;  for, 
although  we  are  his  very  humble  servants,  we  are  not  his 
vassals,  and  will  admit  no  such  pretensions.  You  demand 
lodgings  not  only  for  him,  but  also  for  seven  thousand 
foot-soldiers,  without  counting  the  citvalry,  adding  that 
he  comes  to  render  justice  in  the  city.  We  do  not  undcr- 
stJind  the  meaning  ot  this.  He  has  not  been  accustomed 
to  lodge  in  our  town- hall,  still  less  with  such  a  large 
following.  If  it  be  as  you  say,  to  render  justice,  he 
does  not  require  so  large  a  company.  Moreover,  he  has 
not  the  privilege  of  rendering  justice,  which  belongs  to 
the  bishop,  the  syndics,  and  the  council,  according  'o 
the  franchises  he  himself  has  sworn  to.’ 

“  This  discourse  ended,  the  herald  said — 

“  ‘  Gentlemen,  you  do  not,  then,  .agree  to  the  demand 
of  my  lord,  nor  obey  his  orders  ?’ 

“  ‘  No,’  they  answered. 

“  Then  the  herald  put  on  the  coat  of  mail,  and  said — 
“  ‘  I  pronounce  you  rebels  to  your  prince,  to  be 
chastised  with  blood  and  fire,  and  as  a  sign  I  throw 
down  this  rod — let  him  raise  it  who  will.’ 

“  Ho  saying  he  departed.  Then  a  dozen  noblemen  ” 
(gi'/itil/.'iinim's — it  must  be  observed  that  this  term  on  the 
continent  applies  exclusively  to  men  of  title),  “  booted 
and  spurred,  entered  and  said — 

“  ‘  Syndics  and  counsellors  of  Geneva,  respect  the 
prince  or  you  will  have  cause  to  repent.’ 

“  They  then  went  out  and  mounted  their  horses.” 
Among  these  cavaliers  was  the  Baron  de  Lincourt,  a 
fat,  bloated  man  of  some  forty-si.x  3'ears  of  age — a 
good  soldier,  though,  according  to  the  estimate  of  his 
prince  and  comrades.  That  is  to  say,  a  strong  beast  of 
prey,  obedient  as  a  spaniel,  cruel  as  a  hyena,  and  rapa¬ 
cious  as  a  boa-constrictor,  with  the  manners  of  a  gorilla, 
the  habits  of  a  hog,  and  the  deportment  of  a  bison.  He 
was  in  a  remarkably  joyous  mood  ;  it  was  well  know  n 
in  the  camp  that  the  town  was  utterly  unprepared  for 
defence,  and  the  prospect  of  the  sack  and  slaughter  was 
naturally  very  gratifying.  Making  his  horse  caracole 
through  the  narrow  streets,  he  rode  after  the  herald, 
amidst  a  group  of  kindred  spirits,  boastful  and  exultant, 
till,  just  as  they  reached  the  gate,  when  his  talk  was  at 
the  loudest  and  his  laugh  the  grimmest,  his  horse  made 
a  false  step,  fell  he.avily,  and  ground  his  leg  to  a  pulp 
between  the  ground  and  saddle.  Nor  was  this  the  full 
extent  of  the  baron’s  injuries  ;  his  head,  striking  on-a 
projecting  step  as  he  fell,  received  a  stunning  blow  that 
for  the  time  being  deprived  him  of  sense  and  motion. 
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He  was  picked  up  all  limp  and  bloody,  and  carried  into 
a  large,  commodious-looking  house,  some  twenty  or 
thirty  yards  from  the  gate,  the  residence  of  Nicholas 
Stampfer,  burgher,  and  one  of  the  syndics  of  Geneva. 
The  syndic  had  not  returned  from  the  council-hall,  but 
his  daughter  Helene  and  his  nephew,  Erne^  de  Lbys, 
took  charge  of  the  wounded  man,  had  him  carried  to 
the  guest-chamber,  and  made  as  comfortable  as  circum¬ 
stances  permitted  pending  the  arrival  of  the  surgeon. 

Old  Stampfer  had  taken  no  part  in  the  rash  defiance 
of  the  duke.  He  knew  too  well  the  state  of  the  city’s 
defences  to  hazard  a  premature  struggle,  certain  to  result 
in  his  triumph,  and  the  probable  final  destruction  of  the 
liberties  and  hopes  even  of  his  fellow-townsmen.  His 
silence  had  considerably  astonished  his  colleagues,  who 
knew  him  for  a  bold  and  stern  defender  of  the  rights 
of  their  native  town ;  but  their  astonishment  w.as  in¬ 
creased  immeasurably  when  he  rose  to  advise  submission, 
exposing  the  utter  uselessness  of  resistance  against  an 
army  of  seven  thousand  men,  without  provisions  to  hold 
out  a  week,  or  weapons  and  war  materials  to  arm  the 
citizens  to  repel  an  assault,  even  had  they  had  stores. 
He  was  of  course  scouted,  and  when  it  became  known 
that  the  Baron  de  Lincourt  had  been  carried  to  his  house, 
whispers  of  treason  and  conspiracy  circulated  through 
the  populace.  The  wound  was  a  sham.  Old  Stampfer 
had  sold  the  town,  and  that  ruffian  Lincourt  was  to  be 
put  in  possession.  The  gardens  in  Stampfer’s  house 
extended  to  the  ramparts — what  easier  than  to  introduce 
a  band  of  Savoyards  to  cut  the  townsmen’s  throats  in 
their  sleep  ?  Besides,  was  not  that  young  villain  De 
Loys  captain  of  the  gate  ?  Oh,  the  treason  was  as  clear 
as  noon  ;  they  ought  all  to  be  pitched  into  the  Rhone, 
the  house  razed  to  the  foundations,  the  site  strewn  with 
salt,  and  so  on. 

The  old  man  bore  it  all  nobly,  and  with  a  few  of  the 
wisest  heads  of  the  council  prepared  the  basis  of  a 
treaty  with  the  tyrant,  to  save  the  city  at  least  from  the 
horrors  of  sack  and  pillage.  Meantime  the  bustle  of 
preparation  went  on,  “  the  greater  number  of  the 
citizens,”  says  Spon,*  “being  determined  to  sell  their 
lives  dearly  rather  than  submit.”  In  the  first  effervescence 
Stampfer  could  get  no  hearing ;  whenever  he  tried  to 
address  the  citizens  his  words  were  drowned  in  a  storm 
of  abuse.  The  gates  were  closed,  chains  stretched  across 
the  street,  and  sentinels  posted  on  the  ramparts.  The 
difficulty  of  arming  them  gave  the  first  check  to  the 
enthusiasm  ;  the  day  was  waning,  and  as  the  citizens 
one  by  one  went  to  their  homes,  the  influence  of  the 
women  began  to  make  itself  felt,  and  by-and-by  people 
began  to  consider  that,  after  all,  old  Stampfer  was  perhaps 
riglit.  The  reaction  once  begun,  it  grew  every  minute, 
and  before  the  sunset  crowds  besieged  the  brave  old 
syndic’s  door,  beseeching  him  to  hasten  to  the  camp  and 
make  the  best  terms  he  could  before  an  assault  were 
made. 

Stampfer  and  his  fellow-syndics  proceeded  to  St. 
Julien,  and  obtained  (on  paper)  a  pretty  fair  treaty,  by 
which  it  was  stipulated  that  the  duke  should  come  into 
the  town  with  five  hundred  men  only,  and  be  lodged 
in  the  town-hall  with  such  accommodation  as  could  be 
•  Simon’s  version. 


provided  on  so  short  a  notice,  his  highness  engaging, 
on  his  part,  to  respect  the  persons,  rights,  and  property 
of  the  citizens.  Of  course  he  violated  the  engagement 
in  every  point.  No  sooner  were  the  gates  open  and 
the  sentinels  withdrawn  than  he  entered  the  town  with 
his  whole  army,  and  the  following  day  published,  by 
sound  of  trumpets  through  the  town,  the  following 
concise  proclamation  : — 

“  Let  none  of  you  people  be  so  bold  as  to  carry  any 
arms  whatever,  offensive  or  defensive,  nor  to  look  out 
of  the  window  when  the  prince  shall  pass  through  the 
streets,  under  penalty  of  three  falls  of  the  slrnpado.” 

To  understand  the  meaning  of  this  threat  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  have  a  clear  comprehension  of  the  nature  and 
functions  of  this  instrument  of  brutality,  perhaps  the 
most  diabolical  of  any  invented  by  human  monster.  It 
was,  then,  a  tall  post  with  an  arm  raised  some  fifteen 
or  twenty  feet  from  the  ground,  like  that  of  a  gallows. 
To  the  end  of  this  arm  was  a  pulley,  over  which  ran  a 
rope,  one  end  of  which  was  loose,  the  other  fastened 
to  a  strong  peg  in  the  upright  post  some  four  feet  or  so 
from  the  ground.  The  unhappy  being  (we  wish  we 
could  say  man,  but  women  have  been  subjected  to  this 
horrible  torture)  was  led  under  the  arm,  and  his  wrists 
tied  tightly  behind  him.  The  loose  end  of  the  rope 
was  then  fastened  to  his  wrists,  and  he  was  raised  up 
to  the  cross-beam  by  pulling  on  the  Listened  end  of  the 
rope,  on  which  a  loop  was  hooked  on  to  the  peg  to 
prevent  the  sufferer’s  feet  from  coming  within  a  yard  of 
the  ground.  He  was  then  let  fall,  and  when  the  peg 
suddenly  tightened  the  rope  his  arms  were  torn  round, 
with  what  agonising  pain  can  be  conceived.  Think  of 
three  fiills  of  this  engine  !  Think  of  a  woman  being 
subjected  to  it ! 

The  prince  was  not  allowed  to  enjoy  his  triumph 
long.  The  burghers  of  I'ribourg  advanced,  to  the 
number  of  six  thousand,  through  the  Pays  de  Vaud, 
to  the  relief  of  their  friends  of  Geneva.  On  their 
way  they  seized  the  governor  of  the  Pays  de  Vaud, 
and  sent  word  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy  that  they  held 
him  as  hostage  for  the  citizens  of  Geneva.  On  this 
intelligence  the  prince  cleared  out  of  Geneva  with  his 
seven  thousand  men,  ?iQt  couitli/ig  tie  cavalry,  as  the 
herald  put  it,  as  fast  as  he  could.  He  was  a  prudent 
man,  and  preferred  doing  his  fighting  by  procuration. 
The  men  of  I'ribourg  did  not  let  him  off'  so  easily,  and 
he  had  to  pay  them  four  thousand  crowns  to  get  out  of 
the  scrape.  It  is  true  he  managed  to  steal  the  money 
from  the  Genevese,  but  they  were  glad  to  get  rid  of 
him  at  the  price,  so  as  to  have  time  to  make  prepara¬ 
tions  for  giving  him  a  warmer  reception  on  his  next 
coming. 

II. 

While  these  matters  were  in  progress  the  wounded 
Baron  de  Lincourt  began  to  recover  his  health.  There 
were  no  bones  broken,  and  the  flesh  healed,  as  the  flesh 
of  fat  men  does,  rapidly  and  painfully.  He  was  as 
savage  as  a  bear  for  the  first  few  days  after  recovering 
his  senses,  or  what  he  was  pleased  to  consider  such, 
but  after  a  time  a  great  change  took  place  in  his  con¬ 
versation  and  demeanour.  He  left  off  growling  over 
his  food,  and  confined  himself  to  six  choppines  of  wine 
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ilay,  and,  stranger  still,  began  to  talk  to  Helene  about 
the  wicked  life  he  had  led,  and  of  his  desire  to  amend 
his  ways.  If  the  reason  be  asked  for  this  sudden  con¬ 
version  of  a  most  villainous  sinner,  it  is  easily  explained. 
The  beauty  of  Helene  had  made  a  deep  impression  on 
the  organ  that  stood  in  place  of  a  heart  in  the  baron’s 
bosom — a  mere  hydraulic  engine  made  of  whit-leather — 
and  communicating  these  impressions  to  the  surgeon,  a 
very  accomplished  scoundrel  of  a  somewhat  higher 
intellectual  grade  than  the  nobleman — don’t  cry  out  and 
say  it  is  an  abuse  of  the  word  to  apply  it  to  such  a 
ruffian  ;  it  is  nothing  of  the  sort — 

“No  in  Suitzerhnd  go  good 

But  he  might  count  with  him  kin  and  blood,” 

and  that  makes  all  the  difference  between  a  nobleman 
and  a  plebeian.  If  you  suppose  twbility  of  birth  and 
title  has  any  connection  with  nobleness  of  character  and 
action,  the  sooner  you  disabuse  yourself  of  that  error 
the  better.  Revemns  et  nos  moutons,  which  may  be  in¬ 
terpreted  in  the  present  instance,  “  Let  us  return  to  our 
sheep.”  Very  black  sheep  they  were.  The  surgeon 
made  it  plain  to  the  baron  that  it  was  no  use  attempting 
to  dazzle  Helene  with  visions  of  splendour,  title,  &c. 
If  she  were  to  be  thrown  off  her  guard,  it  must  be  by 
acting  on  her  religious  feelings.  “  That,”  said  the 
■  surgeon,  with  a  knowing  wink,  “  is  the  weak  point  in 
her  character,  and  you  are  not  the  man  I  take  you  for 
if  you  don’t  know  how  to  take  advantage  of  it.” 
i  M.  de  Lincourt  considered  the  advice  to  be  salutary, 

and  acted  on  it.  Helene  so  far  fell  into  the  trap  as  to 
conceive  a  great  reverence  for  the  convert.  As  he  took 
care  to  tell  her  that  he  owed  his  better  frame  of  mind 
to  her  gentle  teachings,  it  is  very  possible  that  some 
spiritual  vanity  may  have  influenced  her  opinion  of  the 
grisly  neophyte.  She,  at  any  rate,  indignantly  repu¬ 
diated  Ernest  de  Lbys’  assertion  that  he  was  a  mere 
■  pretender  to  sanctity,  and  meditated  some  detestable 

i  scheme  against  her  peace.  In  fact,  De  Lbys  was  alarmed 

at  the  influence  he  was  gaining  over  her,  and  told  her 
plainly  what  his  suspicions  were.  She  resented  it,  and 
a  certain  coldness  ensued. 

“  The  idea  !”  she  exclaimed.  “  A  man  old  enough 
to  be  my  father  !” 

“  And  bad  enough  and  ugly  enough,  too,  to  be  the 
father  of  lies,”  replied  Ernest. 

She  pouted  and  he  sulked  till  matters  came  to  a  crisis, 
j  The  baron  being  now  quite  well,  suddenly  took  a 

j  fancy  to  spending  his  afternoons  in  a  little  oratory  at  the 

I  bottom  of  the  garden,  having  a  door  on  the  rampart. 

I  He  frequently  stayed  so  late  at  his  devotions,  as  he  said, 

that  he  had  to  be  called  in  for  supper.  It  happened  one 
moonlight  night  that,  the  servants  being  busy  with  the 
wash,  old  Stampfer  hungry,  and  waiting  for  his  supper 
I  impatiently,  and  Ernest  at  his  post  at  the  gate,  Helene 

I  went  to  call  the  baron  to  the  meal.  She  was  instantly 

seized,  a  cloak  thrown  over  her  head,  and  hurried  to  the 
postern  door  by  several  men.  Swift  as  had  been  the 
attack,  it  was  fortunately  not  swift  enough  to  prevent 
;  her  uttering  some  loud  screams  of  terror.  They  were 

heard.  Old  Stampfer  rushed  to  the  rescue  with  his 
heavy  two-handed  sword,  and  before  they  had  reached 
‘  their  horses,  was  hewing  right  and  left  like  a  Kentucky 
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backwoodsman.  Powerful  and  enraged  as  he  was,  he 
would  have  been  overpowered  by  numbers  had  not  De 
Lbys,  too,  heard  the  screams  of  Helene,  and,  followed 
by  the  guard,  hurried  to  the  scene  of  conflict.  Five 
minutes  decided  the  affair.  Helene  was  rescued,  three 
of  the  assailants  lay  dead  or  dying,  and  the  others  fled. 
Among  the  dead  was  the  surgeon.  The  baron  escaped. 
Six  months  afterwards  Helene  and  Ernest  were  married. 

HI. 

But  \vhat,  it  will  be  asked,  has  all  this  to  do  with 
modern  spooneys  and  ancient  knights  of  the  spoon  ? 
Patience,  and  you  shall  hear. 

In  the  years  immediately  following  the  occupation  of 
Geneva  by  the  Duke  of  Savoy  the  magistrates  of  the 
town  spared  no  exertion  to  secure  their  liberties  against 
Savoy  by  an  alliance  with  the  cantons  of  Fribourg  and 
Rome.  This  was  effected  in  1526,  some  seven  years 
after  the  events  above  related,  during  which  period  an 
underhand  war  was  constantly  maintained  against  the 
Genevese  by  the  prince  and  his  vassals  of  Savoy  and  the 
Pays  de  Vaux.  After  some  slight  success,  which  had 
wonderfully  raised  the  spirits  of  the  titled  conspirators, 
Lincourt  rose  up  at  a  grand  banquet,  and  swore  he  would 
never  lay  aside  the  spoon  with  which  he  was  eating  until 
Geneva  should  be  utterly  subdued.  His  example  was 
contagious  all  the  cavaliers  present  took  the  same  vow, 
the  spoons  were  drilled  and  hung  to  silver  chains  roun  1 
the  necks  of  the  pot-valiant  gentlemen,  and  the  duke 
instituted  the  princely  Order  of  the  Spoon,  in  rivalry  of 
the  Garter  of  England,  the  Golden  Fleece  of  Spain,  and 
St.  Michel  of  France.  Nothing  much  came  of  it,  how¬ 
ever,  save  murders  in  abundance,  and  a  sort  of  partisan 
war  of  a  peculiarly  detestable  character.  At  last  the 
order  was  utterly  broken  up  in  a  great  battle.  Stampfer, 
then  an  old  man,  but  strong  and  vigorous  as  an  oak, 
and  the  Baron  de  Lincourt,  now  also  well  stricken  in  years, 
were  both  present  and  active  in  the  engagement,  though 
of  course  on  opposite  sides.  Ernest  de  Lbys,  now  a 
counsellor  of  Geneva,  led  one  wing  of  the  army,  and 
“  acted  the  man,”  as  the  “  Ironsides  ”  of  Old  England 
styled  valiant  conduct  on  the  field  of  battle.  The  Knights 
of  the  Spoon  were  so  utterly  routed  that  old  Stampfer 
cried  out  to  his  men,  as  he  leant  out  of  breath  on  his 
bloody  two-handed  sword — 

“  Stop  !  stop  !  Genevese,  stop  !  Do  not  slaughter 
them  all !  Spare  at  least  enough  of  them  to  raise  corn 
for  next  year.” 

The  Baron  de  Lincourt  was  among  the  wounded, 
having  been  struck  down  by  the  downright  blow  of  a 
halberd  ;  but  for  his  helmet  it  would  have  cleaved  his 
skull  and  ended  him.  As  it  was  he  never  recovered  his 
reason.  The  prince,  finding  him  of  no  further  possible 
use  when  peace  was  made,  discarded  him.  He  straggled 
back  to  Geneva  a  mere  helpless  idiot,  and  lived  out 
the  remainder  of  his  days  on  the  charity  of  the  Stampfers 
and  De  Lbys.  One  singularity  about  him  was  that  he 
remained  faithful  to  his  vow  of  wearing  the  spoon,  and 
retained  it  hanging  over  his  rags  till  he  was,  at  the  end, 
found  dead  under  the  arch  of  the  city  gate. 

Such  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  origin  of  the  word 
spooney.  If  any  one  can  suggest  a  better,  let  him  speak. 


XUM 


1. — Walking  Costumf.s. 


I  CANNOT  help  beginning  this  letter  with  a  protest 
against  the  statement  I  have  seen  in  some  English  papers, 
that  the  Empress  Eugenie  wears  coloured  costumes,  and 
continues  to  start  new  models  in  fashions,  while  the 


whole  of  France  is  in  mourning  and  distress.  I  can 
assure  the  readers  of  this  Magazine  that  this  is  a  mere 
ruse  of  chit-chat  writers  at  their  wits’-end  for  new 
fashions,  for  1  know  personally  ladies  of  rank  who  have 
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repeatedly  seen  the  Empress  at  Camden  House,  and  of  Eugenie  ;  long  robes  of  sable  woollen  materials,  with 
report  that  the  ex-bovercign  of  the  I'rcnth  is  ahvays  in  deep  crape  trimmings,  are  what  she  now  wears,  and  all 


2. — Walking  Costumes. 


deep  mourning,  as  well  as  all  the  ladies  of  her  suite. 
No,  there  are  no  ideas  as  to  new  fashions  to  be  had  in 
ilat  way — most  simple  and  uniformly  black  is  the  attire 


thoughts  of  fashions  and  frivolities  are  very  far  from  her 
heart.  All  who  have  seen  her  agree  in  admitting  that 
the  exiled  lady  bears  the  reverses  of  fortune  with  the 
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greatest  dignity  and  noble  resignation.  She  rarely  drives 
or  walks  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  Camden  House 
grounds,  which  are  beautiful  and  extensive. 

The  Prince  Imperial  is  a  frequent  visitor  with  Prince 
Arthur  at  the  royal  residence  in  Creenwich  Park.  The 
young  exile  experiences  great  pleasure  in  the  enjoyment 
of  Prince  Arthur’s  friendship.  The  visit  which  the 
ex-Empress  and  Prince  paid  to  Windsor  in  return  for 
that  of  Queen  Victoria  to  Chiselhurst,  will  no  doubt  be 
renewed,  and  Eugenie  cannot  but  be  gratified  with  the 
extreme  kindness  and  courtesy  both  she  and  her  son 
experience  in  hospitable  England.  But  if  the  ex-Empress 
has  abdicated  her  rank  as  leader  of  the  fashions,  where 
shall  we  turn  for  new  models  ?  I  think  it  will  be  safer 
to  remain  in  London,  where  the  Princess  Louise  is 
busily  engaged  in  choosing  her  wedding  toilette  and 
trousseau. 

Several  of  the  new  models  in  fashionable  dress  already 
bear  her  name,  and  we  hear  of  the  Princess  Louise 
mantle.  Princess  Louise  bonnet,  and  so  on.  The  mantle 
is  a  new  style  of  cape,  with  square  hood  finished  ofF 
with  tassels ;  it  is  made  of  the  true  blue  and  green 
Campbell  tartan  plaid,  trimmed  with  black  velvet  bands 
and  buttons.  The  bonnet  is  something  between  a  Scotch 
cap  and  a  gipsy  bonnet ;  it  is  of  dark  purple  velvet, 
almost  black,  and  trimmed  with  a  torsade,  in  velvet  and 
satin,  of  the  same  colour,  and  a  feather  aigrette  fastened 
on  with  a  silver  badge,  the  true  badge  of  the  Campbell 
clan,  of  course. 

The  wedding  toilette  is  to  be  entirely  of  British  manu¬ 
facture  ;  white  Irish  poplin  dress,  Honiton  lace  veil  and 
trimmings,  and  Balbriggan  hose.  The  dress  to  be 
worn  by  the  eight  noble  bridesmaids  as  yet  remains  a 
secret. 

There  are  many  rumours  as  to  wedding  gifts  :  the 
whole  Campbell  clan,  cousins  up  to  the  twentieth  degree, 
are  said  to  be  uniting  to  offer  some  splendid  present  to 
the  Royal  Princess,  whose  alliance  of  course  each  will 
be  eager  to  claim,  be  it  even  the  most  distant. 

Scotch  plaids  are  fashionable  again,  and  the  Campbell 
plaid  over  and  above  all  the  others,  cela  vasnns  dire,  the 
mania  for  Scotch  materials  and  ornaments  is  likely  to 
run  wilder  than  ever  this  winter. 

The  “  Crown  Princess  ”  is  not  forgotten  either.  One 
of  the  prettiest  models  of  the  season  is  named  after  her. 
It  is  a  yachting  jacket  made  of  coloured  cloth  or  velvet, 
generally  dark  green  or  brown,  and  trimmed  with  fur 
or  with  a  deep  fringe. 

The  “Osborne”  is  another  very  elegant  jacket,  gene¬ 
rally  worn  of  the  same  material  as  the  dress.  It  is  iialf- 
fitting  and  open  at  the  back  and  sides,  single  or  double- 
breasted  according  to  taste,  and  with  an  open  sleeve 
trimmed  all  the  way  down. 

The  favourite  materials  for  the  complete  costumes 
this  year  are  decidedly  cloth  and  velveteen  ;  both  are 
richer  in  quality  than  we  had  ever  seen  them  before. 
The  French  satin  cloths  are  lovely,  both  in  texture  and 
colour,  beautifully  soft  and  warm,  and  yet  not  heavy; 
deep  maroon,  garnet,  and  claret  colour,  prune,  chestnut, 
and  bronze,  with  various  bluish  shades  of  purple,  arc 
the  best  for  costumes  en  suite.  Violet  was  all  the  fashion 
at  the  commencement  of  the  season,  but  has  now  become 


so  common  that  dark  shades  of  green  or  reddish-brown 
are  preferred  by  ladies  of  exclusive  tastes. 

The  new  black  or  dark-coloured  velveteens  are  so 
good  in  quality,  that  they  can  scarcely  be  known  from 
silk  velvets  without  very  close  examination.  Both  cloth 
and  velveteen  costumes  are  made  in  very  much  the  same 
way — two  skirts,  the  second  with  full  panier,  and  a 
loose  or  half-fitting  jacket — but  the  velveteen  is  generally 
trimmed  with  narrow  bands  of  fur,  while  the  cloth  has 
pleatings  and  bands  of  velvet. 

Separate  jackets  of  silk  rep,  velvet,  or  cloth  are  fre¬ 
quently  lined  throughout  with  fur,  others  are  lined  with 
quilted  satin,  with  border,  cuffs,  and  collar  of  fur,  and 
sealskin  jackets  are  as  fashionable  as  ever.  The  muff 
should  be  worn  to  match. 

Muffs  are  very  small ;  those  of  grebe  with  border  of 
sealskin  are  most  pretty  ;  others  are  formed  of  alternate 
strips  of  minever  and  sealskin. 

There  is  not  much  change  either  in  the  make  or 
materials  of  mantles  this  month,  excepting  that  fur  is 
more  largely  used  in  trimmings  than  it  was. 

In  bonnets  the  gipsy  form  prevails.  The  following 
are  some  of  the  most  tasteful  models  we  have  seen : — 

Gipsy  bonnet  of  black  velvet,  torsade  of  black  velvet 
and  violet  satin,  branch  of  beautiful  violet  plumes,  frosted 
all  over  and  with  tinted  foliage  placed  in  front  and  droop¬ 
ing  over  the  crown.  White  rose  just  in  front,  lining  of 
violet  satin,  and  white  lace  border.  Black  velvet  strings 
edged  with  black  lace. 

Princess  Louise  bonnet  of  narrow  velvet,  bow  of 
velvet  and  satin  of  the  same  colour,  the  ends  of  satin 
fringed,  and  falling  at  the  back.  Coronet  of  red  chry¬ 
santhemums,  with  brown-tinted  foliage  and  small  curled 
maroon  feather  ;  twist  of  satin  and  velvet  in  front  with 
one  red  blossom.  Wide  satin  stnngs  edged  with  deep 
fringe. 

Gipsy  bonnet  of  drab  velvet,  lined  with  blue  satin  ; 
torsade  of  drab  velvet  and  blue  satin,  ’i.d  bow  of  the 
same  with  one  short  and  wide  blue  lapper  at  the  back, 
fringed  out  at  the  end.  A  spray  of  -shite  roses 
with  frosted  grey  foliage  on  the  top  of  tn-  crown. 
One  white  rose  and  white  lace  under  th-e  front 
border. 

Franc-tireur  hat  of  very  dark  blue  velvet,  with  -■  jft 
smooth  feathers  laid  over  it,  shaded  from  blue  to  blacic, 
and  a  delicately  cut  aigrette  of  jet ;  scarf  veil  of  blue 
gauze. 

Tyrolese  hat  of  maroon  velvet,  trimmed  with  folds  of 
faille  silk  of  the  same  colour,  with  a  bow  of  the  same  a: 
the  side.  Black  plume  thrown  over  the  crown,  and 
small  aigrette  of  shaded  brown  feathers  in  front. 

White  felt  hat,  deeply  trimmed  with  black  velvet,  and 
with  smooth  feathers  shaded  from  crimson  to  black, 
and  put  on  with  a  jet  and  ruby  brooch  ;  and  a  black 
velvet  hat,  trimmed  with  a  border  of  grebe  and  a  light 
blue  feather.  This  hat  is  of  the  elegant  ckevreuse 
shape,  and  is  lined  with  blue  silk. 

Hats  trimmed  with  fur  to  correspond  with  the  cos¬ 
tume  are  in  very  good  taste. 

I  have  often  speculated  upon  the  manner  of  doing  up 
the  large  drooping  chignons  now  d-la-mode,  and  which 
are  formed  of  large  torsades  or  loose  twists  of  hair,  and 
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until  quite  lately  I  thought  it  impossible  they  could  be 
anything  but  false  hair  entirely.  I  have  now,  however, 
been  put  an  fait  of  the  matter.  I  have  been  shown  the 
pads  used  and  the  manner  of  using  them,  and  now  pro¬ 
ceed  to  enlighten  our  lady  readers  on  the  subject ;  it  may 
interest  some  of  them. 

Well,  then,  the  pad  is  a  large  but  soft  (lufFy  thing, 
composed  of  a  number  of  long,  sausage-like  separate 
pieces,  only  held  together  at  the  top ;  this  is  fastened 
under  the  back  hair,  which  is  divided  in  as  many  braids 
as  there  are  separate  pieces.  Each  of  these  pieces  or 
saus.ages,  as  I  so  elegantly  term  them,  must  be  entirely 
covered  with  the  real  hair,  after  which  the  torsade  or 
plaits  are  made,  and  of  an  enormous  size  they  are  when 
done  up  in  that  way.  In  front  the  hair  is  dressed  higher 
than  ever,  and  towers  high  above  the  forehead.  No 
curls  are  worn,  but  only  frizzles  just  over  the  forehead. 
Few  ornaments  are  worn  in  the  coiffure;  one  diamond 
star,  or  one  flower,  is  often  the  only  adornment. 

Evening  dresses  are  decidedly  long  and  full  at  the 
back,  quite  train-shaped,  and  with  large  panier  rising 
quite  high  behind,  while  in  front  the  skirt  is  perfectly 
plain  and  rather  short.  Few  sashes  are  worn,  except¬ 
ing  by  very  young  ladies,  but  bows  are  large  and  nu¬ 
merous  in  most  of  the  ball  dresses  I  have  seen.  There 
is  always,  or  nearly  always,  a  very  full  bow  upon  the 
bosom ;  these  tmuds  de  corsage  correspond,  of  course, 
to  the  trimming  of  the  dress. 

Very  rich  materials,  thick  silks  and  satins,  are  used 
for  evening  dresses,  and  look  remarkably  well  when 
draped  and  looped  up  in  the  present  fashion. 

On  a  late  occasion  Lady  M - ,  whose  taste  in  dress 

is  well  known,  wore  an  evening  dress  of  a  strikingly 
rich  and  distingue  style ;  it  was  made  of  thick,  dull 
faille  silk,  or  rather  drap  de  soie,  of  five  shades  of  a  beau¬ 
tiful  vivid  maroon  colour.  To  understand  the  beauty 
of  this  dress,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  darkest 
shade  was  a  rich  maroon,  and  the  lightest  as  pale  as 
buff. 

The  under-skirt  was  of  the  lightest  shade ;  it  was 
trimmed  with  eight  narrow  flounces  of  the  four  next 
shades,  the  first — top — flounce  of  the  next  lightest 
shade,  the  three  next  gradually  darker,  then  again  the 
four  next  in  the  same  four  shades,  the  darker  one  at 
the  bottom.  Over  this  under-skirt  was  worn  a  full, 
long,  and  ample  train  of  the  darkest  shade  of  maroon 
silk,  puffed  out  into  a  large  panier  at  the  top,  and  falling 
in  full  folds  for  the  train,  which  had  no  trimming. 
The  bodice,  dark  like  the  train,  was  very  low  in  front. 
It  was  ornamented  with  a  sort  of  small  berthe  of  the 
lightest  shade  of  maroon,  and  an  enormous  bow  of  the 
same  on  the  bosom.  Inside  there  was  a  chemisette  of 
the  finest  tulle,  pleated  like  a  fichu.  The  sleeves,  half¬ 
fitting  as  far  as  the  bend  of  the  arm,  fell  from  thence 
very  long  and  open  ;  they  were  trimmed  with  black  lace 
and  with  cross  strips  of  the  lighter  shades  of  silk. 
Round  the  neck,  band  of  black  velvet,  studded  with 
diamonds.  One  red  rose  and  a  diamond  agraffe  in  the 
hair. 

Another  very  elegant  toilet  I  took  note  of  v/as  of 
white  faille  silk,  trimmed  with  peach-coloured  crepe  de 
chine  and  white  fur. 


Flounces  of  the  crepe  de  chine  and  bands  of  white 
fur  were  put  on  alternately  upon  the  train-shaped  skirt. 
The  upper  part  of  the  skirt  formed  a  full  panier,  over 
which  fell  the  small  rounded  basques  of  the  corsage, 
edged  with  fur  and  with  a  crape  fluting.  The  same 
trimming  was  put  on  round  the  square  opening  of  the 
bodice  and  also  en  brctellcs.  The  sleeves  hung  loose 
from  the  elbow,  and  were  ornamented  in  the  same 
style ;  rich  point  lace  showed  under  these  sleeves  as 
well  as  inside  the  opening  of  the  corsage.  Velvet 
necktie  with  long  ends  behind,  and  large  bow  of  peach- 
coloured  satin  in  the  hair. 

The  two  above  toilets  are  those  of  married  ladies ; 
that  of  a  very  young  lady  was  entirely  of  white  tulle. 
The  first  skirt  was  covered  from  top  to  bottom  with 
bouillons  of  graduated  size,  the  second  skirt  was  nearly 
as  long  but  perfectly  plain,  the  whole  was  very  light 
and  fluffy,  like  a  white  cloud  ;  the  skirt  formed  a  very 
high  panier,  and  was  full  and  long  at  the  back ;  the 
bodice  very  low,  and  sleeves  almost  invisible.  A 
bouquet  of  the  choicest  greenhouse  flowers  and  a  few 
sprigs  of  red  fuchsias  and  leaves  of  the  maiden-hair  fern 
in  the  coiffure,  completed  this  very  tasteful  toilet. 

A  young  lady  of  about  twenty  summers  wore  a  very 
elegant  dress  of  turquoise-blue  faille  silk.  The  skirt 
was  trimmed  round  the  bottom  with  a  flounce  which, 
following  the  train  shape  6f  the  dress,  was  much  deeper 
behind  than  in  front ;  the  bodice  was  low  and  plain. 
Over  this  blue  silk  dress  there  was  an  upper  tunic 
dress  of  clear  white  muslin  with  no  trimming,  but  frills 
of  the  same  material.  This  formed,  as  usual,  the  panier 
behind  and  tablier  in  front ;  long  open  muslin  sleeves 
over  short  blue  silk  ones,  and  white  corsage  open  in 
front  with  large  blue  silk  bow  blue  velvet,  with  long 
ends,  round  the  neck,  and  locket  of  pearls  and  tur¬ 
quoise  ;  diadem  coiffure  of  various  flowers.  The  hair 
higher  than  ever  in  front,  and  long  chignon  of  thick 
torsades. 

There  seems  no  hope  of  coiffures  returning  to  any¬ 
thing  like  simplicity;  they  are  more  elaborate  than  ever, 
and  those  who  do  not  wear  false  hair  are  obliged  to 
have  recourse  to  enormous  pads  so  as  to  puff  out  their 
own  hair.  I  am  quite  sure  no  lady  could  achieve  the 
present  style  of  headdress  without  artificial  help  of 
some  sort. 

Trimmings  of  feather  or  soft  fur  borders — already 
attempted  last  winter  in  Paris — are  now  come  out  as 
reat  novelties  in  London  for  ball  dresses.  I  have  seen 
orders  of  grebe  upon  pale  green  and  rose-coloured 
satin  ;  sable  upon  white  satin  also  had  a  striking  and 
distingue  appearance. 

Old  point  lace  was  never  so  much  valued  as  it  is  now  ; 
heirlooms  of  the  exquisite  fabrics  are  now  brought  out 
as  great  treasures ;  the  lace  is  put  on  plain  over  black 
or  coloured  velvet,  satin,  or  thick  faille  silks. 

It  looks  very  rich  upon  a  train  of  black  silk  velvet, 
and  has  more  than  any  other  trimming  a  grande  dame 
appearance.  It  is  worn  even  upon  morning  dresses,  and 
velvet  or  rich  silk  aprons,  by  ladies  of  rank  ;  for 
aprons,  like  many  other  old-fashioned  things,  are  come 
into  fiivour  again,  only,  instead  of  being  meant,  as  they 
originally  were,  to  preserve  the  dress,  they  are  now 
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quite  ornamental, 
by  the  wife  of  a 
black  silk  velvet, 


Tliat  worn  on  grand  reception  days 
lishop  who  shall  be  nameless,  is  of 
tcply  trimmed  with  the  m.ost  exqui- 


DESCRTPTION  OF  OUR  COLOURED  FASHION  PLATE. 
Ball  Costume. — Headdress  composed  of  safTron- 
colo’-ired  roses.  Dress  of  rairroa-coloured  satin,  wltli 


3. — Visiting  Toilet.':. 


site  old  English  point  lace.  Young  ladies  wear  white  tunic  and  trimmings  of  saffron  crepe.  The  low  bodice 
tnuslin  aprons,  trimmed  with  ruches  or  (lutings  and  bows  is  trimmed  with  a  berthe  of  crepe,  arranged  in  front  of 

of  coloured  ribbon.  graceful  folds,  edged  with  a  fluting  and  two  rows  in 


I  * 


rr't'W 


AValking  and  Evening  Toilet. 


shoulder.  Very  short  crepe  sleeves,  deep  round  sash, 
with  bows  tied  at  the  back. 

The  tunic  of  crepe  is  raised  on  each  side  by  a  long 


The  skirt  is  trimmed  with  a  deep  crepe  flouhce, 
headed  with  bands  of  satin  bias. 

Second  Figure. — Ball  dress  of  rose-coloured  silk. 
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Mantle  of  white  satin,  wadded  and  quilted,  and  lined 
with  Florence  silk. 

Black  velvet  ornaments,  with  gold  and  black  tassels, 
and  gold  ornaments. 

Little  Girl  of  8  to  lo  Years. — Headdress  and 
crown  of  cornflowers.  White  silk  dress,  with  tulle 
tunique ;  sash  of  blue  silk. 


this  in  close  satin  stitches.  For  the  border,  underlay 
the  design  as  before,  and  work  the  scallops  in  button¬ 
hole  stitch,  cutting  away  the  damask  cloth  when  finished. 

If  preferred,  this  pattern  can  be  worked  upon  plain 
Irish  linen  for  supper,  luncheon,  or  tray  cloths,  or  for 
serviettes. 

Underlaying  is  effected  in  two  ways — either  by  work- 


5. - WAUUi«0  ToiUilS. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  OUR  COLOURED  PATTERN. 
LUNCHEON  CLOTH  EMBROIDERY  UPON  DAMASK. 

Materials:  Double  damask  tablecloth;  ingrain  marking  cotton. 

Our  readers  will  find  that  they  can  most  easily  work 
this  beautiful  design.  Trace  the  design  on  tissue-paper, 
and  tack  the  paper  on  the  damask  cloth.  Underlay 
the  work  with  coarse  red  ingr^n  cotton,  and  work  over 


lag  a  coarse  chain  stitch  over  the  raised  portions,  or 
by  lightly  tacking  down  three  or  four  strands  of  the 
cotton  on  the  pattern,  and  working  over  them  ;  this  is 
by  far  the  most  expeditious  mode. 

Mesdames  Le  Boutillier  supply  this  design  drawn  on 
double  damask  cloth,  two  yards  square,  for  l8s.  6d., 
with  cotton  for  working ;  or  cotton  and  design  on  tissue 
paper  alone,  for  4s.  6d. 
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OUR  PARIS  LETTER. 
(by  balloon  post.) 


Paris,  November  -“^rd.  The  great  problem,  which 
has  been  for  so  many  weary  weeks  uppermost  in  our 
thoughts,  is  at  last  solved — solved  at  least  as  far  as  it  can 
be  with  the  uncertain  means  at  our  disposal.  I  mean  the 
correspondence  problem.  The  post-office  has  issued 
printed  cards,  called  depeches  reponses,  upon  which  there 
are  places  marked  in  which  the  answers  are  to  be  written. 
We  write  four  questions  in  our  letter,  we  inclose  a  card, 
and  upon  that  card  our  correspondent  writes  the  answers 
to  these  four  questions — these  answers  are  not  allowed 
to  be  other  than  yes  or  m.  Of  course  ive  must  take 
care  to  ask  distinct  questions,  allowing  of  such  a  brief, 
clear  answer,  and  also  bear  in  mind  the  order  in  which 
our  questions  were  placed — and  those  who  receive  the 
card  must  also  be  mindful  of  this  order,  otherwise  a 
great  deal  of  confusion  would  ensue.  The  card,  being 
duly  filled  up,  must  be  sent  to  the  director-general  of 
the  telegraph  office  at  Clermont  Ferrand,  who  is  en¬ 
trusted  with  the  care  of  all  despatches  and  has  them 
reduced  to  microscopic  characters  by  photography,  and 
sent  by  carrier  pigeons  to  Paris.  I'he  cost  of  each 
card’s  postage  is  one  franc.  Despatches  of  no  more 
than  forty  words  may  also  be  sent  in  the  same  way,  at 
the  cost  of  fivepence  a  word. 

While  we  were  concocting  this  new  system  of  con¬ 
veyance,  the  Tours  Government  were  also  busy,  it  seems, 
upon  the  same  problem.  They  have  had  despatches 
printed  upon  large  sheets  of  paper,  then  reduced  to  such 
a  degree  that  from  five  to  six  hundred  messages  hold 
upon  a  piece  of  paper  no  larger  than  a  postage  stamp, 
which  is  hidden  under  a  pigeon’s  wing,  and  brings  to 
hundreds  of  human  beings  the  long-expected  news  from 
families — wives  and  children  for  the  most  part — who 
fled  from  the  horrors  of  a  siege  ere  all  communications 
with  the  provinces  were  cut  off.  How  many  fathers 
are  now  rejoicing  to  know  their  dear  ones  are  safe  and 
well !  What  a  load  has  been  taken  from  many  an 
anxious  heart !  And  how  I  love  the  dear  pigeons  who 
bring  us  healing  on  their  wings — healing  to  the  sorest 
w’ounds,  those  of  heart  anxiety  and  suspense !  Now 
we  can  bear  all  privations  with  a  manful  heart. 

We  have  little  fear  of  being  bombarded.  The  Prus¬ 
sians  are  farther  off  now,  instead  of  nearer,  than  at  the 
commencement  of  the  siege,  and  we  have  good  hope  of 
being  succoured  by  the  armies  of  the  Loire  and  of  the 
North.  General  Aurelles  de  Paladine  has  a  mmedebon 
augure,  and  seems  a  true  hero  and  Paladin. 

The  question  of  food  is  getting  more  and  more  in¬ 
teresting.  Fresh  meat  is  certainly  becoming  very  scarce, 
and  is  now  doled  out  to  us  in  homoeopathic  proportions  ; 
but  we  wage  war  against  all  creatures  that  live  and 
breathe,  and  our  gastronomic  excursions  through  the 
animal  world  are  the  occasion  of  many  a  surprise.  Thus 
donkeys  and  mules,  which  one  was  inclined  to  think 
would  be  tough  because  they  are  obstinate,  are  now 
proved  to  yield  most  tender  and  delicate  meat  -,  rats,  so 
long  in  bad  odour  with  us,  really  make  most  savoury 
ragouts.  Dogs,  indeed,  do  justify  their  proverbial  repu¬ 
tation  of  hardness,  but  we  forgive  it  on  account  of  the 


amount  of  food  they  add  to  our  scanty  provisions.  As 
for  cats,  we  had  most  of  us  already  tasted  of  them, 
though  we  pretended  to  know  nothing  about  them.  Qite 
voulez-vous'I  We  are  obliged  to  hunt  up  all  creatures 
liable  to  become  articles  of  food,  now  that  those  things 
which  were  most  common  on  our  tables  rank  amongst 
rarest  luxuries,  and  are  sold  at  most  fabulous  prices.  I 
will  instance  a  few  of  these  ;  they  cannot  but  startle  our 
friends  outside  the  walls  of  the  besieged  city.  Donkey 
and  mule  meat  cost  3  and  4  francs  a  pound  one  goose, 
from  25  to  30  francs  ;  one  fine  chicken,  1 5  francs  a 
couple  of  rabbits,  30  francs  ;  ham,  when  there  is  any  to 
be  found,  8  francs  a  pound  ;  one  fine  carp,  20  francs  ; 
a  quarter  of  a  bushel  of  potatoes,  6  francs  ;  one  cabbage, 
I  franc  50  cents  ;  fresh  butter,  20  francs  a  pound. 

But  f('r  all  this  we  cat  what  wecmi,  and  accept  every¬ 
thing  most  cheerfully.  Resignation  is  all  the  easier 
because  we  are  better  in  health  than  we  ever  were  in 
times  of  abundance  ;  indeed,  the  general  state  of  public 
health,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  cases  of  smallpox, 
has  never  been  more  satisfactory.  Soon,  it  is  true,  we 
shall  be  obliged  to  depend  almost  entirely  upon  salt  and 
preserved  meats  fcr  animal  food,  but  we  hope  not  to 
have  to  live  upon  it  long  enough  to  feel  any  ill  effects 
from  it,  especially  as  we  have  plenty  of  wine,  which  is 
the  very  best  corrective  to  it. 

Alas  for  the  jour  de  fan!  How  shall  we  spend  it? 
Sadly,  in  any  case;  and  there  will  be  no  gay  boulevards, 
no  elegant  little  booths,  no  bright  display  of  toys,  bon¬ 
bons,  and  fancy  knickknacks.  Even  our  children  are 
getting  tainted  with  the  military  mania ;  their  great 
pleasure  is  to  dress  up  in  military  accoutrements — the 
knapsack,  pouch,  belt,  sword,  and  gun,  and  the  minia¬ 
ture  shako  or  kepi.  Even  the  dolls  have  a  military 
appearance,  and  are  costumed  as  mohlots  or  zouaves,  or 
as  vivandieres  or  red-cross  sacurs  de  charite. 

December  1st.  Two  balloons  are  being  sent  off  to¬ 
day,  so  I  hasten  to  conclude  my  letter.  You  will  have 
seen  in  the  papers  accounts  of  the  sortie,  which  seems,  so 
far,  to  have  been  successful.  Here  we  know  very  little 
of  what  is  going  on,  and  great  anxiety  is  felt  as  to  the 
ultimate  result  of  the  sortie.  My  husband,  who  is  of  the 
Swiss  Ambulance,  has  been  on  duty  all  this  week,  and 
spent  last  night  on  the  battle-field  of  Bry-sur-Marne, 
helping  to  raise  the  wounded  and  convey  them  on  litters 
to  the  shelter  of  the  tent.  To-day  our  ambulances  are 
full.  I  saw  a  large  convoi  of  wounded  brought  in  this 
morning,  some  on  litters,  carried  by  four  men,  some  on 
cacolets,  a  sort  of  convenient  side-saddle,  borne  by  mules ; 
other  poor  wounded,  with  bandaged  head  or  arm  in  a 
sling,  rode  slowly  along,  looking  pale  and  weary.  This 
makes  one  realise  the  horrors  of  war  more  than  any¬ 
thing  else  perhaps,  except  the  actual  battle-field,  and  that 
is  too  ghastly  a  sight  for  me  ever  to  seek.  Many  ladies, 
I  am  told,  chiefly  Americans,  go  out  to  help  seek  the 
wounded, but  I  rhink  I  shall  content  myself  with  nursing 
in  the  ambular<.e,  as  I  have  been  doing  for  some  hotirs 
each  day  sin*  ,•  the  fighting  has  been  going  on  round 
Paris. 
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Beeton’s  Englishwoman’s  Almanac. — Among  the  take  it  all  ” — there  arc  some  lovely  patterns  in  point 
numerous  almanacs  published  at  this  season,  Beetons  lace,  Venetian  point,  and  patterns  for  pillow  lace  making, 
Euglhhiv:man  s  Almanac  is  one  of  the  prettiest,  and  which  work  is  now  becoming  so  fashionable.  Tha 


iTuTiiniinniiinrawnr 


6. — Indoor  Toilets. 


decidedly  the  most  useful,  work  of  the  kind  we  have 
seen.  Besides  four  coloured  plates — “  hi"  will  be  a 
dood  boy,  me  will,”  “Sweet,  sweet,  lit;!e  birdie,” 
“  Hold  tijht,  Charley,  hold  tight,”  “Oh,  greedv  Go.aty, 


Almanac  contains  two  clever  tales,  “  Ladylike  Girls  and 
Frugal  Housewives”  and  “His  Ide.il  Woman,”  a 
capital  story,  dedicated  to  the  critics  of  the  period. 
Each  month  has  a  Calendar,  with  Astronomical  Observa- 
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Information,  and  the  New  Acts,  including  the  Married 
Woman’s  Property  Bill.  Beside  these  there  is  a  great 
amount  of  general  information  such  as  ladies  are  con- 


tions.  Phases  of  the  Moon,  Wild  Flowers  of  the  Month, 
a  Calendar  of  Sunday  Lessons  and  Sunday  Verses,  a 
Sonnet  on  the  Month,  Spinnings  in  the  Homestead,  Bills 


7. — Lauv’s  and  Children’s  Walking  Toilets. 


of  Seasonable  Fare  for  Dinner  Parties,  Bills  of  Fare  for  tinually  requiring — Weights  and  Measures,  Tables,  &c. 
the  Month,  Tables  for  Weekly  and  Monthly  House-  Not  the  least  interesting  feature  in  this  Almanac  is  the 
keeping  Expenses,  Postal  Information  and  Telegraph  Register  of  Events  from  January  i  to  September  30. 
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SPINNINGS  IN  TOWN. 


“  Si  aroe  tons  ccs  avanta jcs  elle  no  sait  quo  bonrgeoisomcnt  manier  I’cventail,  rllo  anra  tonjonrs  tl  crainJro  do  so 
voir  Tobjot  du  ridicule.  11  y  a  tant  do  fa^ona^  do  so  aervir  do  co  prccieux  coliticbot,  qu’on  diatinguo  par  un  coup 
d’eventail  la  princesso  do  la  comtcsso,  la  marquise  do  la  roturifero.” — Madame  de  Staid. 


IT  is  impossible  to  over-estimate  the  services  of  the 
fan  ;  this  graceful  “  sceptre  of  the  world”  has  been 
a  necessity  to  women  from  the  earliest  ages.  Here, 
in  England,  girls  are  taught  to  enter  and  leave  a  car- 
riage  gracefully,  to  dance,  to  carry  themselves  well,  but 
the  grace,  art,  tnankr  Teventail,  is  omitted  from  the 
list  of  deportment  studies. 

Hence  we  trace  the  vulgar,  graceless  use  of  this  most 
elegant  toy.  Children  must  be  taught  grace  when  it  is 
not  a  gift  of  nature,  and  the  very  roughest  of  “  tom- 
boy”  girls  will  improve  under  mild  tuition.  A  girl  of 
fourteen  should  be  taught  that  her  boisterous  ways  dis¬ 
turb  the  repose  of  others ;  that  her  awkwardness,  if 
uncorrected,  will  lead  to  serious  family  discomfort ;  that 
the  quieter,  calmer,  more  ladylike  she  is,  the  more 
loveable  will  she  become.  But  the  best  mode  of  sub¬ 
duing  boisterous  manners  and  awkward  self-conscious¬ 
ness  is  to  cultivate  in  young  children  a  spirit  of  entire 
self-forgetfulness  and  unselfishness  ;  they  will  then  be 
easy  in  their  movements  because  not  thinking  of  them¬ 
selves,  and  graceful  with  the  calm  self-possession  which 
is  the  result  of  self-conquest  alone. 

To  return  to  fans.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  thirteenth 
century  fans  were  worn  suspended  from  the  girdles  of 
Italian  ladies,  a  mode  which  revived  in  the  time  of  the 
first  Revolution,  and  which  is  now  la  tnode  among  Con¬ 
tinental  elegantes. 

Folding  fans  were  invented  by  the  Japanese ;  and 
both  ancient  and  modern  Japanese  fans  are  extremely 
beautiful. 

Antique  fans  were  chiefly  of  feathers  ;  as  time  pro¬ 
gressed,  beautifully  painted  fans  appeared,  with  golden, 
jewelled,  and  carved  sticks.  Italy,  France,  Spain,  and 
Holland  have  rivalled  each  other  in  the  production  of 
elegant  fans.  Those  of  Italy  are  chiefly  distinguished 
by  mythological  or  religious  subjects,  and  have  simple 
sticks.  The  noted  Spanish  fan,  of  brilliant  colouring 
and  peculiar  clicking  closing  movement,  was  usually 
adorned  with  scenes  of  love  and  gallantry ;  and  Dutch 
fans  were  decorated  in  Vernis  Martin  by  the  Low  Country 
painters.  Modern  dress  fans  are  now  exclusively  made 
in  Paris,  and  may  be  reckoned  as  among  the  most  ex¬ 
pensive  kinds,  one  hundred  pounds  being  by  no  means 
an  uncommon  price  for  a  French  dress  fan.  The 
Chinese  fan  is  the  cheapest,  as  the  French  fan  is  the 
dearest.  But  when  we  consider  the  combination  ot 
skill  shown  by  noted  eventaillistesy  we  cannot  grudge  the 
high  prices  paid  for  these  artistic  productions.  The  fan 
is  the  work  of  many  hands  :  the  mount  has  to  be  designed 
and  painted,  the  stick  to  be  carved  and  decorated,  the 
trimmings  demand  an  exquisite  taste,  and  painter,  de¬ 
signer,  carver,  jeweller,  and  gilder  have  to  be  controlled 
and  guided  by  a  master-mind. 

Among  the  now  celebrated  collection  of  fans  on  exhi¬ 
bition  at  South  Kensington  I  observed  several  fans 


of  great  interest.  One  naturally  looks  at  the  Queen’s  col¬ 
lection,  at  those  forwarded  by  the  ex-Empress,  and  the 
Princess  of  Wales’  fans  with  immense  interest,  from  a 
kindly  feeling  towards  those  Royal  ladies  ;  but  among 
the  private  fans  will  be  found  the  most  curious  and 
quaint  specimens.  No.  lo,  sent  by  Lady  Wyatt,  is  an 
old  Chinese  fan  of  silver-gilt  filigree,  ornamented  with 
enamel  and  gold  foliage  on  both  sides,  and  with  gro¬ 
tesque  figures.  Indian  fans  Nos.  31  and  33  are  most 
curious.  No.  31  is  hatchet-shaped,  embroidered  with 
gold  and  beads,  with  silver  handle.  No.  33  round, 
and  composed  of  peacocks’  feathers. 

Among  early  English  fans,  the  “  Pamela  fan,”  No.  65, 
will  be  found  ;  the  paper  mount  is  printed  from  a  wood 
block,  and  gilded  on  both  sides,  the  story  of  “  Pamela  ” 
being  represented  on  both  sides  ;  the  stick  is  of  plain 
ivory,  the  guards  imitating  Chinese  work. 

The  most  beautiful  fan-stick  is  on  a  French  fan. 
No.  163,  belonging  to  Madame  Dubois,  Paris  ;  it  is  a 
Louis  XV.  fan,  the  vellum  mount  has  five  medallions 
with  portrait,  pastoral  scenes,  &c.,  the  stick  of  finest 
ivory  carved,  groups  of  amorini,  applique  guards  with 
gilt  ground.  Her  Royal  Highness  Madame  La  Comtesse 
de  Paris  sends  a  French  fan  of  great  beauty  ;  the  stick  is 
of  carved  ivory  jewelled  at  every  insertion  of  the  small 
pattern. 

The  German  fans  are  not  distinguished  by  elegance  ; 
even  those  presented  to  the  Queen  arc  heavy  and  taste¬ 
less,  though  costly. 

Fan-mounts  have  been  “  adapted,”  as  it  is  called,  by 
noted  artists,  and  framed  as  pictures ;  of  these  fan- 
pictures  I  noted  two  during  my  visit  to  South  Kensing¬ 
ton,  but  others  may  have  escaped  my  notice. 

I  am  particularly  interested  in  these  adaptations  of 
fans,  as  I  have  a  frequent  opportunity  of  seeing  one 
excellent  specimen  in  the  house  of  my  dearest  and  best 
friend,  and  it  is  most  curious  to  see  the  marks  of  the 
fan  folds. 

The  Queen  has  offered  a  prize  of  ^^40  for  the  best 
tan  exhibited  in  1 87 1,  either  a  work  of  painting  or 
carving,  or  a  combination  of  both,  and  the  artist  a 
woman  under  twenty-five  years  of  age.  Two  other 
ladies  have  offered  ^lo  each  for  the  two  next  best  fans. 
A  sum  of  £^o  will  be  awarded  in  various  amounts  for 
fans  produced  by  female  students  of  the  schools  of  art 
in  the  United  Kingdom.  “  The  object  of  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  is  to  revive  the  production  of  fans  in  England  as  a 
branch  of  fine  art  applied  to  industry,  especially  suitable 
for  the  employment  of  female  artists.”  So,  my  lady 
friends,  you  can  show  your  skill  in  painting  fan-mounts, 
and,  perhaps,  obtain  the  Queen’s  prize,  if  you  are  under 
twenty-five  years  of  age.  I  do  not  think  this  a  kind 
restriction,  for  when  under  twenty- five  one  has  so  many 
advantages,  over  that  age  so  few.  When  the  Silkworm 
gives  a  prize  it  shall  be  “  for  growing  old  gracefully  £ 
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and  restricted  to  ladies  between  thirty  and  fifty  years 
of  age. 

Ot  course  my  visit  to  South  Kensington  included  a 
glance  at  the  point  lace,  to  which  Mrs.  Trcadwin,  of 
Exeter,  has  contributed  so  much  valuable  lace  from  her 
splendid  collections.  It  is  well  worth  while  for  any 
lace-worker  to  examine  these  specimens  as  a  lesson — a 
most  valuable  lesson — on  the  various  laces. 

Now  to  reply  to  my  letters  and  to  give  an  account  of 
my  visits  this  month. 

Let  us  begin  with  Underclothing.  In  my  last  letter  I 
mentioned  Mrs.  T.  G.  Young’s  guinea  sets  of  under¬ 
clothing.  I  am  happy  in  receiving  dozens  of  letters,  all 
thanking  me  for  my  recommendation  and  expressing 
entire  satisfaction  in  the  materials,  work,  and  style  of 
the  articles  purchased.  I  cannot  express  the  gratifica¬ 
tion  I  feel  in  being  thus  useful  to  my  readers,  whose 
kind  letters  make  me  feel  as  if  I  know  them. 

I  again  called  on  Mrs.  Young,  partly  to  tell  her  about 
these  letters  and  partly  to  see  if  New  Year’s  gifts  for 
little  babies  were  ready,  of  which  “a  little  bird”  had 
told  me.  Ready  enough  for  “  dear  baby  ”  are  these 
sweet  little  dresses,  some  being  trimmed  with  rose- 
coloured  satin  bows,  sash,  and  shoulder-knots,  with  the 
same  ribbon  threaded  through  finely  worked  insertions. 
Short  dresses  of  fine  cambric  muslin  and  Madeira  work 
have  apron  fronts,  or  are  trimmed  with  alternate  rows 
of  work  and  fine  tucks  ;  these  are  of  all  prices,  from 
los.  6d.  to  £2  2s. ;  cither  short  or  three-quarter  gowns 
can  be  had.  Lovely  little  merino  pelisses  from  is., 
and  in  trimmed  coloured  flannel  at  I2s.  qd.  The 
merino  pelisses  are  braided  with  velvet  of  various 
colours  on  white,  and  in  black  velvet  on  colour,  and  in 
self-colour  on  various  colours.  These  velvet-braided 
pelisses  are  much  cheaper  than  with  braidings,  and  are 
a  much  greater  novelty.  They  form  capital  Christmas 
and  New  Year’s  gifts  for  godmammas  and  friends  of 
little  trots. 

Of  lace  sets,  suitable  for  the  various  styles  of  sleeves 
and  open  dresses,  Mrs.  Young  has  a  great  variety,  both 
in  real  and  in  imitation  or  patent  lace.  This  patent  lace 
is  an  exact  copy  of  Valenciennes  lace,  indeed  it  is  far 
too  good  a  copy ;  it  wears  and  washes  well,  and  if 
cunningly  got  up  looks  admirably. 

Some  of  these  lace  sets  are  trimmed  with  ribbon 
velvet,  and  Mrs.  Young  is  careful  to  keep  the  same 
shade  of  ribbon  velvet  in  proper  widths  for  a  Watteau 
hair-bow  to  match,  which  is  very  convenient. 

The  embroidered  handkerchiefs  sold  here  are  prettier 
than  ever  ;  they  are  made  with  deep  and  narrow  hems, 
embroidered  with  two,  three,  and  six  rows  of  dotted 
satin  stitch,  and  the  hem-stitching  is  beautifully  clear  and 
even  on  all.  They  cost  23s.  6d.  per  dozen,  and  are  sold 
singly  at  2s.  each. 

Mrs.  Young  has  also  a  great  quantity  of  “  bleachers 
damages,”  or  handkerchiefs  that  have  been  slightly 
damaged  in  bleaching.  These  damages  are  sometimes 
so  minute  as  to  require  microscopic  aid  to  find  them  ; 
others  require  a  couple  of  neat  stitches  to  put  them  to 
rights.  The  price  of  these  handkerchiefs  begins  at 
1 2s.  6d.  per  dozen.  Real  French  cambric  handkerchiefs 
are  proportionately  cheap. 


I  omitted  mentioning  boys’  pique  dresses,  made  in  a 
very  manly  style,  for  boys  just  short-coated  ;  these  are 
got  up  ready  to  put  on  a  child  at  15s.  6d.  each.  I 
mention  a  few  of  Mrs.  Young’s  prices,  as  they  give 
ladies  an  idea  of  what  these  pretty  presents  will  cost 
them.  In  justice  to  Mrs.  Young,  I  must  state  that 
although  she  has  most  excellent  underclothing,  infants’ 
robes,  dresses,  &c.,  at  wonderfully  low  prices,  she  also 
keeps  a  very  superior  assortment  of  first-class  baby 
linen.  Let  us  instance  the  little  shirts.  A  neat,  good, 
unpretending  shirt  is  sold  for  one  shilling ;  a  nicely 
trimmed  fine  linen  shirt  for  3s.  rid. ;  a  French  cambric 
lace-trimmed  shirt  for  5s.  rid.  ^'hus  we  have  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  seeing  cheap,  medium,  and  best  goods,  and 
selecting  therefrom  according  to  our  taste  and  our 
pockets  ;  but  every  individual  article  that  Mrs.  Young 
has  shown  me  is  neat,  of  good  materials,  and  nicely 
trimmed  with  good  work.  As  I  have  said  in  a  former 
letter,  the  art  of  selecting  ladylike  designs  and  elegant 
patterns  is  possessed  to  a  high  degree  by  Mrs.  Young, 
to  whose  exquisite  taste  and  long  experience  all  trousseau- 
matters  may  be  safely  confided. 

In  January  there  is  to  be  a  great  sale  at  128,  Oxford- 
street,  Mrs.  Young  having  secured  the  entire  stock  of  a 
large  foreign  shipping  firm,  this  dreadful,  horrible, 
terrible  war  having  stopped  the  ordinary  course  of  trade. 
The  firm  are  glad  to  realize  at  greatly  reduced  prices, 
and  we  Englishwomen  thereby  reap  the  benefit  in  cheaper 
garments.  Let  us  hope  that  we  may  each  spare  a  little 
for  the  sick  and  wounded,  and  for  our  own  charities, 
now  greatly  suffering  from  the  lack  of  funds,  which  have 
been  directed  into  foreign  channels. 

Among  worthy  objects  of  our  bounty,  the  Royal  Free 
Hospital  stands  pre-eminent.  Let  me  thank  our  kind 
subscribers  for  the  help  they  have  constantly  forwarded 
in  small  sums  since  my  last  appeal  to  their  goodness. 
Those  who  freely  give  time,  medical  skill,  good  food, 
and  good  nursing  deserve  our  support  and  our  aid. 
Among  Christmas  gifts  and  New  Year’s  charities,  do 
not  forget  one  of  the  most  deserving  hospitals — the 
“  Royal  Free.” 

My  attention  has  been  called  to  a  new  tooth-powder, 
which  is  called  “Allen’s  Tonic  Tooth-Powder.”  It  is 
sold  in  shilling  boxes,  and  the  effect  of  using  it  is  to 
render  the  teeth  and  gums  firm  and  healthy.  It  makes 
the  teeth  look  very  white,  and  this  without  injuring  the 
enamel ;  and,  further,  it  sweetens  the  breath.  The 
boxes  bear  the  name  Smart  and  Allen,  the  makers,  who 
sell  it :  it  may  also  be  obtained  of  all  chemists,  druggists, 
and  perfumers. 

There  are  few  among  us  who  have  not  lost  friend  or 
connection  in  the  horrible  war.  Most  and  many  families 
are  plunged  in  deep  mourning.  I  have  been  asked  by 
very  many  to  mention  a  cheap  but  good  crape,  and  am 
happy  to  be  able  to  do  so.  We  all  know  how  difficult 
it  is  to  procure  good  wearing  crape,  be  the  price  what 
it  may,  and  cheap  crape  was  indeed  a  desideratum  until 
the  invention  of  the  Albert  Crape,  which  is  produced  by 
a  method  recently  patented,  and  has  been  most  severely 
tested.  The  Albert  crape  is  a  rich  deep  black  colour, 
as  deep  as  the  best  crape,  is  made  in  precisely  the  same 
manner  as  is  best  crape,  goes  through  every  process,  and 
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prcsentsa  full,  rich  appearance,  and  cannot  be  distinguished 
from  original  crape.  Thecost  is, however, less  thanhalf  the 
price.  Pour  tnoi,  I  could  not  detect  the  Albert  crape  if 
laid  among  good  crapes,  and  shall  certainly  adopt  it  if  ever 
it  be  my  sad  lot  to  don  deep  mourning.  The  Albert  crape 
can  be  ordered  of  all  good  drapers,  and  is  also  sold  in 
crape  trimmings  of  all  good  crape  patterns.  The  merits  of 
this  admirable  crape  may  be  summed  up  in  few  words 
— a  beautiful  deep  black,  wears  better  than  any  other 
crape,  and  is  wonderfully  cheap. 

1  have  now  to  record  some  invaluable  domestic  aids 
recently  brought  under  my  notice.  First.  The  “  Lightning 
Crockery  and  Glass  Washing  I\Iachinc,”  which  enables 
one  person  to  wash  plates,  cups  and  saucers,  and  glasses 
at  the  rate  of  3,000  per  hour,  and  without  any  chance  of 
breakage.  Par  exemple,  as  the  dirty  plates  are  brought 
down  from  table,  they  are  placed  edgeways  in  the 
machine  without  any  arrangement,  the  lid  drawn  down, 
and  the  handle  turned  half-a-dozen  times,  and  all  the 
plates  are  tlioroughly  washed.  In  washing  cups,  tum¬ 
blers,  glasses,  &c.,  they  are  laid  on  their  sides,  but 
saucers  are  placed  edgeways,  and  fall  into  position  like 
the  plates.  Forty  plates  can  be  thoroughly  washed  at 
once ;  the  saving  of  very  unpleasant  labour  in  large 
families  is  immense. 

The  Archimedean  Egg-beater  is  a  most  useful  little 
instrument,  at  the  low  price  of  one  shilling.  It  w'ill  mix 
butter,  milk,  cocoa,  beat  up  eggs  and  custards,  and  is  in¬ 
valuable  in  making  thick  sauces  for  fish,  as  Hollandaise 
sauce,  and  many  others.  The  egg-beater  is  worked  by 
merely  precsing  on  the  handle.  The  beater  revolves 
quickly  to  the  right,  and  on  ceasing  the  pressure  it 
revolves  in  the  opposite  direction. 

The  Self-adapting  Can-opener  is  a  useful  instrument 
tor  opening  sardine,  lobster,  salmon,  and  soup  tins.  It 
will  adapt  itself  to  any  size  of  tin,  and  is  a  most  homely 
and  easy  instrument.  The  Combined  Flour-dredger  con¬ 
sists  of  flour-dredger,  nutmeg-grater,  paste-jigger,  lemon- 
grater,  and  dough-cutter  in  one :  it  is  very  handy  and 
cleverly  contrived. 

The  Patent  Carpet  Stretcher  should  be  found  in  every 
house.  This  simple  little  tool  not  only  pushes  and  holds 
the  carpet  close  to  the  wall,  but  holds  the  tack  while  it 
is  being  struck,  a  great  saving  of  fingers  and  temper. 
The  tack  is  released  the  moment  the  handle  is  drawn 
away  ;  the  cost  of  this  treasure  is  one  shilling. 

T  he  Button-hole  Cutting-machine  is  most  useful  to 
those  who  have  many  button-holes  to  cut,  as  in  boys’ 
suits,  shirt-making,  &c.  This  instrument  costs  7s.  6d., 
and  cuts  plain  and  “  eyed-end  ”  button-holes,  which  are 
dreadfully  difficult  to  cut  with  scissors.  All  these  articles 
and  many  other  American  inventions  are  to  be  procured 
of  W.  J.  Schlesinger  and  Co.,  American  Agency. 

Every  description  of  Christmas  and  New  Year’s  gifts 
may  be  seen  at  the  Poecilotechnicon  of  Messrs.Perry  and 
Co.,  Strand.  Here  may  be  procured  wonderful  snakes 
that  coil  and  twist  with  rather  too  lifelike  movements ; 
knives  with  blades  enough  to  craze  with  joy  any  number 
of  schoolboys ;  self-acting  gold  and  aluminum  pencil- 
cases;  every  kind  of  scissors,  including  the  new  scissors 
with  eyelet  points,  which  will  not  get  loosened,  and  cut 
better  than  any  scissors  I  have  tried.  Then  there  are  etuis. 


bags,  work-cases,  and  toilet  knickknacks  for  ladies,  bc“ 
sides  an  immense  show-room,  beautifully  fitted  in  the 
French  style,  and  devoted  to  every  novelty  in  electro¬ 
plate.  Some  of  the  patterns  are  in  the  style  of  Queen 
Anne’s  silver,  and  are  most  elegant.  New  cruet-stands 
and  sauce-stands  are  the  most  conspicuous  novelties; 
but  every  article  may  be  had  in  silver  in  immense  variety 
at  this  house. 

Ladies  must  not  forget  that  Mrs.  Addley  Bourne  is 
now  selling  off  all  her  beautiful  stock  of  Underclothing, 
the  Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests  having  decided 
to  rebuild  the  premises  in  Piccadilly.  Household  linen, 
damasks,  blankets,  flannels,  gloves,  hosiery ,  ribbons,  laces , 
dresses,  silk,  rep,  satin  cloth,  merino,  &c.,  seal-fur 
jackets,  crinolines,  corsets,  baby  linen,  and  ladies’  and 
girls’  underclothing  will  all  be  sold  at  a  great  reduction — 
50  per  cent,  on  most  of  the  goods — in  order  to  effect  a 
clearance. 

Having  a  Civil  Service  ticket,  I  have  for  years  bought 
of  Mrs.  Addley  Bourne,  and  therefore  know  something 
about  the  stock.  The  linens,  longcloths,  twilled  long- 
cloths  for  night-shirts,  calicoes,  and  fine  linens  are  be¬ 
yond  praise.  All  cloth  goods  are  excellent,  and  flannels 
very  superior.  The  underclothing  department  is  filled 
with  every  variety  of  under-linen,  beautifully  made,  of 
fine,  good  materials,  excellent  designs,  and  perfect  style. 
First-rate  black  silk  dresses  at  very  low  prices  may 
now  be  had,  but  ladies  should  send  for  them  early,  as, 
of  course,  they  will  be  picked  out  directly. 

Costumes  being  still  worn  in  the  street  in  spite  of 
wintry  wet  and  cold,  the  All-wool  Shawl  has  come  into 
great  request  as  a  wrap,  to  be  worn,  Scotch  or  French 
fashion,  over  the  costume,  even  when  the  casaque  is 
trimmed  with  fur.  Messrs.  Macdougall  and  Co.  have  a 
splendid  slock  of  these  all-wool  shawls,  in  all  colours, 
and  in  all  the  tartan  plaids.  The  shawls  can  be  had 
either  square  or  long,  the  square  being  the  most  handy 
for  costume-wearers.  The  Vicuna  shawls  arc  delightful, 
being  so  light,  warm,  and  soft.  They  are  more  distingue 
than  any  other  shawl,  and  make  most  acceptable  gifts  to 
any  lady.  The  lovely  cloth  and  tartan  costumes  of  this 
noted  house  are  most  elegant ;  of  course,  the  Argyll 
tartan  is  the  fashion,  and,  indeed,  is  very  becoming. 
Messrs.  Macdougall  are  making  lovely  poplin  dresses  of 
the  Argyll  plaid,  trimmed  with  chenille  fringes  and  passe¬ 
menterie  in  all  the  newest  styles.  The  jackets  for  which 
this  house  is  celebrated  are  nearly  tight-fitting,  richly 
trimmed  with  seal  and  other  fur,  and  have  large  fur 
buttons. 

Stamp-collectors  will  be  glad  to  know  that  Messrs. 
Stanley,  Gibbons,  and  Co.  have  published  some  magni¬ 
ficent  new  albums.  Among  the  best  of  these  is  the  “  V.R. 
Postage  Stamp  Album,”  which  is  beautifully  printed 
on  fine  paper,  and  elegantly  bound ;  the  compartment  for 
each  stamp  is  detached  and  artistically  grouped.  Between 
the  pages  devoted  to  each  country  and  province  possess¬ 
ing  local  stamps  a  catalogue  of  the  stamps  is  given,  with 
descriptions  and  illustrations,  so  that  the  young  collector 
cannot  err  in  placing  and  arranging  the  stamps,  the 
catalogue  and  compartments  being  numbered. 

I  have  never  yet  seen  a  collector’s  album  to  which  I 
can  award  the  unqualified  approval  I  do  to  this  “V.R.” 
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album  of  Messrs.  Stanley,  Gibbons,  and  Co.  For  all 
stamp  collectors  it  is  invaluable,  and  makes  a  handsome- 
looking  present.  Messrs.  Stanley,  Gibbons,  and  Co. 
also  publish  very  cheap  st.amp  and  crest  albums  from 
is.  6d.  up\v.irds,  the  best  “  V.R.”album  being  15s.  6d., 
post  free,  and  the  cheapest  “  V.R.”  album  7s.,  post  free. 

In  consequence  of  French  silks  being  offered  much 
under  value  by  Lyons  manufacturers,  bicssrs.  Jay,  of 
Regent-street,  have  purchased  a  large  stock  of  Lyons 
silk  (black  silk  only).  It  is  quite  amusing  to  see  the 
immense  piles  of  silk  at  both  ends  of  the  large  warehouse. 
Every  class  and  quality  of  black  silk  can  be  had,  from  a 
good  plain  silk  at  Js.  6d.  per  yard  to  the  rich  faille  or 
superb  corded  silk  at  21s.  and  42s.  per  yard.  Ladies 
should  embrace  this  opportunity  of  purchasing  a  really 
good  black  silk  dress.  One  always  finds  a  black  dress 
useful,  and  black  silk  is  always  la  mode. 

At  Mrs.  Samuel  Jay’s  I  found  some  very  elegant 
articles  prepared  for  ladies’  use.  Lovely  little  embroi¬ 
dered  cashmere  jackets  for  morning  toilets,  or  worn  as 
peignoirs.  The guineadressing-gownsandrichly-trimmed 
Watteau  robes  are  prettier  than  ever,  and  so  warm  and 
cosy  that  no  lady  who  tried  on  one  of  these  robes  could 
resist  purchasing ;  therefore  be  warned  by  me,  dear 
ladies,  and  unless  you  wish  to  find  yourselves  in  lady¬ 
like,  warm,  coquettish,  fascinating  morning  costume,  do 
not  venture  to  look  at  Mrs.  S.  Jay’s  toilettes  dti  matin. 
The  eider-down  dressing-gown  is  charming,  and  so  warm 
and  light  for  invalid  ladies,  or  for  wearing  after  accouche¬ 
ment.  Mrs.  S.  Jay  has  a  nice  selection  of  satin  flannel 
jupons  in  black  and  in  all  the  new  colours — prune, 
grenat,  violet,  and  ruby. 

The  lingerie  and  lace  sets  are  very  elegant,  while  the 
“  Louise  ruffle”  of  velvet  and  Valenciennes  lace  cannot 
fitil  to  please,  as  it  is  new,  pretty,  and  most  becoming. 
Although  the  speclalite  of  this  house  is  first-class  under¬ 
clothing,  Mrs.  Jay  keeps  a  nice  assortment  of  plain  goods, 
all  hand-sewn,  made  of  the  best  materials,  in  good  style, 
but  untrimmed,  or  very  plainly  trimmed.  Ladies  may 
confidently  order  their  sets  of  under-linen,  feeling  sure 
that  the  needlework  could  not  be  neater  or  stronger  even 
if  made  at  home  under  their  immediate  care  and  super¬ 
vision. 

I  have  another  sale  to  announce  consequent  on  the 
rebuilding  of  premises  on  the  Duke  of  Portland’s  estate. 
Mr.  George  Burgess  will  sell  off  his  stock  at  1 37,  Ox¬ 
ford-street,  before  removing  to  his  other  premises.  I 
was  choosing  some  dresses  for  ladies  living  in  the 
country  last  week,  and  took  the  opportunity  to  glance 
at  the  stock,  and  bought  one  or  two  muslins  for  my  own 
wear  next  year. 

Every  article  is  much  reduced  in  price ;  excellent  French 
muslins,  prettier  than  any  muslins  we  may  hope  for  ne.xt 
year,  are  selling  at  6d.  per  yard. 

I  will  run  over  a  few  of  the  greatest  bargains — White 
damask  piques,  lo^d.  per  yard  ;  French  muslins,  from 
Koechlin  Freres,  Steinbach ;  fine  French  jaconets,  lovely 
designs,  and  will  be  sold  under  4s.  the  dress  on  account 
of  the  outside  folds  being  soiled ;  fancy  dresses  at  all 


prices,  some  wonderful  bargains  among  these;  velveteens 
of  all  colours  and  qualities ;  French  merinos,  some  under 
2s.  per  yard  ;  lace  and  muslin  sets,  plain  and  trimmed, 
ribbon  and  velvet ;  and  lastly,  odds  and  ends  of  dress 
materials,  in  lengths  from  two  to  six  yards.  Bundles  of 
thirty  yards  of  various  materials  are  sold  from  I  os.  to  a 
guinea  the  bundle.  These  short  lengths  are  useful  for 
children’s  dresses,  skirts,  petticoats,  garibaldis,  and  many 
other  purposes. 

I  have  seen  some  excellent  dressing-gowns  for  ladles 
at  a  house  I  have  not  before  visited,  Mr.  George  Roberts, 
183,  Oxford-street.  These  dressing-gowns  are  of  good 
French  twilled  flannel,  and  contain  eleven  yards  of  mate¬ 
rial,  costing  one  guinea  only,  in  blue,  violet,  scarlet, 
magenta,  and  pink  ;  others,  again,  are  made  of  twelve 
yards  of  a  better  flannel,  at  a  slightly  increased  price ; 
and  printed  flannel  dressing-gowns  are  made  at  prices 
varying  from  23s.  upwards.  The  shape  of  these  robes 
is  eleg.ant,  and  the  materials  of  the  best  quality. 

I  also  remarked  some  handsome  linen  pillow-slips, 
trimmed  with  fluted  frills,  edged  with  Valenciennes  lace, 
and  be.aring  a  richly  embroidered  monogram,  edged 
with  lace  in  the  centre.  The  linen  was  the  finest  Irish, 
and  the  lace  and  work  truly  beautiful. 

I  hope  that  my  readers  have  been  as  pleased  as  I  am 
with  Yeatman’s  yeast-powder  for  making  bread  and 
pastry.  I  find  it  an  invaluable  household  friend  ;  most 
wholesome  and  economical. 

The  following  is  an  interesting  proof  of  the  esteem, 
in  which  the  yeast-powder  is  held  by  the  British  Com¬ 
missariat  Department : — A  flying  column  of  three  thou¬ 
sand  men  left  Aldershott  for  Wimbledon  in  the  autumn 
of  last  year,  camping  out  for  eleven  days,  during  which 
time  Yeatman’s  yeast-powder  was  used  to  make  the 
whole  of  the  bread  for  the  three  thousand  men,  and 
not  a  single  complaint  was  made  of  the  bread  during  the 
whole  time. 

The  time  occupied  daily  in  bread-making  was  only  six 
hours  a  day,  two  field-ovens  being  employed. 

Bread  is  made  daily  at  Bond-street,  and  the  whole 
process  is  explained  in  four  minutes,  so  that  ladies  can 
learn  how  to  use  the  yeast-powder,  and  give  their  orders 
for  a  supply,  in  less  time  than  it  takes  them  to  inquire 
the  price  of  a  lovely  bonnet  or  becoming  wreath. 

One  of  the  very  nicest  presents  for  the  new  year  is 
one  of  Messrs.  Carter  and  Co.’s  easels  for  reading  with¬ 
out  troubling  to  hold  a  heavy  book.  This  admirable  in¬ 
vention  also  prevents  one  stooping  over  a  table  in  reading, 
and  as  most  books  that  improve  our  minds  or  impart  any 
knowledge  are  heavy,  and  larger  than  the  light  pamphlets 
which  amuse  for  a  moment  only,  I  think  we  shall  find 
more  “heavy  ’’reading  done  in  houses  possessing  one  or 
more  of  these  .useful  and  elegant  easels  than  in  those 
houses  where  its  use  has  not  yet  been  adopted. 

As  a  gift  to  father,  husband,  or  brother  it  is  un¬ 
equalled,  the  low  price  bringing  it  within  the  scope  of 
ladies’  purses. 

In  concluding  this  my  first  letter  of  the  year  1871, 
let  me  hope  it  may  prove  a  happy  New  Year  to  us  all. 

The  Silkw  i  v 
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Child’s  Supper, 


26. — Knitted  Gaiter. 


Knitted  Scarf. 


Lady’s  Knitted  Cape  (Front), 
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28. — Child’s  Fichu  Bodice, 


•Baby’s  Jacket  with 
Hood  (Back). 


-Baby’s  Jacket  with 
Hood  (Front). 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  FASHIONS  AND  NEEDLEWORK  ENGRAVINGS. 


1.  — Walkhto  Costumes. 

1.  Walking  costume  of  Scotch  poplin;  tartan  plaid  ras  de  terre 
skirt  with  one  deep  flounce  perfectly  plain.  Bodice  and  tunic  of 
black  velvet,  draped  into  a  large  pafl’  at  the  back,  and  forming  four 
flounces  in  front.  Jacket  with  basques  of  poplin  to  match  the  dress, 
with  velvet  colliir  and  bow,  and  with  deep  square-cut  sleeves. 
Velvet  hat,  English  riding  shape,  with  the  D’Orsay  curved  brim  and 
ostrich  plumes. 

2.  Velveteen  pettieont  with  one  deep  fluted  flounce.  Tunic  and 
jacket  of  grey  cloth,  trimmc'd  with  velvet,  Tlie  tunic  has  one  deep 
flounce  with  a  high  heading  of  fluted  velvet.  The  jacket  is  double- 
breasted,  and  fa.stened  with  velvet  buttons,  velvet  waistlmnd,  flat 
basques  in  front,  long  drajted  puff  at  the  back.  Tight  sleeve  to  the 
elbow,  from  thence  cut  to  simulate  a  revers  unbuttoned,  trimmed 
with  velvet  and  buttons  to  match.  Black  velvet  bonnet  trimmed 
with  lace  and  feathers,  and  black  velvet  strings. 

2.  — ^Walking  Costumes. 

1.  Costume  of  dark  green  cloth.  The  short  skirt  is  trimmed  with 
two  cross-M-ay  tucks,  cut  in  tabs,  and  headed  with  bands  of  sable 
fur.  Tunic  rounded  in  front  and  looped  up  on  each  side  and  in  the 
centre  of  the  back  to  form  scallops ;  it  is  entirely  edged  with  fur, 
and  a  second  band  of  fur  simulates  a  jacket  basque.  Plain  high 
Iwdice  wnth  fur  pelerine.  Coat  sleeves  with  cuffs  and  epaulettes  of 
fur.  Waistband  fastened  with  a  bow.  Green  felt  hat,  with  brim 
turned  up  behind,  ornamented  with  a  bunch  of  flowers  and  short 
curled  feather,  plac*ed  at  the  back  of  the  crown. 

2.  Walking  costume  of  maroon  satin  cloth.  The  under-skirt  is 
trimmed  with  one  flounce  on  the  front  width,  headed  with  two 
rouleaux  and  a  fluting  turned  upwards  and  two  flounces  without 
heading  behind.  Upper-skirt  and  basque  trimmed,  as  shown  in  illus¬ 
tration,  with  narrow  velvet  and  tassel  fringe.  Bodice  open  en  c/id/e, 
and  trimnuHl  to  match  the  upper-skirt.  Wide  coiit  sleeves  with  frills 
at  the  wrist.  Maroon  satin  bonnet,  lined  and  trimmed  with  velvet  of 
a  darker  shade,  and  ornamented  with  maroon  and  white  feathers. 

3.  — Walking  Costumes. 

1.  Costume  of  green  cloth,  with  a  double  skirt,  trimmed  with 
fringe  and  wide  bands  of  cross-way  black  velvet.  Tight-fitting 
jacket,  short  in  front,  and  forming  a  deep  rounded  basque  behind, 
trimmed  with  velvet  and  fringe.  Large  hanging  sleeves,  trimmed 
to  match.  Felt  hat,  edged  with  a  twist  of  velvet,  and  ornamented 
on  the  left  side  with  an  aigrette  and  long  white  feather. 

1.  Dress,  just  touching  the  ground,  of  violet  poplin,  trimmed  with 
a  fiounce,  headed  by  a  bouillon  and  small  pointcri  tabs,  piped  with 
satin,  and  turned  upwards.  Long  tunic  of  black  velvet,  without 
sleeves,  edged  with  a  deep  knottcsl  fringe,  and  laced  together  at  the 
sides  with  cords  finished  off  with  two  tassels.  Black  velvet  hat, 
turmsl  up  on  one  side,  and  ornamented  with  lace  and  a  long 
feather. 

4. — Walking  and  Evening  Toilets. 

1.  Under-dress  of  woollen  plaid,  trimmed  with  a  wide  band  of  fur, 
graduated  bands  of  fur,  finished  with  buttons,  ornamented  each  side 
of  the  skirt.  Long  tunic  casaque  of  plain  cloth,  looped  up  at  the 
sides,  and  trinimcil  with  fur.  Large  hanging  sleeves,  trimmed  to 
match.  Fur  (Kierine  and  muff.  Round  hat,  trimmed  with  a 
pleating,  turned  upward,  and  short  curled  fi'tithers  places!  on  the  top. 

2.  Evening  dress  for  an  elderly  lady,  made  with  a  long  train  skirt 
of  striped  silk,  trimmi-d  with  a  deep  blai'k  lace  flounce.  Tunic 
upper-skirt  of  black  lace,  ornamented  with  bows  of  striped  silk. 
Pelerine  and  deep  flounce  to  the  wide  sleeves,  also  of  black  lace. 

5. — Walking  Toilets. 

1.  Dress  just  touching  the  ground  of  claret-colonred  satin  cl(  th, 
trimmed  w  ith  a  pleated  flounce.  Long  polonaise  of  cloth  buttoned 
all  down  the  front,  and  trimmed  with  sable  fiir  and  thick  silk  braid ; 
the  large  cape,  w  bich  forms  sleeves,  is  trimmed  to  correspond,  and 
also  has  revers  and  collar  of  fur.  Gipsy  bonnet  of  claret  velvet  to 
match  the  shade  of  dress,  adorned  with  claret  and  white  feathers, 
and  white  roses. 


2.  The  under-skirt  is  of  coloured  quilted  satin.  Tunic  skirt  of 
black  velvet,  bordered  with  grebe ;  pannier  looped  up  with  bows  to 
simulate  three  scallops  edged  with  grebe.  Tight-fitting  jacket 
bodice,  with  long  hanging  sleeves,  trimmed  to  match.  Grebe 
pelerine.  Black  velvet  hat,  ornamented  with  bows  of  velvet  and 
white  feathers. 

6. — Indoob  Toilets. 

1.  Indoor  dress,  with  demi-train  skirt  of  blue  Irish  poplin,  trimmed 
with  a  deep  flounce  and  three  ttutings,  put  on  with  biais  bands,  piixid 
with  satin.  Long  tunic  forming  round  scallops  c<lged  with  a  fluted 
and  biais  band.  Jacket  bodice,  with  long  basque  pointed  in  front 
and  behind,  and  trimmed  all  round  with  fluting  to  match  the 
dress.  Wide  coat  sleeves,  with  pointed  cuffs,  simulated  by  the 
trimming. 

2.  Dress  of  grey  satin  cloth.  The  under-skirt  is  trimmed  with  a 
flounce  arranged  at  e<jual  distances  in  box-pleats,  and  between  the 
pleats  are  loops  of  velvet,  fastened  with  a  button ;  the  flounce  is  also 
headed  with  a  biais  band  and  fluting.  Tunic  upper-skirt,  with  apron 
front,  loo])ed  up  at  the  sides  and  oix;n  behind,  trimmed  with  wide 
silk  fringe,  biais  band,  and  fluting.  Jacket  bodice,  with  very  deep 
bas(]uc,  cut  to  match  the  tunic,  and  trimmed  with  fringe  and 
fluting. 

7. — Lady’s  and  Cuildben’s  Walking  Toilets. 

1.  Boy’s  skating  costume  of  dark  brown  cloth.  The  jacket  is 
made  double-breasteil,  and  trimmed  all  round  with  astrakan. 

2.  Lmly’s  walking  eosturae  of  maroon  Italian  cloth,  with  plain 
under-skirt.  Ui>per-skirt  cut  in  Vandykes,  and  wlged  with  a  flounce 
and  hand  of  velvet.  Over  this  is  worn  a  pannier,  with  apron  front, 
and  looped  up  in  the  centre  of  the  back  so  us  to  form  a  scallop  on 
each  side.  Plain  high  b<xiicc,  and  coat  sleeves.  Fichu  of  the  same 
material,  trimmed  to  match  the  skirt,  and  ornamented  behind  with 
a  rosette  of  manwn  velvet.  Velvet  bonnet. 

3.  Costume  for  a  little  girl  between  eight  and  ten  years  olil. 
Dri*ss  w  ith  double  skirt  of  striped  woollen  material.  Double-breasted 
jacket  of  thick  cloth,  bound  with  velvet,  aud  ornamenUHl  with 
velvet  buttons.  Hat  with  high  crowm,  trimmed  with  velvet  and 
feathers. 

8  to  22. — Pillow  Lace. 

Aiatenaltt  Lace  pillow ;  hohhina  2  dozen ;  Iloniton  lace  thread, 
Nos.  8  and  12. 

Nos.  8  to  ^8  show  sprigs  of  Honiton  and  Honiton  lace.  These 
sprigs  are  worked  on  the  pillow,  and  are  intended  to  be  joincil  by 
purling,  worked  either  on  the  pillow,  or  worked  and  sewn  on  after¬ 
wards.  The  simplest  patterns  of  old-fashioned  Honiton  sprigs  have 
been  selected  for  beginners  in  pillow  lace  making.  Ladies  cun  easily 
work  a  few  sprigs  to  replace  any  that  may  be  torn  in  wearing  or 
cleaning  their  Honiton  la^. 

No.  12  shows  a  lappet  in  Honiton  lace.  The  border  is  first  sewn 
on  a  piece  of  blue  paper  of  the  shape  required ;  then  the  leaf  and 
butterfly  are  added  each  in  position,  and  the  whole  united  by 
Brussels  lace  ground  stitch,  or  riseau,  as  it  is  called  among  lace- 
makers. 

Honiton  applique.  To  work  procee<l  as  follows : — The  Honiton 
sprigs  are  arranged  right  side  downwards  on  a  shape  of  blue  ])upcr ; 
fine  Brussels  not  is  laid  over  these,  and  every  outline  of  the  sprigs  is 
sewn  to  the  net  with  fine  stitches,  using  lace  thread  for  the  work  ; 
the  rest  of  the  net  is  cut  away. 

We  beg  to  refer  our  readers  to  Madame  Goulmud’s  work  on 
Pillow  Lace,  price  3s.  6d.,  for  minutely-detailed  instructions  and 
directions  for  working  pillow  lace. 

No.  18,  the  cue  pittem,  is  very  easy  to  work,  and  is  useful  for 
edgings  and  borders.  Beginners  do  well  to  try  this  pattern,  which 
is  about  the  easiest  of  any.  No.  14,  the  butterfly,  is  a  modern 
Honiton  sprig,  which  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  No.  12.  No.  1 1,  the 
trefoil,  is  a  useful  sprig  for  filling  in. 

We  shall  give  more  illustrations  of  this  fashionable  work  from 
time  to  time.  Pillows,  materials,  and  lessons  in  ])illow  lace  making 
are  given  by  Mrs.  Mitchell,  8oho  Bazaar,  Oxford-street,  and  lace 
pillows  and  materials  for  working  may  be  obtained  of  Mesdumes 
Le  Boutillier,  1 25,  Oxfbrd-strect,  W. 
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Mesdames  Lb  Boutilliek,  125,  Oxford  Street,  srrrLT  ail  the  Materials  required  for  thb 
Needlework  Designs  on  these  Pages. 


23  to  25, — Child’s  Slipper. 

A  very  neat  little  ehild’s  slipper  may  be  made  out  of  old  woollen 
soeks  or  stoekings  that  have  been  washeil  over  and  over  again  till 
they  have  l)ccome  thick  and  felty.  Take  the  pattern  of  the  sole  of 
the  shoe  the  required  size,  and  cut  several  pieces  of  cloth  or  other 
woollen  material  and  stitch  those  firmly  together,  then  draw  over  tho 
shoe  the  foot  of  a  stocking,  and  tack  on  the  sole,  draw  out  the  shoo 
and  turn  the  sock  inside  out,  so  that  you  can  stitch  the  inside  firmly 
on  to  the  sole;  make  a  wtsdlen  lining  by  unravelling  a  worsted 
st(K-king  (see  illustration  25),  and  with  double  threads  of  this  crimped 
w(K)l  work  over  the  slipper  in  herring-lKUie  stitch  one-third  of 
an  inch  wide ;  when  this  is  done,  turn  the  slii>per  again,  cut  the 
edges  straight,  and  bind  it  round  with  coloured  braid ;  then  work 
the  design  over  tho  upper  part  of  the  slipjx-r  with  blaek  and  red 
Berlin  wcwl,  from  illustration  No.  24,  which  shows  the  diamonds  fidl 
size ;  throw  the  black  wool  across  in  double  rows,  and  then  insert  tho 
red  ones  between,  fastening  them,  where  they  cross  each  other,  with 
a  cross-stitch  of  black  filoselle. 

26. — Knitted  Gaiter. 

Materiah ;  Double  Berlin  tvool  and  fine  steel  needle. 

Cast  on  68  stitches,  and  knit  30  roiinds,  alternately  2  plain,  2 
purl,  3iat  to  33rd  rounds  plain,  34th  and  3Sth  rounds  purl,  36th  to 
38th  rounds  plain,  39th  round  alternately  2  purl,  1  plain,  40th  and 
41st  rounds  alternately  2  plain,  i  purl,  so  that  the  2  jilain  stitches 
come  over  the  purl  stitches  of  the  i)receding  rouml,  42nd  round  like 
the  39th  round,  43rd  and  4Sth  round  plain,  46th  round  purl,  47th 
and  48th  round  plain,  49th  round  purl,  repeat  from  35th  to  49th  round 
5  times.  In  the  first  row  of  the  31XI  i)attern  knit  2  stitches  together 
at  the  Ix'ginning  and  end  (each  side  the  seam  stitch),  and  rej)eat  this 
5  times,  leaving  7  rows  between  each  decreasing.  Now  knit  3  rounds 
plain,  and  30  rounds  alternately  2  plain,  2  purl.  Take  the ‘last  14 
stitches  of  one  row  and  14  stitches  of  the  next  row  on  one  ncctlle,  and 
knit  backwards  and  I’orwanLs  18  rows,  alternately  2  plain,  2  purl,  for 
the  heel.  Take  up  the  9  stitches  along  the  edges  of  the  heel  on 
separate  needles,  and  knit  with  these  and  the  remaining  stitches 
the  instep  and  the  gusset  on  each  sale,  the  gusset  plain,  the  instep 
like  the  heel.  In  the  first  row  knit  the  last  stitch  of  the  gusset  and 
the  first  stitch  of  the  instc'p  together,  on  one  side,  and  the  hist 
stitch  of  tho  instep  and  fii-st  stitch  of  the  prusset  together  on  tho 
other  side ;  repi-at  this  every  alteniate  row  till  all  the  stitches  of  tho 
gusset  arc  used  u|),  then  knit  30  rows  on  the  instep.  Take  up  all 
the  stitches  round  the  bottom  of  the  gaiter,  and  knit  4  rows,  1st  row 
))lain,  2nd  and  3rd  rows  purl,  4th  row  plain ;  cast  off,  and  sew  on  a 
leather  strap. 

27.— Knitted  Scarp. 

This  scarf  is  knitted  lengthways,  with  fine  Shetland  wool,  on 
woiMlen  knitting-pins.  Cast  on  420  stitch(>s,  and  knit  8  rows,  alter¬ 
nately  I  plain, I  purl.  9th  row:  knit  2  together, throw  the  wool  forward, 
and  reiK'at  8  rows  jilain.  Take  up  the  foundation-stitches  on  another 
neislle,  and  knit  them  off  with  the  corresponding  stitches  of  the  last 
row  (this  forms  an  islge  of  points).  Now  work  a  stripe  of  ojm'ii 
knilting  ;  ist  row  jinrl,  2nd  row  alternate,  knit  2  together,  throw  the 
wool  forward,  3rd  and  4th  rows  plain.  Sth  row:  Alternate;  knit  2 
together,  throw  the  w»h)I  forwaisl.  6th  row  :  Purl ;  repeat  these  6  rows 
twice.  Now  work  14  rows,  alUTnate  j)lain  and  purl,  and  a  strijie  of 
o|K‘n-work;  reixat  until  you  have  completed  5  stripes;  finish  off 
with  a  iMiinted  islge  like  the  commencement.  Gather  up  the  ends  of 
the  scarf,  and  sew  on  a  tassel  at  each  end. 

28. — Child’s  Fichu  Bodice. 

Tliis  is  a  very  pretty  and  comfortable  under-bodice  for  a  child; 
it  is  knitUsl  with  white  Berlin  wool  in  an  oiion  stitch.  Begin  at 
the  bottom  of  the  front  by  casting  on  a  snfRcient  iinmlier  of  stitches 
on  sUh‘1  noodles,  and  knit  as  follows : — ist  row :  plain.  2nd  row  : 
alteniately  purl  2  together,  throw  the  wool  forward.  3rd  row : 
plain.  4th  row :  purl.  Now  begin  the  open  pattern,  istrow:  plain. 
2nd  row:  knit  3  together,  make  three  stitches  (1  plain,  i  purl,  i 
plain)  out  of  the  next  stitch.  3rd  row :  plain.  4th  row :  purl ;  repeat 
these  4  rows,  observing  that  the  3  stitches  knitted  together  must,  in 
the  succeeding  row,  furnish  the  stitch  from  which  3  stitches  are 
drawn.  Wlien  you  have  knitted  as  fhr  as  the  waist,  make  a  row  of 
holes  as  at  the  bottom,  then  several  rows  in  brioche  for  the  Im’U, 
then  another  row  of  holes,  and  proceisl  with  the  former  piittern. 
At  the  neck,  cast  off  the  middle  stitches  and  knit  up  to  a  point  on 
the  shoiJJer.  Now  take  up  for  the  back,  and  knit  the  same  pattern 


downwanls.  Take  up  the  stitches  round  the  neck  and  along  tho 
edges,  and  knit  on  a  border  similar  to  that  at  the  bottom.  Crochet 
one  plain  row,  and  one  row  of  points  :ill  round.  Run  a  blue  velvet 
through  the  row  of  holes  at  the  eilges,  round  the  neck,  and  in  the 
belt,  and  put  a  velvet  rosette  where  the  belt  is  fastened  on  one  side. 

29  and  30. — Baby’s  Jacket  with  Hood  in  Knitting 
AND  Crochet. 

Tliis  little  jacket  is  knitted  with  white  and  blue  Berlin  wool  and 
thick  w(H)den  needles.  Cast  on  with  bine  wool  140  stitches,  and 
knit  backwards  and  forwards  as  follows : — ist  row :  iinrl.  2nd  row : 
plain.  3rd  row:  alternate;  throw  the  wool  forward,  knit  2  together. 
4th  row  :  purl.  St'‘EO"'i  purl.  6th  row  :  plain ;  repeat  twice  from 
the  3rd  to  the  6th  row.  Now  take  the  white  wool,  and  knit  in 
brioehe  stitch  36  rows.  In  the  ist  of  these  36  rows  knit  every  2nd 
and  3rd  stitch  together;  and  in  the  2nd  row,  knit  the  24th,  25th, 
and  26th  stitches  (counting  from  the  beginning),  and  likewise  tho 
24th,  25th,  anil  26th  stitches  from  the  end,  together ;  rejH'at  this  in 
the  4th  row.  This  forms  the  corners  of  the  jacket  in  front.  Now 
knit  38  rows  with  the  first  16  stitches,  cast  olf  the  first  4  stitches  to 
form  the  slope  of  the  neck  ;  knit  2  rows,  i^ist  off  2,  knit  1 2  rows 
and  c:ist  off.  Take  iq)  the  16  stitches  at  the  other  end,  and  knit  tho 
second  front  to  corresiiond  with  the  first.  Now  take  up  the  back ; 
cast  off  6  stitches  at  each  end,  and  with  the  remaining  stitches  knit 
38  rows;  in  the  39th  row  take  off  6  stitches  at  each  end,  and  in  tho 
2nd  and  4th  from  this,  cast  off  2  stitches  at  each  end ;  knit  4  rows, 
and  cast  off.  Sew  the  back  and  front  together  on  the  shoulders, 
pither  the  back  up  a  little  in  the  neck,  take  up  the  stitches  down 
the  fronts  and  knit  on  a  blue  bonier  to  corresjamd  with  that  at  tho 
bottom.  Crochet  all  round  and  up  the  fronts  as  follows : — ist  row : 

1  double,  3  chain.  2nd  row :  *  i  douhle  on  the  chain  stitch  scallop 
of  preceding  row ;  i  chain,  5  treble  over  the  next  scallop ;  i  chain ; 
repeat  from.*  For  the  hood,  cast  on  50  stitches  with  white  wool; 
knit  backwanls  and  forwards  in  hrioche  stitch  64  rows,  and  then  cast 
off;  on  each  side  and  one  end  of  this  pieee  erochet  in  blue  2  rows  as 
alwve.  Fold  this  piece  in  a  point  and  run  a  cord  through  tho 
crochet,  adding  tassels,  iis  in  illustration.  Sew  the  hood  on  to  the 
neck  of  the  jacket,  hind  the  2  edges  together  with  white  rihlxm, 
leaving  strings  to  tie  in  front.  Bigin  the  sleeve  at  the  bottom  on 
a  foundation  of  28  stitches;  knit  backwards  and  forwarils  with  bine 
wool  as  at  the  bottom  of  tho  jacket,  then  60  rows  in  hrioche  stitch 
with  white  wool,  increasing  i  stiti'h  at  the  beginning  and  end  of 
every  8th  row.  Cast  off  and  sew  in  the  sleeves ;  add  the  crochet 
edging  round  the  bottom  of  the  sleeves  and  round  the  armholes. 

31  and  32. — Lady’s  Knitted  Cape  with  Hood. 

This  cape  is  knitted  with  white  Berlin  wool  in  diamond  .stitch 
(from  a  good  shaped  pajH*r  pattern)  as  follows  : — Cast  on  a  sufficient 
number  of  stitches  for  tho  bottom  of  the  cape ;  purl  tho  ist  row.  2nd 
row:  knit  2  together,  throw  the  wool  forward,  and  repeat.  3nl  and 
4th  rows :  plain  knitting.  5th  row :  purl  2  together,  throw  the  wool 
forward,  and  repeat.  6th  row :  purl.  The  hixxl  is  also  knitted  from  a 
pajR-r  pattern,  and  lined  with  blue  silk.  The  frill  is  knitted  with 
white  wiKil  the  short  way,  in  alternate  rows  of  5  plain  and  5  purl ; 
when  the  frill  is  knittisl,  cnx-het  a  row  of  small  scallops  on  each 
edge,  and  sew  it  full  on  the  cape  with  chain  stitch  of  blue  filoselle. 

33  and  34. — Young  Lady’s  Jacket  avithout  Sleeves. 

Tliis  is  a  very  smart  little  jacket,  and  al.so  extremely  warm.  It  is 
croi'het  in  Victoria  stitch  with  white  and  red  wool ;  the  waistcoat 
fronts  arc  white,  and  the  trimming,  a  border  of  i  j  inches  wide,  is 
white  and  grey  to  imitate  fur.  Cut  out  the  piittern  and  join  tho 
biick  and  side  pieces  together,  and  then  begin  at  the  bottom  of  tho 
jiieket,  and  crochet  the  back  and  side  pieces  all  in  one ;  increa.se  1 
stitch  in  every  front  row  on  each  side  of  the  back  along  the  side- 
seam,  and  decrease  1  stitch  in  every  4th  row  of  the  side  piece  along 
the  si>ain.  Crochet  the  back  up  to  the  neck,  and  insi-rt  a  gusset  on 
the  shoulder ;  beginning  at  the  jxiint  of  the  shoulder  with  6  stitetu's, 
and  taking  up  6  more  stitches  every  alternate  row,  till  all  the 
stitches  are  useil  up ;  work  3  or  4  rows  on  the  tip  of  the  shoulder, 
and  then  decrease  again  on  the  other  side.  When  the  gusset  is 
finished  proct*e<l  with  the  front,  observing  to  set  on  white  wool  for 
the  waisti'oat  jiiei'es.  Tliese  fonn  jiart  of  the  fronts  and  are  erochet 
downwanls.  Join  the  fronts  to  the  back  under  the  arm,  and  criK-h(>t 
round  the  bottom  i  row  of  double  stitehes,  alternate  white  and 
black.  On  to  this  row  add  tho  belt  in  red  wool.  Down  the  right 
front  crochet  i  row  alternate  white  and  black,  and  3  rows  of  red. 
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36.— CaocHiiT  Edging. 


■Fringe  Border  for  Pelerine. 


38. — Crochet  Pelerine  (Back). 


39. — Crochet  Pelerine  (Front). 
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■Child’s  Necktie  in  Knitting 
AND  Crochet. 


•Child’s  Necktie  in  Looped 
Knitting. 


Detail  of  Child’s  Necktie  (4I), 


43. — Baby’s  Velvet  B(X)T. 


44. — Baby’s  Knitted  Boot. 


45- 


.—Embroidered  Corners  for  Blotting  Books,  Albums,  &c. 
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Mesdames  Lb  Boutillieb,  iij,  Oxford  Street,  bupfly  all  tde  Materials  beqttibed  fob  tdb 
Needlework  Desiuns  ox  these  Pages. 


Icaniig  button-holes  in  the  first  of  these  3  at  rearular  intervals.  All 
these  rows  should  he  done  in  double  cross  stiteh ;  i  row  of  double 
stitches,  white  and  black,  all  round  the  jacket,  and  a  row  of  red 
round  the  amiholes.  Now  make  the  trimininpf.  Wind  3  threads  of 
wool  tof^ether  into  one  ball,  x  of  whit*',  i  of  speckletl  white  and  ffrcy, 
and  with  these  3  cast  on  9  stitches ;  knit  backwanls  and  forwards 
plain,  making  loops  in  the  5  middle  stitches  every  second  row, 
cutting  the  hstps  as  you  go  on ;  tie  in  loops  of  black  wool  at  regular 
inten'als.  Sew  the  thus  completed  border  on  the  jacket,  and  put  on 
buttons  down  the  left  front. 

35  and  36. — Crochet  Edgixo. 

No.  35.  Make  a  long  chain  for  the  zigzag  row  in  the  middle  of  the 
edging ;  on  to  this  crochet  i  double,  4  cliain,  miss  8,  i  double,  a  leaf 
of  3  purls,  as  follows  : — x  chain,  draw  a  looj)  through  the  ist  of  these, 
draw  the  thread  through  both  loops  *,  take  up  a  loop  through  the 
last  loop,  draw  the  thread  through  both  togidher,  repeat  from  *  14 
times ;  I  double  in  the  stitch  at  the  bottom  of  the  leaf;  make  another 
leaf  XX  stitches  long,  and  a  3nl  leaf  16  stitches  long;  after  each  leaf 
make  a  stitch  into  the  same  stitch  at  the  Isdtom ;  4  chain,  i  double, 
miss  8,  and  repeat  from  *.  On  the  other  side  of  the  foundation 
CHK-het  X  rows,  i  row  alternately,  i  double  in  the  middle  stitch  of  the 
9  chain,  4  chain,  xnd  row :  3  double,  1  purl,  consisting  of  5  chain, 
and  slip  stitch  in  the  first. 

No.  36.  Make  a  chain  of  8  stitches,  •  miss  the  last  of  these,  and 
work  into  the  last  chain  stitch  but  one,  i  double,  i  treble,  x  long 
treble,  x  double  long  treble,  i  double  double  long  treble  stitches  into 
the  other  6  chain  stitches ;  10  chain,  rejieat  from  *,  so  that  x  chain- 
stitches  are  left  between  the  points ;  along  the  straight  edge  crochet 
I  row  of  treble  stitches,  and  i  row  of  chain  stitch  scallops;  then 
round  the  points  x  rows  of  chain  stitch  scallops. 

37  to  39. — Square  Pelerine  of  Crochet  and  Netting. 

This  pelerine  is  erochet  with  black  Berlin  wootl,  embroidered 
with  white  sjmts ;  it  has  a  white  erochet  border  round  the  edge,  over 
which  is  laid  a  piece  of  netting  in  black  wool,  and  below  this  a 
white  fringe  (sec  illustration  No.  37).  Begin  at  the  Iwttom  of  the 
back,  and  crochet  3  double  rows,  then  Ix'giu  the  pattern  at  the  other 
side  of  the  foundation  and  work  as  follows: —  •  i  treble,  i  chain; 
take  up  the  wool,  miss  i  stiteh,  draw  a  IcKip  through  the  next  stiteh, 
take  up  the  wool,  miss  i  stitch,  <lniw  a  l<K)p  through  the  next  stitch, 
draw  the  wool  through  all  the  loops  on  the  nei-dle.  This  completes 
the  1st  spot;  repeat  from  *,  observing  that  the  ist  loop  of  each 
succeeding  spot  must  be  drawn  through  the  same  stitch  as  the  last 
loop  of  the  former  spot;  in  the  succeeding  rows  the  1st  loop  of  each 
s|>ot  is  drawn  through  the  stitch  between  the  x  spots  of  the  former 
row,  and  the  xnd  loop  through  the  following  chain-stitch.  The 
shape  of  the  pattern  must  be  strictly  adhered  to  by  inert'asing  and 
decreasing  at  the  edges,  and  on  the  shoulders  by  inserting  extra 
rows  to  form  a  gusset ;  the  first  of  these  rows,  beginning  at  the  tip 
of  the  shoulder,  consists  of  3  sjwts,  and  the  rows  increase  gradually 
in  length  to  the  middle  of  the  shoulder-piece,  and  then  decrease 
again  to  3  spots.  The  points  at  the  back  are  also  adde<l  on  in  the 
same  way.  When  the  pelerine  is  finished,  crochet  x  double  rows  all 
round,  embroider  the  spots  with  white  wool,  and  sew  on  the  Ixirder 
round  the  edge  and  up  the  fronts  with  white  silk.  Trim  the  neck 
with  a  row  of  crochet  scallops  in  white  wool  as  follows:— i  double, 
6  treble  into  the  next  stitch,  miss  i  stitch,  repeat  to  the  end  of  the 
row ;  repeat  the  same  pattern  in  black  wool  into  the  last  row  but 
one  of  the  pelerine,  so  tliat  the  black  scallops  partly  cover  the  white 
ones.  It  is  fastencMl  with  white  silk  buttons  and  elastic  loop. 

40. — Child’s  Necktie  in  Looped  Knitting. 

This  pretty  little  tie  of  Berlin  wool  is  very  quickly  made.  Cast  on 


7  stitches  and  work  loops  in  CA  cry  other  row.  It  is  edgeil  on  each 
side  with  a  row  of  double  crochet,  and  ornamented  with  buttons  and 
tassels. 

41  and  41.— Child’s  Necktie  in  Knitting  and  Crochet. 

Tliis  necktie  is  knitted  on  a  foundation  of  7  stitches,  backwards 
and  forwards,  with  white  Berlin  wool ;  every  alternate  row  hxips  are 
made  as  follows: — Wind  the  thread  twice  round  the  right  needle, 
and  also  twice  round  the  forefinger  of  the  right  hand,  then  once 
more  round  the  needle,  pull  all  these  through  the  stitch  on  the  left 
needle,  and  let  the  thread  slip  behind  the  needle,  then  take  up  the 
threads  that  are  round  the  finger  with  the  left  needle,  and  knit  them 
off,  letting  the  thread  slip  off  the  finger.  When  the  work  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  long,  take  up  these  loops  with  a  long  crochet-needle  and 
crochet  them  off  as  in  crochet  k  trieoter  with  blue  wool  (see  No.  42), 
at  the  end  of  each  row  turn  the  needle  and  take  up  the  next  row  of 
l(X)ps  till  the  work  is  finished.  The  tie  fastens  with  buttons,  orna¬ 
mented  with  tassels. 

43.— Baby’s  Velvet  Boot. 

This  is  a  white  velvet  l)oot,  lined  with  flannel,  and  bound  round  with 
scarlet  braid.  Cut  out  the  boot  and  the  pieces  for  the  button-holes 
and  sole.  Bind  each  piece  sepanitely  with  scarlet  braid,  and  sew 
the  ])ieces  together,  make  the  button-holes,  and  sew  on  pearl  buttons 
and  braid  rosettes. 

44. — Baby’s  Knitted  Boot. 

This  little  boot  is  knitted  with  white  and  blue  Berlin  wool.  Cast 
on  44  stitches,  and  knit  round  with  thick  steel  needles  30  rows, 
alternately  i  plain,  i  purl;  then  knit  as  follows: — ist  row: 
plain,  xnd  row :  purl  i,  throw  the  w(k>1  forward,  slip  i,  taking  it 
off  as  if  you  were  going  to  ])url.  3rd  row:  ])lain,  not  knitting  the 
stitch  made  in  the  preceiling  roAV,  but  slip  it  off  the  needle  to  form 
a  loop  in  front  of  the  stitch;  repeat  this  row  10  times.  Take  the 
4  last  stitches  of  the  loth  row  and  the  8  first  stitches  of  the  iith 
row  for  the  heel,  and  knit  with  these  kickwards  and  forwanls  21 
rows  as  above ;  cast  off,  take  up  the  1 1  stitches  along  the  edges  of 
the  heel  and  knit  with  these  and  the  remaining  stitches  the  front  of 
the  boot;  observing  to  knit  in  every  alternate  row  one  of  the 
stitches  taken  up  at  the  heel  and  one  of  the  stitches  of  the  front 
together.  The  4  middle  stitches  of  the  fiont  should  be  knitted  so 
as  to  look  phun  outside.  Every  6th  row,  the  last  x  of  these  4 
stitches  should  l>e  knitUsl  off  first,  and  then  the  first  x  to  form  a 
zigzag  line  up  the  front  of  the  Ismt,  Wlien  the  stitches  forming 
the  gusset  by  the  heel  are  all  used  up,  knit  44  rows  as  above ;  de¬ 
creasing  twice  ei’cry  alternate  row  from  the  3xnd  row,  once  on  each 
side  of  the  4  middle  stitches,  and  once  at  each  edge,  by  knitting  2 
stitches  top^dher,  so  that  only  the  4  middle  stitches  remain  in  the 
last  row ;  cast  these  off,  and  begin  the  revers  at  the  top  of  the  Insit 
by  taking  up  the  stitches  round  the  upjier  edge ;  knit  i  row  plain, 
xnd  row  :  alternately  knit  x  together,  throw  the  wool  forward ; 
r<“iK‘at  these  x  rows  6  times,  taking  care  that  the  right  side  of  the 
knitting  may  be  uppermost  when  this  piece  is  turned  over.  Now 
cast  off  loosely,  and  crochet  with  blue  W(X)1  as  follows  :  alternately 
I  double,  I  purl  of  3  chain  and  i  treble  stitch  into  the  first  of  the 
3  chain.  The  sole  is  worked  in  double  erochet  stitch,  and  seivn  into 
the  boot ;  ruu  a  cord  with  tassels  round  the  top  to  tic. 

45. — Embroidered  Corners  fob  Ornamenting  Blotting 
Books,  Albums,  &c. 

These  corners  may  be  worked  on  thick  silk,  satin,  velvet,  or  kid. 
Tile  flowers  are  embroidered  with  different  coloured  purse-silk  in 
well-raised  satin  stitch  and  point  russe. 


NEW  SONGS. 


Evening  Brlngeth  my  Heart  Back  to  Thee.  Ballad.  By  F.  Campana. 
(London :  Hopwood  and  Crew,  42,  New  Bond-street.) — An  easy, 
sinqile  ballad,  words  and  music  alike  pleasing.  May  be  had  in  the 
original  key  F,  or  in  the  key  of  I).  , 

j^ieak  to  Me.  Song.  By  F.  Camp:ina.  (London  ;  Hopwood  and 
Crew,  42,  New  Bond-street.) — A  charming  song,  with  graceful, 
appropriate  accompaniment. 


Je  me  Souvient.  Milodie  pour  piano.  Par  Wilhelm  Ganz. — Tliis 
graceful,  plaintive  melody  will  awaken  echoes  in  many  hearts. 

The  Fellow  that  wax  Sweet  on  Me.  A  serio-comic  song.  Dedicated 
to  Grace  Egerton.  (London  :  Booscy  and  Sons.) — This  song,  sung 
by  Grace  Egerton  at  her  entertainment,  is  a  sinqile  melody.  Although 
the  title  is  ill-choseu,  the  words  are  such  as  may  be  sung  in  many 
borne  circles. 
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PLAYS,  CONCERTS,  AND  ENTERTAINMENTS. 


WITH  the  termination  of  the  arriere  season  of  1870 
of  the  regular  Italian  Opera  at  Covent  Garden 
came  the  announcement  of  a  company  to  appear  the 
beginning  of  the  year  at  the  Theatre  Royal  Lyceum  for 
the  performance  of  Italian  opera  buffa — in  other  words, 
Italian  comic  opera  pur  et  simple.  One  attraction  the 
new  enterprise  will  certainly  have,  to  which  regular 
opera-goers  have  been  long  unaccustomed,  and  that  is 
the  attraction  of  novelty,  first,  in  the  names  of  the 
artistes^  and,  secondly,  in  the  works  of  the  composers,  if 
all  the  promises  of  the  prospectus  are  faithfully  carried 
out.  Besides  operas  by  composers  as  yet  unknown  in 
this  country,  we  are  promised  some  comparatively  un¬ 
familiar  works  of  the  great  maestri,  such,  for  instance, 
as  the  Italiana  in  Algeri,  Cenerentola,  and  II  Conte  Ory  of 
Rossini,  Cimarosa’s  II  Matrimonio  Scgreto  and  Gian- 
nina  Bernardone,  and  Mozart’s  Cosi  Fan  Tutti.  A  new 
opera  buffa  is  also  forthcoming  by  the  eminent  violoncellist 
Signor  liottesini,  entitled  Ali  Baba. 

The  Theatre  Royal  Covent  Garden  has  for  its  Christ¬ 
mas  pantomime  The  Sleeping  Beauty;  or.  Harlequin  and 
the  Spiteful  Fairy. 

At  Drury  Line  the  pantomime  has  for  its  subject 
The  Dragon  of  W antley ;  or.  Harlequin  Old  Mother  Shipton. 
The  services  of  the  talented  Yokes  family  are  engaged 
in  its  representation. 

At  the  Princess’s  the  Christmas  novelties  consist  of 
a  dramatised  version  of  Dickens’s  Christmas  Carol,  by 
Edward  Stirling,  and  a  grand  spectacular  extravaganza 
called  Little  Gil  Bias,  written  by  H.  B.  Farnie,  music  by 
Frank  Musgrave,  and  in  which  Mrs.  Howard  Paul  sus¬ 
tains  the  part  of  the  Spanish  hero  in  her  usual  dashing, 
spirited  manner. 

At  the  Haymarket,  Mr.  Sothern’s  re-appearance  is 
postponed  from  January,  as  previously  announced,  till 
Easter  Monday,  April  loth.  The  new  fairy  comedy  of 
The  Palace  of  Truth  continues  undiminished  in  attraction, 
and  no  wonder.  The  acting  of  all  concerned  in  its  re¬ 
presentation  is  capital,  and  the  costumes  and  scenery  are 
magnificent. 

At  the  Adel  phi,  Madame  Celeste’s  farewell  engage¬ 
ment  proved  a  complete  success  ;  bumper  houses  nightly 
rewarded  the  talents  of  the  gifted  Frenchwoman,  who 
has  become  naturalised  among  us  by  long  residence  here. 
The  final  triumph  was  achieved  on  her  benefit  night, 
when  the  house  was  crowded  in  every  part  by  multitudes 
eager  to  do  honour  to  the  beneficiaire.  A  great  feature 
in  the  varied  entertainments  provided  was  the  re-appear¬ 
ance  on  the  scene  of  her  former  triumphs  of  Mrs.  Keeley, 
who  performed  on  the  occasion  her  original  part  of 
Betsy  Baker  in  the  farce  of  that  name,  and  with  little 
diminution  of  her  old  fire  and  spirit. 

The  extraordinary  actress  of  73,  Madlle.  Dejazet, 
continued  at  the  Opera  Comique  until  Christmas  to  en¬ 
chant  and  astonish  her  auditors  by  her  truly  marvellous 
impersonation  of  a  round  of  characters,  which  maybe  best 
described  as  illustrative  of  the  “boyhood  of  great  men.” 
The  youthful  vagaries  of  the  Marquises  of  Lauzun, Conti, 


and  Letorieres,  and  of  those  yet  greater  celebrities, 
Richelieu,  Voltaire,  and  Napoleon,  have  been  depicted 
by  the  actress  with  a  grace  and  vivacity  as  bewitching 
as  it  was  extraordi  lary.  W.  S.  Gilbert’s  burlesque  of 
L'Elisir  d'Amore  proved  a  complete  failure,  and  was, 
after  two  or  three  nights’  performance,  withdrawn  from 
the  bills.  This  elegant  house  is  adapted  for  the  highest 
orderof  dramatic  performances, and, let  us  add, audiences, 
and  to  such  we  hope  to  see  it  appropriated. 

At  the  Holborn,  Boucicault’s  adaptation  of  the  French 
author  M.  Masson’s  highly  sensational  drama  of  Jezabel 
has  met  with  the  success  that  usually  attends  any  pro¬ 
duction  in  which  the  former  clever  and  experienced  play¬ 
wright  is  concerned.  The  interest  never  flags,  and  to 
state  that  the  principal  characters  are  sustained  by  Messrs. 
Henry  Neville  and  Parselle,  Mesdames  Kate  Rodgers  and 
Lydia  Foote,  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  the  utmost 
amount  of  energy,  force,  and  sentiment  is  infused  into 
them. 

The  Gaiety  judiciously  revived  Herold’s  fine  opera  of 
Zampa  for  a  few  nights  previous  to  the  termination  of 
the  engagement  of  Mr.  Santley,  who  was  so  admirable 
an  exponent  both  musically  and  dramatically  of  the  pait 
of  the  corsair  hero.  The  management  announces  the 
re-engagement  of  the  eminent  baritone  early  this  season, 
when  fresh  novelties  will  be  produced. 

At  the  Globe,  the  so-called  comedy  of  Ecarte,  said 
to  be  from  the  pen  of  a  noble  author,  did  not  survive 
the  first  night  of  performance.  The  Christmas  burlesque 
is  from  the  practised  hand  of  Mr.  Burnand,  and  is 
founded  on  the  familiar  fairy  tale  of  the  “  White  Cat,” 
which  is  also  the  subject  of  the  pantomime  at  the  East 
London  I'heatre. 

At  the  Royalty  the  famous  cat  of  Dick  Whittington 
is  a  great  sensation  in  a  burlesque  form. 

The  Royal  Strand  Theatre  has  a  grand  original  his¬ 
torical  and  talismanical  burlesque,  contributed  by 
J.  Strachan,  Esq.,  entitled  Caeur  de  Lion. 

At  the  National  Standard  Theatre  the  title  of  the  new 
comic  Christmas  pantomime  is  Ride  a  Cock  Horse  to 
Banbury  Cross. 

The  Queen’s  Theatre  and  the  Theatre  Royal  Sadler’s 
Wells  have  been  for  some  months  past  almost  the  only 
homes  of  the  Shakspearean  drama.  At  the  former  Mr. 
Phelps,  and  at  the  latter  Mr.  Pennington,  have  appeared 
in  a  round  of  popular  characters,  and  their  impersonations 
have  been  highly  appreciated  in  their  respective  locales. 
At  the  first-named  theatre  the  beautiful  fairy  play  of  A 
Midsummer  .Night's  Dream,  with  its  exquisite  scenery 
and  mise-en-scene,  and  the  grimly  humorous  acting  of 
Mr.  Phelps  in  the  part  of  Nick  Bottom,  the  weaver,  had 
a  run  of  several  months. 

The  great  feature  of  the  ante-Christmas  musical  season 
was  the  production  at  St.  James’s  Hall  on  the  13th  ult. 
of  Mr.  Benedict’s  new  and  original  oratorio  of  St.  Peter, 
brought  out  in  the  summer  at  Birmingham.  The  singer? 
were  Mesdames  Tietjens  and  Patey,  Messrs. Sims  Reeves, 
Raynham,  and  Herr  Stockhausen. 
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GARDENING— JANUARY. 


OUR  attention  is  so  manifestly  called  at  this  season 
to  the  beauty  and  verdure  of  Ivy,  that  we  think 
little  introduction  is  needed  for  the  subject  we  now 
illustrate. 

It  is  to  the  talent'’d  Editor  of  the  Gardener  s  Magazine 
that  we  are  indebted  for  the  originals  of 
our  illustrations,  and  in  gathering  infor¬ 
mation  upon  the  culture  of  ivies  we  have 
taken  advantage  of  his  experience,  and,  in 
practice,  religiously  follow  his  teaching. 

The  use  of  ivy  has,  until  late  years,  been 
confined  to  covering  shady  walls  and 
hiding  unsightly  buildings  ;  but  the  “  ivy 
green”  is  invaluable  in  carpeting  the 
ground  under  spreading  trees,  in  covering 
de;id  trees,  in  forming  green  hedges  over 
trellis-work  or  over  wire-netting  railings, 
and  forms  a  background  forvivid  blossom¬ 
ing  of  plants  which  are  placed  among  its 
thick  leaves  in  the  bedding  season.  Ivy 
hangs  in  graceful  festoons  from  London 
balconies,  wanders  over  shady  rockwork 
in  quiet  corners,  makes  excellent  mar¬ 
ginal  lines  and  border  edgings. 

In  the  drawing-room  ivy  forms  an 
admirable  screen  for  the  empty  summer 
grate,  and  may  be  used  as  a  screen  for 
other  purposes. 

Ivy  may  be  trained  into  endless  forms 
and  varieties  of  shape ;  but  the  best  mode 
of  training,  selon  Mr.  Shirley  Hibberd’s 
fifteen  years  of  experience,  is  the  sugar- 
loaf  cone,  here  shown.  In  growing  ivies  in 
boxes,  pots,  &c.,  to  form  canopies,  it  is 
to  be  borne  in  mind  that  though  all  ivies 
thrive  in  a  poor  soil,  yet  the  robust  fast¬ 
growing  sort  will  thrive  far  better  if  sup¬ 
plied  with  liquid  manure,  top-dressing, 

&c.  The  canopy  form  of  tr.aining  ivy 
will  be  shown  in  the  next  number.  It  is 
better  not  to  form  clean  stems,  however, 
as  by  constantly  removing  the  leaves  the 
plant  is  so  weakened  as  to  be  unable  to 
make  a  good  head.  Permit,  therefore, 
the  plant  to  run  up  straight,  and  when  at 
the  proper  height  train  it  into  the  desired 
shape.  The  leaves  must,  of  course,  be 
clipped  and  kept  within  bounds  during  the  process, 
which  will  be  completed  far  more  rapidly  than  when 
the  “  clean-stem  ”  principle  is  adhered  to. 

Baccifera  Lutea  is  the  yellow-berried  ivy,  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  plants  of  the  arborescent  variety,  and 
a  valuable  hardy  evergreen  shrub  for  plunging  in  pots 
in  an  outdoor  winter  garden.  Growth,  compact  and 
dwarf;  leaves,  ovate  and  entire;  the  abundant  berries 
are  a  dull  deep  orange  colour.  Our  illustration  shows 
an  untrained  specimen  plant  of  great  beauty. 


On  page  58  will  be  found  further  illustrations  of  Mr. 
D.  RadclyfTe’s  dried  flowers.  These  flowers  obtained 
the  prize  at  the  Oxford  show,  and  are  extremely  ele¬ 
gant. 

The  hanging  basket  is  suitable  for  boudoir  or  con¬ 
servatory,  the  table  basket  for  the  salon. 

For  the  benefit  of  new  subscribers  we 
intend  giving  each  month  a  short  calendar 
of  gardening  operations  for  the  month, 
before  proceeding  to  the  subject  selected 
for  consideration. 

Kitchen  Garden. — Sow  early  maza- 
gan  beans,  peas,  cabbages,  early  house 
cauliflower  (in  heat),  celery  (in  heat), 
lettuces,  green  Paris  cos,  white  Paris  cos, 
and  brown  Dutch,  in  a  frame ;  onions, 
white  silver  skin,  in  a  frame  ;  parsley,  on 
a  south  border ;  early  frame  peas,  radishes, 
early  Dutch  turnips,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  month  round  spinach.  Protect  with 
litter  all  growing  crops,  and  keep  lettuces 
and  salading  under  glass,  well  covered 
with  litter.  Manure  should  be  wheeled 
in  during  frosty  weather,  and  all  unoc¬ 
cupied  land  trenched,  frost-killed  vege¬ 
tables  at  once  removed,  and  all  kept  clean 
and  tidy.  Potatoes  should  be  planted 
eight  inches  deep,  house  Jerusalem  arti¬ 
chokes,  take  up  cardoons,  make  new 
plantations  of  horseradish,  manure  aspa¬ 
ragus  beds,  protect  artichokes. 

Flower  Garden. — Prune  all  climbers, 
cut  hawthorn  hedges,  trench  vacant  beds, 
dig  or  fork  between  plants,  leaving  the 
surface  rough.  Plant  deciduous  trees  and 
shrubs,  make  grave)  walks,  lay  turf  and 
box  edgings.  Turn  old  gravel  paths 
and  immediately  roll  them,  then  add  a 
layer  of  fresh  gravel.  Plant  anemones, 
narcissus,  and  roses  ;  prepare  ranunculus 
beds  by  forking  in  well-decayed  dung  and 
leaf  mould.  Peg  down  heartsease,  and 
cover  them  with  fine  soil ;  press  the 
ground  round  pinks  and  carnations.  Pro¬ 
tect  tulip  beds  from  heavy  rain,  and  lilies 
from  frost,  by  leaves  or  spent  tan.  Pro¬ 
tect  tender  roses. 

Greenhouse. — Do  not  allow  the  temperature  to  fall 
below  .^o  degrees  unless  in  very  severe  weather,  when 
to  maintain  that  point  would  require  a  parching  fire- 
heat;  aim  at  a  temperature  of  40  to  4^  degrees  at  night, 
and  50  degrees  by  day,  or  55  degrees  with  sun-heat  and 
plenty  of  air.  Air  must  be  freely  admitted,  and  if  the 
weather  be  damp  though  mild,  fire-heat  should  be  given 
to  raise  the  internal  temperature  two  or  three  degrees, 
throughout  the  day,  above  that  of  the  external  air. 
Water  sparingly  but  effectually  when  the  soil  in  the 


CORIACEA  (mode  OF  TRAINING). 


BACCIFFRA  LUTHA  (NATURAL  GROWTH). 


background  to  the  brilliant  colours  of  the  bulbs  as  they 
gradually  come  into  blossom.  The  ferns  may  be 
maiden-hair,  Pteris  longifolia  athyrium,  Felix  foemina, 
the  lady  fern.  The  tulips  should  be  early  ;  Van  Thol, 
red  and  white  or  scented  ;  Van  Thol,  three  in  a  small 
pot.  The  hyacinths  should  be  white,  pink,  or  red  to 
look  well  with  this  collection.  The  crocuses  may  be 
of  any  colour — scarlet,  blue,  white,  pink,  or  mixed. 
Chinese  primroses  look  very  well,  are  easy  of  culture, 
and  repay  the  little  care  they  require.  China  roses,  car- 
zvitions,  heliotropes,  and  heaths,  can,  of  course,  be  added, 
but  these  are  luxuries  not  at  every  one’s  command. 


Two  pockets  should  be  placed  on  the  apron,  one  for 
small  garden  tools,  the  other  for  the  handkerchief. 

3.  Head-gear. — A  large  shady  white  or  grey  quilted 
hat  is  delightful  for  summer  weather ;  a  close-fitting 
plain  round  hat  for  the  winter. 

Scissors.  —  Gardening-scissors  should  be  kept 
ground,  and  look  bright  and  nice.  The  best  are  those 
holding  the  flower  when  cut ;  another  kind  of  scissor  is 
most  convenient  for  nipping  off  branches  ;  it  is  called  a 
secatem,  and  is  very  strong  and  easy  to  use. 

5.  Knife. — A  small  gardening-knife,  with  a  sharp 
blade,  for  cuttings,  and  a  good  budding-knife. 
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pots  indicates  the  want  of  it.  Keep  hard-wood  plants, 
as  heaths  and  epacris,  where  they  will  have  the  freest 
circulation  of  air.  For  the  flower-stand,  which  we 
suppose  will  occupy  at  least  one  window  and  consist  of 
three  or  four  shelves  for  plants,  we  must  have  a  selec¬ 
tion  of  flowers.  During  this  month  we  can  arrange  a 
tasteful  display  by  mixing  evergreens  and  bulbs  in 
blossom,  as  myrtles,  ferns,  tulips,  hyacinths,  scillas, 
snowdrops,  cyclamen  Persicum,  crocuses,  and  ane¬ 
mones.  The  myrtles,  ferns,  and  any  foliage  plant  ob¬ 
tainable — Begonia  fuchsioides,  arum,  Ipomca  hcdcrac- 
folia,  and  geranium — should  be  so  arranged  as  to  off  er  a 


IMI  LEMENTS  NECESSARY  FOR  A  LADy’s  OWN  USE  IN 
GARDENING. 

1.  Gloves. — These  should  be  one-quarter  size  too 
large  for  the  wearer,  unless  her  usual  glove  fits  loosely 
(which,  by-thc-bye,  it  should  not  do).  To  these  stout 
dogskin  gloves  cufFs  of  brown  holland  should  be  sewn  ; 
these  cuffs  must  extend  over  the  elbow,  and  be  kept  in 
their  places  by  an  elastic  runner  in  a  deep  hem. 

2.  Apron. — As  gardening  operations  often  soil  the 
fronts  of  our  dresses,  a  neat,  plain  apron  of  brown 
holland,  with  bib,  should  be  worn,  the  bib  pinned  over 
the  dress  bodice,  and  the  apron  kept  in  place  by  strings. 
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l6.  Plant-cases.  —  The  new  propagating-case  of 
Messrs.  Barr  and  Sugden  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  best 
of  these.  The  heat  is  maintained  by  a  common  oil- 
lamp,  burning  colza  oil  and 
trimmed  and  treated  as  a  mode- 
ratcur  lamp.  The  water  is  kept 
quite  hot  for  twelve  hours  by 
this  lamp,  and  a  heat  of  90 
degrees  may  be  maintained  •  if 
desirable.  Every  kind  of  seed 
germinates  herein,  and  cuttings 
are  easily  struck. 

These  are  the  most  necessary 
assistants  of  the  lady  gardener, 
but  many  articles  in  the  above 
list  may  be  dispensed  with  ;  a 
great  deal  of  pleasure  and  great 
quantities  of  lovely  joy-bestow¬ 
ing  blossoms  may  be  produced 
at  a  cost  so  trifling  as  to  be 
scarcely  felt. 

SOIL. 

Good  vegetable  mould,  peat, 
cocoa-nut  refuse,  and  leaf-mould 
are  the  chief  requisites  in  the 
way  of  soil  required  by  lady- 
gardeners.  A  mixture  of  the 
above  will  be  found  useful  for 
ordinary  cuttings  and  for  seed¬ 
sowing. 

Rock  Ferns  require  a  yellow 
Iram  of  a  silky  nature,  either 
fibrous  peat  or  the  top  crust  of 
sandy  soil  from  a  common  ;  one- 
fourth  of  the  mixture  should  be  sand  if  the  loam  is  not 
very  sandy  in  character.  Sifted  soil  must  not  be  used 
for  ferns  (except  for  seedlings) ;  all  lumps  should  be  as 

large  as  nuts,^  and 

they  will  thrive  in  a 
mixture  of  charcoal  and 
cocoa  refuse  alone.  If 
hyacinths  are  grown  in 
water,  only  a  large  piece 
of  charcoal  should  be 
placed  in  it,  and  fresh 
water  added  as  required.  Tulips  may  be  planted  in  a 
richer  soil — two  parts  leaf-mould,  one  part  sand,  one 
part  peat,  is  a  good  mixture.  Gladioli  require  a  soil 
enriched  by  well-rotted  manure. 


6.  Tro^vels. — A  short-handled  small  trowel,  and  one 
of  a  larger  size  fixed  on  a  long  handle. 

7.  Forks. — One  small  short  three-pronged  fork,  and 
one  longer  and  larger. 

8.  Spade,  Rake,  and  Hoe. —  g 

These  are  only  required  if  the  j 

lady  enjoys  outdoor  practical  I 

work,  and  should  be  suited  to  the  J 

size  of  her  hands.  M  j 

9.  W utering-can. — This  should  *  ' 

have  a  movable  nozzle,  and  for  j 

indoor  watering  the  round,  flat  m 

can  with  long  slanting  spout  is  f 

the  easiest  to  manage.  f 

10.  should  be  of  two  t 

sizes;  one  very  fine  little  syringe  M 

has  been  introduced  by  Messrs.  m 

Barr  and  Sugden  for  the  fern-  w  j 

case  alone,  and  is  an  invaluable  M  JtjL 

aid  in  watering  ferns,  &c.  The 
larger  size  is  useful  for  syringing 
roses,  &c. 

1 1 .  Flonver-pots  are  sold  by  the 

cast,  and  cost  two  to  three  shil- 
lings  per  cast  of  1 6  to  60  in 
number.  Sixteens  are  nine  inches 
in  diameter  ;  sixties,  three  inches  I™ 

and  a  half  tofour  inches ;  thumbs, 

three  inches  wide  at  top-,  forty-  iK'- 

eights  are  five  inches  and  a  half;  *  '7  \  v  ' 

thirty-twos,  six  and  a  half  inches.  '  , 

12.  Bell-glasses  are  cheaper  than 

hand-glasses, andmaybehadfrom  hanging  basket  of  dried  flowers. 

fourpence  each  to  seven  shillings. 

13.  Netting  and  Frigi-Domo  for  protecting  plants  cost 
sixpence  and  three  shillings  per  yard,  and  effectually 
keep  out  frost  and  exclude  smoke,  dust,  and  bees. 

14.  JVindonu-boxes  can 
be  had  of  tiles  or  of 

the  interstices  filled  with 

These  are  of  wire,  with  basket  of  dried  flowers. 

or  without  zinc  trays, 

or  of  basketwork  with  trays,  or  of  wood  ;  these  all 
look  exceedingly  well  when  tastefully  filled.  If  the 
flower-stand  be  of  wood,  it  should  be  placed  upon 
French  casters  so  as  to  be  easily  moved. 
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AN  OLD  ALMANAC. 
for  the  Company  of  Stationers,  1 662.3 


WE  have  almanacs  of  all  sorts  noticed  everywhere. 

There  are  almanacs  redolent  of  all  the  mirth  of  a 
twisted  dictionary,  and  others  so  serious  that  texts  are 
provided  for  every  day  in  the  year  ;  and  then  there  are 
others  which  direct  the  attention  of  the  daily  reader  to 
some  historical  event,  such  as  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  be¬ 
headed  ;  Admiral  liyng  shot ;  Anne  Askew  burnt ;  and 
Dr.  Dodd  hanged.  We  leave  these  almanacs,  which 
will,  doubtless,  be  well  looked  after  by  the  reviewers, 
praised  very  heartily  by  some,  denounced  very  heavily 
by  others,  and  turn  our  attention  to  an  old  almanac 
issued  in  the  second  year  of  the  reign  of  King  Charles 
the  Second — restored. 

The  Almanac  before  us  is  small  8vo,  bound  in  no 
flimsy  covering,  but  literally  in  boards,  covered  with 
leather;  the  date,  1662,  is  stamped  on  the  outside 
covers,  and  it  has  about  it  altogether  a  substantial  look 
which  defies  any  suspicion  as  to  accuracy.  There  is 
a  copper-plate  portrait  of  some  distinguished  cavalier, 
who  is  spoken  of  most  handsomely  in  six  lines  of  ex¬ 
ceedingly  precise  doggrel. 

The  Almanac  commences  with  a  catalogue  of  the 
Kings  and  Princes  of  Wales,  “from  the  departure  of 
the  Romans  until  the  end  of  the  British  blood  in  them,” 
which  we  should  have  hoped  was  not  exhausted  yet.  The 
names  are  difficult  of  pronunciation  to  those  unacquainted 
with  the  language  of  the  principality,  and  the  two  pages 
devoted  to  the  subject  are  not  of  a  highly  interesting 
character  to  the  general  public. 

These  historical  reminiscences  are  followed  by  the 
more  ordinary  almanac  matter,  namely,  “  Festa  Mobilia, 
&c,”  according  to  “the English  account,” and  “Secundem 
Romanaj  Ecclesaesum.”  Here  we  are  made  acquainted 
with  the  Golden  Number  and  other  matters  of  impor¬ 
tance,  and  are  informed  in  language,  to  say  the  least 
emphatic,  that — 

“  Charles  the  Second,  our  undoubtedly  lawfull  and 
most  Renowned  King,  began  His  Reign  over  Great 
Britain  the  30  of  January,  1648.  At  what  time  those 
bloody  Regicides  barbarously  murdered  His  Royall  Father 
Charles  the  First  of  ever  Glorious  Memory  :  and  hath 
reigned  1 3  years,  complete  the  29  of  January  this  year 
1662  ;  but  the  30  is  Initium  Anni  Regni  sui  1 4.  Vivat 
in  aternum  Rex  Carolus  Secundus  que  Deus  nunc  £5*  in 
Secula  Secularis  defendent  ora^' 

After  this  loyal  allusion  to  Charles,  there  is  an  astro¬ 
nomical  note  on  the  planet  Venus,  “  our  bright  Evening 
Star,  from  the  Entrance  of  the  year  untill  the  1 4  of 
Apr  ill;  after  which  she  becomes  our  glorious  Morning 
Star,  rising  before  the  Sun  till  the  First  of  February, 
1663.” 

Next  comes  a  table  of  Terms,  and  in  a  verse  which  is 
appended  there  is  a  hit,  “  a  very  palpable  hit,”  at  the  late 
Government : — 

“  Now  that  tho  Saints  have  ceased  to  Purloine 
And  Plunder,  lot’s  indulge  ’em  an  Essoyno. 

Charles's  appearance  shew’d  them  their  Mistahe, 

And  he  Forgave ;  shall  wo  Exception  make  ? 

No,  No:  Ilis  Blest  Return  refresht  Three  Nations; 

God  keep’s  from  any  more  such  long  vacations." 


There  is  “  the  Tide  Table,”  which  has  to  be  made  out 
by  the  help  of  a  “kalendar”  attached,  together  with 
instructions  which  would  puzzle  the  majority  of  readers. 

After  this  is  the  ordinary  calendar  matter,  each  calen¬ 
dar  page  headed  with  a  verse  of  six  lines,  in  memory  of 
one  or  other  of  the  cavaliers  who  distinguished  them¬ 
selves  in  the  Civil  War  ;  there  is  a  weather  prophecy  of 
the  usual  vague  description,  and  a  plain  page,  opposite 
to  the  calendar-page,  for  private  memoranda.  All  the 
saints’  days  are  marked,  and  the  Sundays  printed  in  red 
ink ;  other  days  are  filled  up  with  such  information  as 
Laud  murd.,  but  generally  the  saints,  martyrs,  and 
apostles  are  sufficient  for  the  month. 

Following  the  calendar  is  an  article  in  verse  on  “  The 
Dominion  of  the  Moon  in  Man’s  Body,  passing  under 
the  Twelve  Zodiacall  Constellations.”'  It  is  illustrated 
by  a  wood  engraving,  in  which  a  somewhat  stout  per¬ 
son  sits  on  a  globe,  with  certain  lines  drawn  from  his 
person  to  the  “  ram,  bull,  heavenly  twins,”  See.  The 
accompanying  verses  are  not,  in  our  opinion,  sufficiently 
explicit  to  enable  any  previously  uninformed  person  to 
have  a  very  clear  conception  of  the  utility  of  what  is 
presented,  but  it  may  to  some  be  a  gratification  to  know 
that  the  ram  apparently  rules  over  head  and  the  fishes 
over  the  feet. 

The  next  matter  laid  before  us  is  entitled  “  Gesta 
Britannorum ;  or,  a  Brief  Chronologic  of  the  Actions 
and  Exploits,  Battails,  Sieges,  Conflicts,  and  other  signal 
and  remarkable  Passages  which  have  happened  in  these 
///j- Dominions,  from  the  year  of  Christ  1600 
untill  the  present,  1662, being  the  space  of  61  complete 
years.”  The  beginning  of  this  chronology  is  of  no  great  in¬ 
terest,  but  on  reaching  our  plusquam  civilUa  bella  it  heightens 
considerably.  We  read  how  the  king  was  brought  to 
“  the  pretended  court  of  justice  the  first  time,  the  second 
time,  the  third  time,”  and  how  he  was  sentenced  to 
death  “  by  Bradshaw,  that  bold  traitor,”  and  how  he 
was  “  most  barbarously  murdered.”  The  expressions 
used  with  regard  to  the  Commons  may  in  some  quarters 
be  regarded  as  too  strong,  and  that  the  writer  is  not 
altogether  so  impartial  as  historians  should  be,  but  the 
narrative  is  clear  and  the  language  pointed.  Thus  under 
October  31,  1659,  we  have  the  statement  ''  Bradshaw 
(that  bloody  villain)  died.”  Nothing  could  be  more 
plainly  put.  And  here  again,  January  30,  1 660,  “  The 
odious  carcasses  of  O.  Cromwell,  H.  Ireton,  and  J. 
Bradshaw,  drawn  upon  sledges  to  Tyburn,  and  being 
pulled  out  of  their  coffins,  hung  at  the  several  angles 
of  that  triple  tree  till  sunset.  Then  taken  down,  beheaded, 
and  their  loathsome  trunks  thrown  into  a  deep  hole 
under  the  gallowes.  Their  heads  were  afterwards  set 
up  on  poles  on  the  top  of  Westminster  Hall.”  Here  the 
account  is  transparent  and  the  language  forcible. 

The  concluding  pages  of  the  Almanac  are  judiciously 
devoted  to  things  worth  buying.  Foremost,  we  have  the 
works  of  King  Charles  in  a  large  folio,  published  at  the 
Angel  in  Ivy-lane.  Next  there  is  a  new  edition  of  the 
Bible,  strongly  recommended  to  all  the  ecccI'Niastical 
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dignitaries  in  the  three  kingdoms,  from  the  archbishop 
to  the  churchwardens,  as  having  received  the  special 
sanction  of  His  Majesty.  It  may  be  had  at  Mr.  Cade’s, 
the  Globe,  Cornhill ;  Mr.  Playford,  Jun.,  Temple-lane ; 
Mr.  Adams,  Fleet-street ;  and  at  Mr.  Bloom’s,  Knight 
Rider-street,  Doctors’  Commons.  Next  a  large  quantity 
of  engravings,  “  Sculptures  in  Folio,”  illustrative  of  Old 
and  New  Testament  history.  “  Very  suitable  for  persons 
of  quality  ”  There  is  also  an  admirable  volume,  en¬ 
titled  Cambria  Triumphant,  showing  how  Britain  gained 
her  perfect  lustre  under  Charles  II.  It  is  to  be  had  of 
Mr.  Andrew  Crooke,  at  the  Green  Dragon,  St.  Paul’s 
Churchyard. 

In  addition  to  all  these,  Mr.  Johnson,  of  the  Golden 


Key,  can  supply  several  practical  books  on  every-day 
business;  and  Mr.  Lownes,  of  the  White  Lion,  can 
recommend  a  “  manuductio,”  or  a  method  of  leading 
young  children  by  the  hand  through  the  principles  of 
grammar. 

Lastly,  “  Gentlemen  will  be  pleased  to  take  notice  that 
most  excellent  powder,  commonly  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Jesuits’  powder,  singularly  good  for  the  cure  of 
all  kinds  of  Agues,  is  only  now  to  be  had  at  the  sign  of 
the  Sun  and  Black  Spread  Eagle,  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
Old  Bailey,  near  Newgate,  with  directions  for  the  use 
of  the  same.” 

Nothing  need  be  added.  We  have  reached  the  end  of 
the  Almanac. 


THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  EXCHANGE. 


RULES. 

1.  AU  letlcK  on  this  subject  must  be  addressed— 

To  the  Editor  of  the 

EycLisavrouAN’s  Domestic  Magazine, 

trarieicfe  House,  Paternoster  Row, 
{Englishwoman’s  Exchange.)  London,  E.C. 

2.  All  letters  must  contain  a  stamped  envelope,  with  the  address  of 
the  sender  legibly  inscribed  thereon. 

3.  Ladies  having  Songs,  Books,  Crests,  &c.,  to  exchange,  must 
write  the  names  and  condition  of  these  legibly  on  a  sheet  of  paper, 
ajd  state  what  Songs,  &c.,  they  would  bo  willing  to  take  for  tho 
Songs,  &c.,  they  offer. 

4.  No  parcels  of  Songs,  Books,  Crests,  Monograms,  or  any  other 
article,  to  bo  sent  to  the  Editor  on  any  account,  or  for  any  reason 
whatever. 

5-  Ladies  may  make  use  of  tho  Englishwoman’s  Exchange  to  order 
work,  such  as  Crochet,  Edgmg,  Tatting,  Guipure.  The  order  must 
be  legibly  written  and  brief,  as — “  So  many  yards  of  Crochet  Pattern, 
say.  No.  577,  page  siS*  of  tho  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine, 
at  so  much  per  yard.” 

6.  The  charge  for  insertion  in  tho  Englishwoman’s  Exchange  is 
threepence  for  every  twelve  words. 

In  sending  letters  to  be  forwarded,  tho  Number  in  tho  Exchange 
should  be  added  to  the  name,  as,  if  two  ladies  select  tho  same  nom- 
dc-iilumc,  and  the  number  is  not  given,  mistakes  may  arise. 

1075.  E.  B.  has  a  haalsomo  cnnino  jacket,  largo  size,  cost  £S, 
would  take  a  useful  moruing  dress  firs  sable  or  ermine.  Open  to 
offers. 

1076.  Decemdeh  has  a  little  Wanzer  hand  lock-stitch  sowing 
machine  she  wants  to  dispose  of,  with  casi  aud  extras,  cost  prico 
£5  los.  0pm  to  offers. 

1077.  Helen  wishes  to  exchange  tho  following  nnsoilod  songs 

”  Coralie,”  “  A  silver  lining  to  every  cloud,”  for  Sullivau’s  “  Will  ho 
come?”  and  “Only.”  Would  take  any  other  pretty  songs.  [Send 
address.  See  rules.] 

107S.  Peuce-Neiqe  has  a  handsome  handkerchicf-caso  perfectly 
new,  white  satin,  with  group  of  pansies  painted  by  hand,  richly  per- 
fumc'l,  and  lined  with  pink.  Would  be  on  elegant  Christmas  or  New 
Year’s  gift.  Open  to  offers. 

1079.  Alpii.a  has  a  very  pretty  blue  bonnet,  suitable  for  a  young 
lady.  Open  to  offers. 

loSo.  Alice  has  an  Indian  muslin  handkerchief,  with  herder  of 
Limoges  lace.  Open  to  offers. 


1051.  Nightgown  Sachet. — I  have  a  handsome  nightgown  sachet 
to  exchange,  quite  new,  finished  about  34th  of  November,  1S70. 
Worked  with  new  reel  and  white  braid,  made  up  with  fringe  and 
scarlet  bows  to  match.  It  would  make  a  lovely  present.  I  will  take 
IIS.  for  it,  or  offers  to  that  amount.  Address  with  Editor. — Dookose. 

1052.  Patti  has  the  first  seven  numbers  of  tho  Englishwoman’s 
Domestic  Magazine  for  1S6S,  and  the  whole  for  1S70,  to  dispose  of. 
Offers  received. 

1083.  S.  B.  has  two  handsome  drawing-room  chmrs  (not  easy), 
walnut  wood,  the  seats  black  cloth,  woolwork,  and  beads.  Albino  rat, 
Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine  from  commoncemont.  Open 
to  offers.  Address,  Mrs.  Bccdham,  Claverley,  Bridgnorth. 

10S4.  S.  S.  has  some  stamps  of  Costa  Rica,  Spain  (Republic),  &c. 
Wishes  to  exchange  them  for  other  foreign  stamps. 

1085.  Floei  wishes  to  exchange  a  musical-box,  plays  six  airs,  cost 
£5.  Will  exchange  for  one  of  equal  value,  or  for  some  thoroughbred 
game  fowls. 

1086.  Ethel  has  a  shawl  to  exchange,  a  “French  Paisley,”  is 
almost  new,  cost  £ 1 2.  Open  to  offers.  Will  the  Silkworm  kindly  say 
where  old  gold  can  bo  made  up,  and  at  what  price,  into  a  locket  ? 

1087.  Beatrice  has  forty  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazines, 
and  thirty  Toung  Englishwomans,  in  good  condition,  from  1867  to 
December,  1870.  Will  take  work  or  ornaments  one-thbd  their  value. 
Offers  requested.  [Please  send  address.] 

1088.  K.  D.  has  a  collection  of  six  birds,  valued  by  a  “fancier”  at 
£3.  A  pair  of  warbills,  a  pair  of  silverbeaks,  a  linnet-canary,  in 
splendid  song,  and  a  piping  bullfinch,  can  whistle  “  God  save  tho 
Queen,”  and  “  Buy  a  broom.”  All  in  perfect  health.  Yonng  lady  is 
giving  up  her  aviary.  Exchange  for  sewing-machine  or  square  fern- 
case.  Open  to  any  useful  offers. 

1089.  Wanted,  two  breadths  (or  entire  skirt)  of  white  glace  silk 
from  old  dress  which  has  been  thrown  aside.  Many  pretty  and  useful 
things  in  exchange.  Address  A.  M.,  25,  St  Jamcs’s-sqnaro,  Bath._ 

1090.  Ella  is  anxious  to  obtain  the  Supplemental  Conversazione  for 
September.  Will  give  12  stamps  in  exchange.  Address,  Ella,  7, 
Oxford-street,  Unthanks-road,  Norwich. 

1091.  Hilda  would  be  glad  of  orders  for  Limoges  or  point  lace, 
also  embroidery  or  crochet  edgings,  or  antimacassars.  Address,  Hilda, 
Post  Office,  Dorchester,  Dorset. 

1092.  Gertrude  makes  tatted  edgings,  inscrUons,  &c.  Patterns 
sent  on  receipt  of  stamped  directed  envelope.  Also,  extremely  pretty 
rings  for  dinner-napkius  and  music-binders,  worked  in  beads  and 
grounded  in  wool  or  floss  as  preferred.  Address,  Gertrude,  Post 
Office,  Bridport,  Dorset. 
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THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  CONVERSAZIONE. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  those  who  present  themselves  at 
oar  Conversazione  should  state  their  reel  name  and  address.  When 
matters  of  interest  and  importance  are  discussed,  it  is  sometimes  a 
point  in  the  argument  to  know  whence  certain  ideas  arrive,  and  at 
whose  hands  we  are  receiving  information  and  instruction. 

Alt,  letters,  questions,  and  communications  of  nil  kinds — excepting 
those  relating  to  the  publishing  department — to  be  addressed  to  the 
Editor  op  tub  E.volishwouan’s  Domestic  Mao.azine. 

To  COURESPONUE.NTS. — All  letters  requiring  an  immediate  answer 
must  be  sent  before  tho  tenth  of  each  mouth. 

A.  B.  writes — "Tlioro  is  an  old  adage  which  tells  ns  that  wo  are 
not  to  judge  by  appearances,  but  we  think,  as  a  rule,  this  precept  is 
disregarded  by  most  people.  And  jicrhaps  it  is  natural  that  it 
should  bo  so  disregarded,  for  much  can  often  bo  learnt  of  tho  cha¬ 
racter  and  disposition  of  a  person  by  their  appearance  and  manner  on 
a  first  introduction.  Every  one  is  more  or  less  prejudiced  by  first 
impressions,  and  this  being  tho  cast,  how  important  it  is  that  tho  first 
impression  we  produce  should  be  a  pleasant  one!  It  has  been  said 
that  a  woman’s  appearance  comes  under  the  censure  of  all  who  see 
her,  but  her  good  qnalitics  and  accomplishments  are  known  only  to  a 
few.  For  this  reason,  if  for  no  other,  every  woman  should  study  tho 
art  of  dressing  well  and  booomingly,  which  is  a  most  important  aid  to 
producing  a  pleasing  impression.  And  wo  must  remember  that  men 
are  particularly  apt  to  judge  the  character  and  disposition  by  the 
appearance,  for  they  have  not  tho  same  tact  and  instinct  that  we  have 
in  such  matters.  A  woman  may  be  over  so  clover  and  amiable,  ever  so 
attractive  and  accomplished,  but  if  she  has  on  an  ill-fitting  or  dowdy 
dress,  and  her  whole  toilet  is  wanting  in  that  freshness  and  nicety 
which  is  its  greatest  charm,  she  will  fail  to  inspire  admiration  in  any 
man  of  refinement  and  good  taste.  Although  Englishwomen  have 
much  improved  of  late  years  in  good  taste  in  dross,  there  are  many 
points  in  which  Frenchwomen  greatly  excel  us.  One  of  their  favourite 
proverbs,  and  one  which  many  Englishwomen  would  do  well  to  study, 
IS.  ‘  Bien  gantee  ct  bien  chanssee  on  va  partout.’  How  often  wo  sea 
an  Englishwoman’s  toilet  spoiled  by  ill-fitting  or  soiled  gloves,  and  in 
a  ballroom  how  far  from  white  the  satin  shoes  often  are !  This  want 
of  freshness  and  nicety  is  much  to  be  regretted,  nor  does  it  extend  to 
gloves  and  shoes  only.  At  the  theatre  or  concert  how  constantly  we 
SCO  soiled  opera-cloaks,  indeed  tho  perfectly  fresh  ones  are  quite  the 
exception.  A  lady  who  will  have  any  number  cf  expensive  costumes 
every  season,  will  often  continue  to  wear  tho  same  sortie  du  bal  when 
it  is  quite  shabby  and  often  very  much  soiled.  And  in  our  ballrooms, 
too,  there  is  constantly  seen  a  great  want  of  good  taste  and  freshness 
in  the  toilets.  A  young  girl  will  often  wear  a  rich  and  heavily- 
trimmed  silk  dross,  which  is  quite  unsuitable  to  the  wearer  and  to  the 
occasion.  The  toilet  of  a  French  demoiselle  at  a  ball  is  nearly  always 
spotless  white.  Tho  dress  will  bo  tulle  or  some  such  delicate  and 
airy-looking  material,  adorned  by  bouquets  or  a  garland  of  flowers  to 
match  those  worn  in  tho  hair.  Few  ornaments  will  be  worn,  but  tho 
effect  of  tho  toilet  will  bo  one  of  exquisite  freshness  and  elegant 
simplicity.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  the  most  expensive  dresses  are 
the  most  admired  or  tho  most  effective.  To  those  who  are  still  young, 
good  but  inexpensive  materials,  well  mode,  and  with  few  but  good 
trimmings,  are  far  more  becoming  than  over-trimmed  and  costly  silks. 
A  woman  is  well-.-ressed  only  when  her  appearance  accords  with  her 
position  and  means,  for  all  pretension  in  dress  is  in  bad  taste.  It  is 
difficult  to  decide  how  far  tho  ever-varying  changes  of  fashion  should 
be  followed,  but  to  dress  in  tho  fashion  and  never  to  carry  it  to  excess 
is  the  most  sensible  plan.  To  wear  anything  outri,  or  that  attracts 
attention  by  its  novelty,  is  in  bad  taste.  Frenchwomen  are  much 
more  careful  of  their  dresses  than  we  are,  and  this  is  why  they  always 
look  so  fresh  and  crisp.  Wo  have  heard  of  French  ladies  who,  on 
going  to  a  ball  at  the  'ruilerics,  stand  tho  whole  way  in  their  carriages 
rather  than  allow  the  delicate  tulle  puffings  and  flowers  to  be  crushed. 
This  is  certainly  giang  to  the  extreme,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  if  we 
wish  our  toilets  to  look  fresh  and  charming  (and  what  woman  docs 
not  ?)  we  must  use  care  to  preserve  them  so.  It  is  right  and  natural 
that  every  woman  should  give  a  certain  amount  of  time  and  thought 
to  dress ;  it  is  only  when  this  is  carried  to  excess,  and  absorbs  the 
mind  to  the  exclusion  of  better  things,  that  it  has  a  bad  effect  on  the 
character.  Let  every  woman,  therefore,  according  to  her  position  and 
means,  endeavour  to  drees  os  well  and  as  becomingly  os  she  can, 
giving  a  moderate  portion  of  her  time  seriously  to  this  object.  Let 


her  study  the  harmony  of  colours,  the  simple  elegance,  the  good  taste 
and  care  in  management,  which  distinguish  a  really  well-dressed 
woman.” 

Kidino. — Will  any  ladies  give  Carlotta  some  information  on  tho 
following  subject  ?  lam  going  shortly  to  learn  to  ride,  and  on  my 
return  to  London  in  January  shall  take  some  lessons  in  a  school. 
Will  some  one  tell  mo  which  is  the  best  riding-school  in  London,  and 
what  lessons  cost  ?  Now  about  costume.  I  am  told  that  it  is  now 
absolutely  de  rigueur  for  ladies,  when  in  riding  costume,  to  wear  cloth 
trousci's  to  match  the  habit.  Is  it  so  P  I,  who  do  not  go  in  for 
“  women’s  rights,”  do  not  seo  tho  necessity  for  a  lady,  when  riding, 
to  wear  cloth  trousers  a  bit  more  than  they  would  think  of  wearing 
them  in  their  ordinary  dress.  If  it  is  tho  fashion,  I  suppose  one  must 
follow  it  in  this  as  in  other  matters,  but  I  should  like  to  know  what 
your  lady  readers  say.  If  a  lady  has  to  walk  in  her  habit,  which  she 
must  necessarily  hold  up,  surely  it  is  not  becoming  to  seo  a  groat  dis¬ 
play  of  cloth  trousers ;  surely  it  would  be  both  prettier  and  more 
feminine  to  see  cambric  trousers,  which  might  be  garnished  with  several 
rows  of  lace  frills,  if  ornaments  were  wished,  and  fastened  by  a  strap 
nnder  tho  foot,  or  made  like  Turkish  trousers  and  attached  to  tho 
ankle.  However,  I  have  two  lady  friends,  who  are  first-rate  riders, 
who  will  not  hear  of  this,  but  insist  on  my  following  the  fashion  as 
they  themselves  do,  for  they  both  wear  cloth  ^trousers  when  riding; 
and  in  addition,  pohshed  leather  Wellington  boots,  with  the  trousers 
fastened  over  tho  instep  by  a  leather  strap,  which  goes  under  the  foot. 
'They  have  certainly  very  pretty  feet,  which  are  shown  off  to  an  advan¬ 
tage,  but  still,  as  I  tell  them,  it  is  not  nice,  or  feminine.  I  do  not  see 
what  advantage  there  is  in  a  Wellington  over  any  ordinary  boot. 
What  also  should  bo  the  length  of  the  habit  skirt  ?  for  my  friends 
wear  theirs  exceedingly  short— so  short,  indeed,  that  with  the  least 
wind  several  inches  of  their  riding  trousers  become  visible,  which  I 
think  hardly  proper  in  spite  of  fashion.  They  toll  me  that  a  long 
skirt  gets  so  dirty  in  mu  Idy  weather,  and  hence  spoilt ;  but  I  have 
seen  them  come  homo  in  bad  weather  with  their  trousers  covered  with 
mud  to  tho  knees,  which  looks  horrid.  My  friends  tell  me  to  ask 
the  lady  readers  of  the  E.vclisiiwojian’s  Domestic  Magazine,  who 
will  give  me  all  information  on  those  points. 

Curb  writes — “  I  am  sorry  to  see  that  the  controversy  on  ladies’ 
riding  is  falling  off,  but  before  it  is  discontinued  I  should  like  to  sup¬ 
port  Second  Eperon  and  other  spur  advocates  by  adding  my  wife’s 
experiences.  She  is  a  Frenchwoman,  and  tolls  mo  that  spurs  are  more 
worn  by  French  ladies  than  by  Englishwomen ;  that  in  tho  French 
riding  schools  young  girls  are  taught  to  use  them ;  that  all  tho  incen¬ 
tives  to  action  in  a  lady’s  horse,  viz.,  'persuader,’  whip,  and  curb,  are 
used  more  unsparingly  there  than  in  England.  She  was  taught  riding 
when  twelve  years  old  at  one  of  tho  principal  Parisian  riding  schools ; 
she  was  first  taught  to  ride  without  reins  or  stirrup,  and  when  her 
seat  was  perfect  was  supplied  with  whip,  curb,  and  spur,  and  was 
initiated  in  tho  mysteries  of  spurring  and  curbing  to  produce  that 
prancing  so  admired  in  a  lady’s  horse.  The  rowels  of  the  spurs  sup- 
pUod  to  her  were  quite  two  inches  long,  and  sharp  as  needles,  and 
were  screwed  into  a  socket  let  into  tho  bottom  of  her  zi-inch  heel. 
These  high  heels  were  worn,  not  only  for  appearance’  sake,  but  on 
account  of  tho  spur  bemg  more  easily  applied  when  tho  too  was 
pointed.  My  wife  has  never  given  up  tho  use  of  spurs,  and  considers 
one  a  most  necessary  part  of  a  lady’s  equipment.  Only  a  week  or  so 
ago  she  was  mounted  on  a  young  horse  that  had  been  sold  by  his 
owner  on  account  of  a  habit  ho  had  of  shying  at  and  refusing  to  pass 
objects.  Sho  hadn’t  Ix'on  out  ten  minutes  before  ho  shied  at  tho 
trunk  of  a  tree  and  remained  stationary,  refusing  all  mild  persuasion. 
Now  was  tho  time  to  try  more  severe  means,  and  her  spur  was  pressed 
to  his 'side  and  her  whip  was  applied  in  rather  a  violent  and  severe 
manner,  but  with  no  more  result  than  a  start  and  an  attempt  at  a  rear. 
'Then  commenced  a  struggle  between  spur  and  whip  and  obstinacy 
for  fully  ton  minutes,  which  resulted  in  a  complete  victory  for  tho 
lady.  Of  course  his  side  was  tremendously  cut  about,  but  though 
sharp  ’twas  soon  over ;  and  it  is  an  open  question  whether  the  remedy 
severely  applied  did  not  save  this  young  horse  from  many  a  future 
thrashing  perhaps  from  a  man’s  hand.  'This  colt  had  one  more  straggle 
fur  supremacy,  but  the  same  means  reduced  him  to  obedience.  My 
better-half  can  quite  understand  the  feehng  spoken  of  by  Second 
Eperon,  and  in  fact  has  to  keep  a  strict  guard  over  her  own  heel  to 
prevent  unnecessary  use  of  her  bit  of  steel.  She  also  agrees  with  that 
lady  that  a  spur  is  both  necessary  and  ornamental ;  that  a  lady  who 
has  once  used  one  will  never  willingly  relinquish  it;  and  that  conside^ 
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ing  her  whip  is  generally,  for  practical  purposes,  useless,  and  that  in 
leg-mnsele  she  is  inferior  to  man,  she  requires  a  more  eOectivo  spur 
than  those  gentlemen  use.  Certain  opponents  of  the  spur  compare  it 
to  the  stick,  with  a  nail  in  the  end,  of  the  costermonger,  and  punish¬ 
able  by  law.  But  1  think  the  comparison  is  unfair.  In  the  one  cose 
you  have  a  poor,  half -starved,  overworked  brute,  with  no  spirit  to  bear 
any  punishment,  however  slight ;  in  the  other  case  you  have  a  well- 
fed,  high-spirited  horse,  with  more  or  less  hot  blood  coursing  through 
his  veins,  and  with  sufficient  spirits  to  stand  the  most  severe  punish¬ 
ment  a  lady’s  spur  could  inflict.  The  one  is  cruelty,  the  other  merely 
pain.  Some  idea  of  the  antiquity  of  women’s  using  spurs  may  be 
gained  from  the  fact  that  in  Chaucer’s  Canterbury  Pilgrims  the 
principal  female  character  is  described  as  having  on  her  feet  ‘  a  juiir 
of  spurres  sharps’  At  that  period,  and  for  long  after,  women  of  every 
class  rode  astride  after  the  manner  of  a  man.  In  the  matter  of  riding- 
stays  my  spouse  prefers  a  close-fitting  well-laced  corset,  heavily  boned, 
and  well  supporting.  I  am  afraid  this  letter  has  exceeded  in  length 
your  limits,  but  trust  yon  will  insert  it,  as  I  know  several  of  your  lady 
readers  who  are  deeply  interested  in  your  valuable  ‘  Conversazione,’ 
more  particularly  the  part  of  it  referring  to  this  subject.” 

High  Heels. — Walter  writes — “  High  heels  having  succeeded  the 
corset  question  in  the  ladies’  ‘Conversazione,’  will  yon  allow  mo  to 
express  my  opinion  upon  this  latter  as  upon  the  former  subject?  There 
is  one  point  to  which  the  admirers  of  high  heels  have  not  alluded, 
and  that  is  the  influence  they  have  in  inducing  a  gnicoful  mode  of 
walking.  Most  people  will,  I  think,  agree  with  me  that  it  is  much 
prettier  to  sec  a  lady  point  her  foot  in  walking ;  that  is  to  say,  place 
the  toe  upon  the  ground  in  the  first  instance  instead  of  the  heel. 
For  some  time  past  I  have  adopted  ladies’  boots,  as  being  much  lighter 
and  more  comfortable  than  those  made  for  gentlemen,  to  say  nothing 
of  their  superiur  neatness  (I  owe  sincere  thanks  to  Harmon  IB  for 
drawing  attention  to  this  subject,  and  trust  she  will  use  her  influence 
with  her  gentlemen  friends  to  efioct  a  desirable  reform) ;  and,  having 
gradually  mcreased  the  height  of  my  heels,  I  have  been  astonished  to 
find  how  very  pleasant  they  are  to  walk  upon,  and  I  have  certainly 
found  by  experience  that  with  very  high  heels  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  avoid  pointing  the  foot  in  the  way  I  previously  spoke  of.  I  noticed 
this  fact  the  other  day  to  a  governess  with  whom  I  am  acquainted, 
who  was  walking  with  her  pupils.  Among  the  young  ladies  were 
examples  of  the  extremes  of  high  and  low,  and  the  diflercnce  in  their 
caniago  was  ludicrously  obvious.  I  have  found  three  mehes  tho 
pleasantest  height,  but  1  am  sure  this  is  quite  a  matter  of  individual 
taste.  As  for  the  injurious  effects— corns,  bunions,  &c.— I  fancy  that 
these,  like  the  evil  effects  of  tight-lacing,  exist  chiefly  in  tho  imagina¬ 
tion  of  our  opponents.  I  don’t  for  an  instant  deny  that  corns,  &c., 
exist ;  that  were  absurd ;  but  that  they  ai-c  caused  by  high  heels  is,  I 
think,  equally  absurd.  I  believe  myself  that  where  the  toes  are  mostly 
exercised  in  walking  there  will  be  found  the  fewest  corns,  and,  at  any 
rate,  I  am  convinced  that  the  wearer  of  high  heels  cannot  suffer  so 
much  as  others,  for  were  that  the  case,  resting  as  they  do  so  great  a 
portion  of  their  weight  u]H)n  the  forepart  of  tho  foot,  it  would  bo 
almost  impossible  for  them  to  walk  at  all.  In  concluding  this  long 
letter  may  I  ask  if  any  of  your  readers  can  tell  mo  where  to  get  The 
Corset  Defended,  as  it  appears  to  bo  out  of  print  ?  Any  information 
about  it  will  be  welcome.’’ 

The  Corset  Again. — S.  writes — “  I  thought  that  tho  Corset  Ques¬ 
tion  had  long  since  been  exhausted,  but  looking  by  chance  at  No.  no 
of  your  Magazine  I  found  that  the  subject  was  causing  as  much  inte¬ 
rest  as  ever,  and  that  Medicus  appeared  to  write  very  sensibly  on  tho 
matter.  Tho  pros  and  cons  of  tho  corset  controversy  long  ago  at¬ 
tracted  my  attention,  and  as  I  could  not  help  fancying  tluit  most,  if 
not  all,  tho  adverse  medical  opinions  wore  theoretical  and  not  practical, 
I  determined  personally  to  give  the  subject  a  fair  trial.  Tho  first 
difficulty  was  to  order  stays  for  myself,  stays  licing  a  strange  article 
for  men  to  ask  for;  this  difficulty  I  overcame  by  letter.  My  original 
waist  measure,  according  to  my  tailor,  was  thirty  inches,  so  I  wrote 
for  a  strong,  stiff,  full-boned  corset  of  twenty-fivo  inches  at  tho  waist. 
The  first  few  days  it  was  impossible  to  make  them  meet  at  tho  back, 
but  by  the  end  of  a  week  they  met  closely,  and  I  wore  them  without 
the  slightest  inconvenience.  In  about  three  months’  time  I  wrote  for 
another  pair,  but  to  measure  twenty-three  inches  at  waist.  These  I 
soon  wore  with  perfect  ease  and  comfort,  and  the  measuring  taiHS 
soon  proved  to  me  that  the  corset  had  not  stretched,  but  that  my  waist 
had  decreased  to  twenty-three  inches.  I  did  not  wear  them  at  night, 
as  some  experimenters  seem  to  have  done.  Twenty-throe  inch  stays 


I  have  now  worn  for  a  very  long  time  without  any  discomfort  or  in¬ 
convenience,  and  I  have  them  on  at  tho  present  moment.  My  health 
and  strength  remain  perfectly  good.  My  personal  experience  has  now 
extended  over  three  years.  Tho  only  times  I  leave  off  tho  corset  are 
when  I  am  about  to  take  very  active  and  violent  exercise,  such  os 
cricket,  rowing,  and  hunting,  for  at  those  times  a  stiff  corset  would 
naturally  iirovo  somewhat  of  an  impediment.  I  also  leave  off  tho 
corset  when  I  have  to  wear  close-fitting  clothes  (uniform),  as  a  twenty- 
three  inch  waist  in  a  man  of  five  feet  eight  inches  in  height,  and  very 
broad  in  the  chest  and  shoulders,  looks  somewhat  remarkable,  and  I 
do  not  wish  to  ineur  tho  chaff  of  friends,  although  I  have  a  very  good 
reason  for  wearing  stays,  if  I  only  ehose  to  explain.  From  tho  ex¬ 
tended  period  of  my  investigation  I  think  I  am  entitled  to  form  an 
opinion,  therefore,  os  a  medical  man,  I  am  of  opinion  that  modcrato 
support  at  tho  waist  by  means  of  stays,  although  causing  some  com¬ 
pression,  is  harmless  and  beneficial  for  ladies,  and  even  necessary  for 
their  stylo  of  dress ;  but  I  strongly  advise  all  ladies,  when  trymg  to 
‘  make  their  figure,’  never  to  go  beyond  tho  limits  of  comfort.  ‘  Tight- 
lacing,’  I  consider,  commences  whenever  a  fooling  of  malaise  is  pro¬ 
duced,  and  any  such  tight-lacing  must  then  bo  relaxed,  or  else  health 
will  suffer.  Dyspepsia  I  believe  to  bo  the  most  usual  penalty.  Every 
lady’s  waist  can  be  made  to  look  ‘  neat  and  small  enough,’  but  tho 
true  size  of  the  waist  must  depend  more  on  individual  configuration 
than  the  capricious  dictates  of  Fashion’s  measuring  tape.  Moreover, 
Goth  that  I  am,  I  do  prefer  tho  trim  neatness  of  a  small  ladylike 
waist  to  the  ample  dairymaid  proportions  of  tho  Venus  de  Medici.” 

M.  L.  S.  asks—”  Would  Laura  kindly  tell  mo  whether  in  lacing 
tightly  with  one  of  Thomson’s  Glove- Fitting  Corsets,  so  as  to  reduce 
tho  size  of  tho  waist  four  or  five  inches,  the  corset  can  be  made  to  meet 
alt  the  way  up  without  being  too  tight  at  the  top,  or  whether  the  stays 
should  have  the  lacing  easier  above  the  wai.st  ?  I  ask  the  question  as, 
in  order  to  compress  tho  waist  well  by  a  Thomson  corset,  one  would 
have  to  choose  one  some  sizes  smaller  than  for  ordinary  lacing.  I  am 
told  these  corsets  clasp  tho  waist  much  more  firmly  and  pleasantly 
than  any  other  kind,  so  should  like  to  try  them.  As  Laura  lives  so 
far  away,  perhaps  Silkworm  would  give  mo  her  opinion  on  tho  subject. 
I  have  naturally  an  extremely  good  figure,  so  I  do  not  find  extreme 
lacing  necessary.  My  waist,  when  well  corseted,  measures  over  my 
dress  nineteen  inches,  and  as  I  am  of  an  average  height  and  size,  I 
consider  that  small  enough.  I  think,  however,  tliat  even  an  extremely 
good  figure  may  bo  improved  by  tapering  off  tho  waist  in  an  artistic 
manner,  but  it  must  be  done  nicely,  otherwise,  to  my  mind,  tight-lacing 
spoils  the  figure  instead  of  improving  it.  As  Mrs.  Jerniugbam  says  in 
her  journal — 


‘  I  have  a  charming  little  waist. 

And  I  can  make  it  smaller  yet ; 

John  hates  to  see  mo  tightly  laced, 

But  now  and  then  I  must  forget.’  ” 

Alured  writes : — “  I  am  delighted  to  see  in  your  eolumns  a  renewal 
of  the  Tight-lacing  controversy.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  I 
am  a  groat  admirer  of  a  slender  waist,  and  I  admire  it  the  more  that  I 
know  it  to  be  tho  result  of  tight-lacing.  There  is  something  to  mo 
extraordinarily  fascinating  in  tho  thought  that  a  young  girl  has  for 
many  years  been  subjected  to  tho  strictest  discipline  of  the  corset.  If 
she  has  suffered,  as  I  have  no  doubt  she  has,  great  pain,  or  at  any  rate 
inconvenience,  from  their  extreme  pressure,  it  must  be  quite  made  up  to 
her  by  tho  admiration  her  figure  excites.  In  tho  Row,  daring  tho 
season,  I  saw  more  graceful  figures  than  formerly,  and  I  partly  attri¬ 
bute  it  to  tho  discussion  of  the  subject  in  your  popular  columns.  Many 
ladies  displayed  the  smallest  waists,  accompanied  by  the  fullest  bust — 
a  combination  only  attained  by  excessive  tight-lsicing.  Mo  doubt  the 
best  way  to  attain  a  good  figure  is  to  begin  wearing  well-made  tightly, 
laced  corsc'ts  at  an  early  age,  but  many  have  improved  their  figures 
very  much  after  they  wore  full-grown  ;  but  then  tho  inconvenience  is 
very  much  groatcr.  High-heeled  Ixxits  also  excite  my  admiration,  and 
I  am  very  glad  they  are  so  generally  worn.  I  dare  say  they  are  not 
very  comfortable,  but  that  is  a  small  matter.  I  hope  to  see  some  more 
letters  in  favour  of  tight-lacing  and  high  heels  in  next  month’s  Con¬ 
versazione.  Perseverance  is  a  great  ally.  I  always  read  her  letters 
with  much  pleasure.” 

^  E.  M.  writes: — “May  I  add  a  little  practical  information  to  that 
given  by  IloiilN  Adair  on  the  health  of  tight-la<wl  ladii-s  P  Tho  result 
of  my  observation  for  some  years  in  tho  London  season  is,  that  one 
docs  see  unhealthy-looking  faces  with  small  waists,  which  are  cither  un¬ 
naturally  short  or  accompanied  with  round  shoulders  or  'the  Grecian 
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hnnd.’  Bnt  I  have  never  seen  one  unhealthy-looking  person  with  a 
thoroughly  good  and  upright  figure,  with  a  fiat  back  and  long  waist, 
answering  Prior’s  description  of  ‘small  by  degrees  and  beautifully 
less.’  Indeed,  I  have  been  often  struck  with  the  good  complexion,  and 
the  healthy  and  cheerful  looks,  and  the  activity  and  quickness  of  step 
of  such  figures,  with  the  very  smallest  waists;  and  I  have  in  vain 
asked  objectors  to  tight-lacing  to  account  for  it,  or  for  the  fact,  vouched 
for  by  several  of  your  correspondents,  that  the  best  health  prevails  in 
the  schools  where  cultivation  of  the  figure  is  strictly  enforced,  with 
plenty  of  exercise,  and  some  of  the  girls  are  reduced  within  the  compass 
of  a  span  ‘  with  the  greatest  comfort  and  satisfaction  to  themselves.' 
My  experience  confirms  that  of  Pkrskverance  and  others,  that  tight 
corsets  cannot  bo  too  stiff,  especially  in  front,  and  that  weak  ones  are 
positively  injurious  to  health,  figure,  and  comfort,  producing  indig(*stion 
and  stooping.  I  cannot  understand  why  the  busks  of  front-fastening 
stays  are  not  mode  much  stiffer  and  wider  than  they  are  generally. 
Another  thing  which  I  have  found  of  great  imi)ortance  is  to  lace  as 
tight  08  possible  first  thing  in  the  morning,  not  postponing  it  till  after 
breakfast.  I  believe  many  ladies  thereby  lose  their  figure  prematurely. 
More  girls  than  Perseveran'ce  is  aware  of  are  insensible  to  any  induce¬ 
ments  but  compulsion  to  submit  to  the  temporary  discomfort  of  tight- 
locing.  They  cannot  bo  made  to  believe  that  they  will  soon  learn  to 
enjoy  the  sensation  of  being  compressed  into  two-thirds  of  their  natural 
circumference,  like  so  many  others  who  have  at  first  rebelled  against 
the  discipline  of  the  corset.  It  is  evidently  better  to  enforce  it  while 
it  can  bo  enforced  easily,  disregarding  the  prejudices  of  doctors  and 
strong-minded  women,  who  would  make  us  all  thick- waisted  and  fiat- 
footed,  with  frightful  tumed-up  toes,  by  denouncing  stiff  stays  and 
high-heeled  boots,  without  which  (in  moderation)  no  one  long  preserves 
a  well-shaped  foot.  I  read  with  pleasure  the  remarks  on  both  these 
subjects  in  London  Society  for  last  October,  referred  )lo  in  your 
columns  lately.” 

A  Staid  Man  writes— “  Having  seen  a  number  of  your  Magazine 
in  which  the  subject  of  tight-oorset- wearing  is  discussed,  may  I  bo 
jicrmitted  (though  a  gentleman)  to  bear  my  testimony  to  the  absolute 
healthfulness  of  the  practice,  if  confined  within  moderate  bounds  ? 
It  is  many  years  now  since  I  was  advised  to  wear  stays  for  a  chronic 
weakness.  I  was  at  the  time  also  suffering  under  a  ;  ainful  form  of 
indigestion ;  this  last,  soon  after  I  commenced  wearing  the  stays  tightly 
laced,  entirely  disiippeared,  and  my  general  health,  as  well  as  my 
digestion,  improved  greatly.  Fre<iucntly,  yielding  to  the  social  per¬ 
secution  that  a  man  known  to  wear  stays  is  subjected  to,  I  have  given 
up  the  practice  for  a  time,  but  invariably  as  I  did  so  my  old  symptoms 
returned,  so,  connecting  the  effect  with  the  cause,  I  resumed  my 
tight  lacing,  and  concealing  the  fact  as  best  I  might,  I  bore  the  shame 
as  best  I  could,  but  rejoiced  at  home  in  the  comfort  of  my  stays.  I 
would  here  ask,  why  this  prejudice  against  gentlemen  wearing  stays  ? 
Why,  even  though  their  health  may  require  it,  can  they  not  do  so 
without  being  subjected  to  the  reproach  of  effeminacy  or  cocks- 
combry  ?  I  trust  you  will  publish  this  my  letter,  or  give  at  least  the 
subject  of  it  in  the  appropriate  port  of  your  Magazine,  in  the  hopes 
that  your  fair  correspondents,  who  so  fully  enjoy  the  privilege  them¬ 
selves,  may,  by  casting  the  segis  of  their  sanction  around  us  poor 
corset-desiring  men,  enable  us  to  share  with  them  in  peace,  not  the 
grace,  that  wo  do  not,  and  cannot,  arrive  at,  but  the  comfort  tliat  privi¬ 
lege  affords  them.  I  have  heard  that  some  others,  situated  as  I  am, 
liave  acknowledged  in  yonr  pages  that  they  wore  stays  and  advocated 
the  practice,  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  where,  and  will  bo 
glivd  to  learn ;  also  how  gentlemen  can  get  over  (particularly  a  poor 
bachelor)  the  practical  difficulty  of  getting  his  stays  made.  I  have 
had  in  this  the  greatest  difficulty.  Pray  excuse  this  long  letter,  which 
I  trust  will  call  forth  some  comforting  replies.  I  give  my  real  name 
and  address.” 

Jessie  would  bo  very  grateful  to  the  kind  Silkworm,  or  any  one, 
who  would  tell  her  what  to  do  with  her  hair.  She  has  a  great  quantity 
of  very  long,  thick  brown  hair,  but  cannot  find  any  suitable- way  o| 
wearing  it,  so  as  to  show  that  it  is  all  her  own,  now  that 'so  much 
false  hair  is  worn.  The  coiffeurs  can  only  recommend  a  good  part  of 
it  being  cut  out,  and  made  up  into  plaits, 'chignons,  &c.,  which  she 
could  more  easily  arrange  among  her  hair ;  but  she  does  not  like  the 
i(l<>a  of  having  it  cut,  and  she  would  bo  only  too  thankful  for  any  sug¬ 
gestion  as  to  the  best  way  of  dressing  it.  [Wear  the  now  ca-scade 
chignon  and  a  plait  of  hair  round  it,  of  course  of  your  own  hair.] 

Chilblains.— Silkworm  begs  to  inform  A  Destebate  SurrEREB 
that  she  has  accidentally  discovered  a  perfect  cure  for  unbroken 


chilblains,  which  cured  her  own  chilblains  in  two  applications.  Par- 
ticulars  sent  post  free  on  receipt  of  a  stamped  and  directed  envelope. 
She  adds  the  following  tried  recipe  for  unbroken  chilblains : — Hydro¬ 
chloric  acid,  diluted,  ioz. ;  hydrocyanic  acid,  diluted,  30  drops;  cam- 
phor  water,  6  oz.  This  is  a  deadly  poison,  must  be  kept  under  lock 
and  key,  and  applied  to  the  feet  of  children  by  a  responsible  person. 

IsoLiNE  says—”  I  think  A  Desperate  Sufferer  will  find  White, 
head’s  Essence  of  Mustard,  zs.  qd.  per  bottle,  cure  her  chilblain;’’-  I 
have  found  it  efficacious  when  all  other  remedies  have  failed,  and  if  it  is 
applied  at  the  first  approach  of  chilblains,  it  will  prevent  their  getting 
bad.” 

An  Old  Subscriber  says— “Will  the  Editor  of  the  Enolish- 
wo.man’s  Domestic  Magazine  kindly  inform  mo  in  his  next  number 
if  a  short  black  velvet  coat,  with  belt  round  the  waist,  is  suitable  for 
evening  dress  for  a  boy  of  seven  years  ?  [Yes.]  Also  if  he  can  still 
wear  his  hair  in  long  curls  ?  [Yes.]  Also  a  pretty  way  of  dressing 
a  girl’s  hair  of  sixteen?  [In  curls,  turned  under,  and  tied  with  a 
ribbon  on  the  top  of  the  head.]  On  leaving  the  dining-room  after 
dinner  is  it  usual  for  the  lady  most  distinguished  amongst  the  guests 
to  lead  the  way  first  ?”  [Yes.] 

Mrs.  J.  T.  having  seen  the  letter  of  Ettie  in  the  Englishwoman’s 
Magazine  for  this  month  is  happy  to  tell  her  where  a  face  lotion  can 
be  procured,  that  she  feels  quite  sure  will  relievo  the  flushing  in  the 
face  complained  of,  if  a  trial  is  made.  Mr?.  T.  obtained  the  pro¬ 
scription  from  a  friend  who  had  it  from  her  own  physician,  and  there¬ 
fore  she  does  not  feel  quite  at  liberty  to  publish  it  in  the  Magazine. 
It  is  to  bo  had  at  G.  Waugh’s,  Chemist,  177,  Regent-street;  the 
number  of  the  proscription  is  78,018;  it  contains  nothing  injurious. 
A  bottle  containing  a  short  half-pint  costs  zs.  fid. ;  half  that  quantity 
can  bo  had,  but  the  largest  quantity  is  cheaper  in  proportion.  The 
mode  of  using  it  is  to  apply  it  (after  well  shaking  the  bottle)  with  a 
camel-hair  brush  to  the  face ;  let  it  remain  on  a  few  minutes,  then 
lightly  wipe  the  face  with  a  soft  cambric  handkercliief ;  and  if  agree¬ 
able,  under  a  veil  before  going  into  the  sun,  apply  a  little  hair  pow- 
dcr ;  this,  however,  is  optional-  Miss  T.  suffered  so  much  with  a 
flushed  face  of  an  evening,  before  she  met  with  this,  that  it  was  quite 
a  trouble  to  her  and  made  her  very  uncomfortable ;  she  never  com¬ 
plains  since  she  has  used  it  regularly.  Should  Ettie  find  any  relief 
from  this,  Mrs.  T.  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  such  is  the  case. 

One  who  Wishes  to  be  Correct  asks — “Would  some  lady, 
through  the  medium  of  the  ‘  Englishwoman’s  Conversazione,’  please 
to  inform  mo  which  is  the  correct  way  to  keep  my  spare  bedrooms, 
eovered  up,  or  partially  so  ?  I  am  a  young  housekeeper,  with  a  largo 
and  expensively  furnished  house.  I  keep  upper  and  under  housemaid. 
My  largest  spare  bedroom  has  only  been  in  use  one  month  daring 
the  whole  of  the  past  year.  Should  a  good  housekeeper  have  this 
room  uncovered,  bed  made,  curtains  all  banging,  mats,  toilet  trifles, 
ornaments,  brushes  and  combs,  &c.,  &c.,  all  as  if  ready  for  use,  or 
not  ?  Any  good  housewife  setting  me  right  on  this  point  would  con¬ 
fer  a  very  great  favour.”  [Spare  rooms  should  be  covered  up  when  not 
in  use.  'The  room  should  be  kept  aired,  cleaned  once  a  week,  the  bed 
slept  in  occasionally,  and  a  fire  lighted  once  a  fortnight  in  the  winter 
time.  But  all  ornaments  should  bo  kept  covered,  and  bed  and  bedding 
coven'd.  The  room  should,  however,  be  so  clean  and  well  aired  that 
a  bustling  housemaid  could  arrange  it  in  an  hour  for  a  guest.] 

Will  any  of  the  readers  of  the  Englishwoman  kindly  tell  Mat 
what  is  the  liest  sort  of  book  to  get  on  the  rearing,  &c.,  of  poultry  ? 
She  and  her  husband  wish  very  much  to  keep  fowls,  and  want  to 
know  what  are  the  best  kinds  for  laying  or  brooding,  and  also  what 
is  the  best  food  for  them?  [See  Becton’s  Poultry  and  Pigeons,  is. ; 
BeetorCs  Poultry  and  Domestic  Aninuils,  33.  fid.] 

Miss  B.  writes — “  Having  heard  that  the  patent  elevators  are  much 
used  in  Paris  to  raise  the  figure,  I  shall  be  obliged  if  you  can  give  me 
any  information  about  them,  as  to  price,  &c.,  as  I  find  the  low  stays 
now  worn  hav6  a  depressing  effect,  which  is  both  unnatural  and  un¬ 
becoming.”  [These  elevators  cannot  now  bo  procured  hero.  The 
now  long-waistcd  corsets  of  Messrs.  Thomson,  called  the  Improved 
Glove-fitting  Corset,  will  remedy  the  evil  you  complaiu  of.] 

Dot. — The  coutroversy  is  closed. 

Ellen  asks— “Can  the  Silkworm,  who  is  always  ready  to  assist, 
give  any  information  to  a  good  plain  needlewoman,  who  is  living 
about  fifty  miles  from  London,  getting  any  employment  with  her 
needle  or  machine  from  a  respectable  warehonso  or  retail  shop,  eithqr 
in  London  or  country  ?  Willing  to  pay  a  deposit  on  material  sent  out, 
and  the  carriage  on  goods  mode  up  to  and  fro ;  so  there  shall  be  no 
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risk  or  expense  tothe  employer.”  [Silkworm  advises  Ellen  to  try  for 
work  in  the  neighbourhood ;  the  prices  paid  by  shops  for  neat  work  is 
so  low  that  it  would  not  cover  the  expense  of  carriage,  even  if  Ellen 
could  prevail  on  a  bouse  to  trust  her  with  work.  If  Ellen  would 
allow  her  name  and  address  to  be  published,  i>crhaps  some  of  our  lady 
subscribers  would  avail  themselves  of  her  services.] 

Miss  Gsrrett  and  the  London  School  Board. — We  can  see 
great  advantages  in  having  an  expericuced  and  intelligent  lady  on  the 
board,  as  the  wants  and  difficulties  of  girls  in  the  schools  are  likely  to 
be  better  appreciated  by  a  woman  than  by  a  man,  and  Miss  Garrett’s 
position  will  serve  to  remind  the  female  pupils  that  their  labours,  too, 
may  bo  crowned  by  a  like  reward,  and  a  needed  encouragement  will 
be  thus  given  to  their  efforts.  Miss  Garrett’s  qualifications  for  the 
position  are  great.  Tired  of  the  dulness  of  young  lady  life,  she  re¬ 
solved,  at  an  early  age,  to  devote  her  life  to  helping  on  the  higher 
education  of  women,  and,  after  much  consideration,  selected  medicine 
08  a  field  worthy  of  her  energies.  The  preliminary  examinations  in 
Latin,  Greek,  and  Mathematics  were  easily  passed,  and  in  i860  Miss 
Garrett  entered  the  Middlesex  Hospital  as  a  student.  At  the  end  of 
the  first  session  she  obtained  certificates  of  honour  in  all  her  classes 
— and  this  was  the  cause  of  Miss  Garrett’s  first  check,  as  the  students, 
disliking  her  success,  petitioned  against  the  admission  of  women  to  the 
school,  and  the  lecturers,  obliged  to  yield  to  the  cry,  gave  her  notice 
to  quit.  In  announcing  their  decision,  the  Dean  expressed  his  regret 
at  having  to  send  away  a  lady  “  whose  conduct,  during  her  entire  stay 
in  the  hospital,  had  been  marked  by  a  union  of  judgment  and  delicacy 
which  had  commanded  and  received  their  entire  resjjcct  and  esteem.” 
It  would  be  tedious  even  to  enumerate  the  rebuffs  which  Miss  Garrett 
met  with  in  her  efforts  to  obtain  admission  to  recognised  schools  of 
medicine ;  but  by  dint  of  her  remarkable  energy  and  tact,  her  efforts 
to  obtain  a  medical  education  were  at  last  successful,  and  in  1865  she 
passed  creditably  the  examinations  for  the  diploma  of  the  Society  of 
Apothecaries,  the  only  body  that  was  unable,  by  the  terms  of  its 
charter,  to  exclude  her.  Miss  Garrett  has  practised  her  profession 
with  success  since.  She  has  written  with  great  distinction  on  impor¬ 
tant  social  questions.  In  the  capacity  of  physician  to  two  largo 
medical  charities,  and  as  a  teacher  in  church  schools,  she  has  had 
ample  opportunities  of  learning  the  wants  of  children,  and  especially 
of  girls.  In  Juno  of  ’’’e  present  year  Miss  Garrett  obtained,  with 
honour,  the  degree  of  M.D.  of  the  University  of  Paris,  after  passing 
six  examinations  extending  over  two  years.  Miss  Garrett’s  high  cul¬ 
ture  and  great  social  influence — her  si>ccial  experience — her  practical 
common  sense — the  great  originality  and  snggestiveness  of  her  mind — 
her  courage  and  power  of  expressing  herself  in  public— and  the  fact 
that  she  is  in  the  full  vigour  of  life,  and  devoted  to  work,  peculiarly 
fit  her  for  the  position  in  question. 

CoNSTANCR  is  a  married  lady  vyith  a  family  of  little  children ;  her 
ambition  is  to  have  a  sealskin  jacket.  W’ill  any  charitable  lady  kindly 
give  her  one  P  She  is  much  too  poor  to  purchase  one  herself,  uDle.<!3  it 
could  bo  sold  for  a  mere  trifle.  [We  fear  that  there  is  Uttle  hope  for 
Constance Teceiving  a  present  of  her  “ambition”  while  there  is  so 
much  real  distress  in  England  and  abroad.  We  think  her  cose  os 
pitiable  as  that  of  the  ladies  described  in  Nothing  to  ircar — 

“  One  lady  confined  to  the  house  when  it’s  windier 
Than  usual,  because  her  shawl  isn’t  India. 

•  »  •  • 

Total  want  long  continued  of  camel’s  hair  shawls; 

•  •  •  • 

A  sad  case. 

Complete  destitution — of  Brussels  point  lace.” 

As  consolation  we  add  that  beaver  cloth  is  as  warm  as  seal  fur,  and 
that  real  wool  shawl  wraps  are  not  only  cheap  but  warm,  and  can  bo 
worn  gracefully.] 

Aones  would  bo  much  obliged  to  the  Editor  to  tell  her  if  a  good 
dressmaker,  who  has  never  seen  her,  could  make  high  and  low  bodies 
for  her  if  she  sent  the  dressmaker  a  high  body  which  fits  jiorfeetly  ? 
[Send  stamped  directed  envelope,  and  we  will  inclose  addresses  of 
good  dressmakers.] 

L.  W.  C. — Your  lines  are  not  carefully  WTitten— rhythm  is  wanting. 
We  think  you  could  do  better. 

Will  any  one  tell  Rose  what  is  a  good  thing  to  cure  her  arms 
from  being  red  and  purple  above  and  below  the  elbow  ?  Rose  has  a 
white  neck  and  shoulders  also,  but  cannot  wear  low  dresses  comfortably 
on  acci'ii'it  of  her  arms.  And  will  some  one  say  what  is  a  good  thing 
to  get  thinner  ?  She  takes  much  exorcise  but  without  avail.  Rose 


will  feel  greatly  obliged  for  an  immediate  answer,  for  she  expects  to 
go  to  some  balls  this  Christmas,  and  would  like  to  try  the  remedy  for 
her  arms.  She  has  taken  the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine 
from  the  day  it  was  imblished. 

Fannv. — Your  queries  were  answered  Lost  month.  Mrs.  S.  Jay 
will  send  any  sots  of  lingerie  you  require.  A  fire  in  a  bedroom  does 
not  injure  the  complexion. 

Fenella. — Consult  Dr.  Jones,  45,  Fiusbury-square,  who  will 
speedily  relievo  you. 

Meta. — Ettrick  dross  from  4Ss.,  corsets  £1  is.  Mr.  Douglas  will 
send  you  full  directions. 

Flora  R.  presents  her  compliments  to  the  Editor  of  the  English¬ 
woman’s  Domestic  Magazine,  and  asks  him  to  bo  so  kind  as  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  inclosed  3s.  6d.  in  postage  stamps  for  tho  Englishwoman’s 
Ward  of  tho  Royal  Free  Hospital.  Tho  amount  was  realised  from 
tho  sale  of  cut  flowers. 

Will  the  Silkworm  bo  kind  enough  to  toll  Decima  tho  valuo  of 
tho  point-loco  collar  (well  worked)  given  in  No.  123,  also  the  best 
place  to  dispose  of  modern  point  lacoP  [Silkworm  cannot  value  lace.] 
Can  you  tell  mo  of  anything  to  cure  chilblains,  as  I  suffer  dreadfully 
with  them?  My  feet  are  covered  with  them  already.  [See  Chilblains.] 
What  is  tho  best  thing  to  keep  tho  teeth  white  without  injuring  the 
enamel,  and  causing  them  to  decay  ?  Will  you  tell  mo  where  I  can 
get  Dr.  Russell’s  loxivene,  and  at  what  price?  [Silkworm  cannot 
inform  you.]  Forgive  so  many  questions  ;  you  will  much  oblige  if  you 
will  kindly  answer  them.  I  like  your  Magazine  excessively— better,  if 
possible,  every  month.  I  am  so  glad  a  new  stylo  of  hair  is  coming  in, 
and  hope  you  will  give  tho  fullest  possible  directions  for  doing  it. 

A  Six-Years’  Suuscriueb. — The  Little  Wanzer  Hand  Lockstitch 
Machine,  price  £4  4s. 

Blue-Eyes  wishes  to  know  if  Rimmel’s  “surprise  bouquet”  fans 
are  good  enough  for  a  public  ball  ?  [Yes.]  Of  course  Blue-Eyes 
means  his  more  expensive  ones.  She  would  also  feel  much  obliged  by 
Silkworm  telling  her  which  is  the  correct  thing  to  do  with  your 
napkin  after  dinner— to  leave  it  on  the  table  or  chair  ?  [On  the  chair.] 
Also  in  which  liand  should  tho  fan  be  held  while  dancing?  [Left 
hand.]  For  Blue-Eyes  has  found  both  equally  awkward.  Can  Silk¬ 
worm  tell  Blue-Eyes  what  is  good  for  weak  eyes  ?  [Cold  water.] 
Can  the  square-cut  dresses  behind  and  before  be  worn  at  balls  ?  [Yes.] 
Blue  Eyes  fears  she  is  very  troublesome  with  her  questions  this  time, 
but  trusts  Silkworm  will  answer  them. 

Bertha  would  be  much  obliged  if  any  one  could  tell  her  how  alum 
can  be  made  into  baskets,  vases,  &c.  [Purchase  or  make  a  pretty 
basket  of  copper  wire.  Dissolve  alum  in  water  until  the  water  will 
take  up  no  more,  and  suspend  tho  basket  in  tho  solution ;  in  about 
three  weeks  the  basket  will  be  covered  with  crystals.] 

In  answer  to  several  inquiries.  North’s  Patent  Reading  Easel,  for 
holding  the  book  in  any  position  over  a  bed,  sofa,  or  easy  chair,  as 
used  by  U.R.H.  Princess  Louise,  may  bo  obtained  from  the  inventor’s 
London  establishment,  55,  Mortimer-streot,  Cavendish-square,  W. 

Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty  tho  Queen  has  been  pleased  to  forward 
from  Balmoral  to  Richard  Atkinson  and  Co.,  31,  College-green, 
Dublin,  an  order  for  poplins,  one  of  which,  a  very  costly  white  and 
gold  tissue,  is  being  specially  manufactured  for  the  trousseau  of  her 
Royal  Highness  Princess  Louise. — Court  Journal,  zSth  Nov.,  1870. 

To  Clean  Decanters.  Roll  up  in  small  pieces  some  soft  br.own  or 
blotting  paper;  wet  them,  and  soap  them  well.  Put  them  into  the 
decanters  about  one  quarter  full  of  warm  water ;  shake  them  well  for 
a  few  minutes,  then  rinse  with  clear  cold  water;  wipe  tho  outsides 
with  a  nice  dry  cloth,  put  the  decanters  to  drain,  and  when  dry  they 
will  be  almost  as  bright  as  new  ones. 

'fo  Clean  Floorcloth.  Shred  half-an-ounco  of  good  beeswax 
into  a  saucer,  cover  it  entirely  with  turpentine,  and  place  it  in  tho 
oven  until  melted.  After  washing  tho  floorcloth  thoroughly  with  a 
flannel,  rub  tho  whole  surface  lightly  with  a  flannel  dipped  in  the  wax 
and  turpentine,  then  rub  with  a  dry  cloth.  Besides  the  polish  pro¬ 
duced,  the  surface  is  lightly  coated  with  the  wax,  which  is  washed  off 
together  with  any  dust  or  dirt  it  may  have  contracted  while  tho  floor¬ 
cloth  is  preserved. 

To  Preserve  Bright  Grates  or  Fiueiro.vs  from  Rust.  Make 
strong  paste  of  fresh  lime  and  water,  and  with  a  fine  brush  smear  it 
as  thickly  as  possible  over  all  the  polished  surface  requiring  preserva¬ 
tion.  By  this  simple  means  all  the  grates  and  fireirons  in  an  empty 
house  may  bo  kept  for  mouths  free  from  harm,  without  farther  care 
or  attention. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

A  CHEQUE  FOR  FIFTY  POUNDS. 

S  the  time  of  Martha  White’s  coming  drew  near, 
Winifred  began  to  grow  more  nervous  about  the 
success  of  her  plan.  Her  best  help  was  her  husband’s 
calm  approval ;  she  felt  that  he  did  approve  though  he 
said  but  little  about  it.  If  she  directly  appe.iled  to  him, 
he  replied  only  by  a  tender  caress,  or  asked  her  with  a 
quiet  smile  if  she  were  acting  entirely  according  to  her 
convictions  ? 

“  Yes,  dear  ;  but - ” 

“  Then  you  are  bound  to  go  on,  Winnie.” 

Naturally  good-hearted,  and  inclined  to  be  almost  as 
enthusiastic  as  her  mistress,  Hannah  had  come  to  enter 
heartily  into  her  plans  ;  and  the  two  women  had  uncon¬ 
sciously  begun  to  make  the  coming  of  Martha  White 
something  like  a  festival. 

“  There,  ma’am,  wont  she  feel  thankful  to  find  such 
a  home — everything  looks  so  ready  and  waiting,  doesn’t 
it  ?” 

Mistress  and  maid  stood  together  on  the  threshold  of 
cook’s  room,  which  certainly  looked  as  though  it  had 
been  decked  to  receive  some  honoured  guest — even  to  a 
nosegay  of  flowers  placed  upon  the  chest  of  drawers 
by  Hannah’s  hand. 

The  two  women  looked  at  each  other  a  little  guiltily. 

“  But  flowers  don’t  cost  anything  you  know,  ma’am,” 
apologetically  said  Hannah  ;  “  and  as  to  the  room  being 
c^ean,  that’s  only  to  remind  her  that  she’s  got  to  keep  it 

Her  mistress  looked  at  certain  symmetrically  arranged 
litde  heaps  of  baby  gear,  and  in  her  turn  apologised. 

“  And  those  things  have  cost  me  nothing,  you  know, 
Hannah  ;  they  are  only  made  out  of  odds  and  ends  when 
I  had  nothing  else  to  do.  It  would  never  do  to  deserve 
the  reproach  of  wanting  to  pet  vice.” 

“  Oh  dear,  no,  ma’am  !”  replied  Hannah,  with  quite 
a  severe  air. 

It  was  fortunate  for  Winifred  that  her  protegee  was 
New  Seeies,  l^o.  74,  Yol.  X. 


what  she  was.  When  Martha  White  was  led  into  the 
room  intended  for  her,  she  was  almost  overwhelmed  at 
the  evident  signs  of  preparation  for  her  and  her  child. 
Looking  round  with  the  tears  streaming  down  her  face, 
and  rightly  interpreting  the  expression  of  the  others’ 
eyes,  she  murmured  a  few  words  of  thanksgiving  and 
sank  half-fainting  into  a  chair.  Hannah  stooped  silently 
and  kissed  her  cheek. 

Feeling  that  something  severe  ought  to  be  said  or 
done,  Winnie  put  on  a  grave  face  and  said — 

“You  really  must  try  to  have  less — more — self- 
control,  you  foolish  Martha.  This  will  never  do, 
crushing  up  your  baby  in  that  way !”  And  taking  the 
child  from  its  mother’s  arms,  she  went  on  with  artful 
diplomacy — “  I  suppose  I  must  try  to  nurse  her  a  little 
time  whilst  you  and  Hannah  see  to  your  boxes  and  so 
forth.” 

And  away  she  went,  carrying  the  little  bundle  hugged 
close  to  her  breast,  until  she  was  safely  locked  in  her 
own  room,  where  she  kissed,  and  wept,  and  prayed  over 
it — which  was  Winifred’s  fashion  of  welcoming  a  child 
of  shame  to  her  heart  and  home. 

“  It’s  come,  dearest ;  the  tiniest  darling  !” 

“  I  hope  she  is  not  too  tiny  to  do  the  work,  Wini¬ 
fred  ?” 

“You  do  know  what  I  mean — the  baby.” 

“  Oh  !” 

Presently,  whilst  he  was  washing  his  hands  for  dinner, 
she  brought  the  child  to  show  him. 

“  Just  for  once,”  she  explained.  “  Of  course  it 
mustn’t  get  into  the  habit  of  coming  upstairs.  No,  no  ; 
that  would  never  do.  But  did  you  ever  see  such  eyes, 
Edward  ?”  she  went  on,  her  own  half-full  of  delicious 
tears.  “  And  these  are  its  little  precious  ears.” 

“  So  I  perceive.” 

“  And — wasn’t  that  lovely  ?  Oh,  you  clever  darling  ! 
Did  you  see  it  open  its  pretty  mouth  ?” 

“  I  saw  it  yawn  ;  and  I  c.an  see  that  if  you  go  on  at 
this  rate  another  home  must  be  found  for  Martha’s  child, 
if  not  for  Martha.” 
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At  which  Winnie  hurried  off  with  the  baby  to  the 
kitchen  again.  The  afternoon  post  had  brought  a  letter 
from  Mabel,  but  in  the  excitement  of  Martha’s  arrival 
Winnie  only  gave  a  glance  to  see  that  all  was  well,  and 
put  it  aside  to  be  read  presently.  After  dinner  she 
brought  the  letter  forth  and  read  it  aloud  to  her 
husband. 

“  ‘  Do  you  still  like  your  new  surroundings,  dear 
Winnie  ?  Aunt  Sarah,  who  is  looking  very  well  and 
happy,  is  delighted  with  your  letters  ;  she  finds  that  they 
say  a  great  deal  more  than  even  you  suppose  of  your 

being  a  blessed  little  wife - ’  (Is  it  wife,  Edward  ? 

The  word  seems  half-blotted  out,  as  if  by  a  tear ;  but 
that  couldn’t  be,  could  it?)  ‘  Dear  Winnie,  auntie  has 
taken  it  into  her  head  that  my  health  is  not  very  strong, 
and  I  am  wicked  enough  not  altogether  to  deny  it, 
because  the  remedy  she  suggests  is  so  very  tempting. 
Can  you  make  room  for  me  to  stay  with  you  a  short 
time  ?’  (A  short  time  !  Oh,  my  darling  Mab  !)  ‘  And  will 
you  try  to  expect  quite  another  sort  of  person  to  the  Mab 
you  have  hitherto  known  ?  Dear,  I  have  given  up  my 
old  lazy  habits,  I  think  for  ever.  I  have  been  working 
steadily  since  we  parted,  and  find  it  is  just  the  best  thing 
in  the  world  for  me.  It  seems  to  keep  away  some  of 
the  old  nonsensical  notions  I  used  to  fidget  everybody 
with.  You  know  my  one  pet  ambition  was  to  be  able 
to  paint  pictures.  But  if  I  cannot  do  that,  I  must  still 
do  sometliing,  so  I  intend  to  try  one  thing  after  another, 
and  if  my  abilities  are  not  equal  to  anything  else,  I 
suppose  I  must  take  to  governessing.’  (Mabel  gover- 
nessing  !  What  does  she  mean,  Edward  ?”  “  Go  on 

wifey ;  I  don’t  quite  see  her  meaning  yet.”)  “  ‘  But  I  will 
enter  more  fully  into  my  hopes  and  plans  when  we  meet. 
I  am  quite  tired  to-night,  having  been  all  day  sketching 
in  the  woods — for  I  may  not  get  an  opportunity  for 
making  studies  of  such  fine  old  trees  as  we  have  here  for 
some  time  to  come.  Added  to  this  I  am  weary — weary 
of  everything  ;  were  it  not  for  a  certain  Mrs.  Winnie 
I  am  afraid  I  should  write — and  everybody.  Oh,  Winnie ! 
sister  Winnie  !  how  I  long  to  feel  your  arms  about  me — 
to  make  quite  sure  you  are  real !  There,  I  think  I  hear 
you  say,  that  is  the  climax,  our  Mab  is  growing  morbid. 
Love  me,  dear  love  me  and  keep  me  strong.  With 
affectionate  love,  dear  little  sister,  yours,  Mabel.’  ” 

“  Regards — love  ?  Which  is  it,  Edward  ?  Surely 
Mabel  would  not  cross  out  her  love  to  you  ?” 

“  Give  me  the  letter,  Winifred.” 

He  sat  some  time  with  his  eyes  fixed  upon  it,  and  at 
length  only  remarked — 

“  Tell  her  to  come  as  quickly  as  possible,  little  woman. 
The  sooner  she  is  with  you  the  better.” 

Winnie  sat  down  at  once  and  wrote  a  few  lines  en¬ 
treating  her  cousin  to  lose  no  time  in  coming  to  her. 
She  had  just  folded  her  letter  when  Hugh  Neville 
entered.  She  saw  in  a  moment  that  he  knew  about  the 
change  that  had  taken  place  in  the  household  that  day ; 
she  saw  it  in  his  amused  look  and  assumed  air  of  mystery. 
To  change  the  current  of  his  thoughts  until  she  could 
gain  sufficient  courage  to  parry  an  attack,  she  said — 

“  My  cousin  Mabel  is  coming  to  stay  with  us,  Hugh. 
I  have  just  had  a  letter  from  her.  Will  it  not  be  de¬ 
lightful  ?” 


“  To  have  religion  under  your  very  roof!  Very  de¬ 
lightful  indeed,  I  should  think,  Mrs.  Winnie  I” 

“  Oh,  you  turn  everything  into  ridicule  ;  you  know 
you  do  I” 

“  I  will  try  to  take  Miss  Mabel  seriously.” 

“  Really  too  bad  I  I’m  half-inclined  to  make  you  do 
penance  by  giving  you  no  coffee  to-night.” 

“  No,  you  could  not  be  so  severe  as  that  if  you  were 
to  try.  St6p  my  coffee  and  you  annihilate  me  at  once. 
I  have  not,  like  Mr.  Dacre,  other  comforts  to  fall  back 
upon.”  He  turned  to  Edward  Maxwell.  “  I  want  you 
to  look  at  this  translation  with  me  presently.  It  strikes 
me  as  being  a  little  free  -,  but  the  reviewers  hit  rather 
too  hard,  I  think.” 

“  Is  the  writer  a  new  man  ?” 

“  Yes,  fresh  from  Baliol.” 

At  that  moment  Hannah  entered  with  coffee,  and  as 
she  opened  the  door  a  sound  penetrated  from  the  kitchen 
which,  though  immediately  suppressed,  brought  the 
colour  rushing  to  Winifred’s  cheeks.  Even  Hannah 
seemed  glad  to  make  her  escape  out  of  the  room  as 
quickly  as  possible.  The  astonished  expression  in  Hugh 
Neville’s  face  showed  that  Miss  Paul  had  kept  her  word 
with  regard  to  not  telling  him  about  the  child.  He 
looked  comically  at  Winifred,  and  read  the  truth  in  her 
tell-tale  face. 

“  I  see  you  have  begun  at  the  very  beginning,  Mrs. 
Winnie.  You  are  determined  to  attack  the  root  and 
germ  of  evil.  Upon  my  word  I  feel  a  little  curious  to 
get  a  glimpse  at  vice  in  its  earliest  stage  of  existence. 
You  ought  to  allow  me  a  glimpse,  that  I  might  thereby 
deduce  a  moral  ?” 

But  Winnie  shook  her  head,  trying  not  to  laugh,  and, 
in  fact,  feeling  a  little  angry  with  him  too. 

He  said  no  more,  and,  having  finished  their  coffee, 
Edward  Maxwell  and  he  went  to  take  a  cigar  and  com¬ 
pare  notes  over  the  new  writer  in  the  study.  But  he 
looked  in  upon  Winifred  again  on  his  way  out,  and  in 
shaking  hands  left  a  piece  of  paper  in  hers. 

“  You  will  need  sackcloth  for  your  protegee,  Winnie.” 

“  A  cheque  for  fifty  pounds,  Edward  I”  she  ejaculated, 
holding  it  towards  him  as  he  re-entered  the  room  after 
accompanying  his  cousin  to  the  gate.  “  And  I  thought 
he  was  so  very  adverse  to  the  whole  thing  I” 

“  He  still  is,  little  woman.  He  has  been  trying  hard 
to  get  me  to  put  a  stop  to  such  proceedings,  although 
he  gives  you  credit  for  good  motives,  of  course.  But 
he’s  somewhat  an  anomaly,  like  the  rest  of  us.  I  believe 
he  would  be  quite  disappointed  if  I  gave  way  to  his  per¬ 
suasions,  and  guarded  you  from  the  contact  which  he 
professes  to  be  so  afraid  of.  Poor  old  Hugh  I  What 
nonsense  he  talks  about  rubbing  the  bloom  from  the 
peach,  and  so  forth.  He  certainly  has  not  much  resptet 
for  womankind.” 

“  Mabel  will  soon  make  him  think  differently,  dear.” 

“  I  don’t  know,  Winnie  ;  I  don’t  know.  She  seems 
to  have  picked  up  some  crotchets  of  her  own  ;  her  moral 
atmosphere  is  rather  clouded  just  now,  I  think.  And  it 
looks  worse  for  a  young  girl  to  lose  faith  in  her  kind 
than  for  a  man  who  has  been  knocking  about  in  life  as 
Hugh  has  been.” 

“  Perhaps  she  may  be  already  in  love  ?”  said  Winnie, 
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to  whom  love  was  the  golden  key  to  unlock  all  mysteries 
and  difficulties. 

“  But  love  would  give  her  more  faith  in  her  kind, 
not  less,  wouldn’t  it,  little  woman  ?” 

“  Of  course  it  would  do  all  the  best  things,”  said 
Winnie  laughing.  “  Perhaps  it  is  as  mamma  says,  she 
feels  lonely  without  Edith  and  me.’ 

“  Perhaps.” 

As  time  went  on  Winnie  found  that  it  certainly  was 
not  vice  rampant  which  she  had  to  deal  with  in  Martha 
White.  The  girl  was  almost  painfully  humble,  and 
glad  to  shrink  from  notice.  Truth  to  tell,  both  Hannah 
and  her  mistress  had  to  make  great  efforts  against 
appearing  to  pet  evil,  so  touched  were  they  by  the 
other’s  humility.  She,  however,  proved  so  efficient  in 
her  work,  and  so  nervously  anxious  to  please,  that  they 
found  excuse  enough  for  saying  kindly  things  to  her, 
both  agreeing  that  it  would  be  unjust  indeed  not  to 
acknowledge  that  she  was  a  good  servant.  Winifred 
flattered  herself  that  certain  performances  which  she 
went  through  with  the  baby  in  the  solitude  of  her  own 
chamber  could  never  be  known  ;  for  of  course  it  must 
all  cease  when  the  child  was  old  enough  to  comprehend 
and  talk  about  it.  As  if  a  mother  would  not  be  keen- 
sighted  enough  to  know  what  was  going  on !  As  if 
Martha  had  not  been  curious  enough  to  find  out  for 
herself  the  meaning  of  certain  sounds  which  penetrated 
through  the  chinks  of  the  closed  door !  The  soft 
laughter,  tender,  loving  whispers,  and  crowing  replies, 
told  their  own  story,  although  Martha  was  discreet 
enough  to  appear  as  unconscious  and  unobservant  as 
she  was  desired  to  be.  But  if  by  any  chance  Winifred 
Maxwell  should  come  to  want  a  humble  friend — if  the 
good  God  would  let  Martha  White  be  the  bearer  of 
some  message  of  love  !  She  had  to  be  disciplined  a 
little  more  before  she  was  worthy  to  bear  such  a  message. 
Life  suddenly  began  to  fade  out  of  the  infant’s  eyes  ; 
their  gaze  grew  fixed  upon  something  beyond  even  a 
mother’s  love,  and  after  a  few  hours’  struggle  for  free¬ 
dom,  the  soul  made  its  escape.  Mistress  and  maid  shut 
themselves  up  for  an  hour  with  the  dead,  the  former 
tenderly  assisting  in  the  last  act  of  love  -,  then  Hester 
Jennings  was  summoned,  and  carried  the  little  empty 
casket  to  her  own  house  the  same  night,  where  it  re¬ 
mained  until  its  burial. 

To  the  numerous  congratulations  which  she  received 
upon  her  escape  from  the  responsibility,  Winifred  listened 
silently  -,  and,  as  her  visitors  could  not  know  the  tears 
she  had  shed  over  the  little  dead  face,  they  were  ready  to 
believe  that  she  saw  her  error  in  allowing  the  child  to 
be  brought  to  the  house,  and  looked  over  that  part  of 
the  scandal,  although  two  or  three  still  shook  their  heads 
and  speculated  upon  the  evils  that  might  have  arisen 
had  the  child  lived. 

But  Winifred  had  not  much  thought  to  give  to  her 
neighbours.  She  was  busy  preparing  for  her  expected 
guest,  anxious  that  Mabel  should  see  her  loved  little 
home  at  its  very  best — Hannah  and  Martha  assisting 
with  hearty  good  will,  until  they  could  think  of  nothing 
else  to  be  done.  The  cottage  looked  a  model  of  cleanli¬ 
ness  and  comfort. 

In  the  evening  of  the  day  upon  which  Mabel  was 


expected,  Hugh  Neville  made  his  appearance  as  usual ; 
but  with,  what  was  very  unusual,  an  expression  expec¬ 
tant  and  somewhat  curious  in  his  eyes. 

“  Your  guest  has  not  arrived  yet,  Mrs.  Winnie?” 

“  No,  but  I  am  expecting  her  every  moment  now. 
Edward  has  gone  to  the  station  to  meet  her.” 

“  And  the  interval  seems  interminable  to  you.  How 
enviable  to  be  able  to  feel  such  an  amount  of  enthusiasm 
as  you  are  experiencing  now  !  I  would  give  something 
to  be  able  to  get  up  a  sensation  as  pleasurable  even  in 
anticipation.  Anyhow,  you  pay  Miss  Mabel  Vane  (a 
pretty  name)  a  great  compliment.  I  begin  to  think  she 
must  be  something  quite  above  the  ordinary  run  of 
girls.” 

“  Indeed  she  is,”  earnestly  ejaculated  Winifred,  falling 
at  once  into  the  trap  set  for  her.  “  I  never  knew  any 
one  half  so  good  as  ]Mabcl.  Oh,  Hugh,  I  do  hope  you 
will  like  her !” 

“  It  is  to  be  hoped  so,  indeed,  if  I  am  to  marry  her.” 

“  As  if  she  would  have  you  !”  replied  the  little  diplo¬ 
matist,  with  a  toss  of  the  head.  Of  course  she  was  not 
going  to  let  him  see  that  she  had  any  idea  of  such  a 
thing. 

“  There  is  one  thing  I  am  slightly  in  doubt  about,” 
he  went  on,  gravely  contemplating  the  table  spread  for 
high  tea,  with  all  the  tempting  delicacies  Winifred  could 
think  of,  and  gaily  decorated  with  flowers  ;  “  the  young 
lady’s  appetite  seems  to  require  a  great  deal  of  petting. 
Now,  I  should  like  my  wife  to  be - ” 

“  Ridiculous  man.  Your  wife,  indeed  !” 

“Prepare;  for  now,  by  the  pricking  of  my 
thumbs - ” 

It  was  the  sound  of  wheels.  Winnie  sprang  to  her 
feet  and  ran  out  to  the  gate,  where  she  was  met 
by  Mabel,  and  their  first  greeting  was  exchanged  there 
before  the  eyes  of  Mrs.  Pym  and  her  sister,  discreetly 
peeping  between  the  meshes  of  the  netted  curtains  of  the 
bow  window. 

“  Another  woman  brought  to  the  house  by  Mr. 
Maxwell !  If  this  goes  on  I  must  speak  to  the  landlord, 
Priscilla.” 

“  But  didn’t  you  see  how  delighted  his  wife  looked, 
Maria  ?  She  wouldn’t  look  like  that  if  there  were  any¬ 
thing  wrong ;  and,  besides,  this  young  girl  looks  so 
sweet — so - ” 

“  And  so  did  Lady  South,  Priscilla.” 

Winifred  led  Mabel  into  the  dining-room. 

“  Mr.  Neville,  Edward’s  cousin,  Mabel.  My  Mabel, 
Hugh.” 

He  bowed,  looked  curiously  and  critically  at  the  girl 
before  him  for  a  few  moments,  and  then,  with  the  ver¬ 
dict  “plain”  in  his  thoughts  and  a  half  smile  upon  his 
lips,  he  resumed'  his  seat. 

"Winifred  had  learned  to  understand  him  sufficiently 
to  guess  pretty  correctly  what  was  passing  in  his  mind, 
and,  like  a  disappointed  little  matchmaker  as  she  was, 
felt  for  the  moment  out  of  humour  with  them  both. 
She  could  not  help  acknowledging,  too,  that  he  had 
some  warrant  for  his  verdict.  Mabel  was  looking  her 
very  worst.  Hers  was  not  the  strict  regularity  of  fea¬ 
ture,  the  unvarying  type  of  beauty  which  is  like  a  land¬ 
scape  without  shadow — in  fact  it  was  now  nearly  all 
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shadow.  As  she  stood  before  him  In  a  travelling  wrap 
and  plain,  dark,  mushroom  hat,  her  eyelids  heavy  and 
red,  and  her  sensitive  lips  tightly  compressed,  as  if  to 
keep  back  any  exhibition  of  feeling  before  this  stranger, 
pale,  fatigued,  and  expressionless,  Mabel  might  at  first 
glance  have  been  pronounced  plain  by  less  exigeafit 
critics  than  Hugh  Neville. 

But  as  he  looked  a  second  time  he  was  obliged  to 
acknowledge  that  there  were  grand  possibilities  in  the 
face,  even  now.  There  was  something,  too,  in  the  way 
she  regarded  him — the  one  quiet  look,  direct  and  firm, 
neither  coy,  bold,  nor  self-conscious,  but  just  direct  and 
firm,  whilst  she  answered  his  question  about  her  journey, 
and  then  turned  away  with  such  evident  forgetfulness  of 
him  and  his  question,  which  piqued  his  curiosity.  It 
was  something  new  for  Hugh  Neville  to  be  met  by  a 
girl  in  that  way.  He  had  been  accustomed  to  be  dressed, 
and  talked,  and  smiled,  and  acted  at,  until  he  flattered 
himself  woman  was  an  open  book  to  him,  somewhat 
amusing  when  he  felt  in  the  humour  for  light  reading, 
but  never  to  be  conned  seriously.  According  to  his 
professed  creed,  woman  was  a  thing  to  occasionally  pet 
and  play  with,  to  lavish  finery  upon,  and,  in  the  long 
run,  to  be  fooled  by.  According  to  a  something  to 
which  he  gave  no  name,  and  which  was,  perhaps,  due 
to  some  faint,  shadowy  recollection  of  a  face  that  his 
infant  hands  had  caressed,  and  tender  loving  eyes  that 
had  looked  down  into  his  until  their  expression  was 
photographed  upon  his  brain,  woman  was  by  right 
divine  a  true  helpmeet  for  man.  It  was,  perhaps,  more 
his  misfortune  than  his  fault  that  he  had  learned  to 
laugh  at  and  be  ashamed  of  his  ideal.  That  he  who 
prided  himself  upon  being  so  blase  and  matter-of-fact, 
should  be  capable  of  seeing  such  visions  as  occasionally 
flitted  before  his  mental  eyes,  was  somewhat  puzzling 
to  himself.  “  It’s  a  sort  of  double  existence  I  am  gifted 
with,  perhaps,”  he  would  sometimes  soliloquise  -,  “  or 
the  counterpoise  which  I  suppose  every  man  has  to  his 
sanity.”  Whatever  it  might  be,  he  very  carefully 
guarded  it  from  vulgar  eyes.  Very  few,  it  might  be 
only  Edward  Maxwell,  gave  him  credit  for  believing  in 
anything.  He  had  not  much  time  for  speculation  as  to 
the  value  of  the  new  book  presented  to  him.  Whether 
it  was  of  the  French  school,  light  and  piquant,  or  the 
English,  light  and  dull  (both  combinations  were  known 
to  him),  had  yet  to  be  proved.  Winifred  hurried  her 
away,  anxious  to  give  a  few  brightening  touches  to  her 
toilette. 

She  led  the  way  to  a  pretty  bedchamber,  its  windows 
overlooking  the  garden,  and  Surrey  hills  beyond,  and 
opening  into  a  smaller,  which  had  been  a  dressing-room, 
but  was  now  arranged  according  to  Winifred’s  idea  of 
half-study,  half-studio  ;  a  tempting  row  of  books,  a 
reading-chair,  a  Davenport,  and  an  easel,  being  placed 
in  neat  order,  a  little  too  neat,  perhaps,  for  artistic  taste. 
But  Mabel  was  not  disposed  to  be  critical ;  she  saw  only 
the  love  which  had  prompted  all  this  preparation. 

“  For  me  ?  Oh,  Winnie,  little  sister  Winnie !” 
Then  she  drew  the  other  to  the  window,  took  the  tender, 
happy  face  between  her  hands,  upturned  it  towards  her 
own,  and  gazed  questioningly  into  the  clear  blue  eyes. 
“  You  are  happy !  Thank  God  you  are  happy  1”  she 


whispered,  then  fell  upon  Winifred’s  neck,  and  burst 
into  a  passionate  fit  of  weeping. 

“  Dear  Mabel,  what  is  it  ?  You  are  in  trouble  ;  do 
tell  me  at  once  what  it  is  ?  Edward  and  I  felt  sure 
there  was  something.  Mamma  !  Oh,  Mabel,  tell  me 
quick — is  it  anything  about  mamma  ?  Is  she  not  happy  ?” 

“  Yes,  dear,  quite,  I  think,  and  sends  lots  of  loves  and 
kisses  to  you.  You  must  not  notice  my  stupid  way. 
It  is  being  rather  tired,  perhaps.” 

“  Why,  of  course  it  is,  my  darling  !  How  thought¬ 
less  of  me !  You  must  be  faint  for  want  of  food. 
But  tea  is  waiting  for  you.  Be  quick  and  bathe  your 
face,  and  make  yourself  as  pretty  as  ever  you  can,  for 
that  is  Edward’s  cousin  you  saw  down-stairs.” 

“  Just  my  dear  old  Winnie  !  Even  Edward’s  cousin 
must  be  regarded  with  becoming  awe,  I  suppose  ?” 

“  Did  you  like  him,  dear  ?” 

“  Like  him  ?  There  was  no  time  for  like  or  dislike. 
I  only  just  noticed  that  he  seemed  a  big,  and,  with  all 
due  reverence  for  ‘  Edward’s  cousin,’  lazy-looking 
Adonis.” 

After  divesting  herself  of  her  hat  and  cloak,  laving 
her  face  and  hands,  and  a  careless  thrusting  back  of  the 
hair  from  her  broad  low  brow,  she  turned  to  Winifred, 
made  a  precise  little  curtsey,  and  laughingly  asked — 

“  Will  this  do  for  Edward’s  cousin,  ma’am  ?” 

Winifred  looked  with  serious  critical  eyes  at  the  well- 
set  head,  with  its  crown  of  gold-brown  hair,  the  glorious 
eyes,  the  sensitive  lips  parted  with  a  smile,  the  whole 
face  aglow  with  expression  then  at  the  violet-coloured 
dress,  falling  in  graceful  folds,  hinting  not  displaying 
the  tall,  lithe,  elegant  figure,  the  only  ornament  being  a 
dull  gold  brooch,  fastening  the  lace  at  the  girlish,  shapely 
throat,  and  gave  decided  assent. 

“  Yes,  dear  Mabel,  I  really  think  It  will,”  she  said, 
with  a  sigh  of  relief. 

“  Then  take  me  to  him  at  once,”  replied  Mabel  with 
an  amused  face. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

MABEL  TRIES  HER  BEST. 

ABEL  VANE  re-entered  the  dining-room  with 
the  smile  still  in  her  eyes.  Moreover  she 
looked  straight  at  Hugh  Neville  as  she  advanced  into 
the  room,  and  he  felt  that  he  had  in  some  way  conduced 
to  her  amusement. 

“  Now,  what  is  my  young  lady’s  ro/c  going  to  be  ?”  he 
mused.  But  even  whilst  the  question  was  passing 
through  his  mind,  the  light  faded  from  her  face,  giving 
place  to  an  absent,  weary  expression,  and  he  could  see 
that  his  very  presence  was  forgotten. 

“  No ;  one  of  the  others,  please,”  she  said,  when 
he  presently  commenced  wheeling  an  easy-chair  in  her 
direction,  and  Hugh  Neville  found  himself  obediently 
placing  a  chair  for  her. 

As  he  sank  into  the  lounge,  which  they  knew  he  had 
in  the  outset  intended  for  himself,  Winifred  and  her 
husband  exchanged  a  glance  of  amusement.  Mabel’s 
little  matter-of-course  bend  of  acceptance  too  —  her 
complete  unconsciousness  that  such  little  attentions  were 
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not  to  be  expected  from  Hugh  Neville,  or  that  he  was 
in  any  way  different  to  ordinary  mortals  ! 

“  Had  you  a  pleasant  journey,  Mabel  ?”  asked  Wini¬ 
fred,  as  she  took  her  place  at  the  table  and  busied  over 
the  teacups. 

“Yes,  but  it  seemed  very  long.” 

“  The  hour  before  the  meeting  appeared  as  long  to 
you  as  it  did  to  Mrs.  Maxwell,  I  presume.  Miss  Vane  ?” 

“  Yes,  that  was  one  reason.  Another  was  that  I  had 
eaten  very  little  breakfast,  and  felt  very  hungry  the  last 
two  or  three  hours.” 

And  she  showed  she  was  in  earnest  by  thoroughly 
enjoying  Winifred’s  dainties. 

Hugh  Neville  was  not  Byronic  in  his  tastes  ;  it  gave 
him  no  disgust  to  see  a  woman  eat ;  and,  indeed,  the 
graceful,  unaffected  way  in  which  Mabel  Vane  got 
through  the  process  might  have  proselytised  the  poet 
himself. 

“  Game,  come,”  thought  Edward  Maxwell,  “  there 
is  something  of  the  old  Mabel  left  after  all ;  she  is  true 
to  the  core.  Yet  what  is  the  substance  which  has  cast 
such  a  shadow  over  her  spirit  ?  She  is  not  naturally 
inclined  to  be  morbid.” 

“  I  see  you  have  Hannah,  Winnie.  Is  cook  still  with 
you  ?” 

“  N-o — I  have — some  one  in  her  place.” 

Mabel  looked  a  little  surprised  at  the  other’s  evident 
confusion.  She  could  see,  too,  that  for  some  cause  it 
amused  Hugh  Neville. 

When  tea  was  over,  and  they  went  into  the  drawing¬ 
room,  Mabel  looked  around  with  admiring  eyes. 

“  How  prettily  you  havearranged  everything,  Winnie !” 
(She  reserved  her  terms  of  endearment  for  private  use.) 

“  Aunty’s  work  gives  quite  the  old  home  look  to  the 
room,  doesn’t  it  ?  My  sketch  of  fairyland  to  be  so 
honoured,  too  !”  she  added,  examining  a  sketch  hanging 
over  the  piano  with  critical  eyes.  “  I  do  hope  I  have 
improved  since  then — I  really  believe  I  have — and 
yet - ” 

“  You  are  an  artist.  Miss  Vane  ?” 

“  I  should  be  very  glad  to  be  one  ;  but  really  you 
know — look  at  that  tree,”  she  replied,  wrinkling  up  her 
brow  ;  “  atrocious,  isn’t  it  ?” 

“  Do  you  feel  too  tired  to  play  a  little,  Mabel  ?”  asked 
Winifred,  anxious  to  show  off'  her  rara  avis.  “  Mr. 
Neville  is  such  a  good  judge  he  will  appreciate  your 
playing.” 

“  Is  he  ? — arc  3’ou  ?”  said  Mabel,  turning  quickly 
toward  him.  Taking  his  smile  as  an  affirmative,  she 
went  on.  “I  will  try  my  very  best  if  you  will  after¬ 
wards  honestly  tell  me  what  j'ou  think  it  is  worth.” 

He  looked  some  of  the  surprise  he  felt.  This  cer¬ 
tainly  was  a  specimen  of  the  feminine  gender  which  had 
not  before  come  under  his  notice. 

“  What  had  I  better  play  ?”  she  asked,  her  brown 
eyes  taking  his  into  confidence.  “  Beethoven — Mendel¬ 
ssohn  ?”  And  in  the  most  business-like  way  she  seated 
herself  at  the  piano  and  struck  a  few  notes. 

“  What  you  please,  of  course,”  he  replied  with  an 
amused  smile. 

She  reflected  a  few  moments,  then,  with  careful  pre¬ 
cision  and  correctness,  played  one  of  the  most  difficult 
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pieces  she  knew.  Then  she  looked  up  inquiringly  into 
his  face. 

“  I  do  not  profess  to  be  the  critic  Mrs.  Maxwell  gives 
me  credit  for  being.  Miss  Vane  ;  but  I  can  see  you  play 
conscientiously,  which  is  saying  a  great  deal.  Perhaps 
a  few  lessons  from  a  first-rate  master  might  impart  a 
little  more  brilliance  of  style.  You  wished  me  to  speak 
plainly  ?” 

“  Thank  you  for  doing  so,  and  you  have  given  me 
just  the  kind  of  praise  which  is  most  cheering  to  me. 
Brilliance  of  style  I  shall  not  require.  Winifred  not¬ 
withstanding,  I  am  quite  aware  that  I  can  never  be¬ 
come  an  attractive  player.  It  is  not  in  me,  you 
know !” 

Winifred  looked  disappointed ;  it  really  seemed  as 
though  Mabel  and  she  were  playing  at  cross  purposes. 
But  she  made  one  more  effort. 

“lam  longing  to  hear  you  sing,  Mabel.  She  has 
such  a  fine  voice,  Hugh.” 

“  Yes,  I  ought  to  be  able  to  do  something  with  that,” 
reflectively  said  Mabel,  as  though  she  were  referring  to 
some  stock-in-trade. 

It  was  natural  that  her  hearers  should  be  a  little  asto¬ 
nished,  not  holding  the  clue  to  what  was  passing  in  her 
mind. 

“  Cool,”  thought  Hugh  Neville,  looking  at  her  with 
a  great  deal  of  curiosity. 

But  she  burst  into  song,  filling  the  room  with  her 
glorious  voice,  and  they  forgot  everything  else.  There 
was  nothing  mechanical  here.  But  before  he  could  ex¬ 
press  an  opinion,  she  said — 

“  Wait,  please  ;  let  me  go  through  this  again,”  and 
began  the  second  part  once  more.  “  That  was  better, 
wasn’t  it  ?”  she  asked,  as  she  finished. 

Edward  Maxwell  now  perceived  her  meaning  and 
replied — 

“  Yes,  it  will  do,  I  think.” 

“  Another,  please  ?”  said  Winnie. 

“No;  please  excuse  me  to-night.  It  is  enough  to 
give  you  an  idea  of  what  I  can  do ;  is  it  not  ?”  she  said, 
appealing  to  Hugh  Neville.  The  truth  being  that  she 
imagined  Winifred  had  given  her  the  hint  to  play  and 
sing  before  him  for  a  very  different  purpose  to  the  real 
one.  “  He  has  some  relatives,  sisters  perhaps,  who 
want  a  governess  ;  and  so  Winnie  wanted  me  to  show 
him  what  I  can  do,”  she  thought. 

But  Hugh  Neville  was  fairly  puzv.led,  and  for  once 
at  a  loss  for  words. 

“  Come  here,  Mabel,  and  give  me  some  account  of 
3’ourself,”  said  Edward  Maxwell,  drawing  a  chair  near 
his  own  for  her.  “  You  seem  to  have  been  intent  upon 
self-improvement  since  we  parted.” 

She  went  smiling  to  his  side  -,  for  the  moment  every¬ 
thing  else  was  forgotten,  and  he  was  the  same  old 
E^dward  she  used  to  know,  who  took  her  to  task  and 
guided  her  like  an  affectionate  brother.  She  placed 
herself  upon  a  stool  at  his  feet,  clasped  her  hands  on 
her  lap,  and  looked  up  into  his  face. 

“  Do  not  make  the  examination  too  severe.” 

There  was  a  rosy  tint  in  her  cheeks,  a  soft  light  in  • 
her  ej'cs,  and  a  smile  upon  her  lips  ;  the  outline  of 
her  firm  chin  and  white  throat  showing  well  in  the 
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position  she  sat,  her  face  upturned  towards  Edward 
Maxwell. 

Perhaps  Hugh  Neville  appreciated  the  picture ;  he 
certainly  looked  very  attentively  at  it. 

“  Well,  sir,”  cooed  a  soft  little  voice  at  his  side ; 
“  isn’t  she  just  what  I  told  you  she  was  ?” 

“  She  seems  a  nice  sort  of  girl,  I  think,”  he  replied, 
lounging  back  in  his  chair  and  picking  out  bits  from  the 
fringe  of  a  handscrcen  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  and 
blowing  them  from  the  tips  of  his  fingers. 

“ Nice !”  ejaculated  Winifred  indignantly.  “Mabel 
nice  !  Nice,  indeed  !” 

“  Isn’t  she  ?” 

“  Well,  really — oh,  my  pretty  screen !”  she  said, 
holding  her  hand  out  for  it.  “  It  will  be  spoiled  !” 

“  I  beg  your  pardon,  I  am  dangerous  in  proximity 
with  pretty  things.  But  it  is  safe  now,  and  you  can 
go  on  with  your  catechising.” 

She  did  not  perceive  that  he  was  quite  as  willing  it 
should  go  on  as  she. 

“  Well,  then,  do  tell  me  what  you  really  think  of 
her  ?”  said  Winnie  coaxingly. 

“  Strictly  private  and  confidential  ?” 

“  Oh  yes,  of  course  !”  she  replied  in  high  delight. 

“  Then,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  she  seems  a  nice - 

Now  don’t  look  so  fierce.  I  like  the  word  better  than 
good ;  but  to  please  you  I  will  say  good  sort  of  girl,  in 
a  straightforward,  matter-of-fact  sort  of  way.” 

“  Matter-of-fact !  Good  gracious  !  Matter-of-fact ! 
Why,  you  don’t  read  character  a  bit !  Mabel  was 
always  the  most  romantic  of  girls.  Mamma  was  always 
complaining  about  her  romance.  Why  she  was  for 
ever  dreaming  over  books,  and  had  the  most  ideal 
notions  about  things !” 

“  Indeed  !”  He  glanced  across  the  room  at  the  girl’s 
upturned  face,  earnest  now,  and  alive  with  feeling  ;  an 
almost  solemn  expression  in  the  brown  eyes,  and  the 
cheeks  white  as  marble.  Yes ;  there  were  glorious 
possibilities  in  the  face. 

“  Yes,  indeed  !”  exclaimed  impulsive  Winnie.  “  You 
do  not  deserve  to  know  her  if  you  cannot  appreciate 
her  better  than  that.  You  ought  at  once  to  have  seen 
that  she  is  quite — quite  different  to  other  girls  !” 

“  And  have  fallen  fathoms  deep  in  love  with  her. 
Well,  we  none  of  us  know  what  we  may  come  to.” 

“  I  could - !” 

“You  look  very  much  as  though  you  could  box  my 
ears.  Why  what  an  unconscionable  little  woman  you  are  ! 
I  cannot  ask  her  to-night  if  she  will  marry  me,  can  I  ?” 

“  No  ;  nor  any  other  night !”  she  exclaimed,  angrily 
jumping  up  from  her  seat. 

“  What  is  it,  Winnie  ?”  asked  Mabel,  turning  a  tired, 
changed  face  towards  her  cousin,  and  rising  as  she 
sjx)ke  from  her  seat.  Some  remark  of  Edward  Max¬ 
well’s  had  brought  back  the  bitter  remembrance  that  he 
was  not  what  he  seemed,  and  caused  her  quiet  little 
confidential  talk  with  him  to  grow  monosyllabic. 

“  Oh,  nothing !  But  how  tired  you  look,  dear.” 

“  A  little — yes.” 

Hugh  Neville  took  leave. 

But  it  appeared  that  the  little  confidential  chat  which 
Winifred  expected  after  his  departure  was  not  to  be. 


Mabel  pleaded  fatigue,  bade  them  both  good  night,  and 
went  to  her  room  at  once. 

“  What  is  the  matter,  little  woman  ?” 

“  Oh,  I  don’t  know.  Everything  seems  to  go  so 
contrary.  That  lidiculous  Hugh  calling  Mabel  nice — 
nice,  indeed !” 

“  I  see  he  has  been  amusing  himself  at  your  expense. 
But  would  it  not  be  better  to  leave  them  to  find  out 
each  other’s  perfections  themselves,  if  they  are  to  be 
found  out  ?  I  very  much  doubt  if  either  is  likely  to  be 
talked  into  love.  Besides,  Mabel  has  picked  up  some 
ultra  notions,  I  think.  I  do  not  quite  understand  the 
change  that  has  taken  place  in  her,  though  it  is  most 
probably  only  some  phase  incidental  to  imaginative 
people  which  she  is  passing  through.  She  is  very  likely 
to  run  a  little  into  extremes.  Anyhow,  we  shall  know 
more  in  a  day  or  two.” 

Winifred  was  to  know  more  the  very  next  morning. 
After  Edward  Maxwell  had  taken  his  departure,  Mabel 
turned  towards  her  cousin,  and  said,  smiling,  though 
with  a  little  half-sigh — 

“  And  now  to  business,  Winnie.” 

“  Business,  dear  ?” 

They  were  interrupted  by  Hannah’s  entrance  to  clear 
the  table,  and  Mabel  asked  by  the  way — 

“  How  was  it  you  parted  with  Ann — was  she  going 
to  be  married  ?” 

“  N-o — I  will  tell  you.” 

And  when  they  were  once  more  alone  she  went  on 
to  explain,  in  Winnie  fashion,  the  story  of  Martha 
White  and  her  child  being  offered  a  home. 

Mabel  listened  very  gravely.  At  that  moment  it 
happened  that  Martha  White  herself  came  into  the 
room  to  explain  some  mistake  of  the  grocer’s  to  her 
mistress.  Mabel  half-turned  away,  her  eyes  cast  down, 
and  her  face,  even  to  the  brow,  flushing  crimson. 
Martha  read  the  meaning  of  the  averted  face,  shrank 
back,  and,  with  a  murmured  response  to  her  mistress, 
went  from  the  room. 

“  Dear  Mabel,  what  is  the  matter  ?” 

“  Oh,  Winnie  !  little  sister  Winnie  !”  and  there  was 
Mabel  crying  upon  the  other’s  neck  almost  hysterically, 
as  she  had  done  the  night  before. 

Winnie  did  not  understand  this  at  all,  and  was  at  loss 
what  to  say,  but  she  presently  ventured — 

“lam  sure  you  are  sorry  for  poor  Martha,  Mabel. 
She  is  so  penitent  and  humble.” 

Mabel  could  not  analyse  her  own  feelings.  She  was 
as  capable  of  being  pitiful  to  one  guilty  of  an  error 
she  could  not  understand,  as  Winifred  herself ;  and 
yet  Martha’s  presence  in  her  cousin’s  house  disturbed 
her.  Why  was  she  annoyed  at  the  idea  of  Winifred’s 
being  subject  to  contact  which  she  herself  would  not 
have  shrunk  from  ?  She  did  not  ask  herself,  any  more 
than  she  asked  herself  why,  as  time  went  on,  she  so 
jealously  watched  the  bearing  of  others  towards  her 
cousin,  and  took  instant  umbrage  at  anything  which 
might  be  construed  to  mean  want  of  respect. 

“  But  why  should  she  come  here,  Winnie  ?  If  she 
were  really  humble  would  she  not  hide  in  some  corner 
and  die,  rather  than  shame  you  by — by  coming  to  your 
house  ?" 
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Truth  to  tell,  Winifred  was  quite  cast  down  at  this 
speech  coming  from  a  quarter  whence  she  had  hoped  for 
so  much  sympathy  and  assistance. 

“  But,”  she  replied  pretty  bravely,  although  in  a  low 
voice,  “  I  asked  her  to  come.  And,  dear  Mabel,  isn’t 
it  braver  to  live  and  grow  better  than  hide  and  die  ?” 

“  But  why  can’t  she  do  better  somewhere  else — why 
should  not  you  be  spared  ?”  irritably  replied  Mabel. 

“  Why  should  I  be  spared,  dear  ?  Besides,  I  do  not 
feel  any  repulsion.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  wrong 
of  me  or  not,  but  I  feel  more  attracted  towards  Martha 
than  otherwise.  Oh,  Mabel,  the  pity  of  it !”  she  added, 
unconsciously  borrowing  the  poet’s  words. 

But  Mabel  appeared  disinclined  to  carry  on  the  dis¬ 
cussion.  She  only  replied — 

“  You  are  so  good,  Winnie — dear  little  Winnie  ;  so 
different  to  every  one  else  in  the  world  !’’ 

“  Oh,  do  not  say  that !”  ejaculated  Winnie,  honestly 
distressed  at  getting  only  praise,  when  she  had  been  so 
doubtful  about  herself  as  to  look  forward  to  being  a 
little  encouraged  by  Mabel’s  superior  wisdom.  “  Please 
don’t  say  another  word  about  my  goodness.  Tell  me 
about  yourself.” 

“  Very  well,  dear ;  and  in  the  first  place  I  must  tell 
you  that  there  is  a  little  mystery  which  I  cannot  explain 
even  to  you.  I  can  only  say  that,  for  I  know  not  how 
long — it  may  be  years,  and  it  may  be  only  months — I 
have  given  up  my  income,  and  must  depend  upon  my 
own  exertions — you  must  try  to  bear  with  me,  sister.” 

“  Depend  upon  your  own  exertions — given  up  your 
income !  To  whom,  dear  Mabel  ?  For  what  purpose  ?” 

“  That  is  just  what  you  must  try  to  forgive  my  not 
telling  you.  Suppose  you  put  it  down  to  a  foolish 
speculation,  or  something  of  that  sort,  that  is  done  and 
can’t  be  undone.  Ah,  how  I  hate  mysteries.” 

“  But,  dear  Mabel,  why  not  make  a  confidant  of 
Edward  ?  He  would  be  sure  to  know  how  to  help 
you.” 

“  No ;  that  is  just  what  I  cannot  do,”  replied  Mabel 
decidedly.  “No  one  can  help  me.  It  is  just  one  of 
those  mysteries  which  must  be  let  alone.  I  can  only 
say  that  what  I  did  was  of  my  own  free  will,  and  I  alone 
am  to  blame  if  any  one  is  ;  therefore,  dear,  let  us  try  to 
forget  it  and  talk  about  my  future  plans.  Nay,  dear 
Winnie,  I  know  what  you  are  going  to  say,  but  it  must 
not  be  ;  I  am  sure  you  are  wishful  for  my  happiness, 
and  I  hope  you  will  let  me  do  what  is  most  likely  to 
ensure  it — that  is,  work  in  some  way  for  my  daily  bread. 
But  pray  do  not  look  at  me  in  that  way,  you  dear  little 
woman,  as  though  I  was  a  martyr  to  all  sorts  of  miseries. 
If  I  were  ever  so  rich  I  must  do  something  now  ;  do 
believe  it.  It’s  ‘  the  fever  called  living,’  you  know  ;  and  I 
could  not  rest  without  work  of  some  kind.” 

Winifred  looked  lovingly  at  the  face  partly  turned 
from  her,  shadowed  by  a  mystery — doubt — something 
which  the  spirit  wrestled  with,  and  would  in  the  end 
overcome,  promised  the  earnest,  true  eyes. 

“  But,  dear  Mabel - ” 

“  You  need  not  say  it,  dear ;  I  know  how  welcome 
I  am  to  a  home  with  you  and  Edward,  and  I  shall  freely 
accept  it  as  long  as  ever  I  require  it,  whilst  I  am  looking 
out  for  employment  in  whatever  I  am  most  fitted  to  do. 


You  know  I  am  ambitious  of  becoming  an  artist ;  there 
is  nothing  I  should  so  much  delight  in  ;  but  I  can’t  afford 
to  waste  time  in  petting  any  little  talent  I  may  possess  ; 
if  it  is  not  strong  enough  to  live  without  that^it  must  just 
die,  that’s  all.  Mr.  Thorne  procured  me  an  introduc¬ 
tion  to  a  Mr.  Gray,  an  artist  just  now  in  town.  But,  at 
my  request,  it  is  not  stated  that  I  am  very  deeply  inte¬ 
rested  in  the  issue  of  the  interview,  lest  good  nature 
might  make  him  hesitate  about  giving  an  opinion.  If 
the  verdict  is  against  me,  I  must  do  what  I  can  ia 
governcssing.” 

“  Dear  Mabel,  you  almost  take  my  breath  away ! 
What  did  mamma  and  Mr.  Thorne  say  to  all  this  ?” 

“  Oh,  Mr.  Thorne  thought  it  a  very  sensible  plan,  I 
assure  you,”  replied  Mabel,  with  the  least  little  curl  of 
her  lip.  She  had  the  best  reasons  for  believing  that 
Mr.  Thorne  did  not  approve  of  a  young  lady  without 
means  becoming  a  fixture  at  the  Hall,  and  that  her  aunt 
had  already  had  no  influence  whatever  with  her  husband 
in  matters  affecting  his  bank-book,  though  he  was 
“  otherwise  as  good  as  men  generally  are,”  she  told  her 
niece.  “  And  auaty  gave  way  when  she  saw  that  I  really 
wished  it.” 

“  I  never  expected  that  you  would  be  driven  to  work,” 
said  Winifred  dolefully. 

“  But  I  don’t  feel  driven,  dear.  I  want  you  to  under¬ 
stand  that  work,  as  you  call  it,  agrees  with  me  better 
than  anything.  I  have  been  trying  it  the  last  three 
months,  and  ‘  found  my  acquaintance  there,’  as  dear  old 
Herbert  would  say.  Edward  acknowledged  last  night 
that  I  had  lost  no  time.”  She  laughed  out  merrily,  “  If 
you  look  at  me  like  that  I  will  qualify  for  a  physician, 
and  settle  down  in  the  village  under  your  very  nose  !” 

“  Oh,  Mabel,  I  am  sure  you  will  always  be  a  gentle¬ 
woman.” 

“  I  didn’t  say  I  wanted  to  be  a  gentleman,  did  I,  you 
old-fashioned,  precise  little  woman  ?” 

“  But  a  doctor  ?  You  couldn’t  be  that — I’m  sure 
you  couldn’t !” 

“  Is  that  intended  as  an  imputation  on  my  abilities, 
ma’am  ?  But  only  think,  Winnie,  how  delightful  it  will 
be  if  I  am  able  to  earn  money  by  doing  just  what  I  like 
best  to  do ;  although,  if  I  am  not  to  be  so  fortunate,  it 
is  better  to  know  the  worst  at  once,  isn’t  it  ?”  What 
do  you  say  to  accompanying  me  to  the  artist’s  to-day  ? 
We  can  perhaps  catch  a  mid-day  train — there  must  be 
one  from  here,  I  think — and  then  we  could  get  back  in 
good  time.  Will  you  ?” 

“  Yes  ;  if  you  wish  to  go  to-day,  of  course  I  will. 
But  you  must  give  me  a  little  time  for  my  housekeepings 
first — dinner,  and  so  forth,  you  know.” 

“  Very  well,  I  will  go  and  unpack  meanwhile,”  replied 
Mabel,  looking  at  her  watch.  “  It  is  half-past  nine. 
Say  an  hour  for  housekeepings  and  unpacking,  half  an 
hour  each  for  dressing  and  getting  to  the  station.  Ah, 
here  is  a  Bradshaw.  Let  me  see,  1 2. 1 5.  Yes ;  we 
shall  have  ample  time  to  catch  that.” 

Winifred  looked  quite  bewildered.  Was  this  the  idle, 
dreamy  Mabel  she  had  known  a  few  months  before  ? 
But  she  went  at  once  to  pay  her  customary  morning 
visit  to  the  kitchen,  got  through  what  she  had  to  do  as 
quickly  as  possible,  and  followed  her  cousin  upstairs. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

DISAPPOINTMENT. 

SHE  found  Mabel  seated  on  the  carpet  beside  an  open 
box,  the  contents  of  which  were  half  tumbled  out, 
whilst  she  appeared  to  have  become  so  absorbed  in  a 
book  which  lay  open  in  her  lap  as  to  have  forgotten 
everything  else.  She  did  not  even  hear  Winifred  enter 
the  room. 

“  Forffcttinof,  or  never 
Eejfrettiiiff,  it«  roses  — 

Its  old  asitations 
Of  myrtles  and  ro^es.” 

“  I  am  ready  to  help  you,  de:.r  Mabel.” 

“  Winnie !  Oh,  I  had  quite  forgotten,”  replied  Mabel, 
looking  up,  and  reluctantly  closing  her  book.  “  I  came 
upon  one  of  my  pets,  you  see.” 

This  was  more  like  the  Mabel  of  old  ;  and  Winifred 
looked  on  with  recovered  spirits.  The  book  was  put 
aside,  and  Mabel  became  more  business-like  again, 
although  she  did  not  keep  up  the  character  in  the  eyes 
of  the  neat  Winnie  as  she  had  done  downstairs.  Books, 
drawings,  &c.,  were  lifted  out  of  the  box  with  religious 
care. 

“  And  the  rest  are  clothes,”  she  said,  indicating  the 
heterogenous  heap  upon  the  floor,  “  waiting  a  tap  from 
your  fairy  wand  to  fall  into  order.” 

“  They  want  a  great  many  taps,  you  untidy  girl,” 
gaily  replied  Winifred,  as  she  at  once  began  to  arrange 
the  things  into  a  little  better  order.  “  I  am  sure  mamma 
was  not  present  at  the  packing  of  this  box.” 

“  No  ;  aunty  and  I  hold  different  opinions  respecting 
the  value  of  things,  so  I  surreptitiously  packed  this  myself, 
putting  my  pets  in  the  middle,  and  clothes  and  things 
round.  It  has  answered  admirably,  too,”  she  added, 
examining  a  book,  “  not  an  edge  rubbed.” 

“  I  don’t  call  this  an  admirable  success,”  observed 
Winnie,  shaking  out  a  tumbled  dress. 

“  Ah,  something  or  somebody  always  goes  to  the 
wall,  you  know.  Lot  me  see ;  I  think  I  will  take  these 
two  sketches,  they  are  the  best,”  said  Mabel,  tying  them 
up. 

Then  they  set  out  for  the  railway  station,  found 
themselves  in  good  time,  and  in  half  an  hour  were  in 
London.  At  the  terminus  they  took  a  cab  for  Guildford- 
street. 

“  Dear  Mabel,  you  are  looking  so  anxious.” 

“lam  wondering  what  the  verdict  will  be.  It  will 
mean  so  much  to  me — so  much  !” 

“  Oh,  Mabel !  How  I  hope  you  will  succeed  !” 
ejaculated  Winifred,  glancing  at  the  other’s  flushed 
cheeks  and  anxious  eyes,  and  beginning  to  understand 
what  the  disappointment  would  be.” 

“  I  hope  so,  too,  dear ;  but  there  must  be  no  appeal 
to  Mr.  Grey’s  good  nature.  I  think — perhaps  it  would 
be  best  for  me  to  see  him  alone,  if  you  don’t  mind  wait¬ 
ing  here  in  the  cab  for  me  ?” 

In  truth,  she  was  afraid  that  her  cousin  might  prevent 
her  hearing  the  whole  truth  by  allowing  her  anxiety  to 
be  too  evident.  Winifred  consented,  and  w'hen  they 
arrived  at  their  destination,  Mabel  entered  the  house 
alone.  In  half  an  hour  she  reappeared  at  the  door, 
accompanied  by  a  genial-looking,  elderly  man. 


“  Time,  my  dear  young  lady,  time.” 

“  You  have  been  very  kind,  sir ;  I  cannot  now  tell 
you  how  much  I  appreciate  your  plain  speaking,  how 
much  heart-burning  you  have  spared  me.  Good  morn¬ 
ing,  Mr,  Gray,  and  thank  you  once  again.” 

“  But - ”  began  Winnie,  as  they  were  driven  away. 

“  Oh,  Mabel,  it  is  a  disappointment.” 

“  Hush  !  Presently  I  will  tell  you,”  and  Mabel  sat 
looking  straight  before  her  w'ith  stern  eyes,  her  lips 
compressed,  and  her  cheeks  colourless.  But  in  a  few 
minutes  the  colour  came  slowly  back  to  her  face,  and 
she  turned  and  kissed  her  cousin’s  cheek. 

“  I  shall  not  make  a  fortune  at  picture-painting,  little 
sister.” 

“  Then  I  think  he  knows  nothing  about  it  himself,” 
indignantly  ejaculated  Winnie.  “  And  I  shouldn’t  care 
a  bit  about  his  opinion  if  I  were  you  !  I  am  sure  that 
woodland  sketch  is  quite  perfect !  What  would  he  say 
to  my  drawings  by  the  side  of  them,  I  should  like  to 
know  ?”  added  the  logical  little  woman.  “  I  shouldn’t 
wonder  if  he  was  jealous  !” 

“  Dear  Winnie,  he  was  very  kind.” 

“  Not  if  he  said  you  can’t  draw.” 

“  But  he  did  not  say  that.  He  went  so  far  as  to  say 
that  I  might  become  an  artist  in  a  year  or  two.  But 
that  was  only  a  might  be,  and  I  cannot  spare  the  time — 
not  at  present.  If  in  years  to  come  I  am  independent 

again -  But  I  will  not  think  of  that — not  for  a 

moment.  I  must  now  turn  my  thoughts  to  governessing, 
and  what  I  undertake  to  do  I  will  endeavour  to  do  well. 
Do  you  know  any  one  .about  you  requiring  a  governess  ? 
How  nice  if  I  could  get  some  morning  pupils  and  make 
yours  my  home.  The  work  would  seem  nothing  to  me 
then  !” 

“  If  you  insist  upon  doing  something  that  would  be 
the  very  best  plan,”  said  Winnie,  brightening  up  at  the 
idea  of  having  Mabel  with  her.  “Let  me  think.  I  know 
so  few.  I  w'onder — Mrs.  Bernard  was  saying  some¬ 
thing  about  her  difficulty  in  finding  a  suitable  governess 
for  her  children.  Shall  we  call  upon  her  as  we  go 
home  ?  The  Grange  where  she  lives  is  not  far  out  of 
the  village,  if  you  are  not  too  tired  ?” 

“  Oh  no,  I  should  like  it — we  have  had  no  walking, 
you  know.  Who  is  this  Mrs.  Bernard,  Winnie?” 

“  She  is  the  widow  of  a  city  merchant,  with  a  young 
family,  and,  I  believe,  large  means.  She  lives  in  a  large 
house,  with  a  great  many  servants,  and  every  one  visits 
her,  though  she  is  not  considered  very  high  tort,  even  in 
this  place.  But  she  is  so  kind-hearted.  She  and  I  get 
on  extremely  well  together,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  like 
her  when  you  come  to  know  her.  You  won’t  mind 
her  English  being  a  little  doubtful,  dear  ?” 

“I?  No;  there  is  a  more  offensive  vulgarity  than 
that.” 

Turning  off  from  the  mtiin  road  leading  from  the 
station  the  cousins  w.ilked  across  a  couple  of  fields, 
went  up  a  lane  overshadowed  with  trees  until  they 
came  to  a  showy-looking  lodge,  where  Winifred  rang 
a  very  loud-clanging  bell. 

Mrs.  Bernard  was  at  home ;  and  though  her  grand 
surroundings — the  green  and  gold  footman,  crimson 
and  gold  drawing-room,  and  her  very  elaborate  toilet — 
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seemed  by  contrast  to  make  her  homely  face  and  figure 
appear  still  more  homely,  Mabel  could  see  that  the 
mistress  of  the  Grange  possessed  a  heart  which  no 
amount  of  grandeur  could  make  less  warm. 

“  Now  this  is  kind  to  return  my  call  so  soon !”  she 
said,  kissing  Winifred’s  check.  She  had  taken  quite  a 
fancy  to  the  pretty  young  wife  who  showed  an  interest 
in  housekeeping.  I'hcn  much  attracted,  though  slightly 
awed,  by  Mabel’s  distingue  appearance,  she  said  a  few 
kind  words  to  “  My  cousin,  Mabel  Vane.” 

“lam  very  pleased  to  see  you.  I’m  sure.  Miss  Vane. 
I  hope  you  are  going  to  make  a  long  stay,  and  will  like 
Haylston.  You  must  let  my  girls  show  you  the  pretty 
walks  about  here  ;  they  will  be  very  glad.” 

“  You  are  very  kind,”  replied  Mabel ;  “  but  my  time 
will  not  be  my  own — not  for  long,  I  hope.  I  am 
hoping  to  obtain  a  situation.” 

“  A  situation !”  Kind-hearted  as  she  was  Mrs. 
Bernard  could  hardly  keep  the  evidence  of  the  shock 
out  of  her  fiice.  “  Not  service,  to  be  sure  ?  No ; 
that  couldn’t  be !” 

Mabel  smiled  pleasantly — 

“  A  governess’s  situation,  Mrs.  Bernard.” 

“  Oh  yes,  of  course.  I  beg  your  pardon.  I’m  sure, 
my  dear.  But  the  ladies  who  write  to  me  always  say 
‘  engagement.’  Bless  me,  one  lady  wrote  such  a  letter 
as  never  was,  because  I  called  it  situation.  She  said 
that  by-and-by  there  would  be  no  difference  between 
housemaids  and  governesses.” 

“  I  don’t  see  why  any  one  should  be  offended  at  such 
nonsense !”  replied  Mabel,  laughing.  “  It  must  be  a 
very  poor  lady  who  depends  upon  such  trifles  for 
keeping  up  her  dignity.” 

“  I  don’t  know,  my  dear  ;  the  ladies  I’ve  had  to  do 
with  are  very  particular.  I’m  sure  nobody  could  mean 
to  be  polite  more  than  I  do.  I  wouldn’t  wound  any 
one’s  feelings,  if  I  could  help  it  -,  but  it’s  very  hard 
work  to  please  my  governesses.  Now  what  do  you 
think  of  Miss  St.  Clair,  who  is  living  with  me  now, 
sending  a  message  by  my  own  footman  that  ‘  she  had 
always  been  accustomed  to  live  with  ladies  who  knew 
how  to  pronounce  her  name,’  because  I  called  her  Sin¬ 
clair.  Then,  only  yesterday,  she  told  Jemima  that  her 
walk  showed  what  her  grandfather  was,  though  I’m 
sure  the  child  doesn’t  walk  like  a  butcher,  that  I  can 
see.  But  I  never  set  myself  up  to  be  anything  very 
great ;  and  if  Miss  St.  Clair  Had  only  come  to  me, 
instead  of  telling  her  grievance  to  the  servants  and 
Jemima,  I  would  have  done  what  I  could  to  mend 
matters.  It’s  easy  enough  to  call  her  Saint  Clair,  if 
she  likes  that  best,  you  know.” 

“  If  that  woman  is  going  to  leave  you  I  wish  you 
would  try  me,  Mrs.  Bernard,”  said  Mabel. 

“  Would  you  like  to  come,  my  dear  ?”  replied  that 
lady,  looking  doubtfully  at  her  visitor’s  elegant  figure. 

“  I  should,  indeed ;  and  I  think  I  can  conscien¬ 
tiously  undertake  what  you  require,  as  your  daughters 
are  young.  Let  me  tell  you  what  I  can  do.”  And 
she  ran  through  a  list  of  her  attainments. 

“  Really  you’ve  quite  put  me  in  spirits.  But  the 
walking  out — no ;  of  course  you  wouldn’t  like  to  do 
that  ? — well,  perhaps  Jane - ” 


“  I  should  like  to  do  my  duty,  Mrs.  Bernard,  and  I 
think  your  children  ought  to  walk  with  me.” 

“Then  I  shall  consider  myself  fortunate  indeed,  my 
dear,”  replied  Mrs.  Bernard,  with  a  sigh  of  relief. 
“  You — will  stay  lunch.  Miss  Vane?” 

“  Yes,  please,”  said  Mabel,  frankly  accepting  the 
meal  which  the  other  seemed  to  feel  a  delicacy  in 
offering ;  “  and  we  can  walk  before  or  after,  according 
to  the  time  you  have  it.” 

Then  the,  to  Mrs.  Bernard,  still  more  delicate  ques¬ 
tion  of  terms  was  mentioned.  She  proved  much  more 
liberal  than  Mabel  could  have  hoped,  and  they  parted 
with  mutual  expressions  of  goodwill. 

“  What  a  nice  kind  creature  !  Am  I  not  fortunate, 
Winnie  ?” 

But  Winifred  couldn’t  take  kindly  to  the  idea  of  her 
Mabel  teaching,  or  indeed  working,  for  money  in  any 
way. 

“  Dear  little  sister,  what  in  the  world  are  you  looking 
so  indignant  about  ?” 

“  I  can’t  bear  the  idea  !” 

“  That  is  just  morbid.  I’ve  a  great  mind  to  call  you 
St.  Winifred.  I  consider  myself  the  most  fortunate  of 
girls,  and  that  ought  to  satisfy  your  proud  little 
ladyship !” 

But  it  did  not  quite,  it  seemed.  Winifred  walked 
down  the  village  with  quite  an  air,  her  cousin  laugh¬ 
ingly  told  her.  They  arrived  home  only  in  time  to  run 
up  and  prepare  for  dinner. 

Edward  Maxwell  listened  silently  to  the  account  the 
two  gave  of  the  day’s  proceedings.  But  Mabel  found 
his  fixed  inquiring  look  at  her  rather  difficult  to  bear. 
“  He  sees  there  is  a  reason  for  it  all  which  I  have  not 
told  Winnie,”  she  thought.  If  he  did,  he  kept  his  con¬ 
clusion  to  himself. 

They  found  Hugh  Neville  in  the  drawing-room,  and 
he  was  soon  made  acquainted  with  Mabel’s  engagement. 

“  Is  teaching  your  mission,  then.  Miss  Vane  ?” 

“  I  hope  so,  since  I  have  undertaken  to  do  it,  Mr. 
Neville.  My  cousin  hasn’t  told  you  all.  I  was  ambitious 
to  be  something  else,  but  that  is  not  to  be — at  least,  not 
just  yet.” 

“Is  it  an  impertinence  to  ask  what  is  not  to  be ?” 

“  Painting.  I  have  just  enough  talent  to  tantalise 
me  with  hope.  I  brought  with  me  an  introduction  to 
an  artist  in  London,  and  carried  some  sketches  to  show 
him  this  afternoon  ;  but  his  verdict  is  against  me — that 
is,  he  says  I  have  so  much  to  unlearn  as  well  as  to  learn 
that  I  must  be  content  to  plod  on  some  time  before  there 
would  be  any  chance  of  my  obtaining  money  at  the  work, 
and  I  cannot  afford  to  give  the  time.” 

“  May  I  see  the  sketches  you  carried  to  him  ? — I  must 
get  at  this  girl’s  weak  point,”  he  thought.  “  Is  it  art?” 

He  looked  curiously  at  the  sketch  she  gave  him. 

“  Ah  !  you  do  something  else  besides  draw.” 

“  People  who  cannot  conscientiously  admire  what  you 
have  done  always  throw  you  a  crumb  about  you  being 
able  to  do  something  else.” 

“  Why  were  you  not  satisfied  to  paint  from  reality  ?” 

“  That  is  reality,  Mr.  Neville,  so  far  as  I  could  copy' 
it ;  though  it  is  fairyland,  too,  to  me,  because  I  know  so 
little  about  it.  It  is  intended  to  be  a  faithful  represen- 
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tation  of  a  woodland  view  opposite  our  old  cottage  as  it 
appeared  to  us  from  the  distance  across  the  river.  It  was 
a  fancy  of  mine  never  to  approach  very  close,  lest  the 
illusion  should  be  dispelled  by  its  turning  out  to  be  but 
an  every-day  island  after  all.  Do  you  remember  my 
shutting  my  eyes  when  Edward  rowed  us  past  it  one 
evening,  Winnie  ?” 

“  You  are  very  happy  in  foliage.” 

She  looked  up  at  him  with  a  frank  smile. 

“  Y'ou  are  not  a  very  formidable  critic.  Mr.  Grey 
found  great  fault  with  my  foliage.  The  water  is  good, 
is  it  not  ?”  she  added,  drawing  nearer  to  his  side,  and 
looking  critically  at  the  sketch.  “  And  the  distance  in 
the  haze.” 

They  stood  at  the  window,  and  he  looked  down  into 
the  quiet,  calm  face  upturned  towards  him,  the  brown  eyes 
so  frankly  meeting  his,  with  something  akin  to  wonder. 
Was  this  a  woman  ?  Had  she  no  self-consciousness  that 
she  could  look  and  talk  to  him  in  that  way  ?  Perhaps 
Hugh  Neville  was  a  little  piqued,  although  he  would  not 
acknowledge  it,  even  to  himself.  He  had  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  be  worshipped  amongst  women  both  before 
and  after  his  accession  to  wealth,  and  to  be  met  upon 
equal  terms  in  this  way — to  have  his  little  attempts  at 
flattery  carelessly  tossed  back  to  him — was,  to  say  the 
least,  novel.  At  any  rate,  it  would  be  a  new  sensation 
to  watch  the  working  of  this  girl’s  mind.  Was  she 
romantic,  as  Winifred  had  said  she  was,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  her  own  denial  ?  Could  romance,  intelligence,  and 
energy  of  purpose  dwell  together  in  one  woman  ?  He 
thought  of  the  romantic  and  silly,  the  intellectual  and 
unfeminine,  the  energetic  without  purpose  women  whom 
he  had  met  and  found  in  their  several  ways  so  objec¬ 
tionable.  What  new  combination  was  now  presented  to 
him  ?  Vain  were  Winifred’s  endeavours  to  draw  out 
Mabel’s  attractions  for  his  delectation  to-night. 

“  No,  dear  Winnie.  Mr.  Neville  knows  what  I  can 
do  now,  and,  besides,  I  may  consider  myself  engaged  to 
Mrs.  Bernard,  you  know.” 

At  once  the  problem  of  the  night  before  was  solved  ; 
he  understood  now  what  had  been  her  motive  for  so 
readily  playing  and  singing  to  him.  She  got  some  work, 
and  drew  a  low  chair  towards  the  window,  leaving  the 
others  to  carry  on  the  conversation  without  her.  But 
unobservant  as  he  appeared,  Hugh  Neville  made  good 
use  of  his  eyes,  and  he  knew  that  the  work  only  served 
as  an  excuse.  Mabel’s  eyes  were  fixed  beyond  Wini¬ 
fred’s  pretty  flowers,  the  lawn,  the  meadow,  and  even, 
it  seemed,  the  distant  wave  of  the  hills  ;  something 
farther  off  still — perhaps  some  picture  she  was  denied 
the  power  to  transfer  to  canvas.  Tears  glittered  in  her 
eyes,  as  though  she  were  bidding  a  sorrowful  adieu  to 
her  hopes.  He  saw  the  tears,  and  perhaps  something  of 
the  cause. 

“  May  I  bring  you  some  coffee.  Miss  Vane  ?” 

“  Thank  you.” 

And  Hugh  Neville  found  himself  walking  across  the 


room  laden  with  a  cup  and  saucer.  He  certainly  gave 
the  impression  of  the  burden  being  a  little  beyond  his 
strength,  but  it  was  done,  and  an  exclamation  of  delight 
rose  to  Winifred’s  lips,  although  at  a  look  from  her 
husband  she  checked  its  utterance. 

“  Your  work  seems  very  absorbing,  Miss  Vane.  You 
ladies  seem  to  find  an  endless  resource  in  that  sort  of 
stitching  work.” 

“  It  is  no  resource  to  me,  Mr.  Neville.  I  am  afraid 
I  do  not  like  the  stitching  so  much  as  I  ought.  One’s 
thoughts  will  not  keep  with  one’s  fingers.  1  must  have 
been  dreaming,  I  think,  for  I  had  forgotten  this  was  in 
my  hands.” 

“  Ah,  yours  is  the  age  for  rosy  dreams.” 

“  Perhaps  it  would  be  better  for  me  if  they  were  less 
rosy,”  she  replied  absently — more  to  herself  than  him. 

“  ‘  They  are  form  without  substance, 

A  mental  mirage, 

.  And  they  hindle  a  thirst 

Which  they  cannot  assuage.’  ” 

“  May  I  ask  whom  you  are  quoting  ?” 

“  I  beg  pardon.  Oh,  yes,  tea.” 

She  took  the  cup  from  his  hand,  placed  it  upon  a  table 
near  her,  and  turned  her  eyes  again  towards  the  scene 
from  the  window,  evidently  forgetting  his  existence. 

He  lounged  back  to  his  seat,  and  chatted  in  his  usual 
fashion  with  Winnie  and  her  husband.  They  saw  that 
Mabel  preferred  sitting  silent  and  apart,  and  humoured 
her  fancy.  But  presently  she  found  herself  partly  and 
then  wholly  conscious  of  the  subject  of  their  conversa¬ 
tion,  listening  with  some  astonishment  to  Hugh  Neville’s 
satirical  banter.  Perhaps  he  was  aware  that  her  atten¬ 
tion  was  aroused,  and  went  a  little  farther  than  usual  in 
consequence.  He  succeeded  in  bringing  her  to  Winnie’s 
side  with  flushed  cheeks,  and  a  somewhat  defiant  expres¬ 
sion  in  her  eyes.  But  she  stood  there  silently  regarding 
him  ;  nothing  he  said  could  draw  her  into  an  argument. 

“What  is  this  girl  ?”  he  thought,  taking  note  through 
his  half-closed  eyelids  of  her  look  and  attitude  of  de¬ 
fiance,  as  she  stood  there  facing  him,  with  her  hand 
upon  the  back  of  Winifred’s  chair.  “  I  should  like  to 
cross  swords  with  her  j  ust  to  see  how  she  would  defend 
herself.  By  Jove  !  she  looks  as  if  she  were  saying,  ‘  A 
fair  field  and  no  favour  now.’  ” 

But  he  challenged  in  vain.  He  took  his  departure  no 
better  acquainted  with  Mabel  Vane  than  he  had  been  the 
night  before. 

One  thing  he  had,  however,  very  materially  changed 
his  opinion  about.  “  A  splendid  woman  she  will  be  in  a 
year  or  two.  And  if  her  character  is  in  any  way  equal 

to - What  is  the  girl  ?  The  most  finished  coquette 

could  not  be  more  tantalising,  and  yet -  I’ll  swear 

she’s  no  actress.  But  what  is  it  to  me  Simply  an 
amusement  to  study  her  until  she  turns  out  to  be  like 
the  rest — like  the  rest.”  And  he  tossed  away  his  half- 
consumed  cigar  with  a  gesture  of  contempt,  mentally 
shaking  himself  free  from  the  subject. 
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FRIEND  FRITZ :  A  TALE  OF  THE  BANKS  OF  THE  LAUTER. 

BY  MM.  ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN. 


IV. 

S  there  anything  in  this  lower  world  pleasanter  than 
to  sit  down  with  three  or  four  old  comrades  and 
friends  at  a  well-served  table  in  the  old  family  dining¬ 
room,  and  there  to  Listen  your  napkin  gravely  below 
your  chin,  to  plunge  the  ladle  into  a  tureen  of  good 
smoking  lobster-soup,  and  to  pass  round  the  plates, 
saying,  “  Taste  that,  my  friends,  and  tell  me  what  you 
think  of  it  ?” 

How  happy  one  feels  to  sit  down  to  such  a  dinner, 
with  the  windows  thrown  wide  open  to  the  blue  sky  of 
spring  or  autumn  ! 

And  when  you  take  the  large  horn-handled  carving- 
knife  to  cut  a  succession  of  melting  slices  from  the  noble 
leg  of  mutton,  or  the  silver  fish-slice  to  divide  longitu¬ 
dinally  with  great  care  a  magnificent  pike  h  la  gelee,  the 
mouth  stuffed  with  parsley,  with  what  an  air  of  absorb¬ 
ing  interest  the  others  watch  you  ! 

Then  when,  with  backward  sweep  of  the  arm,  you 
seize  another  bottle  from  the  cooler  behind  your  chair 
and  place  it  between  your  knees,  in  order  to  draw  the 
cork  noiselessly,  how  they  chuckle  inwardly,  thinking 
to  themselves,  “What  is  this  he  is  going  to  give  us 
now  ?” 

Ah,  I  tell  you  it  is  a  great  pleasure  to  treat  your  old 
friends  in  this  way,  and  to  think,  “  I  shall  do  the  same 
year  after  year  until  the  Almighty  calls  us  hence,  and 
we  all  sleep  in  peace  in  Abraham’s  bosom.” 

And  when,  about  the  fifth  or  sixth  bottle,  the  faces 
grow  animated;  when  some  feel  all  at  once  prompted  to 
praise  the  goodness  of  the  Lord  who  loads  us  with 
blessings ;  others  to  celebrate  the  glory  of  old  Germany, 
its  pates,  its  hams,  and  its  noble  wines-,  when  Kasper 
becomes  affected  and  asks  pardon  of  Michael  for  having 
borne  him  a  grudge,  a  fact  of  which  Michael  was  quite 
ignorant;  and  Christian,  his  headdroopingon  his  shoulder, 
laughs  to  himself  as  he  thinks  of  father  Bischoff,  who 
died  ten  years  before,  and  whom  he  had  quite  forgotten  ; 
when  others  talk  of  the  chase,  others,  again,  of  music, 
all  together,  stopping  from  time  to  time  to  burst  out 
laughing  ;  then  it  is  that  the  affair  really  becomes  excit¬ 
ing,  and  the  paradise  of  the  hon  vivant  makes  its  appear¬ 
ance  on  the  earth. 

Well,  this  was  precisely  the  state  of  things  at  Frantz 
Kobus’s  towards  one  o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  The  old 
wine  had  produced  its  effect. 

Tall  Frederick  Schoultz,  formerly  secretary  to  Kobus’s 
father,  and  a  sergeant  of  the  Landwehr  in  the  year  1814, 
with  his  immense  blue  overcoat,  his  peruke  tied  in  the 
rat’s-tail  fashion,  his  long  arms  and  longer  legs,  his  flat 
back  and  pointed  nose,  was  using  the  most  extraordinary 
gestures  to  describe  how  in  the  campaign  of  France  he 
had  narrowly  escaped  being  killed  in  a  certain  village  in 
Alsace,  where  he  lay  as  if  dead,  while  two  peasants 
were  pulling  off  his  boots.  He  shut  his  lips  tight, 
opened  his  eyes  wide,  and  shouted  at  the  top  of  his 


voice,  opening  his  hands  as  if  he  had  been  still  in  the 
same  critical  position.  “  I  never  budged  !  I  thought  to 
myself,  ‘  If  you  budge  they  will  think  nothing  of 
sticking  their  pitchforks  through  your  back  !’  ” 

He  was  relating  this  incident  to  fat  Mr.  Haan,  the 
tax-collector,  who  made  a  pretence  of  listening  to  him ; 
whilst  with  huge,  round  paunch,  purple  face,  and 
loosened  necktie,  his  great  eyes  brimming  with  soft 
tears,  he  was  laughing  at  the  thoughts  of  the  approaching 
shooting  season.  From  time  to  time  he  raised  himself  up 
as  if  to  say  something,  but  sunk  back  again  gently  into 
his  chair,  his  fat  hand,  covered  with  rings,  resting  on  the 
table  beside  his  glass. 

Joseph  looked  grave  and  thoughtful,  and  his  bronzed 
features  were  expressive  of  inward  contemplation.  He 
had  thrown  back  his  long  woolly  locks  from  his  temples, 
and  his  dark  eyes  seemed  to  lose  themselves  in  the  azure 
sky,  which  was  visible  through  the  upper  panes  of  lofty 
windows. 

Kobus  himself  was  laughing  so  heartily  whilst  listen¬ 
ing  to  the  great  Frederick,  that  his  broad  nose  seemed 
to  spread  itself  over  half  his  face,  but  he  uttered  no 
sound,  although  his  face  was  absolutely  distorted  with 
mirth,  and  looked  like  the  comic  mask  of  the  ancient 
drama. 

“  Come,  boys,  another  glass  !”  exclaimed  he.  “  The 
bottle  is  still  half-full.” 

And  all  drank,  the  bottle  passing  rapidly  from  hand 
to  hand. 

It  was  at  this  moment  that  old  David  Sichel  entered, 
and  you  can  imagine  the  enthusiastic  cries  with  which 
he  was  welcomed. 

“  Here’s  David  !  Hallo,  David  !  Welcome  !  You’ve 
come  in  good  time.” 

The  old  rabbi,  throwing  a  sardonic  glance  over  the 
half-eaten  tarts,  the  broken  pates,  and  the  empty  bottles, 
at  once  understood  the  pitch  to  which  the  feast  had 
arrived,  and  smiled  in  his  beard. 

“Ha!  David,  it  was  time!”  cried  Kobus,  in  high  glee-, 
“  in  ten  minutes  more  I  should  have  sent  the  gendarmes 
to  fetch  you.  We  have  been  expecting  you  this  half- 
hour.” 

“  Yes,  5'ou  seem  to  have  been  mourning  over  my 
absence,”  said  the  old  rabbi  in  a  sarcastic  tone. 

“  It  only  wanted  that !”  said  Kobus,  making  room 
for  him.  “Here,  take  a  chair,  old  boy,  and  sit  you 
down.  What  a  pity  you  can’t  taste  this  pate ;  it  is 
delicious !” 

“  Yes,”  cried  the  tall  Frederick,  but  it  is  treife  (for¬ 
bidden);  he  daren’t  do  it.  The  hams,  the  forced  meat, 
and  the  sausages  were  all  made  for  us  heathens.” 

“  And  the  indigestions  also,”  added  David,  laughing 
quietly.  “How  often  has  your  father,  Johann  Schoyltz, 
told  me  the  same  thing  ?  It’s  a  family  joke,  which  has 
come  down  from  father  to  son,  like  the  rat-tailed  perukes 
and  the  velvet  breeches  with  knee-buckles.  But  never- 
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theless,  if  your  father  had  loved  the  hams,  the  forced- 
meat  balls,  and  the  sausages  less,  he  would  be  still  as 
fresh  and  hale  as  I  am.  But  you,  scoffers  as  you  are, 
won’t  hear  reason,  and  one  after  another  of  you  allow 
yourselves  to  be  caught  like  rats  in  a  rat-trap,  from  your 
love  of  bacon.” 

“  Listen  to  the  old  posche-Israel  pretending  to  be  afraid 
of  indigestion !”  cried  Kobus,  “  as  if  it  wasn’t  the  law 
of  Moses  that  forbids  him.” 

“  Hold  your  peace,”  interrupted  David,  with  a  nasal 
twang  ;  “I  say  that  for  those  who  would  not  compre¬ 
hend  better  reasons,  but  it  ought  to  suffice  you ;  it  is 
quite  good  enough  for  a  sergeant  of  Landwehr  who 
allows  himself  to  be  drawn  by  the  boots  out  of  a  gutter 
in  Alsace.  Indigestion  is  at  least  as  dangerous  as  a 
prod  with  a  pitchfork.” 

A  perfect  roar  of  laughter  burst  forth  on  all  sides, 
and  the  tall  Frederick,  raising  his  finger  threateningly, 
said — 

“  David,  I  will  pay  you  for  that  by-and-by  !” 

But  he  could  think  of  nothing  by  way  of  reply,  and 
the  old  rabbi  joined  heartily  in  the  general  laughter. 

Just  then  the  strapping  Freutzel,  from  the  tavern  of 
the  Boeuf  Rouge,  h.aving  already  cleared  the  table,  made 
her  appearance  from  the  kitchen  carrying  a  tray  with 
cups  and  saucers,  and  Katel  followed  with  a  salver  con¬ 
taining  the  coffee-pot  and  the  liqueurs. 

The  old  rabbi  took  his  place  between  Kobus  and 
Joseph.  Frederick  Schoultz  gravely  pulled  a  huge  Ulm 
pipe  from  the  pocket  of  his  overcoat,  while  Fritz  pro¬ 
duced  a  box  of  cigars  from  the  cupboard. 

Katel  had  just  left  the  room,  and  the  door  still  stood 
open,  when  a  little  fresh  gay  voice  was  heard  exclaiming 
in  the  kitchen — 

“  Ah  !  good-day.  Mademoiselle  Katel.  Good  gra¬ 
cious  !  what  a  grand  dinner  you  are  having  ! — all  the 
town  is  talking  of  it.” 

“  Hush  !”  said  the  old  servant. 

And  the  door  w'as  shut. 

Instantly  every  ear  was  on  the  stretch  in  the  dining¬ 
room,  and  fat  collector  Haan  said — 

“  Hallo !  what  a  sweet  voice !  Did  you  hear  ?  Why, 
Kobus,  where  did  you  get  such  a  nightingale  ?” 

“  Katel !  Katel !”  cried  Kobus,  turning  round  in  great 
surprise. 

'Fhe  kitchen-door  opened  again. 

“  Has  anything  been  forgotten,  sir  ?”  asked  Katel. 

“  No,  but  who  is  that  outside  there  ?” 

“  It’s  little  Suzel,  you  know,  the  daughter  of  Christel, 
your  farm-manager  at  Meisenthal.  She  has  brought  a 
basket  of  eggs  and  fresh  butter.” 

“  Ah  !  so  it’s  little  Suzel.  Well,  let  her  come  in. 
It  is  more  than  five  months  since  I  saw  her.” 

Katel  returned  to  the  kitchen. 

“  Suzel,  the  master  wishes  you  to  go  in.” 

“  But,  good  gracious.  Mademoiselle  Katel,  “  Fm  not 
dressed !” 

“  Suzel !”  shouted  Kobus,  “  come  here  at  once.” 

And  forthwith  a  pretty  young  girl,  about  sixteen  or 
seventeen,  as  fresh  as  a  rosebud,  with  rosy  cheeks  and 
fair  complexion,  blue  eyes,  a  little  straight  nose  with 
delicately-cut  nostrils,  pouting  red  lips,  and  dressed  in 


a  little  white  woollen  petticoat  and  blue  linen  jacket, 
made  her  appearance  at  the  door,  hanging  down  her 
head  and  overwhelmed  with  confusion. 

All  the  guests  gazed  at  her  with  looks  of  admiration, 
and  Kobus  seemed  quite  surprised  at  her  appearance. 

“  Why,  how  you  are  grown,  Suzel !”  said  he. 
“  But  come  in  ;  don’t  be  afraid — we  won’t  eat  you.” 

“  Oh,  I  know  that  quite  well,”  said  the  little  thing  ; 
“  it’s  because  I’m  not  dressed.” 

“  Dressed  !”  exclaimed  Haan  ;  “  why  you  are  a  per¬ 
fect  beauty,  my  lass,  as  you  are.” 

“  Hush,  Haan  !”  said  Kobus,  turning  round  and 
shaking  his  head  at  the  collector,  “  don’t  you  sec  she  is 
a  child — a  mere  child  ?  Come  here,  Suzel,  and  take  a 
cup  of  coffee  with  us.  Katel,  bring  a  cup  for  the  little 
one.” 

“  Oh,  Mr.  Kobus,  I  dare  never  venture  to  do  that.” 

“  Tut,  tut !  nonsense  !  Make  haste,  Katel.” 

When  the  old  servant  returned  with  the  cup,  Suzel, 
who  was  blushing  to  the  ears,  was  seated  on  the  extreme 
edge  of  her  chair,  between  Kobus  and  the  old  rabbi. 

“  Well,  what  are  they  doing  at  the  farm,  Suzel  ?  Is 
father  Christel  quite  well  ?” 

“  Yes,  yes,  sir,  thanks  to  God,”  replied  the  little 
one  ;  “he  is  quite  well ;  he  desired  me  to  give  his 
respects  to  you,  and  mother  also.” 

“  That’s  right ;  I  am  much  obliged  to  them.  You 
have  had  a  good  deal  of  snow  this  year  ?” 

“  Two  feet  all  over  the  farm  for  three  months  ;  it 
took  only  eight  days  to  melt  it.” 

“  Then  the  seed  was  well  covered  ?” 

“  Yes,  Mr.  Kobus  ;  and  everything  is  shooting  up 
nicely.  The  ground  is  covered  already  so  as  to  hide  the 
furrows.” 

“  That’s  good.  But  drink  your  coffee,  Suzel ;  per¬ 
haps  you  don’t  like  coffee  ?  What  would  you  say  to  a 
glass  of  wine  ?” 

“  Oh,  no.  I  like  coffee  very  much,  Mr.  Kobus.” 

The  old  rabbi  meanwhile  gazed  at  the  little  thing 
with  a  tender  and  fatherly  expression,  and  insisted  on 
sweetening  her  coffee  himself,  saying — 

“  There,  now,  that’s  a  good  little  girl — a  very  good 
little  girl — but  a  little  too  fearful.  Come,  Suzel,  take  a 
sip  of  your  coffee  ;  it  will  give  you  courage.” 

“  Thank  you,  Mr.  David,”  replied  the  little  thing  in 
a  low  voice. 

And  the  old  rabbi  leaned  back,  highly  pleased,  and 
watched  her  tenderly  as  she  put  the  coffee  to  her  rosy 
lips. 

All  present  looked  at  the  lovely,  gentle,  timid  young 
creature  with  real  pleasure.  Joseph  himself  smiled  as  he 
gazed.  There  was  about  her  a  sort  of  perfume  of  the 
green  fields,  an  aroma  of  the  coming  spring  and  the 
breezy  air — something  smiling  and  gentle  like  the  twitter¬ 
ing  of  the  swallow.  Whilst  looking  at  her  you  could 
fancy  yourself  in  the  open  country,  at  the  old  farm,  after 
the  melting  of  the  winter  snows. 

“  So  everything  is  getting  green  out  yonder  ?”  re¬ 
sumed  Fritz.  “  Have  you  begun  to  do  anything  in  the 
garden  ?” 

“  Yes,  Mr.  Kobus  ;  the  ground  is  a  little  soft  as  yet, 
but  since  the  last  eight  days  of  sunshine  everything  is 
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making  great  progress.  In  a  fortnight  we  shall  have 
early  radishes.  Ah  !  father  would  so  like  to  see  you. 
We  are  thinking  the  time  long  till  you  come ;  we  have 
been  looking  for  you  every  day  ;  father  has  so  much  to 
tell  you  about.  Blanchette  calved  last  week,  and  the 
calf  is  thriving  finely  ;  it  is  a  white  heifer  calf.” 

“Oh!  a  white  heifer  calf  I  So  much  the  better.” 

“Yes;  the  white  give  most  milk,  and  they  arc 
prettier,  too.” 

Then  there  was  a  short  silence.  Kobus,  seeing  that 
the  little  thing  had  drunk  her  coffee,  and  that  she  was 
still  much  embarrassed,  said  to  her — 

“  Well,  my  child,  I  am  very  glad  to  have  seen  you  ; 
but,  as  you  seem  not  to  be  at  your  ease  with  us,  go  and 
see  Katel,  who  is  waiting  for  you.  Remember  and  tell 
her  she  is  to  put  a  good  large  piece  of  pie  in  your 
basket,  and  a  bottle  of  good  wine  for  father  Christel.” 

“  Thank  you,  Mr.  Kobus,”  said  the  little  thing,  rising 
quickly,  and  dropping  a  graceful  little  curtsey  as  she 
prepared  to  leave  the  room.” 

“  Don’t  forget  to  tell  them  out  yonder  that  I  shall  be 
with  them  in  a  fortnight  at  farthest,”  cried  Fritz  after 
her  as  she  was  moving  away. 

“  No,  sir,  I  shall  not  forget  anything ;  they  will  be 
so  glad,”  and  she  made  her  escape  like  a  bird  from  its 
cage. 

No  sooner  had  she  disappeared  than  old  David,  whose 
eyes  were  sparkling  with  pleasure,  exclaimed — 

“  That’s  what  I  call  a  very  pretty  little  girl,  and  one 
that  will  make  a  nice  little  wife  one  of  these  days,  I 
hope.” 

“  A  nice  little  wife!  I  was  sure  of  it!”  cried  Kobus, 
bursting  into  a  laugh.  “  The  old  posche-Israel  can’t  see 
a  young  man  or  woman  without  thinking  of  getting  them 
married  ofF-hand.  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  !” 

“  Well,  yes,”  cried  the  old  rabbi,  his  beard  bristling 
with  anger,  “  yes,  I  say  so,  and  I  repeat  it :  a  nice  little 
wife  !  What  harm  is  there  in  that  ?  In  a  year  or  so 
Suzel  may  be  married,  and  I  hope  with  a  rosy  little 
chick  or  two  running  at  her  heels.” 

“Oh,  nonsense,  old  fellow,  you  are  doting.” 

“  I  doting !  It  is  you  who  are  doting,  eptcurus — in 
other  matters  you  are  sensible  enough  to  all  appearance, 
but  on  the  chapter  of  marriage  you  are  a  regular  mad¬ 
man.” 

“  Oh,  so  it  is  I  who  am  the  madman,  and  David 
Sichel  the  sage !  What  sort  of  mania  possesses  the 
man  to  have  the  whole  world  married  ?” 

“  Is  it  not  the  natural  destiny  of  both  man  and  woman  ? 
Did  not  God  say  at  the  beginning,  ‘  Increase  and 
multiply,  and  replenish  the  earth  ?’  Is  it  not  the  extreme 
of  folly  to  attempt  to  set  yourself  against  the  decrees  of 
God,  to  attempt  to  live - ” 

But  here  Fritz  burst  into  such  a  roar  of  laughter  that 
the  old  rabbi  grew  pale  with  indignation. 

“  You  laugh,”  said  he,  endeavouring  to  contain  him¬ 
self  ;  “  it  is  very  easy  to  laugh.  But  if  you  were  to  go 
on  with  your  Ha !  ha  !  ha’s  !  and  Ho  !  ho !  ho’s  I  to  the 
end  of  time,  what  would  that  prove,  I  should  like  to 
know  ?  If  I  could  only  get  you  once  to  argue  the 
question  with  me,  how  I  should  floor  you  !  But  you 
only  laugh  ;  you  open  your  big  mouth  with  your  Ha  ! 


ha  !  ha  !  You  flatten  your  broad  nose  till  it  covers  the 
half  of  your  face,  like  a  splatch  of  oil  spilt  in  it,  and 
then  you  think  you  have  conquered  me.  But  that’s  not 
the  way  to  go  to  work,  Kobus — that’s  not  arguing.” 

Whilst  speaking,  the  old  rabbi  made  such  comical 
gestures,  and  imitated  Kobus’s  manner  of  laughing  with 
such  grotesque  grimaces,  that  the  whole  room  could  not 
contain  themselves,  and  Fritz  had  to  hold  his  sides  with 
laughing. 

“  No,  that’s  not  the  way  to  act,”  pursued  David,  with 
singular  vivacity.  “You  never  think — you  never  re¬ 
flected  in  your  life.” 

“  Why,  I  do  nothing  else,”  said  Kobus,  wiping  his 
broad  cheeks,  over  which  the  tears  were  running ;  “  if 
I  laugh  it  is  at  your  droll  ideas.  I’m  not  such  a  fool  as 
you  take  me  for.  For  the  last  fifteen  years  I  have  lived 
quietly  with  my  old  Katel,  and  have  had  everything 
arranged  entirely  to  suit  my  comfort  and  convenience. 
When  I  want  to  walk,  I  walk  ;  when  I  want  to  sit  down 
and  take  a  nap,  I  sit  down  and  take  a  nap  -,  when  I  wish 
for  a  glass  of  beer,  I  take  one ;  if  the  fancy  seizes  me 
to  ask  three  or  four  friends  for  dinner,  I  ask  them.  And 
you  want  me  to  change  all  this  !  You  want  to  saddle 
me  with  a  wife,  who  would  turn  the  whole  house  up¬ 
side  down  !  Really,  David,  that’s  too  much  !” 

“  Then  you  think,  Kobus,  that  everything  will  go  on 
this  way  for  ever  ?  Undeceive  yourself,  my  lad  ;  age 
will  creep  on  you,  and  at  the  rate  you  are  going  I  fore¬ 
see  that  your  great  toe  will  soon  give  you  warning  that 
the  game  has  lasted  too  long.  Then  you  will  wish 
heartily  you  had  a  wife  !” 

“  I  shall  have  Katel.” 

“  Your  old  Katel  has  had  her  time,  like  myself.  You 
will  be  forced  to  get  another  servant,  who  will  starve 
you,  and  rob  you,  Kobus,  when  you  are  chained  to  your 
arm-chair  and  groaning  with  a  fit  of  gout.” 

“Stuff!”  interrupted  Fritz,  “if  such  a  thing  should 
happen,  it  will  be  time  enough  to  think  of  it  when  it 
comes.  In  the  meantime  I  am  happy,  perfectly  happy. 
But  were  I  married, even  suppose,  which  is  a  great  chance, 
that  I  was  lucky  enough  to  get  an  excellent  wife,  a  good 
manager,  and  so  forth,  you  know  well  enough,  David, 
that  I  should  have  to  go  out  walking  or  driving  with 
her  here  and  there ;  I  should  have  to  take  her  to  the  ball 
at  the  burgomaster’s  or  the  sub-prefect’s  ;  I  should  have 
to  change  all  my  habits ;  I  could  never  again  lounge 
about  with  my  necktie  unfastened,  or  my  hat  over  my 
ear,  or  on  the  back  of  my  neck ;  I  must  give  up  my 
pipe.  It  would  be  the  abomination  of  desolation — I 
tremble  at  the  very  thought  of  it.  You  see  that  I  can 
reason  about  my  little  affairs  as  well  as  an  old  rabbi  that 
preaches  in  a  synagogue.  The  main  point  is  to  be 
happy.”  • 

“  Your  reasoning  is  bad,  Kobus.” 

“  How  !  My  reasoning  bad  ?  Is  not  the  first  aim 
of  all  of  us  to  be  happy  ?” 

“  No ;  it  is  not  our  first  aim,  otherwise  we  should  all 
be  happy,  and  wouldn’t  see  so  many  unhappy  wretches 
everywhere.  God  would  have  given  us  the  means  of 
being  so ;  He  had  only  to  say  the  word.  For  instance, 
Kobus,  He  wishes  the  birds  to  fly,  and  He  gives  them 
wings  to  do  so ;  He  wishes  the  fish  to  swim,  and  pro- 
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vides  them  with  fins  for  that  purpose  ;  He  wishes  the 
fruit-trees  to  bring  forth  fruit  in  their  season,  and  they 
bear  fruit.  Every  being  has  the  means  of  fulfilling  its 
destiny,  and  since  man  has  not  the  means  of  being  happy, 
in  your  sense  of  the  word — for  at  this  moment  there  is 
perhaps  not  one  man  perfectly  happy  in  the  earth,  with 
the  certainty  of  his  continuing  happy — it  is  evident  that 
God  did  not  wish  him  to  be  so.” 

“  And  what  does  God  wish,  then,  David  ?” 

“  He  wishes  us  to  be  really  happy,  and  to  be  so  we 
must  first  deserve  it.  That  makes  a  great  difference, 
Kobus,  for  to  deserve  happiness  either  in  this  world  or  the 
next  we  must  begin  by  performing  the  duties  incumbent 
on  us,  and  one  of  the  chief  of  these  duties  is  to  create  a 
family,  to  have  a  wife  and  children,  to  bring  up  your 
offspring  in  the  fear  and  love  of  God,  and  to  hand  down 
to  others  the  precious  deposit  of  life  which  has  been 
confided  to  you.” 

“  He  has  some  extraordinary  ideas,  too,  that  old 
rabbi,”  remarked  Frederick  Schoultz,  filling  his  glass 
with  Kirchenwasser ;  “  one  would  think  he  believed 
what  he  said.” 

“  My  ideas  are  not  extraordinary,”  replied  David 
gravely ;  “  they  are  just  and  true.  If  your  father,  the 
baker,  had  reasoned  like  you,  if  he  had  determined  to 
get  rid  of  all  trouble,  and  to  lead  a  useless  life,  and 
if  Kobus’s  father,  Zacharias, had  had  the  same  views,  you 
would  not  be  there  sitting  round  that  table  with  your 
red  noses  and  round  paunches,  gormandising  on  the 
fruits  of  their  labours.  You  may  laugh  at  the  old  rabbi, 
but  at  least  he  has  the  satisfaction  of  telling  you  what  he 
thinks.  These  old  worthies  had  their  joke,  too,  at  times, 
but  in  serious  matters  they  reasoned  seriously,  and  I  tell 
you  they  knew  more  about  real  happiness  than  you  do. 
Do  you  remember  your  old  father  Zacharias,  Kobus — 
so  grave  and  dignified  on  the  bench  ?  Do  you  remember 
him  coming  home  between  eleven  and  twelve  o’clock  in 
the  day,  his  box  of  papers  under  his  arm,  and  when  he 
saw  you  at  a  distance  playing  about  the  door  how  his 
expression  changed,  and  how  his  face  lighted  up,  as  if  a 
ray  of  sunlight  had  fallen  on  it  ?  And  when,  in  this 
very  room,  he  used  to  jump  you  on  his  knee,  while  you 
prattled  all  sort  of  childish  nonsense  as  you  generally 
did,  how  happy  the  dear  old  man  was  ?  Go,  now,  and 
choose  the  best  bottle  of  wine  in  your  cellar,  place  it 
before  you,  and  see  if  your  laugh  be  as  bright  and  happy 
as  his — if  your  heart  is  as  light,  if  your  eyes  sparkle 
like  his,  as  he  sang  the  air  of  ‘  Three  Hussars  ’  to  please 
you. 

“  David  !”  exclaimed  Fritz,  quite  softened,  “  let  us 
speak  of  something  else.” 

“  No;  all  your  bachelor  pleasures,  all  your  old  wine 
which  you  keep  for  your  boon  companions,  all  your 
quips  and  jokes,  all  are  as  nothing,  and  worse  than 
nothing,  compared  with  the  joys  of  the  family  hearth. 
It  is  there  that  you  are  really  happy,  because  you  love 
and  are  loved ;  it  is  there  that  you  learn  to  praise  God 
for  all  His  goodness  towards  you.  But  you  don’t  under¬ 
stand  these  things.  I  speak  to  you  the  words  of  truth 
and  soberness,  and  you  refuse  to  listen  to  me.” 

As  he  spoke  thus  the  old  rabbi  seemed  deeply  moved. 
Fat  Collector  Haan  stared  at  him  with  wide-opened  eyes. 


and  Joseph  from  time  to  time  murmured  some  confused 
words. 

“  What  do  you  think  of  that,  Joseph  ?”  said  Kobus 
at  last  to  the  Bohemian. 

“  I  think  as  the  rabbi  David  does,”  said  he ;  “  but  I 
don’t  mean  to  marry,  for  I  love  the  free  air  of  heaven, 
and  my  little  ones  might  die  in  the  high  road.” 

Fritz  appeared  as  if  sunk  in  thought. 

“  Yes,  he  doesn’t  speak  badly  for  an  old posche-Isracl," 
said  he  laughing  -,  “  but  I  hold  to  my  opinion.  I  am  a 
bachelor,  and  I  will  remain  a  bachelor.” 

“  You  !”  cried  David.  “Well,  listen  to  this,  Kobus  ; 
I  have  never  set  up  to  be  a  prophet,  but  this  day  I  ven¬ 
ture  to  prophesy  that  you  will  live  to  be  married !” 

“  I’ll  wager  you  anything  I  am  not.” 

“  I  won’t  wager,  Kobus ;  you  would  lose.” 

“  Well,  no  matter.  I  bet  you  my  bit  of  vineyard  at 
Sennenberg — that  little  corner,  you  remember,  that  pro¬ 
duces  such  good  white  wine  ,  my  best  wine,  as  you 
know,  rabbi.  Well,  I’ll  wager  it - ” 

“  Against  what  ?” 

“  Against  anything  you  like.” 

“Well,  I  accept  your  wager,”  said  David.  “The 
present  company  are  witnesses  that  I  accept.  I  shall 
drink  right  good  wine  that  will  cost  me  nothing,  and  my 
two  boys  will  drink  it  after  me — he  !  he  !  he  !” 

“  Make  your  mind  easy,  David,”  said  Kobus,  rising. 
“  That  wine  will  never  go  to  your  head.  ’ 

“  Very  good,  very  good;  I  accept  the  wager;  here  is 
my  hand,  Fritz.” 

“  And  here  is  mine,  rabbi.” 

Kobus  then,  turning  round  to  the  company,  asked — 

“Shall  we  adjourn  to  the  Stag  for  a  little  refreshment  ?” 

“  Yes,  let’s  go  to  the  Stag,”  cried  all  present  “  That 
will  finish  the  evening  nicely.  But  Donner  and  Blitzen  ! 
what  a  dinner  we  have  had  !” 

All  rose  and  got  their  hats  ;  the  fat  Collector  Haan  and 
the  tall  Frederick  Schoultz  marched  first,  Kobus  and 
Joseph  next, and  old  David  Sichel,in  high  spirits,  brought 
up  the  rear.  They  proceeded  arm  in  arm  along  the  Rue 
des  Capucines,  and  entered  the  hostelry  of  the  Great 
Stag  opposite  the  old  market-house. 

V. 

The  following  morning,  about  nine  o’clock,  Fritz 
Kobus,  seated  on  the  side  of  his  bed,  was  slowly  pulling 
on  his  boots  with  a  melancholy  air,  moralising  mean¬ 
while  as  follows : — 

“  We  drank  too  much  beer  yesterday  evening,”  said 
he,  scratching  himself  behind  the  ear  ;  “  it  is  a  drink 
most  pernicious  to  the  health.  I  would  have  done  much 
better  to  take  a  bottle  or  two  more  wine,  and  a  pot  or 
two  less  beer.” 

Then,  raising  his  voice — 

“  Katel !  Katel !”  shouted  he. 

The  old  servant  appeared  at  the  door,  and,  seeing 
him  yawning,  with  red  eyes  and  dishevelled  hair,  could 
not  help  smiling. 

“  Why,  Mr.  Kobus,”  said  she^  “  what  is  the  matter 
with  you  this  morning  ?” 

“It  was  that  beer  that  I  drank.  If  any  one  ever 
catches  me  again - ” 
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“  Oh,  you  always  say  the  same  thing,”  replied  the 
old  woman  with  a  laugh. 

“  What  can  you  give  me  to  bring  me  round  a  little  ?” 

“  Would  you  like  some  tea  ?” 

“  Tea  !  Could  you  not  make  me  a  little  good  onion- 
soup  ?  and  then,  stay - ” 

“  A  calf’s  head  with  vinegar  ?” 

“  Yes ;  that’s  just  it — a  calf’s  head  with  vinegar. 
What  a  stupid  idea  it  was  to  take  so  much  beer.  How¬ 
ever,  since  the  thing’s  over,  let’s  say  no  more  about  it. 
Make  haste,  Katel,  I  shall  be  down  immediately.” 

Katel  returned  to  the  kitchen  laughing,  and  in  about 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  Kobus  managed  to  finish  his 
washing,  and  dressing,  and  combing.  He  could  scarcely 
move  his  arms  or  legs.  Then  he  put  on  his  dressing- 
gown  and  entered  the  dining-room,  where  a  basin  of 
good  onion-soup  awaited  him,  which  did  him  a  world 
of  good.  After  that  he  ate  his  calf’s  head  h  la  vin¬ 
aigrette,  and  took  a  good  pull  of  forstheimer  to  wash  it 
down,  which  brought  back  his  courage  a  little.  Not¬ 
withstanding,  he  felt  his  head  still  rather  heavy,  and 
sat  gazing  at  the  bright  sunlight  streaming  through  the 
windows. 

“  What  a  pernicious  drink  that  beer  is !”  said  he. 
“  Gambrinus  should  have  got  his  neck  wrung  for  ever 
thinking  of  boiling  malt  and  hops  together.  It  is  a 
thing  contrary  to  nature  to  mix  sweet  with  bitter ;  men 
are  fools  to  drink  such  poison.  But,  after  all,  it’s  the 
smoking  that  is  in  fault.  If  we  could  give  up  the  pipe, 
we  shouldn’t  care  a  straw  for  the  beer.  However,  so 
it  is.  Katel !” 

“  What  is  it,  sir  ?” 

“  I  am  going  out.  I  must  get  a  breath  of  the  fresh 
air.  I  shall  be  the  better  of  a  good  walk.” 

“  But  you  will  be  back  again  at  noon  ?” 

“  Yes  ;  I  think  so.  At  all  events,  if  I  am  not  back 
by  one  you  may  clear  the  table,  as  in  that  case  I  shall 
have  gone  round  by  some  of  the  neighbouring  villages.” 

So  saying  Fritz  put  on  his  broad-brimmed  felt  hat, 
took  his  ivory-headed  walking-cane  from  beside  the 
fireplace,  and  descended  the  stairs  to  the  hall. 

Katel  cleared  away  the  tablecloth,  laughing,  and  said 
to  herself — 

“  To-morrow  his  first  visit  after  dinner  will  be  to 
the  Stag.  That’s  the  way  with  men ;  they  will  never 
correct  their  faults.” 

Once  outside,  Kobus  took  his  way  gravely  up  the 
Rue  de  Hildebrandt.  The  weather  was  magnificent ; 
every  window  was  open  to  the  spring  breeze. 

“  Good  day,  Mr.  Kobus  -,  here  is  the  fine  weather 
back  again,”  cried  the  goodwives  as  he  passed. 

“Yes,  Berbel;  yes,  Catherine-,  this  looks  pro¬ 
mising,”  replied  he. 

The  children  were  dancing,  jumping,  and  shouting 
before  all  the  doors.  You  could  not  imagine  a  happier 
scene. 

Fritz,  after  leaving  the  town  by  the  old  Hildebrandt 
gate,  where  the  women  were  already  spreading  their 
linen  and  their  red  gowns  in  the  sun  along  the  ancient 
ramparts,  mounted  the  slope  of  the  advanced  works. 
The  last  snows  of  winter  were  melting  in  the  shade  of 
the  covered  ways,  and  all  around  the  town,  as  far  as 


the  eye  could  reach,  nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  the 
tender  green  of  the  young  buds  on  the  hedges,  the 
fruit-trees,  and  the  rows  of  poplars  along  the  banks  of 
the  Lauter.  Far  away  in  the  distance  the  blue  moun¬ 
tain  range  of  the  Vosges  still  held  some  white  patches 
of  snow,  so  small  as  to  be  scarcely  perceptible ;  and 
beyond  stretched  the  boundless  sky,  in  which  floated  a 
few  light  fleecy  clouds,  lost  in  the  immensity  of  space. 

Kobus,  beholding  this  sight,  felt  quite  cheerful  and 
happy,  and,  directing  his  gaze  to  a  point  in  the  distance, 
he  thought — 

“  If  I  were  once  by  the  brooms  on  the  hill  yonder  I 
should  be  within  less  than  half  a  league  of  my  farm  at 
Mcisenthal ;  I  could  have  a  chat  with  old  Christel  about 
farm  matters,  and  take  a  look  at  the  crops  and  the  white 
heifer  that  Suzel  told  us  of  yesterday  afternoon.” 

Whilst  he  stood  thinking  thus  a  band  of  woodcutters 
passed  along  the  crest  of  the  opposite  hill,  directing 
their  steps  towards  the  great  beech  forest. 

Fritz,  shading  his  eyes  with  his  hand,  watched  them 
until  they  had  disappeared  in  the  valley  beyond,  and 
then,  all  at  once,  he  resolved  to  go  to  Meisenthal. 

Just  at  this  moment  the  old  gardener,  Bosscr,  hap¬ 
pened  to  pass  through  the  advance  works  with  his  hoe 
on  his  shoulder. 

“  Hallo !  father  Bosser,”  he  shouted. 

The  old  man  looked  up. 

“  Will  you  do  me  the  kindness,  as  I  see  you  are  re¬ 
turning  to  the  town,  to  tell  Katel  that  I  am  going  to 
Meisenthal,  and  that  I  shan’t  be  back  before  six  or 
seven  o’clock  ?” 

“  Certainly,  Mr.  Kobus  ;  I  shall  do  so  with  pleasure.” 

“  You  will  oblige  me  very  much.” 

Bosser  proceeded  on  his  way  -,  and  Fritz  took  the 
path  by  the  left  which  leads  down  into  the  valley  of 
Ablettes  behind  the  Vostthal,  and  up  the  face  of  the 
Broom  Hill  on  the  opposite  side.  This  path  was  now 
dry ;  but  thousands  of  little  rills  of  snow-water  were 
crossing  and  mingling  in  the  great  meadow  of  the 
Gresselthal  below,  and  sparkling  in  the  sun  like  veins 
of  silver. 

In  climbing  the  slope  of  the  opposite  hill  Fritz  per¬ 
ceived  two  or  three  couples  of  turtle-doves  fluttering 
in  pairs  along  the  face  of  the  grey  cliffs  of  La  Houpe, 
and  billing  and  cooing  on  the  rocky  ledges,  with  their 
tails  expanded  in  a  fan  shape.  It  was  a  real  pleasure  to 
see  them  gliding  noiselessly  through  the  air.  They 
seemed  as  if  they  had  no  need  of  wings,  but  were 
borne  along  by  love.  They  never  quitted  each  other 
for  a  moment ;  but  kept  turning  and  wheeling,  now  in 
the  shadow  of  the  cliffs,  and  then  emerging  into  the 
bright  sunshine,  like  bouquets  of  brilliant  flowers 
fluttering  down  from  the  sky.  One  must  have  been 
totally  without  heart  or  feeling  not  to  love  the  pretty 
creatures.  Fritz,  leaning  his  back  against  his  cane, 
observed  them  for  a  long  time.  He  had  never  seen 
them  billing  and  cooing  in  the  same  way  before,  for 
the  wood-doves  are  very  wild.  At  last  they  spied  him 
and  flew  off,  and  Fritz  resumed  his  walk,  quite  in  a 
pensive  mood,  and  about  eleven  o’clock  had  reached  the 
top  of  the  Broom  Hill. 

From  thence  Hunebourg,  with  its  old  winding  streets 
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its  church,  its  fountain  dedicated  to  Saint  Arbogast, 
its  cavalry  barracks,  and  its  three  old  mouldering  gates 
covered  with  moss  and  ivy,  seemed  as  if  painted  in  blue 
on  the  crest  of  the  opposite  hill.  The  sun’s  rays  were 
reflected  dazzlingly  from  the  little  attic  windows  and 
the  skylights  in  the  roofs.  The  cavalry  trumpets 
sounding  for  parade  fell  on  the  ear  like  the  hum  of  a 
wasp.  Through  the  Hildebrandt  gate  issued  what 
looked  like  a  file  of  ants ;  Kobus  remembered  that  the 
midwife,  Lehnel,  had  died  the  previous  evening,  and 
felt  sure  this  must  be  her  funeral. 

After  taking  a  survey  of  these  things  he  proceeded 
along  the  level  summit  of  the  hill  at  a  quick  pace.  At 
length  the  sandy  path  began  to  descend,  when  all  at 
once  the  broad  grey-tiled  roof  of  the  farmhouse,  with 
the  two  other  lesser  roofs  of  the  barn  and  dovecot, 
came  into  view,  with  the  valley  of  the  Meisenthal  below 
him,  which  lay  nestled  at  the  foot  of  the  hill. 

It  was  an  old  farmhouse,  built  in  the  antique  style, 
with  a  large  square  yard  inclosed  with  a  low  drystone 
wall ;  the  fountain  in  the  middle  of  the  yard,  the 
watering-dam  in  front  of  the  moss-grown  trough,  the 
stables  and  cowhouses  on  the  right,  the  barn  and  dove¬ 
cot,  each  surmounted  with  a  pointed  roof  and  belfry, 
on  the  left,  the  dwelling-house  in  the  centre.  Behind 
were  the  brewhouse,  the  laundry,  the  presser,  the  fowl- 
house,  and  the  pigstyes — all  at  least  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years  old,  having  been  built  by  his  grandfather  Nicholas 
Kobus.  The  farm  itself  was  of  very  considerable 
value,  containing,  as  it  did,  ten  arpents  of  natural 
meadow,  twenty-five  of  arable  land,  a  large  orchard, 
which  covered  the  greater  portion  of  the  hill  slope, 
and,  in  a  sunny  nook,  an  acre  of  vines  in  full  bearing, 
the  whole  producing  a  handsome  revenue. 

Whilst  descending  the  zigzag  path  which  led  into 
the  valley,  Fritz  could  see  the  little  Suzel  washing  the 
linen  at  the  fountain,  the  pigeons  wheeling  and  fluttering 
in  flocks  of  ten  or  twelve  about  the  dovecot,  and  father 
Christel  himself,  whip  in  hand,  driving  the  cattle  back 
from  the  watering-place. 

These  country  sights  filled  him  with  a  sort  of  quiet 
pleasure  he  listened  with  delight  to  the  barking  of  the 
housedog  Mopsel,  the  measured  blows  of  the  hattoir 
echoing  through  the  silent  valley,  and  the  bellowing  of 
the  oxen  as  it  died  away  in  the  beech  forest  on  the 
opposite  hill,  where  a  few  yellow  patches  of  snow  still 
lingered  at  the  foot  of  the  trees. 

But  what  gave  him  most  pleasure  was  the  little  Suzel 
stooping  over  the  wash-board,  soaping  the  linen,  and 
beating  and  turning  it  with  a  deft  movement  of  her  arm, 
like  a  good  little  housewife  as  she  was.  Each  time  she 
raised  her  battoir,  all  glistening  with  the  snowy  suds, 
the  sunlight  glancing  on  it,  sent  a  brilliant  flash  to  the 
very  top  of  the  hill. 

Happening  to  cast  a  look  toward  the  lower  end  of 
the  valley,  where  the  Lauter  winds  amidst  the  meadows, 
Fritz  saw,  perched  on  the  summit  of  an  old  oak,  a  buz¬ 
zard  watching  the  pigeons  wheeling  around  the  farm 
buildings.  He  levelled  his  cane  at  him,  and  forthwith 
the  bird  flew  off,  sending  a  shrill  scream  through  the 
valley,  whilst  at  this  war-cry  all  the  pigeons  suddenly 
collapsed  like  a  fan  around  the  dovecot. 


Then  Kobus,  laughing  inwardly,  proceeded  down 
the  path  at  a  quick  trot,  until  suddenly  he  heard  a  little 
clear  voice  exclaiming — 

“  Mr.  Kobus  ! — here  is  Mr.  Kobus  !” 

It  was  Suzel  who  had  just  caught  sight  of  him,  and 
w'as  rushing  off  to  the  barn  to  call  her  father. 

He  had  scarcely  reached  the  high  road  which  skirted 
the  foot  of  the  hill,  when  the  old  anabaptist  farmer, 
with  his  large  grey  whiskers  meeting  under  his  chin, 
his  horsehair  hat,  and  his  waistcoat  of  grey  woollen 
cloth,  ornamented  with  brass  buttons,  came  forward  to 
meet  him  with  smiling  face,  and  cried  out  in  a  cheery 
voice — 

“  You  are  w'elcome,  Mr.  Kobus,  you  are  welcome  ! 
This  is  a  joyful  sight  for  us  to-day.  We  didn’t  hope 
to  see  you  so  soon.  Heaven  be  praised  for  deciding 
you  to  come  to-day.” 

“  Yes,  Christel,  here  I  am,”  said  Fritz,  giving  the 
good  man  a  hearty  shake  of  the  hand  ;  “  the  fancy  seized 
me  all  at  once,  and  so  oft’  I  came — ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  lam 
right  glad  to  see  you  looking  so  well,  father  Christel.” 

“  Yes,  heaven  has  preserved  us  in  health,  Mr.  Kobus  ; 
it  is  the  greatest  blessing  we  could  ask  for.  May  His 
name  be  praised  !  But,  see,  here  is  my  wife  coming ; 
the  little  one  went  to  tell  her.” 

And  the  good  wife  Orchel,  tall  and  stout,  with  her 
cap  of  black  taffeta,  her  white  apron,  and  her  great 
round  arms  only  half  covered  by  the  sleeves  of  her 
chemise,  was  seen  hastening  towards  them,  the  little 
Suzel  following. 

“  Why,  good  gracious  !  is  it  you,  Mr.  Kobus  ?”  said 
the  good  woman,  smiling  with  all  her  might ;  “  and  so 
early,  too.  What  a  pleasant  surprise  you  have  given 
us  !” 

“  Yes,  mother  Orchel ;  and  I  am  so  pleased  with 
everything  I  see  here.  I  was  looking  at  the  orchards 
as  I  came  along,  and  they  are  getting  on  finely.  I 
caught  a  glimpse  of  the  cattle,  too,  just  now  returning 
from  watering,  and  they  seem  in  right  good  condition.” 

“  Yes,  everything  goes  on  well,”  said  the  stout 
farmer’s  wife. 

One  could  see  that  she  would  have  liked  to  kiss 
Kobus,  and  the  little  Suzel,  too,  appeared  very  happy. 

Two  farm  labourers,  who  were  driving  a  team  of 
oxen  harnessed  to  the  plough,  now  met  them,  and  raised 
their  caps,  crying — 

“  Good  day,  Mr.  Kobus  !” 

“  Good  day,  Johann ;  good  day,  Kasper,”  said  he, 
quite  joyous. 

By  this  time  they  had  reached  the  old  farmhouse,  the 
front  of  which  was  covered  with  lattice-work,  and  over 
this  were  trained  five  or  six  great  gnarled  vines,  in 
which  the  first  buds  were  just  beginning  to  appear. 
To  the  right,  by  the  low,  round-topped  entrance-door, 
was  a  stone  bench,  and  farther  along,  under  the  pro¬ 
jecting  roof  of  the  cart-shed,  which  was  continued 
downwards  till  it  reached  within  twelve  feet  of  the 
ground,  were  huddled  together  pell-mell  a  confused 
mass  of  waggons,  ploughs,  straw-cutters,  wood-saws, 
and  ladders.  Leaning  against  the  door  of  the  barn  was 
a  large  fishing-net  and  pole,  and  between  the  beams 
overhead  were  tied  la'-'^e  trusses  of  straw  in  which 
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whole  flocks  of  sparrows  had  taken  up  their  residence. 
The  dog  Mopsel,  a  little  shepherd’s  colley,  with  iron- 
grey  hair,  grizzly  moustache,  and  long,  sweeping  tail, 
came  forward  to  rub  himself  against  Fritz’s  legs,  who 
stooped  down  to  pat  him  on  the  head. 

And  so  thus,  amidst  bursts  of  laughter  and  jokes,  and 
the  general  gaiety  which  everyone  seemed  to  feel  at  the 
arrival  of  the  kind-hearted  Kobus,  they  all  entered  the 
hall,  and  from  that  into  the  common  living-room  of  the 
farm,  a  large  whitewashed  apartment,  about  eight  or 
nine  feet  high,  the  ceiling  supported  by  dark  brown 
beams.  Three  of  the  windows,  with  small  octagonal 
panes,  looked  into  the  farmyard,  and  another  smaller 
one  in  the  rear  commanded  a  view  of  the  hill.  Under¬ 
neath  the  windows  extended  a  long  table  of  becchwood, 
the  legs  in  the  form  of  an  X,  with  a  bench  on  each  side, 
llchind  the  door  on  the  left  was  the  metal  stove  of  a 
pyramid  shape,  and  on  the  table  were  arranged  five  or 
six  goblets  and  a  pitcher  of  greystone  ware,  with  blue 
flowers.  A  few  old  pictures  of  saints,  coloured  bright 
red,  in  black  frames,  completed  the  furniture  of  the 
apartment. 

“  Mr.  Kobus,”  said  Christcl,  “  you  will  dine  here 
to-day,  will  you  not,  sir  ?” 

“  Of  course  I  will.” 

“  That’s  right.  You  know,  Orchel,  what  Mr.  Kobus 
likes 

“  Yos,  never  fear.  We  set  the  dough  this  very 
morning.” 

“  Then  I  suppose  we  had  bettor  sit  down  for  a  little. 
Are  you  tired,  Mr.  Kobus  ?  Would  you  like  to  change 
your  shoes  and  put  on  my  sabots  ?” 

“  You  are  joking,  Christel ;  I  got  over  the  two  short 
leagues  between  this  and  Uunebourg  almost  without 
knowing  it.” 

“  Come,  that’s  so  much  the  better.  But  you  h.aven’t 
said  a  word  to  Mr.  Kobus,  Suzel.” 

“  What  would  yon  wish  me  to  say  to  him  ?  lie  sees 
very  well  that  I  am  here,  and  th.it  we  are  all  most  pleased 
to  have  him  with  us.” 

“  She  is  right,  father  Christel.  We  had  a  gt.t)d  long 
chat  together  yesterday  evening.  She  told  me  every¬ 
thing  that  was  going  on  here.  I  am  very  much  pleased 
with  her.  She  is  a  good  little  girl.  But  as  I  am  here 
on  the  spot,  and  as  it  will  be  some  time  before  mother 
Orchel  has  the  noudels  ready,  I  would  suggest  that  we 
take  a  walk  about  the  place  and  have  a  look  at  the  crops, 
the  orchards,  and  the  garden.  It  is  so  long  since  I  have 
been  out  that  the  little  stretch  I  have  had  h.is  only  taken 
the  stiffness  out  of  my  legs.” 

“  With  pleasure,  Mr.  Kobus.  Suzel,  you  can  help 
your  mother  ;  we  shall  be  back  in  an  hour.” 

Fritz  and  Christel  left  the  room  together,  and,  as  they 
took  their  way  towards  the  yard,  F'ritz  in  passing  saw 
the  bright  fire  blazing  on  the  kitchen  hearth.  Mother 
Christel  was  already  kneading  the  dough  on  the  bake- 
board. 

“In  an  hour,  Mr.  Kobus,”  cried  she. 

“  Yes,  mother  Orchel,  yes  ;  in  an  hour.” 

And  they  left  the  house. 

“  We  have  pressed  a  good  deal  of  fruit  this  winter,” 
said  Christel ;  “  it  will  give  us  at  least  ten  barrels  of 
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cider  and  twenty  of  perry.  They’re  more  cooling  by 
far  in  harvest  than  wine.” 

“  And  much  wholesomcr  than  beer,”  added  Kobus  ; 
“  you  never  require  to  strengthen  it,  or  to  dilute  it  with 
water  ;  it  is  a  natural  beverage.” 

They  were  just  then  passing  the  brewhouse.  Fritz 
peeped  in  through  the  grated  window. 

“  And  what  about  the  potatoes,  Christel ;  have  you 
distilled  any  of  them  ?” 

“  No,  sir  ;  you  know  that  last  year  there  was  a  bad 
crop  ;  we  must  wait  for  a  good  yield  before  it  will  be 
worth  the  trouble.” 

“You  are  quite  right.  But  stay  it  seems  to  me  you 
have  more  fowls  than  you  had  last  year,  and  handsomer 
ones  too  ?” 

“  Oh  !  these  are  the  cochin-chinas,  Mr.  Kobus.  We 
have  had  a  good  many  of  them  hereabouts  for  the  last 
year  or  two.  I  saw  them  first  at  Daniel  Stenger’s  farm 
at  Sauterbach,  and  made  up  my  mind  to  get  some.  They 
are  a  magnificent  breed  of  fowls,  the  cochin-chinas,  but 
it  remains  to  be  seen  if  they  are  good  layers.” 

They  had  now  reached  the  gate  of  the  farm-yard, 
where  a  large  flock  of  fowls,  great  and  small,  topknots 
and  bantams,  with  a  superb  cock,  with  red  eyes,  in  the 
middle,  stood  in  the  shade,  spying,  listening,  and  plum¬ 
ing  themselves  with  their  bills.  Amongst  them  were 
also  a  number  of  ducks. 

“  Suzel  !  Suzel !”  cried  the  Firmer. 

The  little  thing  instantly  came  running  forward. 

“  Open  this  door  and  let  the  fowls  out  to  get  the  air  ; 
the  ducks  too  will  be  the  better  of  a  swim.  It  will  be 
time  enough  to  shut  them  up  when  the  crops  are  further 
forward,  and  when  they  would  scratch  up  everything 
that  was  sown  in  the  garden.’’ 

Suzel  hastened  to  obey,  and  Christel  proceeded  down 
the  meadow  towards  the  river,  Fritz  following  him. 
About  a  hundred  paces  from  the  river  brink,  where  the 
soil  began  to  grow  moist,  the  anabaptist  stopped  and 
said — 

“  See  here,  Mr.  Kobus,  for  the  last  ten  years  this 
slope  has  produced  nothing  but  osiers  and  rushes  ;  there 
was  scarcely  grass  enough  on  it  for  a  cow ;  well,  this 
winter  we  set  to  work  to  level  it,  and  now  all  the  sur¬ 
face  water  drains  into  the  river.  If  the  sun  keeps  out 
for  a  fortnight  longer  it  will  be  quite  dry,  and  we  can 
sow  anything  we  like  in  it — clover  or  vetches,  or  what 
not.  I’ll  answer  for  it  the  feed  will  be  sound  and 
good.” 

“  That’s  what  I  call  a  famous  idea,”  said  Fritz. 

“  Yes,  sir  but  I  must  speak  to  you  about  another 
matter  ;  by-and-by,  when  we  go  back  to  the  house,  I 
will  show  you  the  place  I  mean,  where  the  river  makes 
a  bend  ;  you  will  understand  it  better  on  the  spot.” 

They  continued  their  walk  thus  all  over  the  valley  till 
about  twelve  o’clock.  Christel  explained  to  Kobus  his 
plans. 

“  Here,”  said  he,  “I  mean  to  plant  potatoes  ;  there 
we  shall  sow  grain,  and  after  that  clover  ;  it  is  a  good 
course  of  cropping  to  follow.” 

Fritz  understood  nothing  of  the  matter,  but  he 
looked  as  if  he  comprehended  all  that  was  said,  and 
the  old  farmer  was  delighted  to  have  an  opportunity 
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of  talking  on  the  subject  which  interested  him  most 
deeply. 

The  heat,  meanwhile,  was  becoming  every  moment 
greater,  and  by  dint  of  plodding  along  deep-ploughed 
liclds — where  every  step  left  a  pound  or  two  of  mud 
sticking  to  his  shoes — Fritz  felt  the  perspiration  running 
down  his  back.  Stopping  on  the  top  of  the  hill  to  re¬ 
cover  breath,  he  was  struck  for  the  first  time  with  the 
immense  hum  of  the  insects  which  the  heat  of  the  day  had 
brought  out,  and  which  were  sporting  in  the  sunshine. 

“  Listen,  Christel,”  said  he,  “  did  you  ever  he.ar  such 
music  ?  Eh  ?  It’s  quite  surprising  to  see  this  swarming 
life  which  springs  out  of  the  ground  in  the  shape  of 
caterpillars,  May-bugs,  and  flies,  and  which  fills  the 
air  in  a  single  day.  It’s  something  grand  !” 

“  Yes,  it’s  even  too  grand,”  said  the  anabaptist.  “  If 
we  had  not  the  good  fortune  to  have  the  sparrows,  the 
chaffinches,  the  swallows,  and  hundreds  of  other  little 
birds,  like  the  goldfinch  and  tomtit,  to  clear  away  the 
vermin,  we  should  be  lost,  Mr.  Kobus  ;  the  May-flies, 
the  caterpillars,  and  the  grasshoppers  would  eat  up 
everything.  Fortunately  the  Lord  comes  to  our  assis¬ 
tance.  It  should  be  forbidden  by  law  to  shoot  small 
birds.  I  have  always  forbidden  our  people  to  rob  the 
sparrows’  nests  about  the  farmhouse.  They  steal  a  good 
deal  of  grain,  it  is  true,  but  they  save  far  more  than 
they  destroy.” 

“  Yes,”  replied  Fritz,  “  that’s  the  way  things  go  in 
this  world  ;  the  insects  devour  the  plants,  the  birds  de¬ 
vour  the  insects,  and  we  devour  the  birds  and  all  the 
rest.  From  the  beginning  it  was  intended  that  man 
should  eat  everything.  It’s  for  this  purpose  we  have 
our  thirty-two  teeth — some  pointed,  others  cutting,  and 
others  again,  which  we  call  double  teeth,  for  grinding. 
All  this  proves  that  we  are  the  monarchs  of  creation. 
But  stay,  Christel,  what  is  that  ?” 

“  That  is  the  great  clock  of  Hunebourg  striking 
twelve  ;  the  sound  enters  the  valley  yonder,  beside  the 
wood-pigeons  cliff.” 

They  now  began  to  descend  the  hill  again,  and  in 
reaching  the  bank  of  the  river,  near  the  farmhouse,  the 
anabaptist  stopped  once  more  and  said — 

“  This  is  the  place,  Mr.  Kobus,  that  I  was  speaking 
to  you  about  just  now.  Do  you  see  how  low  the  river 
is  here  ?  Every  year  at  the  melting  of  the  snow,  or 
when  we  have  heavy  rains  in  the  summer,  it  overflows 
its  banks,  and  frequently  comes  up  a  hundred  yards  or 
so  over  this  corner  of  the  field.  If  you  had  been  here 
last  week  you  would  have  seen  it  covered  with  foam, 
and  even  still  the  ground  is  quite  wet.  Well,  I  was 
thinking  that  if  we  lowered  this  corner  five  or  six  feet 
it  would  give  us,  in  the  first  place,  two  or  three  hundred 
loads  of  good  rich  earth,  which  would  make  a  capital 
top-dressing  for  the  meadows  on  the  hill,  as  there  is 
nothing  better  than  to  mix  clay  and  limestone  soils 
together.  Then  by  building  a  low,  strong  wall  along 
the  river  edge,  we  should  have  the  best  reservoir  you 
could  imagine  for  holding  trout,  baibel,  tench,  and  all 
the  different  fish  found  in  the  Lauter.  The  water  would 
be  let  in  by  a  close-fitting  sluice  with  a  grating,  and 
would  flow  out  through  a  similar  one  at  the  other  end. 
In  this  way  the  fish  w’ould  thrive  just  as  if  they  were  in 


the  open  river,  and  you  would  have  nothing  to  do  at 
any  time  but  to  cast  your  net  and  catch  as  many  as  you 
like.  Whereas,  at  present,  especially  since  the  cluck- 
maker  of  Hunebourg  and  his  two  sons  have  made  a 
practice  of  fishing  in  the  river  the  whole  of  the  Lord’s 
day,  and  take  back  their  fishing  baskets  full  of  trout 
regularly  every  evening — we  can’t  keep  one.  What  do 
you  think  of  the  plan,  Mr.  Kobus,  for  I  know  you  like 
a  fresh  trout  now  and  then  for  breakfast  ?” 

“  That  I  call  a  magnificent  idea,”  said  Fritz,  his 
mouth  wide  open  with  admiration  and  surprise. 
“  Christel,  you  are  a  man  of  remarkable  good  sense.  I 
ought  to  have  thought  of  this  plan  of  the  reservoir  long 
ago,  for  I  am  very  fond  indeed  of  trout.  Yes,  you  are  quite 
right.  It’s  a  most  capital  idea  !  We’ll  not  delay  a  single 
day  in  commencing  the  work,  Christel.  This  very  evening 
I  will  look  out  in  Hunebourg  for  workmen,  waggons, 
and  wheelbarrows.  I  must  have  Lang  the  architect  to 
look  at  the  place,  so  that  everything  may  be  done  pro¬ 
perly.  Then  when  the  pond  is  made  we  shall  sow 
trout,  perch,  and  barbel  in  it  as  you  grow  cabbages, 
radishes,  and  carrots  in  a  garden.” 

And  Fritz  gave  a  great  roar  of  a  laugh,  whilst  the 
old  anabaptist  seemed  highly-pleased  to  see  his  plan  ap¬ 
proved  of. 

As  they  were  returning  to  the  farmhouse  Fritz  said — 

“  I  shall  take  up  my  quarters  with  you,  Christel,  for 
eight  or  ten  days,  or  perhaps  a  fortnight,  to  push  on  and 
superintend  the  work.  I  wish  to  see  everything  done 
with  my  own  eyes.  We  must  have  a  good  strong  wall 
next  the  river,  well  built  with  stone  and  lime,  and  deep 
in  the  foundations.  We  shall  also  want  a  supply  of 
sand  and  gravel  for  the  bottom  of  the  reservoir,  for  fish 
accustomed  to  the  open  river  like  gravel.  Everything 
must  be  made  strong,  so  as  to  last.” 

They  were  now  entering  the  great  yard  opposite  the 
cart-shed.  Suzel  was  standing  in  the  door-way. 

“  Is  your  mother  waiting  for  us  ?”  asked  the  anabaptist. 

“  Not  yet,  father,  she  is  only  just  laying  the  table.” 

“  Very  good  ;  then  we  shall  have  time  to  see  the 
stables.” 

He  crossed  the  yard  and  opened  the  window-shutter 
of  the  cowhouse.  Kobus  looked  in  and  saw  that  the 
walls  were  whitewashed  and  the  floor  paved  with  small 
stones,  with  a  gently-sloping  channel  in  the  middle. 
The  oxen  and  cows  were  ranged  along  each  side  in 
deep  shadow.  As  the  meek-looking  animals  turned 
their  heads  towards  the  light,  father  Christel  said — 

“  Those  two  large  oxen  in  front  are  put  up  to  fatten 
for  the  last  three  months.  The  Jew  butcher,  Isaac 
Schmoule,  is  very  keen  to  have  them  -,  he  has  been  here 
about  them  two  or  three  times.  The  other  six  will  be 
enough  for  us  for  the  labour  this  year.  But  look  at 
that  little  black  one,  sir ;  hasn’t  he  splendid  shapes  ?  It’s 
a  great  pity  we  haven’t  a  match  for  him.  I  have  been 
all  over  the  country  trying  to  find  one  like  him.  As  for 
the  cows  they  are  the  same  as  last  year.  Blanchette  is 
newly-calved,  and  I  am  going  to  let  her  suckle  the  calf, 
which  is  a  white  heifer  one.” 

“  Very  good,”  said  Kobus,  "  I  see  that  everything  is 
well  managed.  And  now  let  us  go  in  to  dinner,  for  I 
feel  a  little  peckish.” 
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“  T  HAVE  ever,”  remarks  Mr.  Shandy,  when  the  celc- 
i  brated  sermon  on  conscience  tumbles  out  of  my 
Uncle  Toby’s  copy  of  Stevinus,  “  a  strong  propensity  to 
look  into  things  which  cross  my  way  by  such  strange 
fatalities  as  these-,”  an  observation  which  shows  that 
this  gentleman,  or  rather  the  author  whose  mouthpiece 
he  is,  was  possessed  of  a  large  measure  of  sagacity  and 
knowledge  of  the  world.  Nor  does  the  Rev.  Mr.  Sterne 
by  any  means  stand  alone  in  thus  bearing  witness  to  the 
value  of  accidental  suggestion.  There  is  a  similar  testi¬ 
mony  contained  in  one  of  the  lectures  of  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  in  which  that  wise  and  experienced  teacher 
informs  his  listeners  that  “  it  is  a  great  matter  to  be  in 
the  way  of  accident,  and  to  be  watchful  and  ready  to 
take  advantage  of  it;”  a  precept  which  this  great  man 
was  himself  ever  ready  to  carry  out,  as  the  following 
anecdote,  related  to  the  author  by  a  personal  friend  of 
the  late  Mrs.  Siddons,  will  show.  When  this  great 
actress  gave  her  first  sitting  to  Reynolds  for  the  picture 
of  the  tragic  muse,  the  artist,  on  his  mettle  to  do  his 
very  best,  placed  her  in  all  sorts  of  different  positions 
of  his  own  devising,  such  as  seemed  to  him  the  best 
calculated  to  develop  his  own  conception  and  the  peculiar 
beauties  and  characteristics  of  his  sitter.  He  was  not 
satisfied  with  any  of  them;  and  desisting  for  a  while 
from  the  attempt  to  force  his  model  into  such  a  pose  as 
should  agree  with  the  ideal  in  his  own  mind,  he  fell  into 
talk  with  his  sitter,  and  for  the  moment  forgot  all  about 
his  intended  picture.  The  artistic  faculty,  never  entirely 
dormant  in  the  mind  of  a  great  genius,  was  however 
destined  to  be  quickly  called  into  action ;  for  suddenly, 
while  discussing  some  subject  which  interested  her,  the 
great  actress,  as  she  reposed  in  the  sitters’  arm-chair, 
fell,  of  herself,  into  an  attitude  which  expressed  alj  that 
the  artist  sought  to  portray,  and  which  was  at  once  en¬ 
tirely  graceful  and  entirely  easy.  “  Don’t  move,”  said 
Reynolds,  speaking  in  a  hushed  tone  lest  he  should  startle 
his  sitter ;  and  then  putting  away  his  ear-trumpet  and  re¬ 
suming  his  palette  and  brushes,  he  hastened  to  trace  the 
outlines  of  that  glorious  figure  which  has  now  taken  its 
place  for  ever  among  the  masterpieces  of  art.  Many 
another  great  artist  besides  Reynolds  has  doubtless  been 
similarly  indebted  to  accident  for  the  suggestion  of  com¬ 
binations  which  the  connoisseurs  have  vaunted  as  the  re¬ 
sults  of  deep  study  and  learned  arrangement.  Nor  is  it 
any  disparagement  to  the  genius  of  such  artists  to  make 
this  assertion ;  the  profoundest  professional  knowledge 
and  the  keenest  and  most  cultivated  judgment  being 
needed  to  enable  the  artist  to  take  advantage  of  the 
chance  which  has  so  come  in  his  way,  and  something  of 
the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice,  as  well,  to  make  him  ready  to 
abandon  his  own  conception  in  favour  of  the  new  one 
thus  unexpectedly  thrown  in  his  way.  Self-abnegation, 
vigilance,  anticipation  of  results,  are  great  qualities,  and 
he  who  possesses  them  will  be  no  small  man. 

But  it  is  not  alone  in  connection  with  the  pursuit  of 
the  arts  that  accident  is  valuable  and  worthy  of  con¬ 


sideration.  A  faithful  and  exhaustive  history  of  accident 
— and  a  worse  subject  for  a  treatise  on  a  much  more 
extensive  scale  than  this  might  be  found — would  reveal 
many  astonishing  instances  of  the  part  which  this  element 
of  chance  has  played  in  the  world’s  history,  and  how  it 
has  led  to  all  sorts  of  discoveries,  inventions,  and  achieve¬ 
ments,  which  have  in  a  variety  of  practical  ways  been  of 
exceeding  use  to  mankind .  The  variety  of  the  discoveries 
thus  attributable  to  accident  is  very  great:  scientific, 
mechanical,  even  medical  discoveries  are  among  them. 
One  of  these  last  may  be  taken  as  a  specimen  to  begin 
with.  Those  persons  who  have  had  experience  of  the 
disease  called  ague,  and  who  have  shivered  and  burned 
in  its  alternate  fits  of  heat  and  cold,  may  be  interested 
to  hear  of  the  accidental  origin  of  the  one  special  medi¬ 
cine  which  is  always  to  be  relied  on  as  a  means  of  cure 
for  that  particular  form  of  disease.  It  is  said  that  the 
discovery  of  the  medical  virtues  of  quinine  originated 
thus :  An  ignorant  native  of  South  America,  sufiering 
from  the  fierce  thirst  which  accompanies  certain  stages 
of  ague,  drank  copiously  of  the  only  water  which  was 
within  his  reach,  and  which  he  got  from  a  pond  into 
which  a  tree  of  the  kind,  since  called  cinchona,  had  fallen. 
The  tree  had  lain  long  in  the  pool,  it  being  nobody’s 
especial  business  to  pull  it  out ;  the  water  had  become 
powerfully  impregnated  with  the  qualities  contained  in 
its  bark  ;  and  the  sufferer  who  had  drunk  of  this  water 
recovering  from  his  ague  with  unexampled  rapidity,  the 
pond  got  to  be  celebrated  for  its  medicinal  virtues ;  and 
so,  some  person,  more  thoughtful  than  others,  connect¬ 
ing  the  curative  quality  of  the  water  with  the  fact  of  the 
timber  having  fallen  into  it,  it  began  to  be  rumoured 
that  there  was  healing  power  in  this  particular  tree,  and 
in  due  time  its  bark  came  to  be  admitted  among  the 
materia  medico  of  the  schools,  and  to  be  regarded  as  one 
of  the  more  important  exports  of  the  South  American 
continent.  The  Jesuits,  with  the  activity  which  always 
characterised  that  ambitious  fraternity,  got  hold  of  this 
drug,  which  was,  in  consequence,  called  “  The  Jesuits’ 
Bark,”  and  soon  it  became  so  celebrated  that  we  find  La 
Condamine  in  his  travels  telling  how  he  carried  some 
specimens  of  the  young  trees  which  furnished  the  bark 
from  one  part  of  South  America  to  another,  in  order 
that  the  supply  of  so  valuable  a  commodity  as  cinchona 
bark  might  not  be  confined  to  one  particular  locality. 

The  influence  of  accident  is  again  to  be  traced  as 
affecting  another  medical  discovery  apparently  attri¬ 
butable  only  to  prolonged  reflection  and  deep  study — 
that  of  vaccination  by  Jenner.  Dr.  Baron,  in  his  life  of 
this  illustrious  person,  says  ; — “  It  has  been  stated  that 
his  attention  was  drawn  forcibly  to  the  subject  of  cow- 
pox  while  he  was  yet  a  youth.  This  event  was  brought 
about  in  the  following  manner :  he  was  pursuing  his 
professional  education  in  the  house  of  his  master  at  Sud^ 
bury ;  a  young  country-woman  came  to  seek  advice ; 
the  subject  of  small-pox  was  mentioned  in  her  presence ; 
she  immediately  observed,  ‘  I  cannot  take  that  disease, 
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for  I  have  had  cow-pox.’  This  incident  riveted  the  at¬ 
tention  of  Jennet.  It  was  the  first  time  that  the  popular 
notion,  which  was  not  at  all  uncommon  in  the  district, 
had  been  brought  home  to  him  with  force  and  influence.” 
The  “  popular  notion  ”  above  referred  to  was  subse¬ 
quently  investigated  by  Jenner,  when  he  found  that  there 
was  a  particular  eruptive  disease  to  which  cows  were 
liable,  which  the  milkers  of  such  cows  sometimes  caught 
from  them,  and  an  attack  of  which  conferred  immunity 
from  small-pox.  “  Upon  this  hint  ”  he  began  to  specu¬ 
late,  with  results  which  we  all  know  of.  What  he  thus 
heard  accidentally  gave  a  special  bias  to  his  thoughts. 
A  very  small  boat  will  serve  to  carry  a  man  to  the  ship 
in  which  he  is  to  make  a  great  voyage. 

It  will  sometimes  happen  that  a  circumstance  in  itself 
disconcerting,  or  even  alarming,  will  affect  in  a  highly 
propitious  manner  the  fortunes  of  him  of  whose  career 
it  forms  a  part.  When  Samuel  Lee,  who  ultimately 
became  Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew  at  Oxford,  but 
who  began  life  as  a  village  carpenter,  lost  his  chest  of 
tools  in  a  fire,  he  no  doubt  deplored  the  loss  profoundly. 
Yet  this  accident  was  in  reality  the  making  of  him.  He 
had  no  money  with  which  to  get  a  fresh  set  of  tools,  or 
indeed  to  set  himself  up  in  any  sort  of  business ;  the 
only  occupation  open  to  him,  as  requiring  no  capital, 
was  that  of  a  schoolmaster.  This  he  at  once  adopted, 
and,  learning  himself  while  he  taught  others,  gradually 
rose  higher  and  higher,  till  he  reached  one  of  the  most 
exalted  positions  which  can  be  obtained  by  human  learn¬ 
ing.  Yet  this  man  doubtless  thought  th.it  he  was  ruined 
when  his  chest  of  tools  was  burnt,  and  took  to  the  new 
business  which  w.is  to  lead  him  on  to  such  great  things 
only  as  a  pis-aller,  and  in  sheer  desperation. 

When  the  wife  of  Louis  Galvani  fell  ill,  and  in  her 
sickness  conceived  a  longing  for  frog  soup,  her  husband 
little  suspected  that  this  circumstance  would  be  instru¬ 
mental  in  rendering  his  name  immortal.  The  frogs 
were  slain  and  skinned,  and  made  ready  for  the  stew- 
ing-pot,  when  the  invalid  lady  happened  to  touch  the 
leg  of  one  of  them  with  a  knife  which  had  become  im¬ 
pregnated  with  magnetic  power  from  a  neighbouring 
electrical  machine.  To  her  surprise  the  leg  of  the  frog, 
on  being  thus  brought  in  contact  with  the  electric  force, 
began  to  move  with  a  convulsive  action  as  if  the  life 
were  still  in  it,  becoming  passive  again  on  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  the  instrument.  Of  course  the  good  lady — 
herself  a  physician’s  daughter,  and  probably  possessed 
of  some  smattering  at  least  of  medical  knowledge — 
communicated  what  she  had  observed  to  her  husband  ; 
and  he,  after  making  a  multiplicity  of  experiments — 
the  same  in  character  as  this  which  had  been  made 
unconsciously  by  his  wife,  but  carried,  of  course,  much 
farther — contrived  to  wring  from  nature  the  secret  of 
that  strange  phenomenon  which  we  call  galvanism. 

The  first  idea  of  the  balloon,  which  in  its  perfected 
state  we  see  leaping  up  from  the  ground  into  the  sky  and 
dragging  after  it  a  heavy  cargo,  is  said  to  have  presented 
itsell  to  Stephen  Montgolfier  owing  to  an  accidental 
occurrence,  which  his  different  biographers  narrate  in 
two  ways.  One  version  of  the  story  is,  that  Mont¬ 
golfier,  a  paper-maker  by  profession,  happening  to  fling 
a  paper  bag  into  the  fire,  it  became  full  of  smoke,  and  in 


that  condition  hung  for  a  time  suspended  in  the  chimney. 
According  to  another  version,  Montgolfier  is  represented 
as  boiling  water  in  a  coffee-pot  over  which  there  was  a 
conical  paper  cover,  which  was  observed  gradually  to 
swell  and  rise  as  as  it  became  filled  with  vapour.  In 
either  event,  it  was  owing  to  accident  that  the  idea  of  a 
bag  rendered  lighter  than  the  surrounding  atmosphere 
by  inflation  came  into  his  head,  and  reached  in  due  time 
full  development  in  the  balloon.  Not  every  paper-maker 
is  a  man  of  a  speculative  and  philosophic  turn  of  mind  ; 
yet  had  not  this  'Stephen  Montgolfier  been  both  the  one 
and  the  other,  he  certainly  would  never  have  got  what 
he  did  out  of  his  small  hint. 

And  the  gas  with  which  the  balloon  in  its  present 
complete  form  has  to  be  filled  —  how  was  that  dis¬ 
covered  ?  Still  in  some  sort  accidentally.  The  Rev. 
John  CLiyton,  a  clergyman  living  about  the  latter  part  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  and  devoted  in  a  great  degree 
to  scientific  pursuits,  was  on  a  certain  occasion  making 
some  experiments  with  coal,  when  he  observed  certain 
phenomena  which  he  describes  so  lucidly  that  it  will  be 
best  to  let  him  tell  his  own  story.  After  placing  some 
coal  in  a  retort,  and  heating  it,  he  says — “  There  came 
first  only  phlegm,  afterwards  a  black  oil,  and  then  like¬ 
wise  a  spirit  arose  which  I  could  in  noways  condense 
but  it  forced  my  lute,  or  broke  my  glasses.  Once  when 
it  had  forced  my  lute,  coming  close  thereto  in  order  to 
try  to  repair  it,  I  observed  that  the  spirit  which  issued 
out  caught  fire  at  the  flame  of  the  candle,  and  continued 
burning  with  violence  as  it  issued  out  in  a  stream,  which 
I  blew  out  and  lighted  again  alternately,  for  several 
times.  I  then  had  a  mind  to  try  if  I  could  save  any  of 
this  spirit ;  in  order  to  which  I  took  a  turbinated  re¬ 
ceiver,  and  putting  a  candle  to  the  pipe  of  the  receiver 
whilst  the  spirit  arose,  I  observed  that  it  catched  flame 
and  continued  burning  at  the  end  of  the  pipe,  though 
you  could  not  discern  what  fed  the  flame.  I  then  blew 
it  out  and  lighted  it  again  .several  times,  after  which  I 
fixed  a  bladder  squeezed  and  void  of  air  to  the  pipe  of 
the  receiver.  The  oil  and  phlegm  descended  into  the 
receiver,  but  the  spirit,  still  ascending,  blew  up  the 
bladder.  I  then  filled  a  good  many  bladders  therewith. 
....  I  kept  this  spirit  in  the  bladders  a  considerable 
time,  and  endejivoured  several  ways  to  condense  it,  but 
in  vain,  and  when  I  had  a  mind  to  divert  strangers  or 
friends,  I  have  frequently  taken  one  of  these  bladders, 
and,  pricking  a  hole  therein  with  a  pin,  and  compressing 
gently  the  bladder  near  the  flame  of  a  candle  till  it  once 
took  fire,  it  would  then  continue  flaming  till  all  the 
spirit  was  compressed  out  of  the  bladder.” 

Our  budget  of  inventions  attributable  to  accident  is 
by  no  means  exhausted.  Vitruvius  describes  the  origin 
of  the  Corinthian  capital  in  thiswise:  “  j\  Corinthian 
virgin  of  marriageable  age  fell  a  victim  to  a  violent  dis¬ 
order.  After  her  interment,  her  nurse,  collecting  in  a 
basket  those  articles  to  which  she  had  shown  a  partiality 
when  alive,  carried  them  to  her  tomb,  and  placed  a  tile 
on  the  basket  for  the  longer  preservation  of  its  contents. 
The  basket  was  accidentally  placed  on  the  root  of  an 
acanthus  plant,  which,  pressed  by  the  weight,  shot 
forth,  towards  spring,  its  stems  and  large  foliage,  and 
in  the  course  of  its  growth  reached  the  angles  of  the 
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tile,  and  then  formed  volutes  at  the  extremities.  Calli¬ 
machus  happening  at  the  time  to  pass  by  the  tomb, 
observed  the  basket,  and  the  delicacy  of  the  foliage 
which  surrounded  it.  Pleased  with  the  form  and  novelty 
of  the  combination,  he  constructed  from  the  hint  thus 
afforded  columns  of  this  species  in  the  country  about 
Corinth,  and  arranged  its  proportions,  determining  their 
proper  measures  by  perfect  rules.”  No  doubt  Vitruvius 
is  an  authority  whose  statements  should  generally  be 
regarded  with  something  of  suspicion,  but  in  this  case 
there  seems  no  particular  reason  why  his  account  should 
be  looked  upon  as  untrustworthy.  If  the  thing  is  not 
true,  it  is  at  least  splendidly  invented. 

Returning  to  days  more  recent,  we  find,  on  the 
authority  of  historians  of  a  less  imaginative  type  than 
Vitruvius,  that  accident  has  had  a  share  in  bringing 
about  many  mechanical  inventions  by  which  mankind 
has  since  profited  largely.  The  well-known  story  of 
the  invention  of  the  stocking-loom  has,  in  its  several 
versions,  the  element  of  accident.  According  to  the 
first  of  these,  William  Lee,  an  Oxford  student,  was 
courting  a  young  lady  who  paid  more  attention  to  her 
knitting  than  to  her  lover’s  wooing  and  so,  as  he 
watched  her  deftly-moving  fingers,  the  idea  came  to 
him  of  a  mechanical  invention  which  should  supersede 
this  knitting  business  altogether,  and  leave  his  mistress 
no  excuse  for  bad  listening.  The  other  version  of  the 
story,  and  far  the  more  probable,  concerns  still  this 
same  William  Lee,  but  suggests  the  application  of  a 
more  powerful  stimulus  to  his  inventive  powers  than 
even  the  desire  to  get  full  possession  of  his  sweetheart’s 
attention.  Here,  the  student  and  the  young  lady  with 
the  knitting  propensities  are  married,  and  Lee  is  turned 
out  of  the  university  for  contracting  a  matrimonial  en¬ 
gagement  contrary  to  the  statutes.  They  are  entirely 
destitute  of  means,  and  the  young  wife  turns  her  knitting 
to  account,  and  makes  stockings  for  the  joint  support 
of  herself  and  her  husband.  Then  it  it  that  Lee,  watch¬ 
ing  the  movements  by  which  the  stockings  arc  made, 
gets  the  idea  of  the  machine  which  he  subsequently 
brought  to  perfection.  There  is  a  very  barren  account, 
in  I'hornton’s  Nottinghamshire,  of  the  origin  of  this  in¬ 
vention,  in  which  Lee  is  represented  as  belonging,  not 
to  Oxford,  but  to  Cambridge.  It  runs  thus  : — “  At 
Culonton  was  born  William  Lee,  Master  of  Arts  in 
Cimbridge,  and  heir  to  a  pretty  freehold  there,  who, 
seeing  a  woman  knit,  invented  a  loom  to  knit.” 

There  are  more  instances  on  record,  besides  this  of 
Lee  and  his  stocking-loom,  of  mechanical  inventions  the 
first  of  which  was  suggested  accidentally.  Among  the 
excellent  Stories  of  Inventors  and  Discoverers,  by  Mr. 
Timbs,  it  is  stated  that  Hargreaves,  the  inventor  of  the 
spinning-jenny,  “  divined  the  idea  of  the  jenny  from  the 
following  incident : — Seeing  a  hand-wheel  with  a  single 
spindle  overturned,  he  remarked  that  the  spindle  which 
was  before  horizontal  was  then  vertical,  and,  as  it  con¬ 
tinued  to  revolve,  he  drew  the  roving  of  wool  towards 
him  into  a  thread.  It  then  seemed  to  Hargreaves 
plausible  that,  if  something  could  be  applied  to  hold  the 
rovings  as  the  finger  and  thumb  did,  and  that  contri¬ 
vance  to  travel  backwards  on  wheels,  six  or  eight  or 
even  twelve  threads  from  as  many  spindles  might  be 


spun  at  once.”  On  the  authority  of  Mr.  Timbs,  we 
learn  also  that  the  invention  of  “  spinning  by  rollers  ” 
was  suggested  originally  by  chance.  “  Arkwright 
stated,”  says  Mr.  Timbs,  “  that  he  accidentally  derived 
the  first  hint  of  his  invention  from  seeing  a  red-hot  iron 
bar  elongated  by  being  made  to  pass  through  rollers.” 

Nor  is  it  only  in  pointing  out  the  way  which  has  led 
to  so  many  remarkable  discoveries  and  inventions  that 
the  effect  of  accident  has  been  clearly  demonstrated. 
The  destiny  of  many  individuals  has  more  than  once 
been,  in  like  manner,  influenced  by  its  agency.  We 
have  seen  how  Samuel  Lee  became  Regius  Professor  cf 
Llebrew  through  the  destruction  of  his  carpenter’s  tools 
by  fire,  and  how  Jenner’s  attention  was  drawn  to  the 
subject  of  vaccination  by  the  chance  remark  of  a  patient 
who  came  to  his  master’s  surgery  for  advice,  and  how 
his  future  career  came  to  be  marked  out  for  him  in  con¬ 
sequence.  These  are  not  isolated  instances.  Granville 
Sharp,  the  great  opponent  of  the  slave  trade,  who  pre¬ 
ceded  Wilberforce  and  Clarkson,  and  who  established 
the  right  of  negroes  to  their  freedom  while  in  England, 
and  instituted  the  society  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave 
trade — this  man  was  sitting  on  a  certain  occasion  in  the 
surgery  of  his  brother,  when  a  wretched  African,  covered 
with  wounds  and  scars,  the  consequence  of  brutal  ill- 
treatment  by  his  owner,  came  to  ask  advice  as  to  the 
treatment  of  his  maimed  limbs  and  body.  It  was  the 
indignation  excited  by  witnessing  the  sufferings  of  this 
poor  slave  which  awakened  in  the  breast  of  Granville 
Sharp  the  desire  to  espouse  the  cause  of  the  injured 
blacks,  and  led  him  to  devote  the  principal  part  of  his 
life  to  their  service.  A  more  recent  instance  of  a  career 
diverted  from  its  original  course  by  a  mere  chance  is 
found  in  the  life  of  Faraday  the  chemist.  He  was 
originally  a  bookbinder,  and  his  perusal  of  an  article  on 
chemistry  in  an  cncyclopx’dia,  which  he  read  when  he 
ought  to  have  been  binding  it,  ultimately  led  to  his 
taking  up  those  peculiar  studies  in  which  he  subsequently 
so  greatly  distinguished  himself. 

It  is  not  within  the  compass  of  an  ordinary  magazine 
article  that  all  the  cases  in  which  accident  has  powerfully 
affected  human  destiny  can  be  dealt  with.  Enough  have 
been  cited  here  to  prove  the  fact  that  the  influence  of 
accident,  when  it  has  formed  an  element  in  the  career 
of  men  who  have  known  how  to  take  advantage  of  it, 
has  been  very  remarkable.  There  are  many  more  such 
incidents,  which,  by  reason  of  their  being  so  well 
known,  do  not  need  to  be  enlarged  on  at  length,  but 
which  are  yet  deserving  of  some  sort  of  mention.  The 
apple  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  has  been  cooked  in  so  many 
literary  forms  that  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  dish  it  up 
in  such  a  fashion  as  to  make  it  palatable ;  yet  the  inci¬ 
dent  of  which  it  forms  an  integral  part  must  needs  be 
mentioned  in  such  a  chapter  of  accidents  as  this.  So 
should  that  story  of  James  Watt  as  a  boy  pondering 
over  the  fact  that  the  lid  of  the  tea-kettle  was  forced  up 
by  the  accumulated  steam  within  the  vessel,  and  so 
having  his  attention  drawn  to  the  possible  uses  that 
could  be  made  of  this  great  power.  A  story  somewhat 
of  the  same  style  is  extant  of  the  Marquis  of  Worcester, 
whose  thoughts  were  similarly  directed  in  consequence 
of  his  having  seen  the  cover  of  a  certain  iron  pot,  in 
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which  water  was  boiling,  blown  off  into  the  room  in 
which  he  was  sitting.  This  nobleman  was  fond  of 
scientific  pursuits,  and  wrote  an  account  of  his  obser¬ 
vations  in  a  work  which  was  afterwards  consulted  by 
the  earlier  members  of  the  engineering  profession. 
There  are  many  more  well-known  stories  of  the  same 
sort ;  such  as  that  of  Galileo  watching  the  hanging  lamp 
in  the  Pisa  cathedral,  and  so  conceiving  the  idea  of  the 
pendulum  ;  of  Captain  Brown  getting  the  notion  of  the 
Suspension  Bridge  from  a  line  of  gossamer  hung  from 
one  bough  to  another  across  his  path  ;  of  Liffersheim, 
the  spectacle-maker,  to  whom  the  invention  of  the  tele¬ 
scope  is  said  to  have  occurred  from  his  having  seen  two 
spectacle-glasses  placed  accidentally  one  before  the  other. 
This  story  is  generally  told  of  Galileo,  but  there  is 
more  reason  to  think  that  it  concerns  the  spectacle-maker 
than  the  astronomer. 

The  daring  foxhunter,  when  he  clothes  himself  in  his 
“  pink”  on  a  fine  December  morning,  is  probably  as 
little  aware  as  the  ensign,  trying  on  his  first  regimental 
coat,  that  he  is  indebted  to  an  accident  for  the  gorgeous 
colour  of  the  garment  in  which  he  finds  delight.  “  The 
Dutch  chemist  Drebbel,”  says  Brande  in  one  of  his 
lectures,  “  resident  at  Alkmaar,  had  prepared  some  de¬ 
coctions  of  cochineal  for  filling  a  thermometer  tube. 
The  preparation  was  effected  in  a  tin  vessel ;  and  into 
this  some  nitro-muriatic  acid  having  been  spilled  by  acci¬ 
dent,  a  rich  scarlet  colour  was  observed.  Thus  by  mere 
chance  was  the  discovery  made  that  oxide  of  tin,  in 
solution,  yielded,  by  combination  with  the  colouring 
matter  of  cochineal,  a  scarlet  dye.”  This  anecdote  is 
quoted  in  the  Curiosities  of  Science,  and  in  the  same 
work  we  find  it  stated  that  the  elementary  body  called 
phosphorus  was  two  centuries  ago  discovered  “  acci¬ 
dentally”  by  Brandt,  the  alchemist  of  Hamburg,  while 
he  was  engaged  in  the  search  for  gold.  And  so  it  came 
to  pass  that  the  pursuit  of  one  of  the  wildest  chimeras 
that  ever  led  mortals  astray  was  actually  made  subser¬ 
vient  to  a  discovery  of  considerable  practical  value  and 
importance. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that,  in  addition  to  these 
instances  of  the  known  influence  of  accident  in  leading 
to  certain  inventions  and  discoveries,  there  must  have 
been  many  others  which  we  do  not  know  of,  but  which 
we  can  conceive  readily  enough  as  having  had  an  acci¬ 
dental  origin.  We  can  fancy  the  idea  of  the  speaking- 
trumpet,  for  instance,  having  occurred  to  the  first  man 
who  in  calling  to  another  instinctively  made  a  tube  of 
his  hand,  and  found  that  the  volume  of  his  voice  was 
increased  owing  to  its  being  thus  enclosed  ;  a  discovery 
acted  upon  to  this  day  by  every  costermonger  who 
hawks  his  “  sparrer-grass”  in  the  public  streets.  The 
invention  of  the  speaking-trumpet  would  follow  logi¬ 
cally.  Another  similar  gathering  together  of  sound,  by 
the  hand  enclosing  the  orifice  of  the  ear,  is  practised 
always  instinctively  by  the  deaf,  and  may  in  a  precisely 
similar  manner  have  been  the  origin  of  the  car-trumpet. 
This  increase  of  the  fulness  of  sound  got  by  enclosure 
once  an  ascertained  fact,  and  another  great  invention, 
that  of  the  stethoscope,  follows  almost  as  a  matter  of 


course.  Many  other  discoveries  are  equally  suggestive 
of  an  accidental  origin. 

Grafting  is  another  invention  which  we  may  well 
imagine  to  have  had  a  chance  origin  of  this  sort.  In 
the  Cyclopadia  of  Agriculture  we  read  that  “  it  could 
scarcely  happen  otherwise  than  that  the  attention  of 
mankind  should  be  arrested  by  the  frequent  occurrence 
of  natural  grafts  produced  accidentally ;  and  an  attempt  to 
imitate  them  would  naturally  follow.”  The  invention 
of  glass  is  certainly  suggestive  of  an  accidental  origin. 
“It  is  almost  impossible,”  says  the  writer  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  in  the  Encyclopcedia  Britannica,  “  to  excite  a  very 
violent  fir«  such  as  is  necessary  in  metallurgic  opera¬ 
tions,  without  vitrifying  part  of  the  bricks  or  stone 
wherewith  the  furnace  is  built.  This,  indeed,  might 
furnish  the  first  hints  of  glass-making.” 

But  besides  these  public  examples  of  the  powerful 
influence  which  the  element  of  chance  has  from  time  to 
time  exercised  on  human  destiny,  it  must  have  been 
noted  by  every  one  who  is,  even  in  a  moderate  degree, 
observant  of  what  goes  on  within  and  around  him,  that 
even  in  the  uneventful  private  career  of  the  most  ordi¬ 
nary  and  obscure  individual  a  multiplicity  of  circum¬ 
stances  affecting  that  career  in  all  sorts  of  ways  have 
been  brought  about  entirely  by  accident,  and  not  un¬ 
commonly  by  accident  of  the  most  trifling  description. 

Since  the  above  was  written,  an  instance  quite  as 
remarkable  as  any  of  those  already  quoted,  of  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  accident  on  the  history  of  invention,  has  been 
made  public.  In  a  review  contained  in  the  Times  of 
August  28,  1869,  in  which  a  recent  work,  descriptive 
of  a  new  invention  called  the  graphotype,  is  brought 
under  notice,  the  discovery  of  the  new  process  is  thus 
described:  “  A  year  or  two  since,  Mr.  Clinton  Hitch¬ 
cock,  an  American  draughtsman,  was  making  a  drawing 
upon  a  boxwood  block,  and,  having  made  an  error,  was 
painting  it  out,  as  is  customary,  with  a  white  pigment. 
The  material  he  used  for  the  purpose  was  the  white 
enamel  taken  off  by  a  moistened  brush  from  the  surface 
of  an  ordinary  glazed  visiting-card  printed  from  a 
copperplate.  By  degrees,  he  removed  all  the  com¬ 
position  forming  the  enamel,  and  then  he  found  that 
the  letters  were  undisturbed,  and  were  standing  up  in 
bold  relief  from  the  surface  of  the  card,  the  ink  forming 
the  letters  having  protected  the  enamel  beneath  them 
from  the  action  of  the  brush,  while  all  the  surrounding 
parts  were  washed  or  rubbed  away.  With  a  keen  eye 
to  application,  Mr.  Hitchcock  saw  in  the  abraded  ad¬ 
dress-card  the  basis  of  a  mode  of  producing  a  relief 
printing-plate  without  the  skill  of  the  engraver,  and  he 
set  about  experimenting  to  reduce  the  method  to  prac¬ 
tice.  He  took  a  plate  of  common  chalk,  and  drew  a 
picture  with  a  silicious  ink  upon  it.  When  the  ink 
was  dry,  he  brushed  the  chalk  all  over  with  a  tooth¬ 
brush:  the  interstices  between  the  lines  were  brushed 
away,  and  there  stood  the  drawing  in  relief,  ready  to 
be  petrified  by  the  means  of  a  chemical  solution,  and 
printed  from  direct,  or  to  be  handed  over  to  the 
stercotypist  to  have  ‘  stereo*  made  of  it  after  the  usual 
manner,” 
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WHAT  A  WOMAN  DID. 

IN  TWO  PARTS. — I. 


IT  was  by  one  of  those  predestinations  which  men 
call  lucky  chances  that  I  came  to  know  the  Fraulein 
Hahlreiner.  An  idle  question  put  to  a  railway  acquain¬ 
tance,  and  in  a  moment  more  had  been  spoken  the  name 
which  will  stand  in  my  memory  for  ever,  calling  m)  a 
picture  of  the  best,  dearest,  jolliest  landlady  in  all  Ger¬ 
many. 

Up  two  such  flights  of  stairs  as  only  victims  of 
monarchies  would  consent  to  climb,  we  toiled  to  find 
her.  There  was  a  breeze  of  good  cheer  in  the  first 
opening  of  her  door. 

“  Is  the  Fraulein  Hahlreiner  in  ?” 

“  I  are  she,”  laughed  out  of  the  broad  red  lips  and 
twinkled  in  the  pretty  brown  eyes.  We  had  not  sus¬ 
pected  it,  for  she  looked  in  no  wise  like  the  proprietress 
of  an  apartment  to  let — more  like  the  happiest  and  best- 
natured  of  chambcrgiaids ;  untidy  a  little,  it  must  be 
owned,  but  so  picturesque  in  every  word  and  motion, 
that  one  would  not  have  risked  any  change,  even  to  ad¬ 
ditional  neatness.  The  rooms  were  just  what  we 
wanted.  Who  could  have  believed  that,  while  we  were 
journeying  sadly  away  from  beloved  Tyrol,  there  stood 
waiting  in  the  heart  of  Munich  just  the  beds,  the  sunny 
windows,  the  cheerful  parlour,  that  would  fit  us  ?  The 
readiness  of  one’s  habitations  is  a  perpetual  marvel  in 
the  traveller’s  life  :  it  is  strange  we  can  be  so  faithless 
about  accommodations  in  the  next  world,  when  we  are 
so  well  taken  care  of  in  this.  It  took  few  words  to  make 
oUr  bargain,  and  few  hours  to  move  in ;  in  a  day  we 
were  at  home,  and  the  big,  motherly  Fraulein  under¬ 
stood  us  as  if  she  had  nursed  us  in  our  cradles.  How 
her  presence  pervaded  that  whole  floor  !  There  were 
thirteen  rooms.  A  German  baron  with  wife  and  two 
children,  to  whom  he  whistled  and  sang  and  shouted 
twelve  hours  a  day,  like  a  giant  blackbird  in  a  meadow, 
had  some  of  the  rooms.  Two  mysterious  Hungarian 
women,  who  were  secret  and  stately  and  still,  and  gave 
dinners,  lived  on  the  corner ;  and  we  had  all  the  rest, 
except  what  was  kitchen,  or  cupboard,  or  the  Fraulein’s 
bedroom. 

It  is  wonderful  how  soon  it  seems  proper  to  have 
kitchen  opposite  parlour,  unknown  neighbours  the  other 
side  of  your  bedroom  wall,  dishes  washed  on  the  hall 
table,  and  charcoal  and  company  coming  in  at  the  same 
door.  When  we  learn  to  do  this  in  London,  there  will 
be  fewer  deaths  from  breaking  of  blood-vessels  in  the 
effort  to  be  respectable. 

No  artist  has  ever  yet  taken  a  photograph  of  the 
Fraulein  Hahlreiner  which  could  be  recognised.  Neither 
can  I  photograph  her.  I  can  say  that  she  was  five  feet 
seven  inches  high,  and  fat  to  the  degree  of  fatness  which 
Rubens  loved  to  paint ;  that  she  was  more  than  fifty-two 
years  old,  and  did  not  look  as  if  she  were  forty  ;  that  she 
had  hazel  brown  eyes,  perpetually  laughing,  a  high  white 
forehead,  two  dimples  in  her  left  cheek  that  were  never 
still,  and  hair,  as  free  as  the  dimples,  too  long  to  be 


called  short,  too  short  to  be  called  long,  always  floating 
back  in  the  air  as  she  came  towards  you  :  on  great  oc¬ 
casions  she  had  it  curled  by  a  hair-dresser — the  only 
weakness  I  ever  discovered  in  the  Fraulein  ;  but  it  was 
such  a  short-lived  one,  one  easily  forgave  It,  for  the  curl 
never  stayed  in  more  than  two  hours.  I  can  say  that,  in 
spite  of  her  fatness,  her  step  was  elastic  and  light,  and 
her  hands  and  feet  delicately  shaped  ;  I  can  say  that  her 
broken  English  was  the  most  deliciously  comic  and 
effectively  eloquent  language  I  have  ever  heard  spoken  ; 
I  can  say  that  she  cooked  our  dinner  for  us  at  two,  went 
shopping  for  or  with  us  at  five,  threw  us  into  fits  of 
laughter  at  eight  by  some  unexpected  bit  of  mimicry  or 
droll  story,  and  then  tucked  us  up  at  bed-time,  with  an 
affectionate  “  Good  night.  Sleep  well !”  But  after  all 
this  is  told,  I  have  told  only  outside  truths,  and  given 
little  suggestion  of  the  charm  of  atmosphere  that  there 
was  about  our  dear  Fraulein  and  everything  she  did  or 
said. 

The  Munich  days  went  by  too  quickly — days  in  the 
Pinakothek,  days  in  the  Glyptothek,  days  in  the  Art 
Exposition,  with  its  two  thousand  pictures.  We  had 
climbed  into  the  head  of  the  statue  of  Bavaria,  roamed 
through  the  king’s  chambers  at  the  Nymphenburg,  seen 
one  hundred  thousand  men  on  the  Teresina  meadows, 
and  the  king  giving  prizes  for  the  horse-races  ;  and  now 
the  day  came  on  which  we  must  leave  Munich  and  each 
other. 

My  route  lay  to  the  north — Nuremberg,  Rhine, 
Rotterdam,  London.  For  many  days  I  had  been  in 
search  of  a  maid  to  go  with  me  as  far  as  Rotterdam. 
The  voluble  Madame  Markstcller,  who  supports  a  family 
of  ten  children,  and  keeps  them  all  in  kid  gloves  and 
poodles  by  means  of  an  intelligence  office,  swept  daily 
into  my  room,  accompanied  by  applicants  of  all  degrees 
of  unsuitability.  It  grew  disheartening.  Finally  I  was  re¬ 
duced  to  the  choice  between  a  pretty  and  young  woman, 
who  would  go  with  me  only  on  condition  of  being  my 
bosom  companion,  and  an  ugly  old  woman,  who  was  a 
simpleton.  In  this  crisis  I  appealed  to  Fraulein. 

“  Dear  Fraulein,  why  could  not  you  go  with  me  to 
Rotterdam  ?” 

“  O  my  dear  lady,  you  make  me  go  to  be  like  fool, 
to  think  of  so  nice  journey,”  said  she,  clapping  one 
hand  to  her  head,  snapping  the  fingers  of  the  other, 
and  pirouetting  on  her  fat  legs. 

But  all  sorts  of  lions  were  in  the  way :  lodgers, 
whose  dinners  must  be  cooked. 

“  I  will  pay  the  wages  of  a  cook  to  take  your  place, 
my  Fraulein.” 

A  country  cousin  was  coming  to  make  a  visit ;  a 
cousin  whom  she  had  not  seen  for  twenty-five  years. 
She  might  stay  a  week. 

“Very  well.  I  will  wait  till  your  cousin’s  visit  is  over.” 

“  But,  my  lady,  I  fear  I  make  stupid  thing  for  you. 
I  knows  not  how  to  do  on  so  great  journey.” 
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“  Ha !”  thought  I,  “  I  only  wish  I  were  as  safe  from 
stupidities  and  blunderings  for  the  rest  of  my  life  as  I 
shall  be  while  I  am  in  your  charge,  you  quick-witted, 
bright-eyed  old  dear  !” 

The  country  cousin,  I  fear,  was  hurried  off  a  little 
sooner  than  she  liked. 

“  I  tell  she  she  must  go.  My  lady  cannot  wait  so 
long.  Six  days  in  Munich  are  enough  for  she,”  said 
the  Fraulein,  with  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders  which  it 
would  have  cut  the  country  cousin  to  the  heart  to  see. 

On  a  windy  noon,  such  as  only  Munich  knows,  we 
set  out  for  Nuremberg.  If  I  had  had  any  misgivings 
about  the  Fraulcin’s  capacity  as  courier,  they  would  have 
been  set  at  rest  in  the  first  half-hour  at  the  railroad 
station.  It  was  evident  that  anything  she  did  not 
know  she  would  find  out  by  a  word  and  a  smile  from 
the  nearest  person :  all  were  conciliated  the  minute 
they  looked  into  her  ruddy  face.  And  as  for  me, 
never  in  my  life  had  I  felt  so  well  presented  as  by  the 
affectionate  tone  in  which  she  said,  “  My  lady.” 

Trusting  to  Murray,  I  had  telegraphed  to  the  Wlir- 
temberger  Hof  for  rooms.  At  nine  o’clock  of  a  dark 
night  the  German  crowd  in  the  Nuremberg  station  lifted 
up  its  voice,  and  said  there  was  no  WUrtemberger  Hof. 

“  There  must  be,”  said  I,  brandishing  my  red  Murray, 
with  my  thumb  on  the  spot.  Crowd  chuckled,  and  said 
theic  was  not. 

“  O  my  lady,  wait  you  here  while  I  go  and  see,” 
said  the  Fraulein,  bundling  me  into  a  chair  as  if  I  had 
been  a  baby.  Presently  she  came  back,  with,  “  My 
lady,  she  do  not  exist  these  now  four  years,  the  Wlir- 
temberger  Hof.  We  go  to  the  Nuremberger  Hof,  which 
are  near,  and  he  have  our  telegram.” 

Out  into  the  darkness  we  trudged,  following  a  small 
boy  with  a  glass  of  beer,  and  found,  as  the  Fraulein 
had  said,  that  the  Nuremberger  Hof  had  received  our 
telegram  and  had  prepared  for  us  two  of  the  cleanest  of 
its  very  dirty  rooms.  How  well  I  came  to  know  my  Frau¬ 
lein  before  the  end  of  that  rainy  day  in  Nuremburg ! 

“  O  my  lady,  am  I  to  go  where  you  go,  and  see  all?” 
she  exclaimed  in  the  morning,  when  I  told  her  to  be 
ready  at  nine  to  drive  with  me.  “  O,  never  did  I  think 
to  see  so  much.”  She  had  evidently  had  in  the  outset  a 
fear  that  she  would  see  little  except  at  the  railway  stations 
and  hotels.  She  little  knew  how  much  pleasure  I  antici¬ 
pated  in  her  companionship. 

They  are  cruel  who  tell  you  that  a  day  is  time  enough 
to  see  Nuremberg.  It  is  a  place  to  spend  two  weeks 
in  ;  to  lounge  on  doorsteps,  and  peer  into  shadowy 
places ;  to  study  old  stones  inch  by  inch,  and  grow  slowly 
wonted  to  all  its  sombre  picturesqueness. 

As  we  stood  looking  at  Peter  Vischer’s  exquisite  carv¬ 
ings  on  the  shrine  of  St.  Sebald’s,  I  pointed  out  to  the 
Fraulein  the  bas-relief  representing  St.  Sebald’s  miracle 
with  the  icicle.  She  looked  with  cold,  steady  eyes  at 
the  finely-chiselled  fire  which  was  represented  curling 
upward  from  the  little  pile  of  broken  icicle,  and  then 
said,  “  Do  you  believe,  my  lady  ?” 

“  O  no,  Fraulein,”  said  I  “  I  can’t  quite  believe  that 
icicles  ever  made  so  good  a  fire  as  that,  even  for  a  saint. 
But  I  suppose  you  believe  it,  do  you  not  ?” 

“  O  no,  I  not.  The  Church  ask  too  much  to  believe. 


If  one  would  believe  all,  one  cannot  do,”  said  she,  in  a 
tone  of  timidity  and  hesitation  quite  unusual  for  her-, 
and  a  moment  later,  still  more  hesitatingly,  “  Have  you 
read  Renan,  my  lady  ?” 

I  started.  Was  this  my  German  landlady,  who  spent 
most  of  her  time  over  her  cooking-stove,  asking  me  if 
I  read  Renan  ?  “  Yes,”  I  said,  “  I  have  read  most  of 

his  books.  Have  you  ?” 

“  O  yes,  and  I  like  so  much.  My  confessor  he  say 

he  no  more  give  me - ”  (here  she  halted  :  the  long 

word  “  absolution  ”  was  too  much  for  her,  and  she  made 
a  sweeping  gesture  of  benediction  to  indicate  it),  “  he 
no  more  give  me — so — if  I  not  put  away  that  book ; 
so  I  go  not  to  him,  now,  two  year,  because  I  will  not 
make  lie.” 

“  But  then  you  are  excommunicated,  are  you  not,  if 
you  have  not  been  to  confession  for  two  years  ?” 

“  Yes,  I  think,”  cheerily,  quite  reassured  now  that  I 
must  be  as  much  of  a  heretic  as  she,  since  I  too  read 
Renan  ;  “  but  I  will  not  make  lie.  I  will  have  my  Renan. 
Then  I  read,  too,  the  book  against  Renan  ;  and  he  say 
St.  Paul  say  this,  and  St.  Peter  say  the  other,  but  he  go 
not  to  my  heart.  I  love  the  Jesu  Christ  more  by 
Renan,  as  in  what  the  Church  say'for  him.” 

Strange  enough  it  was  to  walk  through  the  still  aisles 
of  these  old  churches,  and,  looking  up  at  the  dusty 
stone  saints,  to  whom  incense  is  burned  no  longer,  hear 
this  simple  soul  repeat  over  and  over,  with  great 
emphasis,  “  I  love  the  Jesu  Christ  more  by  Renan  as  in 
what  the  Church  say  for  him.” 

Then  we  went  down  into  the  old  dungeons  under 
the  Rathhaus,  through  chilly  winding  galleries,  into 
stone  chamber  after  stone  chamber,  rayless,  airless,  piti¬ 
less,  awful.  The  Fraulein  grew  white  with  horror. 
She  had  never  believed  the  stories  she  had  read  of  tor¬ 
ture-chambers  and  dungeons. 

“  Ach,  mein  Gott !  mein  Gott !  and  this  is  what 

might  be  to-day  if  Father - had  the  way-,  and  they 

tell  us  we  lose  the  good  old  times.  I  will  tell  to  all 
peoples  I  know  I  have  seen  the  good  old  times  under 
the  ground  of  this  Niirnberg  !” 

When  we  came  out  again  into  the  open  air,  she  was 
so  pale  I  feared  she  would  be  ill.  She  sat  down  trem¬ 
bling  on  the  stone  stairs,  and  drew  a  long  breath ;  “  Ach 
Gott !  but  I  am  thanks  to  see  once  more  the  over¬ 
world.” 

It  was  almost  wicked,  after  this,  to  take  her  to  thf. 
still  worse  dungeons  under  the  city  walls,  which  are 
literally  hung  and  set  full  of  instruments  of  torture,  and 
in  the  last  of  which  is  kept  the  famous  Iron  Virgin.  In 
the  first  chambers  were  milder  instruments  for  punish¬ 
ments  of  common  offences,  many  of  which  have  been 
used  in  Nuremberg  within  seventy  years — grotesque- 
masks  to  be  worn  in  the  street  by  men  and  women 
convicted  of  slanderous  speaking  (“  Ha,  ha !”  laughed 
the  Fraulein,  “  there  could  not  be  make  enough  such 
masks  to  be  weared  in  Munich  ”) ;  and  a  curious  oblong 
board  with  a  round  hole  at  each  end,  into  which  husbands 
and  wives  who  quarrelled  were  obliged  to  put  their 
heads,  and  live  thus  yoked  for  days  at  a  time.  This 
pleased  the  Fraulein  greatly.  “  Think  you,  my  lady, 
this  would  be  good  ?”  she  said,  sticking  her  fiit  fist 
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through  one  of  the  holes,  and  opening  and  shutting  it — 
“  think  you  they  would  love  theirselves  (each  other) 
more  ?” 

But  her  smiles  soon  died  away,  and  she  was  paler 
than  in  the  Rathhaus  dungeons.  This  great  hearty 
woman,  usually  ruddy  as  a  frost-bitten  apple  in  De¬ 
cember,  and  stronger  than  most  men,  grew  white  and 
trembling  at  the  first  look  at  the  horrible  instruments  of 
torture  with  which  the  other  chambers  were  filled.  In¬ 
deed,  it  was  a  sight  hard  to  bear — racks  and  wheels,  and 
pulleys  and  weights,  and  thumb-screws,  helmets  and 
cradles  and  chairs  set  thick  with  iron  spikes,  and  at  last, 
in  the  lowest  dungeon  of  all,  the  Iron  Virgin.  I  held 
the  poor  Fraulein’s  hand.  For  the  minute  I  was  the 
protector  and  not  she.  The  woman  who  was  our  guide 
recited  her  story  with  such  glib  professional  facility,  and 
pulled  out  bars,  and  shoved  back  the  doors,  and  showed 
the  sharp  spikes,  all  with  such  a  cheery  smile,  that  to 
me  it  robbed  the  cruel  stone  statue  of  much  of  its  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  the  horrible.  I  even  felt  a  morbid  impulse  to 
step  into  the  image’s  embrace  and  let  the  spiked  doors 
be  partly  shut  on  me ;  but  for  the  Fraulein’s  sake  I  for¬ 
bore,  and  hurried  her  out  as  quickly  as  possible  into  her 
“  overworld.” 

“  O,  never  would  I  live  in  this  NUrnberg,  my  lady,” 
she  said  ;  “  at  each  step  I  see  ghost ;  and  see  colour  of 
that  water,”  she  added,  pointing  to  the  sluggish  river: 
“  it  are  black  with  the  old  sins.” 

How  she  laughed  the  Nuremberg  jewellers  into  selling 
me  oxidised  silver  cheaper  than  they  meant  to  !  How 
she  persuaded  the  stolid  Nuremberg  “  cocher  ”  to  drive 
faster,  at  least  ten  times  faster,  than  was  his  wont !  And 
how,  most  marvellous  of  all,  she  convinced  the  keeper 
of  the  Nuremberg  cemetery  where  Albert  Diirer  was 
buried,  that  it  could  do  no  haim  for  me  to  bring  away  a 
big  bunch  of  bright  sumac  leaves  from  one  of  the  trees  ! 
I  should  as  soon  have  thought  of  appealing  to  one  of 
the  carved  Baumgartner  burghers  on  their  stone  slabs  to 
give  me  permission  ;  but  the  Fraulein  was  too  much  for 
the  keeper.  He  turned  his  back,  so  as  not  to  seem  to 
condone  the  offence,  and  satisfied  his  conscience  by  call¬ 
ing  out,  “  Enough,  enough,  you  have  taken  enough,” 
several  times  before  we  were  ready  to  stop  picking. 
How  quickly  she  saw  and  how  keenly  she  felt  the  best 
things  !  Not  a  line  of  Adam  Kraft’s  or  Peter  Vischer’s 
carving  was  lost  on  her.  Not  a  single  picturesque  face 
or  group  escaped  her.  Much  more  I  saw  in  that  one 
day  of  Nuremberg  for  having  her  by  my  side ;  and  very 
short  I  found  the  next  day’s  railroad  ride  to  Mayence,  by 
help  of  her  droll  comments  on  all  that  happened. 

Curled  up  in  one  corner  were  a  fat  old  German  and 
his  wife,  and  opposite  them  an  officer  with  his  young 
bride.  The  officer  and  the  burgher  talked  incessantly 
with  great  vehemence.  I  saw  that  the  Fraulein  listened 
with  keenest  attention  ;  it  was  evidently  all  she  could  do 
to  keep  quiet.  At  the  first  opportunity  she  said  to 
me — 

“  O  my  lady,  he  are  ultramontane,  the  fat  man  ;  he 
arc  Senator  they  talk  always  about  our  government. 
1  like  so  much  to  hear  what  they  say  ;  but  the  fat  man, 
he  are  such  a  fool.” 

The  Senator’s  wife  looked  like  a  man  in  woman’s 


clothes — hard-featured,  bony,  hideous.  As  night  came 
on  she  proceeded  to  make  her  toilet  she  took  off  her 
boots,  and  put  on  huge  worsted  shoes,  bound  with 
scarlet ;  on  her  head  she  put  a  knit  cap  of  cranberry 
red ;  above  that,  the  hood  of  her  grey  waterproof ;  above 
all  this,  a  white  silk  handkerchief,  tied  tight  under  her 
chin  ;  on  top  of  all,  her  round  hat.  The  effect  was 
like  nothing  in  earth  but  a  great  woollen  gargoyle.  The 
Senator  looked  on  as  complacently  as  if  it  were  the 
adorning  of  Venus  herself. 

“  O  my  lady,  have  you  seen  what  she  make  for 
mouth  when  she  speak  ?”  said  the  Fraulein.  I  had  not, 
for  we  were  on  the  same  side  of  the  carriage.  “  My 
lady,  you  must  see.  I  will  make  that  she  speak  for 
you,”  said  the  malicious  Fraulein,  drawing  nearer  to  the 
unsuspecting  victim,  and  asking  some  question  in  the 
friendliest  of  voices.  I  forgave  the  unchristian  trick, 
however,  at  sight  of  the  mouth  in  motion. 

After  the  Senator  and  the  officer 'had  both  left  the 
carriage,  the  Fraulein  told  me  the  substance  of  their 
discussion  political  questions  seemed  familiar  to  her ; 
she  had  her  own  opinion  of  every  candidate  -,  and  O, 
how  she  did  hate  the  ultramontanes  !  “  O  my  lady, 

this  Senator  he  wish  to  have  for  president  a  man 
who  make  always  his  walk  backwards.  Never  he  go 
forwards.” 

It  took  me  some  seconds  to  comprehend  that  this  was 
the  Fraulcin’s  English  for  a  conservative,  the  thing  she 
hated  with  her  whole  heart. 

The  sun  shone  brightly  on  the  fields  and  woods. 
She  exclaimed  with  delight  at  each  new  mile  ;  “  O,  how 
I  like  to  see  smoke  go  up  from  house !” 

“  O,  find  you  not  the  world  nice,  my  lady  ?  I  find 
so  nice,  I  could  kiss  the  world.  Always  people  say, 
this  world  are  bad  world.  The  world  are  good  world. 
It  are  mens  that  are  bad.” 

Then  she  would  startle  me  again  by  farmer-like 
comments  on  the  country. 

“  O,  here  are  all  such  poor  wood  country  I  would 
cut  down  such  poor  wood,  and  make  land  for  other 
thing. 

“  Now  begin  to  be  more  good  stone  here. 

“  O  look,  my  lady,  what  nice  farm  with  much 
meadow  for  coos.”  (Never  could  I  persuade  the 
Fraulein  to  say  cows.) 

At  last  I  said  to  her  :  “  Fraulein,  you  talk  like  a 
farmer.” 

“  Ach,  my  lady,”  and  her  face  grew  clouded,  “  I 
make  fiitm  for  eleven  year.  I  am  great  farmer.  That 
is  all  what  I  love.  O,  I  could  die,  some  time,  I  such 
hungry  have  for  my  beautiful  farm.” 

By  this  time  I  was  prep.ared  to  hear  that  my  Fraulein 
had  at  one  time  or  another  in  her  life  filled  every  office 
for  which  German  towns  have  an  opening,  from  burgo¬ 
master  down ;  but  that  she  had  been  a  farmer  I  never 
suspected. 

“You  must  tell  me,  Fraulein,  all  about  it,  when  we 
are  on  the  Rhine.  We  can  talk  quietly  there.” 

“  Yes,  my  lady,  I  tell  you.  It  are  like  story  in  book.” 

For  a  few  moments  she  looked  dreamily  and  sadly 
out  of  the  window ;  but  her  nature  had  no  room  for 
continued  melancholy.  Soon  she  began  to  laugh  again. 
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at  sight  of  the  slow,  ditch-like  Main,  on  which  unwieldy 
boats  and  sloops  were  wriggling  along. 

“  O  my  lady,  this  river  go  all  the  way  as  if  he  think 
each  minute,  ‘  I  go  no  farther.’  ” 

Match  that  who  can  for  a  hit  at  a  sluggish  river  ! 

At  one  of  the  stations  I  saw  her  talking  with  a  con¬ 
ductor  on  another  train  bound  back  to  Nuremberg. 

“  I  ask  for  my  cousin.  He  are  ober-conductor  on 
that  train.  I  send  him  note.  He  can  see  me  when  I 
come  back.  He  will  be  in  heaven  when  he  get  my 
note.”  And  her  face  twinkled  more  like  the  face  of 
fifteen  than  of  fifty.  I  looked  inquiringly. 

“  He  are  my  cousin  ;  but  I  love  he  not ;  but  he  write 
me  every  year,  for  tirteen  year,  ‘  Will  you  marry  me  ?’ 
and  I  write  to  he  :  ‘  Thank  you,  thank  you,  but  I  think 
not  to  marry  you,  nor  any  other  man.  Live  well,  live 
well.’  And  he  speak  no  more,  till  come  same  time  next 
year ;  but  always  he  say  to  all  peoples,  that  he  will  me 
marry.  He  wait  till  I  be  glad  of  he.  But  I  think  he 
wait  till  I  die.  And  his  mother  she  hate  me,  because 
she  wish  that  he  had  wife  to  take  he  out  of  her  house. 
He  make  her  cry  so  much,  so  much.  He  is  so — how 
do  you  say,  my  lady,  when  peoples  is  all  time  like  this  ?” 
And  in  an  instant  she  had  utterly  transformed  her  face, 
so  that  she  could  have  passed  any  police  officer  in  the 
world,  however  he  had  been  searching  for  her,  so  cross, 
so  glum,  so  hateful  did  she  become  from  eyebrows  to 
chin.  Never  off  the  stage,  and  rarely  on  it,  have  I  seen 
such  power  of  mimicry  as  had  this  wonderful  old 
Fraulein. 

“  He  are  always  like  that,  my  lady,  all  time,  morning, 
noon,  night,  all  year ;  and  he  say,  every  day  to  his 
mother,  ‘  Hold  tongue  !  I  will  not  have  wife,  if  I  cannot 
have  Caroline.’”  This  last  sentence  she  pronounced 
with  a  slow,  sullen,  dogged  drawl,  which  would  have 
made  the  fortune  of  an  actress. 

“  O  Fraulein,”  I  said,  “  you  ought  to  have  been  an 
actress.” 

“  Yes,  my  lady,  I  think,”  she  replied,  as  simply  as  a 
child,  with  no  shade  of  vanity  in  her  manner,  “  I 
would  be  rich  woman  now.  When  I  was  child  a  great 
manager  in  Augsburg,  he  ask  my  grandfather  to  give 
me  to  study  with  his  daughter.  He  say  I  make  good, 
and  be  great  player  ;  but  in  those  days  no  people  liked 
artists  like  to-day,  and  my  grandfather  he  are  so  angry, 
and  he  say,  ‘  Go  away  ;  come  no  more  in  my  house.’  ” 

Thus  laughing  and  listening,  and  looking  out  on  the 
pleasant  meadows  of  the  Main,  we  came  to  Mayence, 
and  at  Mayence  took  boat  to  go  down  the  Rhine.  This 
was  the  Fraulein’s  first  sight  of  the  Rhine.  All  the 
tenderness  and  pride  and  romance  of  her  true  German 
soul  were  in  her  eyes,  as  the  boat  swung  slowly  round 
from  the  pier,  and  began  to  glide  down  the  river.  And 
now  began  a  new  series  of  surprises.  From  Mayence 
to  Cologne  there  was  not  a  ruin  of  which  my  Fraulein 
did  not  know  the  story.  Baedeker  was  superseded, 
except  for  the  names  of  places  ;  as  soon  as  I  mentioned 
them  to  her  she  invariably  replied,  “  O  yes,  I  know ; 
and  have  you  read,  my  lady,  how,”  &c.  The  Johan- 
nisberg  Castle,  given  to  Metternich  by  his  Emperor,  the 
cruel  Hatto’s  Tower,  the  Devil’s  Ladder,  the  Seven 
Virgins,  the  Lurley,  the  Brothers,  Rolandseck  and 


Nonnenwerth — she  knew  them  all  by  heart ;  and  for 
the  sake  of  hearing  the  time-worn  old  stories,  in  her 
delicious  broken  English,  I  pretended  to  have  forgotten 
all  the  legends.  Nothing  moved  her  so  much  as  the 
sight  of  the  two  rocky  peaks  on  which  the  two  brothers 
had  lived,  and  looked  down  on  the  Bornhofen  Convent 
in  which  their  beloved  Hildegarde  was  shut  up. 

“  O,  each  brother,  he  could  see  her  if  she  walk  in 
that  garden,”  she  said,  with  tears  in  her  eyes.  “  Now, 
it  come  no  more  that  a  man  love  so  much,  so  long,  so 
true.” 

Just  beyond  the  Brothers  we  passed  the  great  Marien- 
burg  water-cure.  Reading  from  Baedeker,  I  said : 
“  Fraulein,  that  would  be  a  cheap  place  to  live ;  only 
twelve  thalers  a  week  for  board  and  lodging  and  medical 
attendance.” 

“  O  no,  my  dear  lady.  It  are  not  cheap,  for  there  be 
nothing  to  eat.  At  end  of  eight  day  the  man  from 
Wassercure  he  shall  be  so  thin,  so  thin,  it  shall  shine 
the  sun  through  him.” 

Throughout  our  whole  journey  the  Fraulein’s  astonish¬ 
ment  was  unbounded  at  the  poor  fare  and  the  high 
prices.  In  her  beautiful  goodness,  she  had  supposed 
that  all  landlords  were  content,  as  she,  with  moderate 
profits,  and  anxious,  as  she,  to  give  to  their  guests  the 
best  food. 

“  O  my  lady,  find  you  this  chicken  good  ?” 

“  Not  very,  Fraulein.  What  is  the  matter  with  it  ?” 

“  O,  the  bad  man,  the  bad  man,  to  ask  for  this 
chicken  one  gulden.  He  are  old  chicken,  my  lady,  and 
he  are  boiled  before  he  are  in  oven.  O,  I  know  very 
well.  O,  I  win  much  money  by  this  journey ;  never 
before  had  I  courage  to  give  old  chicken.  Now  I 
give !” 

Much  I  fear  me  that  from  this  time  henceforth  the 
lodgers  in  my  dear  Fraulein’s  house  will  not  find  it  such 
a  marvel  of  cheap  comfort  as  we  did. 

“  O  my  lady,”  she  said  one  day,  “  if  you  come  again 
to  me,  you  shall  all  have  as  before.  But  to  other 
peoples,  I  no  more  give  beefsteak  for  fifteen  kreutzers. 
I  will  be  more  rich,  I  have  been  ass.” 

By  dint  of  the  Cologne  and  Diisseldorf  line  of  steam¬ 
boats,  and  the  Netherland  steamship  line,  and  endless 
questioning  and  unlading  and  lading,  the  Fraulein  and  I 
and  the  trunks  at  last  came  to  land  at  Rotterdam.  We 
had  a  day  at  Cologne,  a  night  at  Diisseldorf,  and  one 
never-to-be-forgotten  night  on  the  river.  At  Diissel¬ 
dorf  we  wandered  about  the  streets  for  an  hour  and 
a-half  seeking  where  to  lay  our  heads.  Here  the  poor 
Fraulein  had  on  her  hands,  besides  me,  an  English  bar¬ 
rister  and  his  wife,  who  could  speak  no  German,  and 
who  drifted  very  naturally  into  our  wake.  What  a  pro¬ 
cession  we  were,  at  eleven  o’clock  of  the  darkest  sort  of 
night,  nobody  knowing  just  where  he  was  going,  each 
person  thinking  somebody  else  was  taking  the  lead. 
Suddenly  the  porters  ahead  of  us  plumped  our  trunks 
down  in  the  middle  of  the  street  at  the  feet  of  two  men 
with  lanterns. 

“  Really,  aw,  now  this  is,  aw,  the  most  extraordinary 
place  for  a  custom  house,  aw,  ’pon  my  honour,”  said  the 
English  barrister,  whose  name  was  not  Dundreary. 

“  Have  you  meat  or  sausages  ?”  said  the  biggest  man, 
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flashing  his  lantern-light  full  into  our  dismayed  faces. 
“  O  mercy,  no  !”  shouted  we  with  bursts  of  laughter, 
and  such  evident  honesty,  that  he  let  us  go,  contenting 
himself  with  punching  the  sides  of  all  the  carpet-bags. 

“  O  Fraulein,  did  you  tell  that  man  you  had  no 
sausages  ?”  said  I,  sure  she  could  not  have  eaten  up  the 
six  I  saw  her  buy  at  Cologne. 

“  My  dear  lady,  he  say,  ‘  Have  you  meat  or  sausage  ?’ 
and  I  say,  ‘  No,  I  have  no  meat.’  I  not  make  lie,  I  make 
diplomatique.” 

From  Diisseldorf  to  Rotterdam  it  was  a  day  and  a  night 
and  half  a  day.  The  Rhine  stretched  broader  and  broader. 
The  shores  of  Holland  seemed  slowly  going  under  water, 
and  the  windmill  arms  beat  the  air  wildly  like  struggling 
arms  of  drowning  monsters.  It  was  as  cold  as  winter 
in  the  cabin  ;  and  it  rained  pitilessly  on  the  deck.  The 
poor  Fraulein  read  all  the  magazines  which  I  had  bought 
for  her  in  Cologne,  and  an  old  comic  almanac  which  she 
borrowed  from  the  steward,  and  at  last  curled  herself 
up  in  a  corner  and  went  to  sleep  in  despair.  The  night 
differed  from  the  day  only  in  being  a  little  colder  and 
darker,  and  in  the  Fraulein’s  having  a  red  flannel  petti¬ 
coat  over  her  head.  When  I  waked  up  and  saw  her 
pleasant  great  face  in  this  ruddy  halo  of  fiery  flannel,  I 
felt  as  comforted  as  if  it  had  been  a  noonday  sun. 

It  was  at  noon  of  a  Thursday  that  we  came,  as  I  said, 
to  land  at  Rotterdam ;  but  this  is  hardly  the  proper 
phrase  in  which  to  describe  arriving  at  a  place  which  is 
nine  parts  water.  Venice  seems  high  and  dry  in  com¬ 
parison  with  it ;  and  the  fact  that  you  go  about  in  boats 


at  Venice,  and  in  cabs  at  Rotterdam,  only  serves  to 
make  the  wateriness  of  Rotterdam  more  noticeable. 

“  O  my  lady,  it  are  all  one  bridge  from  one  water  to 
another  water,”  said  Fraulein,  as  we  drove  up  and  down 
and  across  canal  after  canal,  to  find  the  house  of  Moses 
Ezekiel,  the  Jew,  who  is  a  money-changer.  It  rained 
dismally,  but  the  Dutchwomen  were  out  on  all  the 
doorsteps,  with  pails  of  water,  scrubbing,  and  wiping, 
and  brushing,  and  rinsing,  with  cloths,  and  mops,  and 
brooms,  as  if  they  were  enchanted  by  some  soap-and- 
watery  demon.  Windows  shone  like  mirrors  -,  door¬ 
handles  glittered  like  jewels. 

“  O,  how  they  do  are  clean,  these  Dutch,”  said  the 
Fraulein,  taking  account  with  a  housekeeper’s  eye  of  all 
this  spotlessness. 

How  sorry  I  grew  as  the  hour  came  for  me  to  say 
good-bye  to  this  dear,  honest,  droll,  loving  woman  I 
cannot  tell.  The  last  thing  she  did  for  me  was  to  look 
at  the  sheets  in  the  dreary  little  berth  in  which  must  be 
spent  my  one  night  between  Rotterdam  and  London, 
and  to  say  with  great  indignation  to  the  surprised 
stewardess,  “  Call  you  those  sheets  clean,  in  English  ? 
Never  my  lady  sleep  in  such  sheets,  from  Munich  to 
Rotterdam.  O,  but  I  think  a  steamschifF  (boat)  are 
place  for  bad  peoples  to  be  punish  for  sin  !” 

Then  she  cried  over  me  a  little,  and  went  away.  I 
watched  her  till  she  had  shut  the  cab-door,  and  was 
being  whirled  off  to  take  the  early  train  for  Munich. 
Then  I  too  shed  a  few  tears,  saying  to  myself,  “  God 
bless  the  old  darling.  I  shall  never  see  her  like  again.” 


THE  LITTLE  MOTHER. 


Minding  baby’s  cradle. 
Rocking  as  she  sings. 

Sits  a  little  maiden 
Full  of  busy  things ; 
Darning  she  a  stocking 
With  most  serious  mien. 
Scarcely  seven  summers 
Has  little  Patty  seen. 

Sitting  by  the  cradle. 

Loving  watch  to  keep. 
Wondering  if  brother 
Will  ever  go  to  sleep ; 
While  she  stitches  bravely 
Stitches  for  her  life. 

One  day  the  little  maiden 
Will  make  a  thrifty  wife. 

Patty’s  hair  is  golden, 
Patty’s  eyes  are  blue. 

And  I  scarce  can  tell  you 
Half  that  she  can  do; 


But  her  hands  work  deftly 
As  she  sings  awhile. 

And  like  flash  of  sunshine 
Is  her  merry  smile. 

Sitting  by  the  cradle. 

Mother’s  task  to  share. 

While  her  playmates’  voices 
Fill  the  sunny  air ; 

By-and-by  she’ll  join  them. 

Shout  with  might  and  main. 

Play  till  tyrant  baby 
Wants  his  nurse  again. 

Sitting  by  the  cradle. 

Full  of  dignity. 

Marshalling  on  tiptoe 
Little  sisters  three; 

Tries  to  look  like  mother, 

With  a  brow  of  care,  \ 

God  grant  darker  shadow 

Never  may  rest  there !  '  ^ 
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HEADDRESSES:  AN  ETHICAL  ESSAY. 


ONE  of  the  wisest  philosophers  of  ancient  times  has 
told  us  that  all  the  virtues  are  means  lying  between 
two  extremes — these  extremes  being  the  extreme  of 
excess  on  the  one  hand  and  the  extreme  of  defect  on 
the  other.  Aristotle,  for  it  is  to  him  we  allude,  did  not, 
as  far  as  we  know,  write  upon  headdresses,  but  had  he 
done  so  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  in  this  particular 
he  would  have  departed  from  the  principle  which  he 
has  laid  down.  Indeed,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
he  would  have  admitted  that  moderation  in  fashion  is 
the  perfection  of  it — that  here,  as  in  other  cases,  the  mean 
is  the  virtue,  and  the  extremes  both  of  excess  and  defect 
are  to  be  deprecated.  Had  this  eminent  philosopher  lived 
in  our  day,  he  might  have  illustrated  his  great  doctrine 
by  reference  to  the  present  and  past  fashions  of  head¬ 
dresses,  and  the  result  of  his  comparison,  we  are  per¬ 
suaded,  would  have  been  highly  flattering  to  the  good 
taste  of  the  present  age.  If  the  daughters  of  England 
have  not  yet  arrived  at  what  may  be  called  the  mean  in 
this  particular,  they  have  at  any  rate  avoided  the  ex¬ 
tremes  which  are  so  manifest  in  the  history  of  past 
times. 

We  use  the  term  headdresses  advisedly — for  the  word 
is  not  to  be  confined  to  caps  and  bonnets  which  figured 
in  the  fairs  and  markets  of  our  ancestors,  as  they  now 
figure  in  the  shops  of  Cranbourn-alley  and  of  Regent- 
street,  but  it  includes  whatever  at  all  or  any  period  has 
constituted  the  covering  of  ladies’  heads.  The  hat  or 
bonnet  in  present  use,  we  take  it,  is  but  a  part  of  that 
covering — an  appendage,  as  it  were,  to  that  beautiful 
protection  of  the  head  which  Nature  has  so  bountifully 
provided  for  the  female  sex.  We  have  very  high  autho¬ 
rity  for  the  assertion  that  a  woman’s  long  hair  has  been 
given  to  her  for  a  covering.  Taking  it  for  granted,  then, 
that  the  hair  is  the  natural  protection  and  covering  of  a 
lady’s  head,  at  any  rate  as  far  as  it  can  be  made  use  of 
for  that  purpose,  we  will  take  a  hasty  glance  in  this 
paper  at  what  our  ancestors,  remote  and  near,  have  done 
with  it ;  and,  anticipating  our  conclusion,  we  shall  find 
that,  while  some  have  adorned  it  according  to  the  fashion 
of  their  times,  others  have  ignored  its  existence  by 
hiding  it  up  altogether  and  covering  their  heads  with 
such  an  amount  of  extraneous  substances  that  no  one 
could  say  for  certain  that  they  were  not  shaven  or  shorn. 
Those  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  follow  us  through 
our  observations  will  find  that  most  of  the  errors  in 
this  particular,  as  to  fashion  generally,  have  been  on  the 
side  of  excess.  Very  simple,  however,  was  the  head- 
gear  of  the  ancient  Britons.  The  brave  and  beautiful 
Boadicea,  Queen  of  the  Iceni,  appeared  at  the  head  of 
her  troops,  according  to  Dion  Cassius,  with  her  long 
light  hair  falling  down  over  her  shoulders  ;  but  when 
her  gallant  efforts  for  independence  proved  useless,  and 
the  island  fell  under  the  dominion  of  Rome,  the  young 
British  ladies  began  to  adopt  the  fashions  of  their  con¬ 
querors.  Whether  they  went  the  whole  length  of 
Roman  fashion  in  dressing  their  heads,  we  have  no 


means  of  knowing.  We  suspect,  however,  that  they 
did  not,  for  the  Roman  ladies  were  at  this  period  singu¬ 
larly  extravagant.  Their  headdresses  were  worn  very 
high.  With  the  help  of  borrowed  hair  they  sur¬ 
rounded  their  heads  with  so  many  tresses,  knots,  and 
curls,  disposed  in  different  stories  and  towers,  that  thu 
whole  formed  a  sort  of  building.  Sometimes  they  did 
up  their  hair  in  a  military  device  as  a  helmet  or  a  shield, 
and  for  this  purpose  they  had  headdresses  ready  mounted 
— perukes,  similar  to  those  worn  by  our  great-grand¬ 
mothers  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  George  III. 
Over  this,  if  we  may  judge  from  what  Tacitus  says  of 
Poppcca,  when  they  appeared  in  public,  they  wore  a 
thin  gauze  veil.  Whatever  fashions,  however,  were  in  ¬ 
troduced  by  the  Romans  departed  with  them,  for  we 
find  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  ladies  wore  their  hair  in 
flowing  ringlets,  while,  by  express  command,  females  of 
the  lower  orders  were  to  have  their  hair  cut  close  round 
the  middle  of  their  foreheads.  Strutt  holds  the  opinion, 
which  is  supported  by  an  old  MS.,  in  which  Eve  is  re¬ 
presented  with  flowing  locks  of  a  bright  blue  colour, 
that  hair  of  cerulean  tint  was  in  fashion  among 
Saxon  ladies.  Females,  however,  of  all  ranks,  when 
they  went  abroad,  used  an  additional  covering  called 
haifodi's  roegcl,  or  head-tail — an  appendage  by  no  means 
ungraceful,  and  worn  something  after  the  manner  of  the 
Spanish  mantilla. 

Passing  from  Anglo-Saxon  to  Norman  times,  we  find 
the  hair  still  worn  long,  but  plaited  generally  in  two 
divisions.  In  King  John’s  reign  we  meet  with  the  first 
use  of  the  wimple,  a  headdress  in  general  appearance, 
though  differing  in  colour  and  material,  very  much  like 
the  wimples  of  white  linen  worn  by  nuns  in  the  present 
day.  During  the  long  reign  of  Henry  III.  the  fashion 
of  ladies’  headdresses  underwent  a  variety  of  changes. 
The  hair  was  no  longer  plaited,  but  turned  up  behind 
and  confined  in  a  net  or  cam  of  gold  thread  and  almost 
entirely  hidden  by  the  wimple  or  a  veil.  These  wimples 
were  often  richly  ornamented.  About  this  time  also, 
when  the  wimple  was  dispensed  with,  there  was  occa¬ 
sionally  placed  on  ladies’  heads  a  diadem,  circlet,  or 
garland,  and  sometimes  a  round  hat  or  cap.  Matthew 
Paris  tells  us  of  the  king’s  sister,  Isabel,  on  the  occasion 
of  some  pageant,  removing  her  hat  and  veil  in  order  that 
the  people  might  see  her  face.  Something  of  the  same 
fashion  prevailed  during  the  reigns  of  the  First  and 
Second  Edwards,  if  at  any  rate  we  may  trw^t  the  writer 
of  the  Lay  of  Syr  Launfal,  who,  when  the  gallant 
knight  met  the  two  young  ladies  in  the  forest,  says — 

“  Their  heads  were  dight  well  withal, 

Everich  had  a  jolyf  coronal 
With  sixty  gems  and  mo.” 

This  period,  however,  is  marked  by  a  most  hideous 
addition  to  the  wimple,  called  gorgets.  They  appear 
to  be  the  ends  of  the  wimple  wrapped  tightly  two  or 
three  times  round  the  neck,  and  fastened  with  a  quantity 
of  pins.  “  Par  Dieu  !”  exclaims  the  poet,  “  I  have 
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often  thought  in  my  heart,  when  I  have  seen  a  lady  so 
closely  tied  up,  that  her  neck-cloth  was  nailed  to  her 
chin,  or  that  she  had  the  pins  hooked  into  her  flesh.” 

This  most  inconvenient  contrivance  did  not  last  long, 
for  we  have  no  mention  of  it  in  Richard  II.’s  reign. 
The  hair,  however,  was  still  worn  turned  up  in  a  fret 
or  caul  of  gold  network,  and  frequently  surmounted  by 
an  elaborate  chaplet  of  goldsmith’s  work,  in  imitation  of 
natural  flowers.  As  Chaucer  says  : — 

“  And  everich  on  lior  head 
A  rich  fret  of  goldc,  which  withouten  dredo 
Was  full  of  stately  net  stones  set, 

And  every  lady  had  a  chaix'let 

On  her  head  of  branches  fair  and  green.” 

Passing  on  to  the  times  of  the  Lancastrians  and  the 
Yorkists,  we  come  to  a  very  extravagant  period  in 
ancient  costume,  especially  as  regards  headdresses.  The 
fashion  of  large  square  headdresses  prevailed  during 
Henry  IV.’s  reign,  and  this  was  closely  followed  by  the 
horned  headdresses,  which  are  generally  supposed  to  have 
been  introduced  from  the  continent  by  Catherine  of 
France,  the  queen  of  Henry  V.  Against  these  extrava¬ 
gances  crusades  were  preached  by  the  clergy,  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  There  is  a  very  amusing  account  of 
the  fashionable  follies  of  these  times  in  an  old  work 
written  by  a  Norman  knight,  who  is  said  to  have  com¬ 
posed  it  for  the  benefit  of  his  three  daughters.  Alluding 
to  the  subject  of  headdresses,  he  compares  the  ladies  to 
horned  snails,  to  harts,  and  to  unicorns,  and  goes  on  to 
relate  the  story  of  one  lady  who  came  to  a  feast  having 
her  head  so  strangely  attired  with  long  pins,  that  she 
looked  as  though  she  carried  a  gallows  upon  her  head. 
Those  of  my  fair  readers  who  may  wish  to  sec  how 
their  ancestors  looked  in  these  horned  headdresses  may 
do  so  by  a  visit  to  the  church  at  Arundel,  where  they 
will  find  the  effigy  of  Beatrice,  the  beautiful  Countess 
of  Arundel,  so  adorned  or  disfigured  as  their  taste  may 
clict.ate.  Montfaucon  tells  us  that  Isabella  of  B.avaria, 
queen  of  Charles  VI.  of  France,  carried  this  fashion  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  doors  of  the  palace  at  Vincennes 
were  obliged  to  be  enlarged  to  admit  her  and  the  ladies 
of  her  train.  We  can  only  hope  that  things  were  not 
quite  so  bad  in  England.  When  extravagance  in  breadth 
had  had  its  run,  extravagance  in  height  succeeded,  and 
the  headdresses  of  the  ladies  of  Edward  IV.’s  time  have 
very  aptly  been  compared  to  steeples.  How  they 
managed  to  carry  them  with  their  long  streamers  and 
pendants  without  having  perpetual  stifF-necks  we  arc  at 
a  loss  to  imagine.  Certainly  in  these  times  the  great 
philosopher’s  idea  of  virtue,  or  excellence  at  any  rate,  as 
regards  dress,  was  entirely  lost  sight  of.  There  was 
no  happy  mean  between  excess  and  defect.  Everything 
was  on  the  side  of  the  first-named  error.  Things  began 
to  mend  in  Richard  III.’s  reign.  High  caps  disappeared, 
and  the  hair  was  again  confined  in  a  caul  of  gold  and 
embroidery,  which  was  covered  with  a  kerchief  of  the 
finest  possible  texture,  stiffened  out  so  as  to  resemble 
wings.  From  this  there  was  a  gradual  but  easy  tran¬ 
sition  to  the  cap  or  coif  of  Tudor  times,  so  familiar  to 
us  in  its  latest  fashion  in  the  pictures  and  prints  of  the 
lovely  and  unfortunate  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  French 
hoods  minever,  or  three-cornered  caps,  also  bonnets  of 


velvet,  are  mentioned  in  the  interim.  Anne  of  Cleves, 
according  to  Hollingshed,  when  she  arrived  in  England, 
wore  a  French  hood  in  the  English  fashion,  “  which 
became  her  exceeding  well and  Stowe  tells  us  that  the 
aldermen’s  wives  made  themselves  bonnets  of  velvet.  In 
Elizabeth’s  time  we  meet  with  the  first  mention  of 
feathers  as  ornaments  for  the  head  round  hats  also 
were  worn,  and  the  hair  dressed  in  countless  small 
curls,  and  adorned  with  jewels,  and  ropes,  and  stars. 
In  her  time,  also,  we  meet  with  the  beginning  of  a 
fashion  which  culminated  in  the  reign  of  King  George  III. 
Stubb’s  account  of  it  is  that  the  hair  was  “  curled,  friz¬ 
zled,  crisped,”  while  to  prevent  it  from  falling  down  it 
was  “  underpropped  with  forkes,  weirs.  See."  orna¬ 
mented  with  “  bugles,  ounches,  rings,  glasses,  and  other 
such  gewgaws,”  which  being  “  unskillful  in  women’s 
tearms,”  he  cannot  recount.  “  Upon  the  toppes  of 
their  stately  turrets,”  he  continues,  “  stand  their  other 
capital  ornaments,  a  French  hood,  hatfe,  cappe,  kercher, 
or  such  like,  whereof  be  some  of  velvet,  some  of  this 
fiishion,  and  some  of  that.”  According  to  the  same 
authority,  cauls  of  net  were  even  worn,  that  the  cloth 
of  gold,  silver,  and  tinsel  with  which  the  hair  was 
sometimes  coveretl,  might  be  seen  through  -,  also  “  lattice 
caps  with  three  horns  or  corners,  like  the  forked  caps 
of  Popish  priei.ts.”  In  an  old  play  called  Rhoilonmul  Iris, 
said  on  the  title-page  to  have  been  first  acted  May  ^nl, 
1631,  at  the  florists’  feast  at  Norwich,  one  of  the 
speakers  gives  a  list  of  a  lady’s  wardrobe.  As  he 
acknowledges  it  to  be  “as  tedious  as  a  tailor’s  bill,”  we 
will  only  extract  what  concerns  our  subject,  the_  head¬ 
gear:— 

“  Swi'ot  vrij’lps,  wimples,  plsssos,  cro.spiiicr-pins, 

I’dts  <if  ointment,  combes,  with  p.  ikinir  stieks  mnl  imdkincs, 
(hij-ros,  porirets,  t'rinpes,  rowles,  tillets,  unit  Imir-lacos, 

Silks,  ikimiisks,  velvets,  tinsels,  cloth  of  gohl, 

OF  tissno  with  colours  of  a  huiulredfohl ; 
lint  in  her  tyres,  so  new-fanplcil  is  she, 

That  which  doth  with  her  humour  now  agree 
To-morrow  she  dislikes.” 

The  next  decided  step  in  fashion  is  met  with  in  the 
reign  of  AVilliam  and  Mary,  when  the  hair  was  combed 
up  from  the  forehead,  and  surmounted  by  piles  of 
ribands  and  lace,  disposed  in  regular  and  alternate  tiers, 
and  sometimes  in  high  stiffened  bows,  covered  or  not, 
according  to  the  taste  of  the  wearer,  with  a  lace  scarf 
or  veil.  This  fashion  was  altered  for  a  short  time 
during  the  reign  of  George  II.,  when  the  h.air  was  worn 
low  and  covered  with  a  small  frilled  cap,  and  sometimes 
with  a  flat,  gipsy-looking  straw-h.at  of  moderate  dimen¬ 
sions.  It  w.as,  however,  re-introduced  in  George  III.’s 
reign  with  an  excess  of  extravagance  which  provoked 
an  abundance  of  talent  on  the  part  of  caricaturists,  both 
with  pen  .and  pencil,  seldom  exceeded.  Prints,  well 
known  under  the  names  of  “  The  Maccaroni  Courtship,” 
“  The  Green  Stall,”  “  The  Maiden  Aunt,”  &c.,  at  once 
perpetuate  the  folly  and  the  witty  talent  of  our  .ancestors. 
The  maccaroni  headdress  was  a  sober  affair  compared 
with  those  that  succeeded  it — mountains  of  curls, 
powder,  flowers,  and  feathers,  rising  “  alp  above  alp  ” 
on  the  heads  of  our  stately  great-grandmothers,  so  aptly 
parodied  in  “  The  Green  Stall  ”  by  bunches  of  carrots 
and  vegetables,  and  in  “  The  Maiden  Aunt”  by  a  well- 
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powdered  pinnacle  and  precipice,  large  enough  and 
high  enough  to  form  the  perching  place  for  a  huge 
paroquet. 

Sir  Samuel  Baker’s  account  of  the  doings  of  the  Arab 
women  with  regard  to  their  headdressing,  shows  how 
slight  a  thread,  in  some  particulars,  separates  civilisation 
and  barbarism.  “  It  is  quite  impossible,”  he  says,  “  for 
an  Arab  woman  to  arrange  her  own  hair  -,  she  therefore 
employs  an  assistant,  who,  if  clever  in  the  art,  will 
generally  occupy  about  three  days  before  it  is  satis¬ 
factorily  concluded.  First,  the  hair  must  be  combed 
with  a  long  skewer-like  pin,  then,  when  well  divided, 
it  becomes  possible  to  use  an  exceedingly  coarse  wooden 
comb.  When  the  hair  is  reduced  to  reasonable  order 
by  the  latter  process,  a  vigorous  hunt  takes  place,  which 
occupies  about  an  hour,  according  to  the  amount  of 
game  preserved  ;  the  sport  concluded,  the  hair  is  rubbed 
with  a  mixture  of  oil  of  roses,  myrrh,  and  sandal¬ 
wood  dust,  mixed  with  a  powder  of  cloves  and  cassia. 
When  well  greased  and  rendered  somewhat  stiff  by  the 
solids  thus  introduced,  it  is  plaited  into  at  least  two 
hundred  fine  plaits  ;  each  of  these  plaits  is  then  smeared 
with  a  mixture  of  sandal-wood  dust,  and  either  gum- 
water  or  paste  of  dhurra  flour.  On  the  last  day  of  the 
operation,  each  long  plait  is  carefully  opened  by  a  long 
hair-pin  or  skewer,  and  the  head  is  ravissante.  Scented 
and  frizzled  in  this  manner,  with  a  well-greased  tope 


or  robe,  the  Arab  lady’s  toilette  is  complete ;  her  head 
is  then  a  little  larger  than  the  largest-sized  English  mop, 
and  her  perfume  is  something  between  the  aroma  of  a 
perfumer’s  shop  and  the  monkey-house  at  the  Zoologi¬ 
cal  Gardens.”  Without  the  strong  odour,  and  for  our 
national  credit’s  sake  for  cleanliness  we  hope  without 
the  other  disagreeables,  this  lively  description  may  well 
be  applied  to  the  toilets  of  our  female  ancestors  not 
one  hundred  years  ago.  What  family,  indeed,  has  not 
preserved  the  traditional  remembrance  of  the  toll  and 
labour  bestowed  upon  the  “  getting  up  ”  of  the  head¬ 
dress  in  which  some  belle  of  fashion  in  George  III.’s 
time  was  to  make  her  appearance  at  court,  or  at  some 
county  ball  ?  Did  pride  feel  pain  in  those  days  ?  Who 
that  has  read  our  remarks  will  think  us  wrong  in  con¬ 
cluding  that  the  young  Englishwomen  of  the  present 
age,  if  they  have  not  yet  attained  to  it,  are  at  any  rate 
approaching  that  happy  medium  which  is  the  excellence 
of  fashion — that,  without  the  aid  of  Aristotle’s  ethics, 
from  their  own  good  sound  sense,  instructed  by  such 
publications  as  this  in  which  we  now  write,  where 
fashions  are  illustrated  and  can  be  canvassed  and  judged 
of  before  they  are  adopted,  they  have  recognised  the 
principle  enunciated  by  the  great  philosopher,  that  in 
headdresses  as  in  other  things,  virtue  or  excellence  is 
the  mean  between  two  extremes — the  extremes  of  excess 
on  the  one  hand  and  of  defect  on  the  other  ? 


MATELESS. 


’Mid  the  winter’s  storm  and  snow. 
When  bare  grew  each  plant  and  tree, 

I  spied  out  a  blossom,  sweet  and  rare. 
In  grace  and  beauty  beyond  compare. 
Tall  as  a  lily,  slender  and  fair. 

And  the  blossom  bloomed  for  me. 


As  the  year  grew  on  apace, 

’Neath  the  splendour  of  soft  June  skies 
We  stood,  ’mid  the  roses,  side  by  side, 
I  her  bridegroom,  she  my  bride : 

While  the  envious  lashes  strove  to  hide 
The  love  in  her  soft  brown  eyes. 


As  the  wintry  days  passed  by. 

Ere  the  blackbird’s  note  grew  clear, 

A  sweet  voice  warbled  a  dainty  song. 
Which  made  my  heart  to  leap  and  long. 
As  it  rose  and  echoed  the  eaves  among. 
And  the  song  was  mine  to  hear. 


It  is  summer  again.  I  am  sitting 
Alone  on  this  rustic  seat ; 

Flowers  may  be  blooming  in  this  dull  spot ; 
Birds  may  be  singing  ;  I  hear  them  not, 

I  only  heed  the  forget-me-not 

That  grows  on  a  grave  at  my  feet. 


I 

I 

I 

I 

I 


In  the  balmy  beauteous  spring. 

When  the  hawthorn  buds  grew  white. 

In  the  leafy  depths  of  greenwood  shade 
I  whispered  my  love,  and  the  startled  maid 
Listened,  half  tender  and  half  dismayed. 
Like  a  bird  that  would  fain  take  flight. 


I  know  not  how  long  it  has  bloomed. 
Or  how  many  years  have  sped, 

I  muse  as  the  tardy  hours  creep  by. 
And  gaze  on  the  ever- changing  sky. 
Beyond  which  my  fair  hopes  buried  lie. 
And  wish  that  I  too  were  dead. 


How  many  years  shall  I  wait 
Till  this  weary  life  shall  cease  ? 

How  long  will  it  be  ere  I  sleep  too, 

Ere  I  join  that  heart  so  gentle  and  true  ? 

How  long  shall  I  listen  the  whole  day  through 
For  the  voice  that  shall  bring  me  peace  ? 
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NEW  BOOKS. 


The  King  of  Topsy  Turvy.  By  Arthur  Leslie.  (Lon¬ 
don:  Tinsley  Bros.,  1 8,  Catherine-street,  Strand.)  An 
enchanting  book  for  a  child,  and  one  which  contains 
much  amusement  for  “grown-ups.”  The  whole  volume 
is  charmingly  illustrated  and  is  full  of  wit  and  fun. 
Since  the  celebrated  Rose  and  Ring  of  Mr.  Thackeray, 
we  have  not  read  a  more  clever  and  spirituel  work  than 
the  King  of  Topsy  Tttmy. 

TIj^  Story  of  Our  Doll,  By  Mrs.  George  Cupples. 
(T.  Nelson  &  Co.,  London,  Edinburgh,  and  New  York.) 
Dolls  are  and  ever  will  be  a  subject  of  deep  interest  to 
the  “  better  half”  of  the  human  race,  and  this  Story  oj 
Our  Doll  will  amuse  little  mothers  whose  anxious  care 
of  their  doll  babies  is  represented  and  sympathised  with 
by  the  authoress. 

Birds  and  Flowers.  By  Mary  Howitt.  (T.  Nelson 
&  Sons,  London,  Edinburgh,  and  New  York.)  Pro¬ 
fusely  illustrated  with  beautiful  wood  engravings,  and 
composed  of  Mary  Howitt’s  sweet  verses,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  this  pretty  book  has  met  with  a  favourable 
reception  from  young  and  old.  It  is  an  admirable  gift 
book  for  birthdays  and  holidays. 

The  Sea  and  its  Wonders.  By  M.  and  E.  Kirby.  (T. 
Nelson  &  Sons,  London,  Edinburgh,  and  New  York.) 
The  illustrations  and  explanations  of  this  volume  are 
most  clear  and  minute.  We  doubt,  however,  if  children 
enjoy  questions  and  explanations  placed  before,  in,  and 
about  every  subject  introduced — “  What  makes  the 
clouds?”  “What  do  you  see  in  the  sand?”  “But 
do  we  breathe  pure  oxygen  ?”  “  Do  you  see  the  pair 

of  feelers  ?”  &c.  Our  experience  of  children  is  that 
they  learn  best  from  clear,  concise  statements,  without 
any  attempt  to  reduce  the  subject  to  their  level  other 
than  by  using  plain  Saxon  English.  It  is  difficult  to 
estimate  too  highly  the  care  and  exactness  of  the  en¬ 
gravings. 

The  Grey  House  on  the  Hill.  By  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Greene. 
(T.  Nelson  &  Sons,  London,  Edinburgh,  and  New 
York.)  The  Grey  House  illustrates  the  beauty  of  truth¬ 
fulness  in  a  very  pleasant  and  interesting  manner,  and  is 
a  nice  book  for  either  boy  or  girl. 

In  the  Eastern  Seas  ;  a  Tale  for  Boys.  By  W.  H.  G. 
Kingston.  (T.  Nelson  &  Sons,  London,  Edinburgh, 
and  New  York.)  Boys  will  rejoice  over  this  record  of 
adventure  and  peril  by  sea  and  land,  and  it  will  not  be 
easy  to  find  a  work  more  suitable  to  boys  of  all  ages 
than  this  well-got-up,  well-written,  and  well-illustrated 
volume. 

Stepping  Heavenward ;  a  Tale  of  Home  Life.  (T.  Nelson 
&  Sons,  lioodon,  Edinburgh,  and  New  York.)  Though 
of  a  purely  religious  character,  this  work  cannot  fail  to 
interest  all  thoughtful  minds.  It  is  the  history  of  a  young 
girl  who  passes  through  the  terms  of  girlhood,  woman¬ 
hood,  and  motherhood,  conquering  herself,  and  stepping 
heavenward  in  daily  life. 

For  ladies  there  is  the  Winter  Knitting  and  Crochet 
Book,  and  the  third  series  of  Parisian  Antimacassars,  by 
Mesdames  Le  Boutillier.  (London ;  Simpkin,  Marshall, 
&  Co.)  These  useful  books  will  be  found  excellent 


guides  in  the  mysteries  of  knitting  and  crxhct,  and  are 
most  prettily  got  up  and  illustrated. 

Madeline's  Trial,  and  other  Stories.  Translated  from 
the  French  by  A.  Harwood.  (London :  Hodder  & 
Stoughton,  Paternoster -row.)  This  is  an  admirable 
volume  for  little  girls.  The  tales  are  translated  from 
the  I'rench  of  Madame  Pressense,  the  moral  of  each 
story  is  obvious  without  being  forced,  and  the  trans¬ 
lator  has  fulfilled  her  task  in  a  most  praiseworthy 
manner.  The  book  is  full  of  well-drawn  illustrations. 

Cookery  for  the  Times.  By  B.  M.  (London:  Messrs. 
Bemrose  Sc  Sons.)  Cookery  books  there  are  in  abun¬ 
dance,  from  that  of  the  renowned  Mrs.  Glasse  down¬ 
wards,  but  we  believe  that  this  is  the  first  time  that  a 
work  on  this  plan  has  been  attempted.  The  work  is 
divided  into  seven  parts,  each  part  complete  in  itself. 
For  example  of  the  plan  let  us  examine  the  construction 
of  the  work.  We  find  that  if  we  want  a  recipe  for 
cooking  a  shoulder  of  mutton  we  have  various  recipes 
for  its  accompaniments — onion  sauce,  and  so  on — 
through  the  entire  volume,  each  recipe  being  repeated 
(not  referred  to)  at  its  proper  place.  The  advantages 
of  this  plan  are  obvious  s  all  reference  is  saved,  time  is 
economised,  three  or  four  persons  can  use  the  various 
parts  at  one  time  if  required,  while  the  work  being  pub¬ 
lished  in  shilling  parts  enables  young  servants  to  buy 
one  at  a  time  and  gradually  acquire  the  whole  volume. 
A  frame  is  sold  with  the  parts  which  holds  them  all,  so 
that  the  entire  volume  may  be  hung  up  in  the  kitchen 
for  the  use  of  the  cook.  The  recipes  are  chiefly  com¬ 
piled  from  tried  recipes  in  private  houses,  but  we  re¬ 
cognise  here  and  there  some  of  Mrs.  Beeton’s  funous 
cooking  recipes,  which  indeed  ought  to  be  public  pro¬ 
perty,  so  correct,  so  careful,  and  so  economical  are  they. 
Of  course  there  are  objections  to  the  author’s  new  plan. 
Ladies  do  not  care  to  buy  an  entire  volume  and  find 
numberless  repetitions  of  the  same  recipe,  but  notwith¬ 
standing  all  that  may  be  said  on  this  score,  we  believe 
that  there  are  many  hundreds  of  servants  and  working 
housewives  who  will  gladly  save  themselves  the  trouble 
of  reference. 

Beeton's  Great  Book  of  Poetrv  (Ward,  Lock,  &  Tyler, 
Paternoster-row)  is  an  exceedingly  handsome  and  well- 
got-up  volume  containing  over  two  thousand  poems, 
culled  from  English  poets  four  hundred  in  number,  from 
Caedmon  down  to  our  Laureate,  whose  laurels  are,  alas ! 
dropping  away  from  him.  The  mere  indices,  prepared 
with  unusual  but  useful  elaborateness,  occupy  alone 
twenty  large  pages.  Mr.  S.  O.  Beeton  has  divided  the 
work  into. periods,  and  gives  a  sketch  of  each  period, 
with  excellent  memoirs  ^  the  poets.  Nor  is  America 
forgotten,  Mr.  Beeton  having  culled  the  choicest  flowers 
from  her  poetic  wreath.  TTe  work  is  a  superb  posses¬ 
sion,  and  a  remarkable  proof  of  diligence  and  erudition. 
While  possessing  every  highest  recommendation  as  a 
valuable  prize  or  gift-book,  the  volume  is  something 
more — it  is  a  book  which  the  student,  the  scholar,  ai)d 
the  worker  will  like  to  possess,  both  for  delight  and  for 
reference. 


I iiwti 


64. — Evening  Toilets. 


It  is,  perhaps,  the  very  reason  of  the  peculiar  zest  gether  subject  to  the  whims  and  caprices  of  a  changeable 
the  pleasure  of  skating  possesses  for  most  young  people,  climate.  There  has  been  good  skating  this  winter,  and 
that  it  is  one  of  such  uncertain  duration,  and  so  alto-  may  be  more.  Ladies  have  proved  fearless,  and  for  the 
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most  part  graceful,  skaters,  and  suitable  costumes  have 
been  designed  and  selected  con  amore.  The  Hungarian 


band  and  buckle  (from  which  hangs  a  chatelaine  bag  for 
etexteras),  and  of  a  velvet  hat,  which,  like  the  casaque. 


to 


65. — Ball  Toilets. 


attire  has  been  found  better  adapted  than  any  other  to 
the  style  of  a  fair  skater.  It  is  composed  of  a  short 
skirt,  of  a  long  casaque,  fitting  closely  by  means  of  a 


is  bordered  with  fur  ;  two  feathers  arranged  en  aigrette 
complete  the  trimming  of  the  hat.  The  sleeves  of  the 
casaque  are  slashed  open  to  the  elbow.  A  Hungarian 
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•ackct,  £ti  suite  with  the  costume,  is  only  thrown  over 
the  shoulders  after  skating,  so  as  to  prevent  its  wearer 
from  catching  cold  after  very  warming  exercise.  This 
costume  is  so  becoming  that  it  is  worn  on  other  occa¬ 
sions  besides  those  of  skating, 

A  very  pretty  costume  was  made  of  turquoise  blue 
velvet,  trimmed  with  Canadian  sable,  with  close-fitting 
gros-grain  silk  petticoat,  of  a  darker  shade  of  blue  than 
the  casaque. 

Another  and  a  less  costly  costume  for  the  ice  was  a 
white  cloth  skirt,  trimmed  with  vandyked  bands  of 
black  velvet ;  white  cloth  casaque,  bordered  with  a 
band  of  chinchilla ;  tight  black  velvet  sleeves ;  waist¬ 
band  and  chatelaine  bag,  both  of  black  velvet ;  black 
velvet  hat  bordered  with  chinchilla,  and  two  upright 
dark  blue  feathers  arranged  eti  aigrette. 

It  must  be  admitted  a  young  lady  seldom  looks  more 
attractive  than  when  attired  in  such  a  costume  as  these, 
moving  gracefully  over  the  ice,  her  cheeks  flushed  with 
the  glow  brought  by  exercise,  and  her  eyes  flashing 
with  pleasure.  No  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  frozen 
pond  or  river  should  be  the  scene  of  as  much  flirtation 
and  coquetry  in  winter  as  the  croquet-ground  in 
summer. 

The  festivities  of  this  season  generally  come  off*  very 
much  cn  famille,  and  yet  the  balls  given  in  many  a 
country  residence  during  these  Christmas  holidays  out¬ 
vie  in  spirit  and  entrain  many  a  brilliant  London  fete, 
and  are  the  occasion  of  a  most  elegant  display  of 
toilettes.  At  R - Park  last  week  the  guests  num¬ 

bered  upwards  of  a  hundred.  Among  the  new  and 
pretty  dresses  of  the  ladies  we  noticed  one  of  white 
tulle,  arranged  in  bouillons  relieved  by  pink  tulle  and 
looped  up  at  intervals  by  bunches  of  acacia  blossoms  ; 
the  panier  was  of  rich  pink  satin  trimmed  with  mag¬ 
nificent  Brussels  lace,  also  looped  up  with  bunches  of 
acacia ;  the  coiffure  consisted  of  a  small  bunch  of  the 
same  flowers,  with  one  diamond  star  ;  the  necklace  was 
of  large  diamonds. 

Another  married  lady  was  dressed  in  blue  faille  silk, 
train-shaped  skirt,  full  panier,  and  bodice  opened  a  la 
Raphael  in  front,  the  whole  trimmed  with  rare  old 
Venetian  point  lace,  put  on  plain  ;  her  ornaments  were 
diamonds. 

We  also  remarked  a  young  lady  most  tastefully 
dressed  in  several  skirts  of  white  tulle,  looped  up  with 
bunches  of  violets  ;  it  had  a  very  soft,  pretty  effect. 

Another  young  lady  wore  a  pink  tulle  dress,  covered 
with  innumerable  minute  flounces,  from  the  bottom  of 
the  dress  up  to  the  waist. 

The  prevailing  colours  appeared  to  be  pink  and 
maize. 

The  lovely  material  crepe  de  chine,  so  much  appre¬ 
ciated  by  the  elegantes  of  the  Imperial  French  Court  last 
winter,  is  now  more  fully  known  and  admired  in  Eng¬ 
land,  though  its  excessive  price  will  ever  prevent  it  being 
universally  worn,  even  in  the  upper  circles. 

We  ha\e  heard  from  good  authority  that  several 
dresses  of  this  beautiful  material  are  included  in  the 
trousseau  of  the  Princess  Louise,  one  a  pale  lemon 
colour,  one  pure  white,  and  one  a  delicate  shade  of 
blush  rose. 


The  soft  thick  folds  of  the  crepe  de  chine  look  ex¬ 
tremely  well  if  relieved  by  trimming  of  bright  satin. 

At  the  county  ball  of  B - shire  Lady  T.  H.  wore 

a  lovely  dress  of  white  crepe  de  chine,  with  panier  skirt, 
open  in  front,  and  deeply  slashed  with  peach-coloured 
satin.  The  bodice  was  cut  very  low  both  in  front  and 
behind,  and  ornamented  with  a  large  fringed  bow  on 
the  bosom  ;  a  similar  bow  on  the  hair  was  fastened  on 
with  a  diamond  star  ;  necklace  of  diamonds,  with  long 
drops  of  pink  topaz. 

A  very  young  lady  was  attired  in  a  dress  of  milk-white 
gauze,  made  with  three  skirts,  the  under  one  flounced, 
the  two  upper  ones  looped  up  with  bunches  of  blush  roses 
and  lilies  of  the  valley  ;  the  draperies  of  the  bodice  w'ere 
looped  up  with  sprigs  of  the  same  flowers,  and  edged 
with  a  soft  fringe  of  floss  silk ;  coiffure  to  correspond. 

A  most  elegant  dress  was  made  quite  in  the  style  of 
the  old  regime — train  and  panier  of  rich  white  satin, 
showing  in  front  an  under-dress  of  net  entirely  covered 
with  flounces  of  old  point  lace  ;  the  plastron  of  the  satin 
bodice  was  of  the  same  lace.  The  garniture  of  the  train 
and  panier  was  quite  novel  and  very  distingue,  consisting 
of  bands  of  dark  sable  fur  headed  with  peaks  of  satin  ; 
the  panier  was  very  much  raised.  A  tiara,  necklace, 
and  eardrops  of  diamonds  and  opals  were  the  orna¬ 
ments  worn  with  this  beautiful  toilette,  and  quite  in 
keeping  with  it. 

But  perhaps  our  lady  readers  will  prefer  hints  for 
simpler  evening  toilets,  and  I  must  describe  a  new  kind 
of  panier  which  is  suitable  for  all  light  fabrics,  such  as 
gauze,  tulle,  tarlatan,  &c.  The  panier,  forming  the 
whole  of  the  upper  tunic  skirt,  is  divided  into  three 
parts,  the  middle  part,  rounded  off  at  the  bottom, 
gathered  very  fully  from  the  waist  and  puffed  out,  the 
two  outer  pieces  shaped  something  like  wings,  and 
turned  back  with  a  very  deep  slashing  or  revers  of  silk 
or  satin  ;  these  two  outer  pieces  are  joined  together  just 
under  the  middle  puff  by  an  enormous  bow  of  the  same 
material  as  the  revers ;  there  is  a  flounce  or  frilling 
round  the  middle  pufF  which  falls  just  over  this  bow.  I 
have  also  seen  this  panier  in  gauze  or  tarlatan  of  two 
colours — the  panier  itself  white,  for  instance,  and  the 
revers  and  bow  lemon  or  rose  colour.  In  that  case  the 
skirt  of  the  dress  itself  should  have  flounces  touched  up 
with  coloured  trimmings.  Thus  a  very  pretty  and  very 
inexpensive  evening  and  even  ball  dress  may  be  obtained, 
and  a  parure  of  the  large  frosted  beads  now  so  much 
worn  will  form  a  very  elegant  finish  to  it  if  of  the  same 
colour  as  the  trimming. 

Another  new  model  is  the  Watteau  panier.  A  sepa¬ 
rate  piece  is  gathered  on  to  the  upper  part  of  the  low 
body  of  the  dress  at  the  back,  and  falls  from  thence  in 
full  pleats,  forming  the  centre  part  of  the  panier.  The 
outer  parts  of  this  Watteau  panier  are  fastened  on  to 
the  waistband  only ;  they  are  looped  up  over  the  middle 
part  with  large  bows ;  there  is  also  a  bow  to  keep  in  the 
folds  of  the  Watteau  drapery  at  the  waist.  I  have  seen 
paniers  of  white  gauze  trimmed  with  lace  made  in  this 
way :  the  lace  border  was  headed  with  a  double  peaked 
ruching  of  coloured  satin,  and  the  bows  were  of  satin 
to  match.  The  Watteau  panier  is  also  made  of  white 
or  coloured  satin. 
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Many  ladies  prefer  the  wide  sleeve  open  from  the  bend 
of  the  arm  to  the  short  sleeve,  even  for  ball  dresses  it 
is  certainly  more  graceful,  and  always  more  becoming, 
unless  a  very  beautiful,  well-formed  arm  may  be  shown  ; 
even  then  some  slight  drapery  flowing  down  from  the 
shoulder  does  but  enhance  its  beauty. 

There  was  a  time,  and  that  not  so  very  far  off,  when 
one  style  of  ball  dress  did  for  all  ladies,  of  any  age,  so 
that  the  difference  of  size  was  about  the  only  one  be¬ 
tween  the  toilettes  of  mother  and  daughter.  But  it  is 
not  so  now,  even  in  England  the  youthful  ball  dresses — 
those  of  the  happy  ones  who  dance  round  dances,  and 
to  whose  supple  limbs  the  daix  temps  whirl  leaves  no 
weariness — are  remarkably  light  and  simple,  while  the 
toilettes  of  those  whose  matronly  dignity  does  not  admit 
of  such  exertions  on  the  fantastic  toe  are  of  singular 
richness  and  splendour.  The  very  richest  satins  and 
thick,  dull  silks  are  employed  for  the  sweeping  court 
trains  and  voluminous  paniers,  while  the  most  valuable 
furs  and  lace  are  profusely  used  as  trimmings.  The 
court  train,  opening  in  front  upon  an  under-dress  splen¬ 
didly  trimmed,  is  indeed  by  far  the  grandest  style  of 
dress,  and  however  much  comparatively  short  skirts  may 
be  preferred  for  morning  or  walking  costume,  full  even¬ 
ing  dress  always  requires  flowing  robes.  There  is  a 
certain  fitness  of  things  which  even  the  caprice  of  fashion 
cannot  alter,  and  the  grande  dame  will  not  give  up  her 
train,  even  should  the  modiste  argue  the  imperative  ne¬ 
cessity  of  some  change  in  the  style  of  evening  toilette. 

It  is  always  considered  bon  ton  to  criticise  the  fashions 
of  the  day,  and  yet  I  must  say  I  think  some  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  modes  are  particularly  pretty.  Nothing  can  be,  for 
example,  in  better  taste  than  the  camaieu  costumes,  so 
much  in  vogue  this  winter — satin,  or  rather  a  very  good 
imitation  of  satin,  a  soft,  shiny  fabric  of  wool  and  silk, 
is  very  much  used  for  trimming  these  costumes  ;  it 
should  be  of  the  same  colour,  but  the  difference  in 
texture  makes  a  variety  in  the  shade,  and  upon  dull 
cloth,  cashmere,  rep,  and  poplin,  it  is  most  effective.  I 
very  much  admire  the  new  costumes  made  in  this  style  -, 
the  most  fashionable  colours  are  deep  claret,  maroon, 
bronze,  violet,  marine  blue,  chestnut,  and  felt  grey. 
The  flounce  round  the  bottom  of  the  skirt  is  lined  with 
satin,  and  its  box-pleats  are  so  disposed  as  to  show  the 
lining  at  the  top  ;  the  panier  is  slashed  with  satin  and 
ornamented  with  bows  of  the  same  material  as  the  dress, 
edged  round  with  satin.  These  pretty  satin  trimmings 
are  very  much  superseding  the  velvet  garnitures,  but 
though  more  bright  and  shining  they  are  far  less  durable. 

Bonnets  display  the  same  contrast  of  bright  and  dull 
material ;  they  are  composed  of  either  velvet  or  thick 
dull  silk  and  satin.  A  torsade  of  both  materials  is  gene¬ 
rally  put  round  the  crown  and  finished  off  by  a  bow 
with  fringed  ends. 

Ladies  really  seem  to  value  the  glory  of  a  luxuriant 
chevelure  more  than  at  any  previous  period  ;  the  load  of 
hair  upon  some  fair  heads  must  really  be  somewhat  in¬ 
commode  ;  the  bonnet,  though  decidedly  larger  than  last 
ye.ar,  has  not  gained  much  ground  and  still  recedes 
before  the  all-conquering  chignon,  but  in  height  it  has 
certainly  increased.  I  have  noticed  come  very  pretty 
models  lately. 


One,  of  black  velvet,  with  torsade  and  bow  of  velvet 
cud  .'.atiii,  purple  passion  flowers  laid  on  the  top,  with 
frosted  brown  tinted  leaves  and  sprigs  of  heather. 

Another  bonnet  of  a  rounded  shape,  a  modification 
of  the  gipsy,  is  of  prune-coloured  velvet,  trimmed  with 
shaded  yellow  roses  and  brown  foliage,  and  one  little 
curled  feather  of  the  colour  of  the  velvet.  The  strings, 
of  wide  prune  silk  rep,  are  edged  with  black  lace,  and 
fasten  on  the  bosom,  with  a  ready-made  bow. 

A  very  elegant  bonnet  of  claret-coloured  velvet  is 
trimmed  with  two  feathers  disposed  en  aigrette,  oac  white, 
the  other  shaded  from  claret  to  very  light  red  ;  in  front 
there  is  one  white  flower — narcissus,  I  believe,  with  red 
tinted  foliage  ;  the  border  is  lined  with  satin,  and  under 
it  there  is  a  double  border  of  white  lace  with  another 
flower  and  foliage  to  match  the  outside  trimming.  Strings 
of  claret-coloured  velvet,  lined  with  pale  red  satin. 

Some  very  pretty  Tyrolese  hats  are  made  of  silk  rep, 
with  scalloped  satin  ruche  all  round,  and  shaded  feathers. 
This  shape  is  generally  becoming  when  not  too  high. 

Hats  bordered  with  fur  are  very  nice  with  skating 
costumes,  especially  when  matched  to  the  costume. 

Great  attention  is  paid  to  the  lingerie  department  of 
fashions  this  winter.  Very  pretty  sets  of  Valenciennes 
lace  are  composed  of  a  double  Medicis  frilling  round  the 
neck  and  three  lappets  in  front.  The  frilling  is  put  on 
with  a  narrow  strip  of  insertion  in  embroidery,  and  the 
lappets  are  of  embroidered  cambric,  the  pattern  closely 
matched  with  that  of  the  Valenciennes  lace  ;  the  upper 
one  is  shorter  and  wider  than  the  lower  one.  A  bow  of 
coloured  velvet  or  ribbon  is  worn  with  this  collar,  the 
ends  of  which  fall  under  the  upper  lappet.  The  cuffs 
are  very  deep  and  also  have  a  double  lace  frilling.  Strips 
of  old  point  lace  or  Venetian  guipure  can  be  made  up  to 
very  good  effect  if  laid  upon  bright-coloured  ribbon  and 
then  arranged  for  a  band  round  the  neck  and  a  bow  in 
front,  and  the  same  for  the  cuffs. 

The  art  of  mounting  jewellery  is  one  that  has  made 
immense  progress  of  late  years.  The  value  of  the 
artistic  setting  rivals  the  intrinsic  worth  of  the  stones. 
Nothing  can  be  more  beautiful  than  the  wondrously- 
brilliant  little  birds  and  butterflies  entirely  formed  of 
diamonds,  which  ladies  wear  as  ornaments  for  the  coif¬ 
fure.  And  the  open-work  settings  in  diamond  bracelets 
are  of  fairylike  workmanship.  A  large  oval  or  diamond¬ 
shaped  setting  of  precious  stones  in  the  centre  of  a 
flexible  gold  band  seems  the  most  fashionable  style  for 
bracelets.  Massive  gold  bands,  with  oval  pattern  in 
coloured  stones  and  pearls,  are  also  very  much  ^  la  mode. 

Large  oval  lockets  are  made  of  massive  gold,  set  with 
pearls  or  enamel.  A  very  handsome  model  has  a  sunk 
centre  with  pierced  gold  monogram,  “  A.  E.  I.”  Another, 
an  enamel  and  pearl  device,  raised  ujxjn  a  gold  surface. 
The  Dagmar  cross,  raised  and  chased,  is  also  a  favourite 
pattern.  But  perhaps  the  prettiest  of  any  are  the  dull 
gold  lockets,  with  Etruscan  border  and  star  of  diamonds 
or  pearls  in  the  centre. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  OUR  COLOURED  FASHION  PLATE. 

Walking  Dress.  —  Black  velvet  puffed  bonnet 
trimmed  with  a  red  rose.  Dress  of  violet  cashmere 
cloth,  witli  bias  trimming  and  fringe  garniture.  The 
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high  bodice  is  trimmed  to  simulate  a  pelerine,  pointed  in 
front,  square  at  the  back.  Large  sleeve  with  Louis  XV. 


Visiting  Costume. — Toquet  hat  of  black  velvet 
trimmed  with  maroon  satin  and  pearl  buckle  and  shaded 


66. — Dinner  and  Indoor  Toilets. 


revers,  plain  sash.  Tunic  rounded  and  plain  in  front,  feathers.  Velvet  costume,  the  short  skirt  of  which  is 

and  raised  and  puffed  behind,  upper-skirt  short  and  open  trimmed  with  three  rows  of  fur.  Half-fitting  paletots 

in  front.  Under-skiit  of  violet  silk  with  three  flounces.  trimmed  to  correspond,  lined  with  rose-coloured  satin 
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quilted  in  double  squares.  Black  velvet  muff,  trimmed 
with  f  ur,  and  lined  with  satin  of  the  same  colour. 


Poplin  cosnime  of  the  same  rich  chestnut  colour,  with 
collar  and  scalloped  trimmings  of  green  satin.  I’he 


Riding  Habits. 


whole  of  the  satin  trimming  is  cut  on  the  bias  of  the 
material. 

Doll. — Rose-coloured  dress  worn  under  a  tunic — 
paletot  of  black  velvet.  Black  velvet  hat, 


Co-STUME  rOR  A  I.ITTLE  GiRL  OF  8  OR  9  YeaRS 
Old. — Black  velvet  hat  with  green  satin  revers,  chest¬ 
nut-coloured  ruches  and  shaded  plumes,  green  and 
chestnut. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  OUR  COLOURED  PATTERN. 

EI.ACK  MALTESE  LACE  FLOWERS  AND  EDGINGS,  DESIGNED  BY 
MRS.  TRF.ADWIN,  OF  FXETER. 

Mnfcrinh :  BInrh  sUh  hrnitl ;  fine  hlach  lace  sill. 

Tlicsc  designs  must  he  prepared  for  working  by  being 
cut  into  strips,  and  basted  on  fine  gInY.cd  calico.  The 
braid  is  first  applied,  and  the  lace  stitches  worked  in 


fine  lace  silk.  The  ground  is  worked  in  fine  button¬ 
hole  stitch,  with  purling  placed  at  exact  distances.  A 
purl  edge  is  also  added  to  the  scallbps  of  silk  braid. 
Any  lady  can  make  her  own  Maltese  lace  trimmings  at 
little  cost  beyond  her  own  industry.  The  groundwork 
of  the  narrowest  edging  may  be  worked  in  purl  over  a 
single  line  of  silk,  omitting  the  button-hole  stitch,  except 
before  and  after  the  purl,  slipping  the  silk  along  to  the 
next  purl. 


OILETS. 


Beetons  Dictionary  (f 'Practical  Recipes.  This  work  is 
a  valuable  addition  to  the  library  of  useful  books  already 
published  by  Mr.  S.  O.  Beeton.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  domestic 
cyclopxdia  arranged  in  alphabetical  order,  and  illustrated. 
Every  housewife  should  possess  a  copy  of  this  work,  as 
it  contains  information  upon  all  domestic  points,  together 
with  great  numbers  of  tried  recipes  and  remedies.  Re¬ 
marks  upon  cosmetics  and  fice  restorers,  with  recipes, 
are  also  given,  and  many  valuable  hints  on  these  subjects. 
The  price  of  this  volume  is  ^s.  6d.,  and  it  is  intended  as  a 
companion  volume  to  Mrs.  Beeton’s  Dictionary  Cookery. 


Sunshine  jftid  Golden  Hours  are  pretty  little  magazines 
for  children  and  young  folks,  nicely  got  up,  and  well 
illustrated. 

The  Garden  Oracle  for  1 871,  by  Shirley  Hibberd,  is 
one  of  the  most  useful  year-books  published  on  garden¬ 
ing  subjects.  It  contains  a  calendar  for  the  flower  and 
kitchen  gardens,  regulations  for  greenhouse,  conser¬ 
vatory  stove,  vinery,  pinery,  pits  and  frames,  besides 
ample  information  on  newly-introduced  vegetables,  fruits, 
flowers,  and  plants. 
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OUR  PARIS  LETTER. 
(by  balloon  post.)  • 


Christmas  Day,  1 870.  It  was  with  a  full  heart  we 
uttered  the  traditional  greeting  upon  this  strange  Christ¬ 
mas  morning.  “  A  merry  Christmas  !”  What  a  mockery 
it  seemed,  looking  round  upon  our  desolate  home,  and 
thinking  of  the  little  ones  far  away,  whose  sweet  voices 
would  be  singing  the  joyous  Christmas  carols,  but 
whom  we  could  not  hear — of  whom,  indeed,  we  have 
no  tidings,  and  can  only  trust  that  they  are  safe  ! 

This  separation  from  relatives  and  friends  is,  indeed, 
the  greaf  trial  of  the  siege,  felt  to  be  the  one  of  all  others 
most  difficult  to  endure — this  being  so  entirely  cut  off 
f  rom  the  rest  of  the  world — no  news  of  any  kind  reach¬ 
ing  us ;  it  is  like  living  in  deep,  deep  darkness,  with 
no  kindly  beacon  to  lead  us  on  or  cheer  our  path. 

Then,  in  the  Protestant  chapel,  undecked  with  ever¬ 
greens,  what  a  mockery,  too,  sounded  the  Christmas 
anthem,  “  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth  peace, 
good  will  towards  men,”  while  in  the  distance  sounded 
the  fearful  booming  of  cannons  from  the  forts,  reminding 
us  that  we  were  surrounded  by  enemies. 

It  is  bitterly  cold  ;  the  Seine  is  not  quite  frozen  over, 
but  it  bears  huge  pieces  of  ice  on  its  stream,  and  a  pierc¬ 
ing  wind  seems  to  run  you  through  and  through.  In 
the  afternoon  we  walked  in  the  boulevards  ;  there  was  a 
miserable  attempt  at  a  foire  dti  jour  de  I'att,  a  few  books 
laid  out  with  cheap  toys  and  ornaments,  some  wretched- 
looking  stale  pains  d'epice  and  sucre  d'orge.  Oranges, 
always  in  such  abundance  here  at  this  time,  were  re¬ 
markable  by  their  absence.  There  was  not  one  to  be 
seen.  The  brioche  shop,  which  you  may  remember  so 
incessantly  beset  with  applicants  for  its  hot,  delicious 
cakes,  was  shut  up  for  ivant  of  butter,  as  announced  by 
a  large  printed  bill  posted  upon  its  dark  shutters.  A 
most  melancholy-looking  crowd  thronged  along  the  pave¬ 
ment  by  the  shut-up  shops,  and  there  was  nothing  to 
divert  its  attention  but  the  defile  of  marching  companies 
of  the  National  Guard,  who  are  equipped  in  warlike 
style,  and  ready  to  march  out  at  the  first  bidding.  An¬ 
other  great  sortie  is  shortly  expected,  as  soon  at  least  as 
the  weather  will  permit.  It  seems  that  our  provincial 
armies  are  unable  to  march  on  to  Paris  and  help  us  to 
raise  the  blockade.  It  rests,  then,  upon  General  Trochu 
to  see  whether  there  is  any  chance  of  breaking  through 
the  enemy’s  forces  by  the  sole  unaided  effort  of  the 
Paris  army.  If  such  a  chance  does  not  exist,  we  must  be 
resigned  to  wait  until  famine  forces  us  to  surrender,  and 
all  we  can  do  is  to  keep  the  Prussians  here  as  long  as 


ever  we  can.  Such,  indeed  is  the  general  opinion  ;  the 
Parisian  population  is  unanimous  on  that  point — all  are 
resolved  to  hold  on  to  the  very  last,  and  our  enemies 
have  yet  to  learn  the  extent  of  our  power  of  endurance. 

As  for  provisions,  we  have  not  yet  really  suffered  from 
the  want  of  any  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  I  have  a  large 
store  of  chocolate — a  valuable  resource — also  plenty  of 
sago,  tapioca,  and  other  kinds  of  farinaceous  food  -,  Liebig’s 
extract  of  meat,  smoked  tongue,  and  salt  fish.  There  is 
no  fear,  I  think,  of  the  upper  classes— all  those,  I  mean, 
who  can  pay  high  prices  for  victuals — knowing  anything 
of  actual  starvation,  though  they  may  be,  and,  indeed, 
are,  already  deprived  of  many  things  generally  considered 
almost  indispensable — such  as  fresh  butter,  eggs,  poultry, 
and  cheese.  There  are  still  distributions  of  fresh  meat 
twice  a  week.  For  our  little  household  of  three  I  now 
get  three  pounds  of  beef  for  four  days.  Of  course  we 
eat  it  all  in  one  day,  and  the  rest  of  the  time  live  upon 
preserved  meats,  salt  fish,  and  vegetables,  chiefly  pulse 
and  beans,  though  green  cabbages,  celery,  and  various 
kinds  of  salad  are  still  to  be  had.  Nor  have  I  yet  been 
deprived  of  my  morning  cup  of  cafe  au  lait.  The  laiti'ere 
has,  it  is  true,  repeatedly  informed  me  that  it  was  the 
last,  the  \Qxy  last,  measure  of  milk  she  could  bring;  but 
by  each  time  giving  a  higher  price  for  my  favourite 
beverage,  I  have  still  managed  to  get  it.  I  now  give 
one  franc  for  the  cup  of  milk  which  originally  cost  four 
sous. 

It  is  very  strange  to  see  Paris  at  night,  when  one  re¬ 
members  the  brilliant  boulevards,  almost  as  light  by  night 
as  by  day.  Now  no  sound  is  heard  after  8  p.m.  A  few 
flickering  oil-lamps  seem  to  render  darkness  more  visible 
in  the  principal  thoroughfares,  but  even  these  are  put 
out  at  an  early  hour — so  dark,  indeed,  are  some  parts  of 
the  town  that  it  has  become  quite  customary  to  take  out 
a  lantern  when  sallying  out  of  doors  after  the  curfew 
hour ;  and  some  very  wonderful  little  lanternes  have  been 
made,  small  enough  for  gentlemen  to  carry  hanging  from 
one  of  their  greatcoat  buttons,  which,  as  you  may  ima¬ 
gine,  have  a  very  peculiar  appearance. 

Perhaps  when  this  reaches  you  our  fate  will  have  been 
decided,  for  the  statu  quo  cannot  last  much  longer.  May 
the  new  year  bring  us  healing  and  peace  !  It  certainly 
dawns  on  us  more  darkly  than  we  could  have  thought 
possible,  but  we  trust  it  will  bring  the  end  of  this  long 
and  painful  trial,  and  see  us  rise  from  our  bitter  humi¬ 
liation  purified  and  chastened  by  jhe  ordeal. 
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Spring  Dresses. — The  Englishwoman  is  noted  for  the  fair  reputation  we  have  gained.  The  neatest  morn- 

the  perfect  neatness  and  purity  of  her  morning  toilets.  ing  costumes  are  made  of  self-coloured  print,  without 


69. — Evening  Toilets. 


Her  fame  has  gone  abroad  for  the  very  qualities  in  any  pattern  or  design,  but  trimmed  with  ruches,  frills, 
which  foreign  ladies  are  wanting.  The  morning  toilets  and  bandeaux  bound  and  edged  with  brightly-contrasting 
prepared  for  early  spring  wear  will  not  detract  from  colours  ;  thus  a  soft  eiru  bulF  costume  has  the  whole 
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and  styles  for  thirteen  shillings  and  sixpence,  in  all 
respects  ready  for  a  lady’s  use.  '1  hese  dresses  may 


trimming  edgeil  with  blue,  or  green,  or  violet.  A  hiwn 
robe  is  contrasted  with  pink,  a  grey  with  rose,  and  so 


o. — Ladies’  and  Little  Girl’s  Ball  Toilets. 


on  in  endless  variety.  The  style  of  these  morning  cos¬ 
tumes  is  most  elegant,  and  their  price  is  not  the  least 
recommendation,  as  they  may  be  purchased  in  all  colours 


be  obtained  of  Mrs.  Samuel  Jay,  259,  Regent- 
Oxford-street.  At  the  same  house  the  new  “  C 
cap  may  be  obtained. 


XUM 
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SPINNINGS  IN  TOWN. 

“Ago  admitted.” — Mcti'o^wlitan  Life  .Issaraufc  Society  Pulicy. 


4GE  admitted !  Awful  words  !  when  more  than 
thirty  summers  have  passed  over  a  woman’s  head, 
leaving  the  inevitable  winters  that  follow  them  to  touch 
dark  hair  with  snowy  flecks,  to  take  the  bright  gold  out 
of  auburn  tresses,  but  most  comfortable  words  to  a 
woman,  who,  having  conceived  it  to  be  her  duty  to  insure 
a  not  entirely  useless  life,  has  gone  through  the  ordeal 
of  that  insurance,  and  whose  age  has  been  proved  and 
“  admitted,”  and  who  can  now  feel  that  should  her 
family  be  deprived  of  her  work,  they  will  not  be  losers 
in  a  pecuniary  sense  by  her  death. 

This  is  how  it  all  came  about.  The  Married  Women’s 
Property  Act,  which  passed  the  9th  of  August,  1870, 
permits  married  women  to  insure  their  lives,  and  to  be¬ 
queath  the  policy  to  their  husband,  children,  or  to  any 
one  they  please,  if  taken  out  for  their  sole  use  and  paid 
for  with  their  earnings.  So  I  thought  it  well  to  try  this 
for  myself,  and  one  fine  morning  called  in  at  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Life  Assurance  Society,  No.  3,  Princes-street, 
Bank,  E.C.,  and  asked  what  I  ought  to  do  to  get  insured. 
I  felt  very  nervous,  but  there  was  nothing  harder  than  to 
sit  in  a  nice  room,  fill  in  answers  to  questions,  and  be  told 
to  call  and  be  looked  at  by  the  doctors  on  a  given  day, 
and  give  the  names  of  two  friends  as  references.  The 
day  came,  and  I  had  to  see  the  doctors,  and  was  shown 
into  a  room,  where  two  kind-looking  gentlemen  inquired 
with  much  interest  after  my  whole  family  and  my  own 
health,  tried  my  lungs  and  heart,  which  really  did  go 
pit-a-pat  just  then.  I  w.is  courteously  dismissed  and 
conducted  downstairs  into  the  first  room  again  ;  now  it 
is  usual  for  all  applicants  to  go  into  the  “  board-room,” 
where  the  directors  see  them,  but  in  the  case  of  ladies 
this  form  is  dispensed  with,  and  two  members  of  the 
board,  not  necessarily  the  oldest,  come  down  to  see  the 
lady  in  question.  A  few  moments  of  ordinary  conver¬ 
sation  and  the  interview  was  over,  the  two  most  gentle¬ 
manly  directors  retired,  and  on  the  following  day  I 
received  a  note  saying  that  my  life  was  accepted,  and 
my  policy  would  be  sent  on  receipt  of  proof  of  age.  I 
at  once  paid  the  premium,  but  shall  not  say  what  it  cost 
me,  as  that  will  be  telling  my  age  to  every  one,  and 
when  thirty  is  turned,  one  cares  to  be  only  as  old  as  one 
looks — ;i'est  re  pas,  messoeiirs  ? — but  it  costs  I  1 9s.  6d.  per 
hundred  at  the  age  of  twenty,  £2  9s.  9d.  per  hundred 
at  the  age  of  thirty,  so  we  are  punished  for  getting  old 
in  all  ways.  The  next  thing  to  do  was  to  prove  my 
age,  and  for  this  I  applied  to  my  mother,  who,  darling 
soul,  was  a  little  puzzled  to  remember  where  I  was 
christened,  but  told  me  a  good  deal  about  the  length  of 
my  hair  when  born,  and  about  my  baby  tricks  ;  however, 
I  obtained  the  certificate  of  baptism,  on  which  the  date 
of  birth  ivas  recorded,  and  received  an  official  acknow¬ 
ledgment  of  wh.at  I  knew  was  true  only  too  well.  So 
now  my  grand  policy  lies  before  me,  “  effected  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  the  Married  Women’s  Property 
Act,  1870.” 

All  this,  which  takes  long  to  write  and  to  read,  did 


not  occupy  two  hours  of  my  actual  time.  The  whole 
affair  is  perfectly  simple,  and  no  one  need  be  in  the  least 
degree  nervous  about  taking  out  such  assurance.  There 
is  nothing  unpleasant  to  the  most  sensitive  woman 
possible.  Doctors  and  directors  of  this  office  are  most 
kind,  and  no  doubt  the  same  respect  is  shown  in  all 
good  offices.  The  advantages  offered  by  my  office,  as 
I  call  it,  are — That  being  a  mutual  office,  the  profits  are 
all  divided  among  the  policy-holders,  and  are  not  ab¬ 
sorbed  by  shareholders’  capital ;  that  no  agents  are 
employed,  and  no  commissions  paid  for  the  introduction 
of  insurances,  consequently  the  business  is  conducted  at 
very  little  expense. 

One  point  alone  would  I  alter.  You  are  asked  your 
age  siext  birthday,  and  that  age  is  mentioned  in  the 
letter  to  your  references.  I  know  this  because  one  of 
the  ladies  I  referred  to  came  to  me  and  said,  “  Oh,  you 
cheated  me  about  ages — you  said  I  was  three  years  older 
than  you  are,  and  I  am  only  two  years  older.”  Of 
course  I  laughed  and  explained,  but  I  am  still  doubted 
— question  des  femmes  ! 

Now  to  turn  to  matters  more  attractive,  if  not  so 
practically  useful  as  life  assurance. 

My  attention  has  been  drawn  to  the  beautiful  new 
work  on  silk,  satin,  cloth,  or  velvet,  which  consists  of 
raised  flowers  of  silk  and  satin,  worked  on  the  above  ma¬ 
terials.  The  flowers  are  worked  most  expeditiously  and 
easily,  and  the  modus  operandus  can  be  learnt  in  one  les¬ 
son  which  costs  5s.  The  Mesdames  Le  Boutillier  te.ach 
this  new  work  as  well  as  the  fashionable  pillow  lace  work. 
The  new  work  is  applicable  to  a  hundred  articles.  I 
have  seen  black  silk  aprons  covered  with  these  raised 
flowers — jackets,  velvet  tunics,  and  entire  dresses.  It  is 
also  used  for  hand  and  banner  screens,  baskets,  draw¬ 
ing-room  knick-knacks,  and  ornaments  of  every  kind. 
The  materials  cost  very  little,  and  the  effect  of  the  com¬ 
pleted  work  is  superb.  The  newest  pianofortes  have  a 
garland  of  flowers  in  this  raised  work  on  the  silk  in  front, 
and  indeed  it  is  high  time  that  we  met  with  some  change 
from  the  same  everlasting  pleats  of  variously-coloured 
silkto  be  seen  in  all  drawing-rooms  and  boudoirs.  Another 
novelty  introduced  by  Mesdames  Le  Boutillier  is  the  orna¬ 
mentation  of  flowerpot  covers  for  stand  and  home  de¬ 
coration.  These  covers  are  of  kid,  and  are  very  beautiful 
when  finished.  They  are  deconated  with  gold  ornaments, 
ecclesiastical  or  otherwise,  sewn  on  with  coloured  silks  ; 
the  work  is  easy  and  very  effective.  Slippers  of  fine  kid 
are  also  worked  in  coloured  silks  and  ornamented  with 
variously-coloured  appllquh  resembling  carved  ivory  or 
wood  carvings  ;  these  are  very  new  and  most  durable  in 
wear.  I  also  noticed  some  couvrettes  and  cushions 
worked  with  silk,  up6n  Java  canvas,  in  large  and  small 
squares,  divided  by  satin  bands.  These  are  sent  out  to 
you  with  materials  for  a  sofa  cushion  at  8s.  6d.,  two 
squares  worked,  and  all  the  satin  and  squares  joined. 
The  needlework  collection  at  1 25,  Oxford-street,  is 
worthy  of  every  lady’s  attention. 
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I  went  on  to  Mr.  George  Burgess  to  see  if  I  could 
meet  with  any  bargains  at  the  sale  now  going  on.  I 
found  spring  muslins,  prints,  and  piques  “  clearing  off” 
at  wonderfully  low  prices,  and  as  nearly  all  the  patterns 
are  elegant  and  will  look  equally  well  in  three  or  four 
years’  time,  it  is  well  to  purchase  at  these  very  low  prices. 
The  made-up  skirts,  costumes,  jupons,  &c.,  are  equally 
pretty  and  cheap,  and  lovers  of  economy  will  do  well  to 
select  their  spring  dresses  at  once.  The  sale  will  last 
through  this  month,  but  of  course  the  prizes  will  be 
picked  out  early,  and  cannot  be  repeated.  The  sale  will 
close  in  the  last  week,  I  believe,  as  the  premises  must  be 
vacated  early  in  March. 

Some  information  is  required  by  my  readers  upon  the 
kind  of  petticoat  to  be  worn  in  early  spring.  Mrs.  S. 
Jay  is  preparing  a  very  elegant  jupon,  embroidery  in 
white  upon  tVr«-coloured  washing  cloth.  These  eent 
petticoats  are  a  great  novelty,  and  may  be  worn  for 
morning  toilette  with  a  tunic  bodice  alone,  but  ecru 
morning  dresses  will  be  de  rigueur,  and  of  these  Mrs.  S. 
Jay  has  a  great  quantity.  For  receptions  ett  families 
after  accouchement,  these  elegantly-embroidered  dresses 
are  lined  with  fine  white  flannel  in  the  corsage  and 
r.lccves ;  this  lining  is  basted  in,  and  can  be  removed 
with  ease  should  the  growing  warmth  of  the  weather 
allow  the  young  mother  to  dispense  with  this  protection. 
For  graceful  but  useful  toilettes  dn  matin,  Mrs.  S.  Jay  is 
without  a  rival. 

Among  the  new  dresses  prepared  for  the  spring 
Mrs.  S.  Jay  showed  me  some  elegant  costumes  in  print, 
pique,  and  satteen,  which  are  really  charming ;  the 
colours  are  chiefly  plain  soft  shades,  and  are  trimmed 
with  ruffles,  frills,  and  flounces  of  the  same  material, 
edged  with  a  brilliant  contrasting  colour,  which  being 
ingrained  will  wash  with  the  dress.  Green  is  used  for 
trimifiing  buff  and  ecru  dresses,  blue  on  white,  black 
on  white  and  on  bufF.  It  is  needless  for  me  to  enume¬ 
rate  the  endless  variety  of  colours  and  contrasts.  I  will 
merely  add  that  the  dresses  are  beautifully  made  and 
quite  ready  for  use,  that  they  will  wash  admirably,  and 
look  neat  and  pretty  at  all  times.  The  price  of  these 
dresses  begins  at  thirteen  and  sixpence,  for  which  sum 
a  really  nice  cosy  morning  costume  may  be  had  in  prints. 
The  white  pique  dresses  trimmed  with  colour  are  really 
lovely,  and  so  becoming !  A  brunette  should  choose 
white,  trimmed  with  rose  colour ;  buff  is  very  becoming 
to  dark  girls  with  bright  colours.  Blonde  beauties  may 
wear  rose  colour,  but  blue  or  green  brings  out  their 
“  best  points,”  as  artists  say.  Mrs.  S.  Jay  will,  if 
desired,  send  a  bow  of  ribbon  to  match  the  dress,  to  be 
worn  in  the  hair ;  but  I  advise  with  morning  dresses 
the  bow  to  be  made  of  the  same  material  as  the  trim¬ 
ming  ;  par  example,  last  season  I  had  a  washing  satteen 
of  soft  fawn  colour,  trimmed  with  green,  and  a  Louis  XV. 
bow  of  the  green  trimming  as  coiffure.  It  looked  well, 
and  was  washed  with  the  dress,  lasting  the  whole 
season,  and  looking  new  and  fresh  each  time  it  was 
returned  from  the  laundress. 

Messrs.  J.  and  P.  Coats,  of  Paisley,  who  are  the. 
well-known  makers  of  some  of  the  best  sewing-cotton, 
are  now  making  a  six-cord  soft  cotton,  which  is  readily 
worked  up  by  any  sewing-machine  however  difficile  in 


“  temper.”  This  cotton  is  a  boon  to  sewing-machine 
workers,  and  may  be  had  of  all  good  drapers  at  the 
same  price  as  the  glace  thread. 

Gloves,  with  two,  throe,  and  five  buttons,  are  being 
sold  at  ridiculously  low  prices  by  Messrs.  Debenham 
and  Freebody,  of  Wigmore-street.  This  firm  has  pur¬ 
chased  the  stock  of  a  Brussels  glove  factory,  and  is 
employing  them  still  in  manufacturing  gloves  exclusively 
for  their  house.  The  gloves  are  sold  from  os.  qd.  per 
pair,  and  I  have  tried  one  pair  as  a  venture  and  mean  to 
have  more.  They  are  well  selected  as  to  colour,  and 
are  the  cheapest  gloves  of  the  class  I  have  yet  seen. 

After  gloves  we  naturally  think  of  chaussurcs.  In 
shoes  there  is  a  novelty  which  is  rapidly  obtaining 
favour  both  for  house  wear  and  for  dancing.  It  is 
called  the  Cromwell  shoe,  and  is  of  plain  leather  or  kid, 
of  the  shape  seen  in  the  old  pictures  of  Cromwell,  the 
straps  being  joined  with  handsome  buckles.  Ladies 
possessing  diamond  or  paste  buckles  wear  these  upon 
the  instep ;  but  silver,  steel,  pearl,  and  jet  buckles  are 
worn  with  good  effect.  The  newest  boot  is  buttoned, 
demi-high,  with  a  lower  heel  than  has  been  worn,  and 
has  a  plate  of  brass  affixed  to  the  heel,  so  arranged  as 
to  prevent  any  treading  down  of  the  heel,  and  which 
admits  of  a  skate  being  screwed  on  the  heel.  For  both 
these  novelties  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Nicoll,  the 
inventor  of  the  Flexura  boor,  who  is  constantly  bringing 
out  elegant  boots  and  shoes,  and  who  is  largely 
patronised  by  foreigners  now  here,  as  his  boots  are  so 
universally  admired.  If  any  one  can  make  an  ugly  foot 
look  pretty  it  is  Mr.  Nicoll,  for  his  Flexura  boot  shows 
off  all  the  merits  of  a  pretty  foot  and  improves  the 
appearance  of  all. 

I  am  sorry  that  any  of  my  readers  should  have 
trouble  in  procuring  Messrs.  Cruickshanks  and  Mac¬ 
kenzie’s  Belgravia  starch,  for  it  may  be  had  of  all  good 
grocers  and  is  invaluable  in  a  household,  from  the  fact 
of  its  not  sticking  to  the  iron  and  its  bright  and  lasting 
stiffness. 

Among  household  comforts  I  reckon  Yeatman’s  yeast 
powder,  for  making  bread  and  pastry.  It  is  an  immense 
saving  of  trouble  to  use  this  invaluable  powder.  I  do 
not  profess  to  be  a  first-rate  hand  at  bread  and  pastry 
making  myself,  having  always  been  lucky  with  my 
cooks,  my  practice,  therefore,  has  been  somewhat 
limited ;  but  on  the  occasion  of  my  experiments  with 
Yeatman’s  yeast  powder  I  was  successful  beyond  my 
utmost  hopes — turned  out  some  lovely  cottage  loaves 
and  puff  paste.  I  advise  my  readers  to  try  it  for 
themselves. 

Another  large  sale  takes  place  this  month,  and  con¬ 
tinues  through  it — that  of  Messrs.  Baker  and  Crisp,  of 
Regent-street.  No  one  who  has  entered  the  shop  only 
would  imagine  the  extent  of  their  warehouses.  I  was 
kindly  shown  over  the  whole  establishment,  and  went 
from  warehouse  to  warehouse ;  saw  the  pattern-cutting 
room,  from  whence  the  varied  patterns  are  sent  by 
post ;  saw  the  stock  of  muslin  and  linen,  flannel  and 
blankets,  the  stacks  of  prints  and  piles  of  silk,  the 
heaps  of  gauze  and  stores  of  velvet.  Above  and  below 
these  warehouses  are  the  shop  and  show-rooms,  where, 
at  the  present  moment,  the  sale  is  going  on.  The  stock 
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CtNTRE  OF  Cushion  Cover  in  Guipure  d’Art. 


75-  Cesicn  fopv  Ornamentin’; 
Cravats,  See. 


72.- Cushion  Cover  in  Guipure  d’Art, 


-Detail  of  Cushion  Co\  lr 


3. — Detail  of  Cushion  Covet  f7*)' 
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78. - EMBROIDfRED  OvAL  FOR  CaRD 


.Embroidered  Ovae  for  Card 
Rack  (79). 


79  — Embroidered  Card  Rack. 


80. — Cravat  End  in  Micnarmse 
Braid  and  Crochet. 
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consists  of  almost  every  class  of  drapery  ;  among  it 
evening  silk,  light  summer  silk,  and  wedding  silk  are 
conspicuous,  at  prices  from  one  guinea  upwards — 
coloured  and  black  silks,  odd  lengths  of  silk,  from  ten 
to  sixteen  yards,  from  one  guinea  to  three  and  four 
guineas.  Silk  velvets  are  offered  at  so  low  a  rate  that 
I  had  the  curiosity  to  inspect  them  closely ;  imagine 
having  twelve  yards  of  silk  velvet  for  £2  los.  (the 
lowest  price) ;  really  one  might  have  a  velvet  costume 
for  wearing  every  day  at  home,  for  it  is  cheaper  than 
silk  at  this  rate,  and  will  make  delightful  knickerbockers 
for  a  boy  when  we  have  done  witli  it. 

Some  little  idea  may  be  gained  of  the  cheapness  of  all 
the  articles  if  I  mention  that  black  figured  silks  are  being 
sold  at  35s.  6d.  the  dress  of  twelve  yards,  that  printed 
muslins  are  from  6d.,  piques  from  is.  6d.  per  yard,  and 
most  of  the  articles  are  sold  at  little  over  cost  price. 

Those  who  wish  for  a  superior  make  of  silk  should 
purchase  the  imperial  black  silk  of  Messrs.  Chapman,  of 
Notting-hill,  the  wear  of  which  is  guaranteed.  The 
peculiarity  of  this  silk  consists  in  the  warp  and  woof 
being  exactly  similar ;  this  peculiarity  ensures  the  silk 
wearing  well,  from  the  absence  of  friction  between  the 
warp  and  woof,  which  must  tend  to  wear  the  weaker 
strands  out.  Besides  these  imperial  black  silks,  Messrs. 
Chapman  have  a  great  variety  of  useful  and  elegant 
dresses.  The  poplins,  Japanese  silks,  satin  de  Lyon, 
Danish  alpacas,  all-wool  serges,  and  for  a  very  cheap 
dress  cord  poplin — a  capital  material  for  skirts,  school 
dresses  for  young  girls,  or  home  dresses  for  children. 

The  tinted  alpacas  I  mention  because  they  are  gay 
and  bright-looking,  and  suitable  for  the  tunic  bodices 
worn  so  much  by  young  ladies,  while  their  silken 
appearance  gives  somewhat  the  effect  of  crepe  dc  chine. 

These  guaranteed  silks  are  manufactured  by  noted 
Lyons  houses  among  them  are  C.  J.  Bonnet,  Tapissier 
fils,  C.  M.  Jeallard,  Jaubert,  Lions,  Andras  and  Cie ; 
these  names  alone  are  a  guarantee  of  the  splendid  quality 
of  the  silks. 

The  Irish  poplins  are  manufactured  by  Pirn  Bros, 
of  Dublin,  and  are  the  “  Prize  Medal  Irish  Poplins 
they  are  sold  by  Mr.  Chapman  at  the  low  price  of 
6s.  the  dress  of  twelve  yards,  or  at  5s.  6d.  the  yard  ; 
they  are  of  admirable  quality  and  of  all  colours  and  shades. 

The  Danish  tinted  alpacas  are  most  appropriate  spring 
and  evening  dresses  for  young  ladies  and  children  ;  the 
tints  are  beautiful,  the  material  soft  and  of  silken  texture. 
I  have  never  seen  more  beautiful  tints  of  colour  in  alpacas 
than  are  displayed  in  these  Danish  alpacas,  which  make 
charming  dressy  tunic  bodices  to  wear  over  black  skirts, 
or  may  be  made  up  into  flounced  or  trimmed  skirts 
and  worn  under  cashmere  or  velvet  tunics  and  bodices, 
or  as  a  complete  costume  they  are  most  elegant.  A 
pretty  and  economical  evening  dress  for  a  young  girl  is 
a  train  skirt  of  pink  alpaca  with  low  bodice  and  very 
narrow  sleeves  ;  over  this  a  complete  dress  of  clear  white 
muslin  is  worn,  the  muslin  frilled  and  trimmed  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  newest  models.  A  pink  and  white 
flower  in  the  hair  should  be  worn. 

One  admirable  quality  of  these  alpacas  I  must  notice 
— they  nvash  perfectly.  I  will  recount  my  own  experience 
of  them  as  soon  as  I  can  find  time  to  cut  off  pieces  of 


the  prettiest  greens,  rose,  brown,  fawn,  mauve,  and 
grey  alpaca  patterns  kindly  given  me.  I  gave  them  to 
my  maid,  who  washed  them  in  common  soap-and-water, 
dried  and  ironed  them,  and  laid  them  in  my  room  for 
inspection.  My  reason  for  having  this  dune  was  for 
the  most  part  selfish,  for  I  was  so  charmed  with  the 
material  that  I  intend  purchasing  one  or  two  of  the 
dresses  as  soon  as  I  have  time  to  select  them,  whenever 
that  may  be.  So  being  a  careful  Silkworm  I  thought 
it  well  to  test  the  colours  before  buying,  and  feel  quite 
assured  that  we  can  all  invest  in  costumes  of  this  pretty 
spring  material  with  perfect  safety.  Every  colour  was 
perfectly  fast,  and  a  dress  of  Mr.  Chapman’s  Danish  alpaca 
may  be  treated  as  a  “  washing  muslin,”  and  look  a  new 
dress  after  each  laundry  operation. 

The  coming  spring  dresses  will  be  very  much  trimmed 
with  Messrs.  Bollen  and  Tidswe’i’s  improved  excelsior 
trimming,  which  may  now  be  procured  in  a  variety  of 
patterns,  and  is  the  most  reasonable  and  beautiful  em¬ 
broidery  trimming  for  these  dresses ;  for  now  that 
dresses  and  costumes  are  edged  -with  work  at  all  the 
flounces,  and  seventy  and  eighty  yards  of  trimming  are 
employed  on  a  skirt,  it  behoves  us  to  look  about  for 
cheap  and  pretty  trimming,  that  costs  but  a  few  pence 
per  yard,  instead  of  selecting  those  which  will  cost  more 
than  the  material  did. 

Every  year  Messrs.  Bollen  and  Tidswell  improve  their 
embroidery,  and  each  year  it  is  entitled  to  a  place  upon 
our  under-liiien,  and,  selon  les  modes,  upon  our  spring  and 
summer  costumes. 

This  month  we  may  begin  arranging  new  ferneries, 
and  should  use  for  this  the  cork  which  I  mentioned 
in  the  autumn  of  last  year,  sold  by  the  Virgin  Cork 
Company.  This  cork  possesses  decided  advantages  over 
the  wood  stumps  and  roots  :  it  affords  no  harbour  for 
insects,  and  does  not  rot  away  as  wood  does,  producing 
blue  mould  and  diseasing  the  plants  at  the  root.  No 
one  who  cares  for  their  fernery  would  employ  wood  in 
its  structure  after  reading  Mr.  Shirley  Hibberd’s  “  Town 
Garden.”  He  says  that  decaying  wood  is  a  fruitful 
source  of  disease  when  buried  in  mould,  and  kills  off 
plants  and  shrubs  in  a  most  unmerciful  manner.  The 
virgin  cork,  on  the  other  hand,  has  the  exact  appearance 
of  old  wood,  and  is  wonderfully  picturesque.  It  is  so 
light  that  alterations  can  be  made  in  the  arrangements 
with  .perfect  ease  by  a  lady  alone,  and  some  of  the 
prettiest  possible  rustic  baskets  can  be  made  of  this 
charming  material  by  hands  encased  in  No.  6  gloves. 

To  return  to  the  subject  of  dress,  I  have  lying  before 
me  gome  admirable  specimens  of  real  Irish  poplin  manu¬ 
factured  by  O’Reilly,  Dunne,  and  Co.,  of  College-green, 
Dublin.  These  specimens  are  from  dresses  selected  for 
the  trousseau  of  the  Princess  Louise,  and  by  the  Queen 
and  Princess  of  Wales  for  their  own  wear.  The  Prin¬ 
cess  of  Wales  has  selected  two  beautiful  dresses,  one  of 
rich  blue,  the  other  of  exquisite  French  grey.  The 
Princess  Louise  has  chosen  a  beautiful  white  watered 
poplin  among  others  ;  and  Her  Majesty  a  double  corded 
poplin  of  her  usual  sombre  black  hue.  The  softness  of 
these  poplins  is  beyond  praise  ;  the  full  rich  folds  of  this 
choice  fabric  are  exactly  suited  to  the  plain  train  skirts 
now  coming  in.  Messrs.  O’Reilly,  Dunne,  and  Co. 
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are  receiving  patronage  from  Continental  as  well  as  from 
the  English  Court.  The  interruption  of  the  industries 
of  France  has  given  an  opportunity  of  substituting  Irish 
poplins  for  French  silks,  and  as  ladies  gladly  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  this  change  in  hs  modes,  a  great  impetus  has 
been  given  to  the  trade. 

I  am  happy  to  inform  my  anxious  querists  that  it  is 
true  that  the  Willcox  and  Gibbs  machine  may  now  be 
purchased  for  six  guineas,  the  price  being  reduced  since 
November  last.  The  machine  is  sent  out  for  a  month’s 
trial  free,  and  can  be  paid  for,  if  desirable,  by  instal¬ 
ments.  It  is  so  admirable  a  machine  that  no  one  is 
willing  to  part  with  it  at  the  end  of  the  month  ;  like  the 
American  story  of  the  clocks  lent  for  one  year  gratis, 
we  should  miss  it  too  much  to  part  with  it  willingly. 
This  excellent  machine  may  be  had  for  hand  or  treadle 
use,  or  both  combined  (a  most  useful  arrangement)  for 
half  a  guinea  extra. 

The  sewing-machine  depot  of  Smith  and  Co.,  Charles- 
street,  Soho-square,  is  a  most  useful  establishment  for 
ladies,  who  can  there  see  every  kind  of  machine,  both 
hand  and  treadle,  and  work  on  them  ;  by  this  means  a 
lady  selects  the  exact  machine  she  requires,  and  learns  a 
useful  lesson  about  many  other  kinds.  Machines  may 
be  exchanged  for  others  any  time  within  a  month  with¬ 
out  charge  for  use  or  any  extra  expense.  Smith  and  Co. 
keep  every  kind  of  sewing-machine,  from  Wheeler  and 
Wilson  to  the  French  running-machine.  The  prices  vary 
from  £l  15s.  tOj^lS  18s.,  according  to  the  finish  of 
the  machines  and  cases. 

Ladies  should  send  for  Messrs.  Wheeler  and  Wilson’s 
pretty  little  almanac  for  the  year  187 1,  which  contains 
a  capital  store  of  weather  wisdom,  a  useful  almanac, 
and  much  information  about  their  sewing-machine. 

Letts’s  diaries  and  almanacs  are  very  handy  works. 
The  “Housekeeper”  and  some  diaries  are  expressly 
designed  for  ladies’  use,  and  contain  much  information 
on  all  n.atters  interesting  to  ladies.  I  had  no  opportunity 
of  seeing  Letts’s  diaries  in  December,  or  I  should  have 
mentioned  them  in  my  January  letter,  for  they  are  so 
well  got  up  and  so  useful  that  no  lady  should  be  with¬ 
out  one. 

The  season  of  valentines  has  returned,  and  brings 
with  it  evidence  of  the  untiring  zeal  of  Mons.  Eugene 
Rimmel,  of  the  Strand,  City,  and  Regent-street.  It 
would  be  ridiculous  to  hope  for  the  spirituel  combina¬ 
tions  of  his  usual  Parisian  artists,  but  nevertheless  the 
valentines  of  this  season  will  reflect  credit  on  their 
talented  manufacturer.  Among  the  newest  are  the 
“  Utile  Dulci,”  a  lovely  valentine  gift ;  in  the  centre  of 
flowers,  lace,  and  pearls  is  placed  a  useful  ornament, 
made  of  painted  spa-wood,  brooches  and  earrings  of 
ivy-leaves,  pansies,  or  dogs’  heads.  Others  contain  bou¬ 
quets  of  exejuisite  artificial  flowers  for  the  hair,  bosom, 
or  single  flowers  for  the  coat.  Again,  bows  and  gold 
and  silver  butterflies  are  placed  in  other  valentines.  Hand¬ 
kerchiefs,  gloves,  shoe-buckles  and  bows,  and  many 
other  feminine  trifles  are  arranged  as  valentines.  The 
idea  is  excellent,  and  gives  an  opportunity  of  making  a 
pretty,  gMceful  present.  “  Love’s  Telegram  ”  is  a  funny 
“  electrifying  message,”  “  Cupid’s  Post-card”  is  capital, 
“  The  Flower  of  Love”  is  also  a  novelty — a  rose  opens 


and  displays  a  floral  figure ;  the  child’s  valentine  is  very 
pretty,  and  far  more  appropriate  to  our  innocent  little 
ones  than  are  the  love  sonnets  of  the  “  period.” 

Among  others  I  must  not  omit  mentioning  the  valen¬ 
tines  containing  birds,  which  are  arranged  among  lovely 
nests  and  flowers.  These  birds,  after  being  duly  ad¬ 
mired  as  valentines,  will  perch  with  advantage  on  hats 
or  bonnets,  and  prove  as  useful  as  they  are  ornamental. 
Of  comic  valentines,  with  real  fun,  not  low  wit,  blons. 
Rimmel  has  great  store ;  the  costly  sachet  valentines 
form  elegant  offerings  to  fair  fiancees,  and  endure  for 
many  years  a  memento  of  the  giver.  They  ai;c  beauti¬ 
fully  arranged  and  mounted.  We  look  to  Mons.  Rimmel 
for  novelties  and  things  meet  and  pretty,  and  never  look 
in  vain,  for  he  can  always  supply  us  with  delicious  per¬ 
fumes  and  odours  of  all  kinds.  Hard  indeed  to  please 
must  the  lady  be  who  cannot  select  from  these  objets  de 
luxe,  and  difficile  beyond  hope  who  leaves  96,  Strand, 
without  a  charming  remembrance  of  the  odour  of 
perfumes. 

Another  house  noted  for  valentines  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion  is  that  of  Messrs.  Canton  and  Co.,  of  23,  Aldersgate- 
street,  E.C.,  who  have  an  immense  variety  of  every  kind 
of  valentine,  grave,  gay,  sentimental,  and  severe.  Among 
the  prettiest  are  the  valentines  composed  of  flowers  in 
raised  silk  work.  I  have  not  seen  this  lovely  work  ap¬ 
plied  in  this  way  by  any  other  manufacturer  of  valen¬ 
tines.  Messrs.  Canton  supply  valentines  to  nearly  all 
England,  being  wholesale  manufacturers  of  valentines. 
It  is  curious  to  think  that  the  influence  of  an  old  custom 
should  give  occasion  to  so  large  a  trade  and  support  so 
many  artisans,  workers  and  artists.  The  custom  of 
valentine-sending  has,  therefore,  its  serious  side,  and  we 
shall  do  well  to  support  old  customs,  not  for  the  pleasure 
we  derive  from  them,  but  for  the  real  use  many  such 
customs  are  in  giving  employment  to  thousands  of  in¬ 
dustrious  men  and  women. 

The  present  mode  of  bonnet  does  by  no  means  con¬ 
tent  me  ;  perhaps  I  am  difficile,  perhaps  a  little  spoiled  by 
the  extreme  kindness  I  meet  with  in  a  world  of  which 
many  complain,  but  which  is  a  very  good  world  to  me. 
Apropos  de  chapeaux,  I  am  weary  of  the  Pamela,  tired  of 
the  Gipsy,  ennuyee  a  mort  of  the  Decheance. 

Since  the  war  began  we  have  rung  the  changes  on 
these  forms,  and  now  we  weary  for  a  novelty.  I  was 
thus  thinking  yesterday  when  I  suddenly  bethought  me 
of  Madame  Caroline,  whose  petite  viainParisienne  arranges 
the  bonnets  of  Messrs.  Jay,  of  Regent-street.  Ah  me! 

“  IIow  oft  in  vain  wo  wander 
Tlirouph  distant  lands  away. 

To  find  afar  tho  furtuno 

Within  our  homos  that  lay.” 

I  had  wandered  through  Bond-street,  gone  up  one  side 
of  Regent-street  and  down  the  other,  and  exhausted 
myself  in  vain,  when  nothing  was  easier  than  to  call  in 
and  see  what  was  doing  in  the  locale  close  by.  I  found, 
in  spite  of  French  troubles  and  grief  for  home  and 
country,  the  artistic  head  and  hand  were  as  busy  as  ever, 
and  in  the  elegant  chapeaux  Henri  11.  and  the  Medicis 
chapeaux,  evidences  that  we  can  have  variety  of  form 
and  of  modes  even  though  this  cruel  persecution  of  a 
nation  continues  yet  to  disgrace  Europe. 

I'he  Silkworm. 
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85. — Section  of  Lamp  Shade. 


88. — Berlin  Wool  Work 
Border. 

■  dark  oak.  Ot  2ad  shade.  □  3rd  shade. 
□  4th  shade 


•Berlin  Wool  Work  Border. 

□  black.  Q  scarlet 
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SIesdames  Le  IJoutilliek,  i:?,  Oxfoed  Street,  supply  all  the  Materials  required  for  the 


Keedlework  Desioks 

64. — Evening  Toilets. 

1.  Dress  of  caroul)ipr  sjitin,  trliinneil  wiUi  a  deep  flounce  of  lace, 
lieailetl  with  11  pleated  ruche  and  narrow  lace  turned  upwards. 
IIihUcc  open  en  cimie,  and  triinnn.'d  with  a  lace  pelerine  fastcni’d 
with  a  l)<)w.  A  plcatc<l  muslin  tichu  is  worn  under  this  bodice. 
AViile  han^inp:  sleeves,  trininied  to  match  the  skirt.  Coitturc  cap  of 
si«)tted  tulle  and  lace,  ornamented  with  satin  bows  to  match  the 
colour  of  the  dress. 

2.  Dress  for  a  young  inairied  lady  of  light  amber  satin,  trimmed 
with  black  lace,  as  shown  in  illustration.  Panier  tunic,  edged 
with  laec  to  corresjxind  with  the  skirt.  Low  bodice  with  dei-j)  laco 
berthe  and  short  pulfed  sleeves. 

65.— Dall  Toilets. 

1.  Under-dress  of  rose-pink  satin  with  long  train  skirt,  trimmed 
with  a  deep  llonnec  headed  with  a  fluting  and  velvet  baud ;  over 
this  is  worn  a  train  of  black  lace  scalloped  at  the  sides,  and  orna¬ 
mented  with  flowers.  Low  liodiee  with  lace  berthe  and  very  short 
sleeves.  Coifl'urc  composed  of  pearls  and  white  feather. 

2.  This  dress  is  made  of  rich  striped  silk,  with  a  deep  lace  on  the 
front  widths,  and  a  long  plain  train  flowing  behind.  Watteau 
tunic  of  ])lain  silk  to  match  the  shade  of  the  stripe,  trimmed  as 
shown  in  illustration,  with  velvet,  fancy  bead  ornaments,  and  tassel 
IVinge.  Low  bodice  trimmed  with  lace  and  fringe.  Coilfure  of 
long  curls,  oniamcuted  with  a  rose  and  foliage  on  the  left  side. 

66. — Dinner  and  Indoor  Toilets. 

1.  Dinner  dress,  with  train  skirt  of  black  velvet,  trimmed  with 
three  cross-cut  bands  of  gros-grain  silk,  piped  on  either  side  with 
satin,  and  ornamented  with  satin  rosettes.  Lace  scarf,  an'anged  ns 
a  tunic,  with  the  ends  looped  carelessly  over  each  other.  Plain 
bo<lice  and  hanging  sleeves,  trimmed  with  lace. 

2.  Indoor  dress  com])osed  of  a  quilted  satin  petticoat,  with  a  long 
tunic  upper-skirt  of  Irish  poplin  ;  the  front  of  this  skirt  simulates  a 
deep  scallop  islged  with  fringe,  and  the  back  is  arranged  into  a  pulled 
panier  with  train.  Jacket  bodice  cut  square  in  front ;  the  bas(|uo 
is  ornamented  at  each  noint  with  tassels.  Wide  coat  sleeve  with 
lace  cutis.  Pleated  muslin  chemisette. 

3.  Costume  for  a  little  boy  betwi-en  six  and  eight  years  old,  made 
of  black  velvet,  and  trimmed  with  braid  and  buttons.  Fluted 
cambric  collar  and  culls. 

67.  — Riding  Habits. 

1.  This  habit  is  made  of  dark  blue  cloth.  The  jacket  has  a  short 
basque  in  front,  but  long  bi'liind;  it  is  trimmed  with  braid  and 
buttons,  (i  la  milUai.'e.  High  cniwii  felt  hat,  trimnuHl  with  velvet 
and  a  long  white  feather,  plactsl  over  the  b:u'k  of  the  crown. 

2.  This  habit  is  made  in  the  same  style  ns  the  aliove,  but  of  black 
cloth,  and  ornamental  with  braiding.  Silk  riding-hat,  with  black 
tulle  veil  flowing  behind, 

68.  — Dinner  Toilets. 

1.  Dress  of  mauve  silk,  trimmed  down  the  front  with  flonnees  and 
bands  of  satin  of  a  darker  shade.  Train  of  mauve  silk,  edged  with 
a  narrow  flounce  and  tunic  of  the  same  material,  forming  a  double 
)>oint  on  cither  side,  trimmed  with  a  flounce  and  satin  band  to  match. 
IJodicc  cut  square  in  front,  with  rich  laco  chemisette  underneath. 
Sleeve  with  frill  and  lace  under-sleeves. 

2.  Petticoat  of  embroideretl  satin,  with  short  upper-skirt  in  front 
only,  trimmwl  with  two  narrow  flounces  and  buttons,  to  simulate  a 
rediugote  fastened  across.  Train  of  black  velvet  composed  of  a  largo 
])nfl’,  and  two  deep  flounces.  Bodice  of  black  velvet,  open  en  chdle, 
and  edgt'd  with  lace.  Sleeves  tight  to  the  elbow,  w’ith  deep  lace 
frill. 

69. — Evening  Toilets. 

I. — Dress  for  a  young  lady  of  blue  glace  silk,  trimmed  with  a 
flounce  and  pulling  of  crepe  de  chine,  edged  on  each  side  with 
iiariDw  white  lace,  and  ornamented  with  blush  roses.  Tunic  upper- 
skirt  open  in  front,  and  hxiped  up  on  each  side  with  a  rose.  It  is 
trimmed  with  puffing  and  lace.  The  low  bodice  is  trimmed  with 
crepe  de  chine,  to  simulate  a  fichu,  fastened  with  a  rose. 

*• — Dress  of  white  tarlatan,  arranged  in  diagonal  puffings  round 
the  bottom,  divided  by  a  narrow  coloured  ruche,  and  ornamented 
with  sprays  of  flowers.  A  deep  scalloped  lace  and  puffing,  dotted 
with  rosebuds,  is  placed  str.dght  round  the  skirt.  Low  round 
l>o(lic->  with  berthe,  coui^ioscd  of  a  wide  pulling,  oruumeuted  with 
flowers. 
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70. — Ladies’  and  Little  Girl’s  Ball  Toilets. 

T.  Dress  with  demi-train  skirt  of  lemon-coloured  silk,  with  three 
tulle  puffings  of  the  same  shade  round  the  bottom,  divided  by  gar¬ 
lands  of  leaves.  Tunic  upjwr-skirt  of  black  lace.  Low  bodice, 
trimmed  with  lemon -coloured  tulle,  black  lace,  and  satin  bows, 

2.  Ball  dress  for  a  little  girl  between  six  and  eight  years  old. 

It  is  composed  of  an  under-skirt  of  white  muslin  with  two  narraw 
flounces  and  an  upper  tunic  skirt  and  bodice  of  light  blue  glace  silk, 
which  is  trimmed,  as  shown  in  illustration,  with  satin  of  a  darker 
shade.  The  hair  hangs  in  long  curls  behind,  and  a  bow  of  blue 
satin  ribbon  is  worn  on  the  top  of  the  head. 

3.  Tliis  dress  is  made  witli  a  funic  and  low  square  bodice  of 
brncadeil  silk,  ornamented  with  flowers.  The  long  train  under- 
s  li  t  of  plain  silk  is  trimmed  with  three  flounces  and  medallions  of 
lace,  with  flowers  in  the  centre. 

71  to  74. — Design  in  Guifure  d’Art  for  Antimacassars, 

Cushion  Covers,  Window  Blinds,  &c. 

For  a  cushion-cover  net  a  square  with  white  cotton,  and  then 
work  in  the  centre  the  design  given  in  Xo.  71  in  jioint  de  toile,  point 
de  reprise,  and  darning  stitch,  fill  up  the  netting  with  stars  in  point 
d’esprit,  as  seen  in  No.  73,  and  work  the  Isirder  in  i>oint  do  toile 
and  point  d’esprit,  as  seen  in  Xo.  72.  This  sipiare  may  then  be 
fastened  on  to  the  cushion  and  ornamented  with  a  coloured  satin 
ruche  and  small  bows  at  each  corner. 

7$. — Design  in  Stitching  and  Knotted  Stitch  fob 
Ornamenting  Cravats,  Ac. 

This  pattern  may  either  ho  used  for  oniaineuting  muslin,  cambric, 
the  crown  of  a  caj),  or  worked  on  the  ends  of  a  cravat.  It  may  also 
be  done  in  coloured  silks  on  silk,  cashmere,  or  velvet. 

76. — Rosette  in  Tatting  and  Crochet. 

JIakc  a  row  of  8  loops  with  fine  tatting  cotton,  each  scallop  con¬ 
sisting  of  i  double  stitch  and  5  times  repeated,  i  purl,  i  double 
stitch,  leaving  a  space  of  i-8th  of  an  inch  at  the  bottom  of  each 
scallop,  and  a  little  more  between  the  scallops.  Join  this  row  into  a 
circle,  and  then  cnn'liet  $  double  stitches  on  to  the  space  at  the 
bottom  of  each  leaf,  7  double  between  the  leaves,  *  then  5  double 
treble  stitches  drawn  through  the  same  loop  on  to  the  5  double  stitches 
of  the  last  row,  and  2  chain  stitches  between  each  of  these  leaves. 
Repeat  from  *.  nnish  the  rosette  with  a  row  of  double  stitches. 

77  to  79. — Embroidered  Card  Rack. 

Cut  out  3  oval  pieces  of  eardboaril,  cover  them  on  both  sides  with 
red  satin  (the  centre  cover  must  first  bo  embroidered),  sew  a  red 
cord  round  the  edge  and  stitch  them  together;  then  cut  a  largo 
piece  of  canll)oard  for  the  back,  eorres])onding  in  shape  with  the 
front,  cover  this  also  with  nsl  satin,  and  sew  a  cord  at  tho  edge; 
make  the  side-piei'cs  of  double  satin,  jilait  them  at  the  bottom  and 
sew  them  to  bach  and  front ;  ornament  the  lK)ttom  with  a  red  1k)W 
to  hide  the  joining  of  the  front  pieces.  Nos.  77  and  78  show  tho 
designs  for  embraidery  on  tho  lower  ovals. 

80. — Cravat  End  in  JIionardise  and  Crochet. 

Take  a  sufficiently  long  piece  of  mignardise  braid,  work  then  with 
fine  cotton  3  chain,  i  purl  of  5  chain,  then  again  3  chain,  the  middlo 
stitch  <'f  which  must  lie  worked  in  1  loop  of  the  mignardise  braid. 

2nd  row  :  i  slip  stitch  in  i  loop  of  tho  braid,  5  chain,  2  long  treble 
in  the  same  loop,  leaving  the  stitch  on  the  needle  as  for  crochet  d 
tricofer,  east  oft'  the  3  loops  as  i  stitch,  miss  3  loops  of  the  mignar¬ 
dise,  2  long  treble  cast  oil'  together  as  i  stitch,  5  chain,  in  the  same 
l(K)p.  Reprat  this  border  on  both  sides  of  the  cravat.  At  the  ends 
sew  2  leaves  together  so  as  to  form  tho  star,  in  the  centre  of  tho 
latter  work  a  circle  of  chain  stitch. 

3rd  row :  5  chain,  i  double  between  2  leaves,  i  chain,  3  purl  of  5 
chain,  i  double  in  the  first,  i  chain  between  the  purl. 

The  other  chain  stitch  border  is  easily  worked  from  iUustration. 

81. — Foot  Muff. 

The  top  and  side  of  this  foot  mull'  are  worked  in  cross  stitch  on 
canvas ;  the  bottom  is  of  seal-skin.  It  is  lined,  and  also  trimmed 
round  the  edge  with  fur. 

82. — Spectacle  Case. 

Tliis  simple  and  useful  article  is  made  of  cardlward,  covered  with 
brown  silk  on  both  sides,  the  inside  having  a  thin  layer  of  wadding 
underneath  the  silk.  It  is  $  inches  long  and  i  inch  and  3-4ths  wide, 
and  is  composed  of  5  pieces — the  bottom,  the  rim,  the  top,  half  of 
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which  is  cut  off  to  form  the  lid  nnd  the  slide.  The  top  is  neatly 
embroidered  with  braid  and  herrinsj-bone  stitch,  nnd  the  pieces  are 
joined  together  with  overcast  stitch.  The  slide  is  made  ot'  i  iiieec, 
the  ends  of  which  are  stitched  tos;e,her  at  the  hack,  and  a  piece  of 
clastic  fastens  it  to  the  bottom  of  the  case. 

83  nnd  84. — Stand-up  Collars  in  Point  Lace. 

No.  83  is  worked  with  point  lace  braid,  and  the  following  stitches : — 
Treble  point  d’Espaerne,  close  jioint  d’Kspafjne,  and  point  de  Veniso 
edging.  No.  83  is  worked  in  the  same  manner,  but  with  plain  edging. 

85  to  87. — Lamp  Shade  and  Mat  in  Point  de  Venise. 
Materials ;  Oreen  glace  silk  ;  green  emhroiderg  silk  ;  Hack  velcet. 

This  pretty  lamp-shade  is  made  of  green  silk  cut  in  6  ecpial  parts 
and  cmhniidereil  with  green  embroidery  silk,  see  illustration  85, 
which  shows  one  of  these  sections  fall  size.  No.  86  shows  the  shade 
complete,  and  on  the  lamp.  No.  87  is  a  third  of  a  lamp-mat  to 
correspond;  it  is  worked  on  green  silk  in  the  sami>  manner  as  .'10 
■hade,  and  lined  with  black  velvet  scalloped  round  the  edge. 

88  and  89. — Corner  Borders  in  Berlin  Woolwork. 

These  borders  are  suitable  for  cushions,  footstixils,  bags,  urn- 
stands,  and  a  variety  of  purposes ;  they  may  be  worked  in  Berlin 
wool,  with  the  lightest  shade  in  filoselle  or  entirely  in  beads. 

90. — Corner  op  a  Collar  in  Point  Lace. 

This  collar  is  worked  in  jioint  lace  with  lino  linen  braid.  The 
various  lace  stitches  are  worked  with  cotton  of  dilfereut  sizes,  as 
shown  in  illustration. 

91. — Point  Lace  Edging. 

This  lace  liorder  is  very  jiretty  for  a  collar  and  sleeves.  Tlic  bars 
are  worked  in  point  do  Venise,  and  the  border  in  point  de  Bruxelles. 

91  and  93. — Table  Napkin  Bing  op  Plaited  Leather. 

Cut  a  number  of  strips  of  leather,  2  shades  of  brown,  i-5th  of  an 
inch  in  width  and  of  dilforent  lengths,  fold  them  double  and  jilait 
them  together  ns  shown  in  No.  93,  cutting  the  ends  in  jioints. 
When  a  row  of  6  diamonds  is  com])leteil,  join  the  work  by  wi'aving 
the  ends  on  each  side  into  the  work  and  sew  a  black  bead  in  the 
centre  of  each  dark  sipiare. 

94and9S. — Case  for  Card  JIarkers. 

Cut  out  2  pieeesof  cardboard  i  inch  and  three-ipiarters  wide,  2  inches 
nnd  a  ipiarter  long,  and  join  them  with  a  strip  of  stout  linen  half 
an  inch  wide,  cover  the  whole  on  one  side  with  blue  silk,  and  em¬ 
broider  on  the  silk  a  pattern  in  point  Basse,  see  No.  95.  This 
design  is  worked  with  threads  of  black  silk  laid  across  each  other, 
and  a  cross-stitch  of  white  silk  at  the  points  of  the  crixsing.  Then 
cut  2  pieces  of  thinner  cardboard,  cover  them  also  with  blue,  and 
make  2  jmekets  in  each,  with  a  little  jiattern  worked  in  black  silk 
round  the  islges ;  gum  them  over  the  inside  of  the  slilli  r  pieces,  fasten 
an  clastic  witli  a  covered  ring  nnd  tuft  of  silk  at  the  end  to  the  b.iek 
of  the  ease,  and  a  button  on  the  middle  of  the  outside. 

96  to  98. — Foot  Cushion  covered  with  Crochet. 

Tliis  foot  cushion  is  made  of  thick  grey  linen  cloth,  and  stuffed 
with  horsehair  or  cocoa-nut  fibre;  it  is  18  inches  in  diameter  and 
6  inches  high ;  the  bottom  is  covered  with  green  American  cloth, 
and  the  crochet  covering  at  the  top  is  worked  in  3  shades  of  green 
fliA'cy.  A  worsted  hall  fringe  in  3  shades  of  green  round  the  eilge. 
The  crochet  is  worked  as  follows : — Make  a  chain  of  5  stitches  in 
dark  green  fleecy  wixil  and  join  it  into  a  circle,  then  work  in  ronmls 
I  treble,  2  chain,  taking  care  that  the  treble  stitches  are  jilaeedover 
the  back  part  of  the  first  of  the  2  chain  stitches  of  the  previous  row, 
increasing  at  equal  distances  to  keep  the  work  perfectly  flat.  When 
the  crochet  is  sufficiently  large,  fasten  a  thread  of  the  middle  shade 
to  the  middle  of  the  work,  and  work  slip  stitches  over  the  front  part 
of  the  chain,  making  a  loop  3  inches  and  a  half  long  with  every  stitch, 
cither  by  drawing  the  thread  over  a  mesh,  or  by  winding  it  round 
the  finger  (see  98),  which  shows  the  method  of  making  the  loops. 
At  the  end  of  the  8th  row,  take  the  lightest  green  wool,  and  con¬ 
tinue  the  work  with  this  shade.  Then  cut  all  the  loops,  and  comb 
them  carefully  through.  The  little  dark  tails  are  made  of  6  or  8 
threads  of  the  darkest  green  wool,  4  inches  long,  lied  in  the  middle 
with  fine  wire,  which  is  passed  through  the  crochet  and  sewn  at  the 
back.  After  covering  the  cushion  with  the  crochet,  draw  a  strong 
thread  through  the  middle  of  the  cushion  and  sew  a  tuft  of  light 
green  wool  in  the  hollow  at  the  centre.  It  is  completed  with  a  fringe 
of  dark  green  worsted  balls,  light  green  loops,  and  black  la-ads,  as 
Been  in  illustration  96.  No.  97  shows  a  portion  of  the  fringe  full  size. 

99. — Emery  Cuhsion  on  Stand. 

This  simple  little  stand  is  made  of  5  pieces  of  bamboo  cane,  4  of 


them  4  inches  long,  and  the  Sth  3  inches  long.  The  longest  pieces 
cross  each  other,  and  are  fastened  in  the  centre  to  the  shortest  with  a 
small  brass  pin.  Now  fit  tliis  stand  with  a  cardboard  box,  covered 
outside  with  violet  silk,  and  ornamented  with  pattern  worktsl  in 
lioint  Busse  on  each  side.  Then  place  a  cushion  tilled  with  emery, 
and  covered  with  violet  silk  into  the  box,  trim  it  round  with  a  rueho 
of  riblKin,  and  lay  a  sque.rc  of  white  muslin  or  cambric,  worked 
with  black  or  white,  over  the  top. 

100  to  102. — Laait-glass  Cover  in  the  shape  of  a  Fuchsia. 

Tliis  cover  is  made  of  red  and  violet  cloth.  Begin  with  the  stamens, 
which  are  made  of  a  crochet  chain  in  double  red  netting  silk,  with  a 
crystal  bead  threaded  on  at  the  Imttom  (see  100),  then  take  4  thin 
wires  7  inches  long,  and  wind  them  round  with  red  floss  silk  and 
twist  them  together,  fastening  the  stamens  round  them  and  adding 
small  red  cloth  leaves,  likewise  tightly  tied  on  to  the  wires.  Now 
cut  from  illustration  101,  8  jiieeos  of  violet  cloth,  overcast  the  eilges, 
and  arrange  them  round  a  cardboard  tube.  For  the  outer  petals  cut 
out  from  illustration  102,  4  pii-ees  of  eardhoanl,  and  cover  them  on 
both  sides  with  red  cloth,  overcasting  the  edges,  and  working  tho 
veining  on  the  outside,  (ium  these  4  leaves  on  to  the  tube;  then 
cover  tlie  tube  with  a  iiiece  of  rwl  cloth  froiiK  illustration,  fastening 
it  on  with  long  stitches  of  red  cloth;  gather  it  up  at  the  top,  and 
draw  the  wires  through  a  large  bead. 

103  nnd  104. — Knitted  JaCket  avitiiout  Sleeves. 

This  tight-fitting  biMliee  is  knitted  in  brioche  stitch  on  steo 
needles  with  single  Berlin  wool.  Cast  on  74  stitches  for  tho  bottom 
of  the  right  front,  and  knit  backwards  and  forwards  6  rows ;  in  tho 
7th  row  reverse  tlio  ribs  by  omitting  to  bring  tho  thread  tiirward 
before  the  first  rih-stieh  (the  ist  stit<-h  of  the  row  is  always  slipjied, 
and  the  last  stitch  knitted  plain)  and  knittingthat  stitch  and  the  thread 
belonging  to  the  next  stitch  together;  5  rows  in  common  brioche 
stitch,  J  row  reversed,  and  so  on  till  you  have  knitted  36  rows  and 
re]K'ated  the  reversed  pattern  6  times ;  this  forms  the  border. 
B; peat  the  7th  row  once  more,  and  then  knit  69  rows,  decreasing 
under  tho  arm  before  tho  8th  stitch  in  the  7th  row,  by  knitting  tho 
9th  and  Sth  stitches  from  tho  end  with  tho  thread  between  them 
together;  in  the  81h  row  slip  tlio  Sth  nnd  9th  stitches  olf  togetlier, 
nnd  knit  them  off  with  the  thread  in  front  of  them  ns  1  stitch — 3 
row  s  without  decreasing ;  decrease  in  the  above  manner  in  rows  1 3 — 
IS.  19—11.  25—17.  31—33.  37— 39..  43— 45.  49— SB  55—57.  61— 
63.  67  -69,  68  rows  without  decreasing,  56  rows  increasing  at  tho 
same  place  whore  you  decreased;  in  the  ist  row  make  a  rib  out  of 
the  9tii  stitch  by  knitting  the  stitch  and  the  thread  belonging  to  it 
together,  hut  not  letting  it  slip  from  the  needle,  bring  the  thread 
forward  and  knit  the  stitch  over  again.  In  the  next  row  those  2 
stitches  form  the  additional  rib,  and  the  thread  in  front  is  knitted 
off  iilain.  Increase  in  rows  i.  7,  13,  19,  25,  31,  37,  43,  49  and  55, 
141  rows  without  increasing.  Now  decrease  on  the  shoulder,  knit  76 
rows,  dei-rcasing  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  front  in  rows  i — 3,  7 — 9, 
13—15.19—21.25—27.  31—33.  37—39.  41—43.  45—47.  49—51. 
53—55.  57 — 59.  61 — 63,  65 — 67,  69 — 71,  73 — 75,  at  the  same  time 
di  crease  at  the  other  end  for  the  neck  by  knitting  2  stitches 
together  after  the  8th  stiteh  in  rows  31 — 33,  and  in  all  the  following 
rows  in  which  a  decrease  is  made  at  the  shoulder  end.  There  will 
now  be  only  8  stitches  on  the  needle;  bring  the  work  to  a  point  in 
12  rows,  by  knitting  the  ribs  together,  this  completes  the  first  front; 
knit  tho  left  front  to  correspond;  take  up  the  stitches  down  tho 
fronts  as  far  as  the  border,  and  on  these  knit  36  rows  like  those  at 
tho  bottom,  leaving  button-holes  in  tho  right  front  by  easting  oil'  in 
row  14,  2  stitches  after  every  6  stitches,  and  cast  them  on  again 
in  row  15.  Sew  the  buttons  on  tho  left  front  to  correspond.  Begin 
the  back  by  casting  on  180  stitches,  knit  the  border  as  in  the  fronts, 
then  6  rows  in  plain  brioche ;  now  decrease  at  both  ends  after  the 
first  4  and  before  the  last  4  ribs,  and  likewise  at  each  side  of  the  1 5 
middle  stitches;  decrease  in  rows  7 — 9, 15 — 17,23 — 25,  3^ — 33,  39 — 
41,  47 — 49,  S3 — SS,  S9 — 61,  65 — 67,  68  rows  without  decreasing, 
but  increase  at  both  ends,  as  in  the  fronts,  in  rows  1,  7,  15,  21,  27, 
33,  39,  45,  51,  making  a  now  rib  at  every  increase;  knit  234  rows, 
decreasing  from  row  151  at  each  end  every  alternate  row  15  times; 
this  brings  tlie  work  up  to  the  neck.  Now  cast  otf,  and  sew  tho 
back  and  fronts  together,  taking  care  to  match  the  ribs ;  on  tho 
shoulder  sew  tho  pieces  togther  from  the  neck  up  to  the  point 
where  the  decreasing  begins;  put  in  the  shoulder-piece,  for  which 
cast  on  38  stitches,  knit  40  rows,  decreasing  after  the  first  4  and 
before  tho  last  4  ribs  in  rows  7,  9,  13,  15,  19,  21,  25,  27,  31,  33, 
37,  39.  I*  rows  to  bring  tho  work  to  a  point;  sew'  in  the  gore. 
Crochet  round  tho  jacket  and  the  armholes  as  follows: — i  double*, 
6  chain,  i  treble  into  tho  first  of  the  6  chain,  leaving  a  space  between, 
I  double,  repeat  from  *. 
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95. — Case  for 
Carii  Marker 
(Closed). 


. — Cass  for  Card 
Marker  (Open). 


96. — Foot  Cushion  Covered  with  Crochet 


98. — Detail  of  Foot  Cushion  (96), 


97. — Fringe  for  Foot  Cushion  (96) 


xu^ 


■Emery  Cushion  on  Stand. 


lOi.— Detail  of  Lamp 
Glass  Cover  (102). 


loo. — Detail  of  Lamp 
Glass  Cover  (ioi). 


102.— Lamp  Glass  Cover  in  the  Shape 
OF  Fuchsia. 


•Knitted  Jacket  Without 
Sleeves  (Back). 


■Knitted  Jacket  Without 
Sleeves  (Front). 


93. — Detail  of  Table  Napkin  Ring  (92), 
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JULES  BENEDICT’S  ORATORIO  OF  “SAINT  PETER.” 


There  are  tew  suDjccts,  speaking  in  a  critical  point 
of  view,  more  adaptable  for  musical  and  even 
dramatic  treatment  than  the  life  of  the  prince  of  the 
Apostles,  the  chief  difficulty  being  the  compression  of 
its  striking  and  distinctive  incidents  within  ordinary 
limits.  To  accomplish  this  as  easily  and  simply  as 
might  be,  Mr.  Benedict  has  divided  his  “book”  into 
two  parts,  each  being  in  its  turn  subdivided  respectively 
into  two  or  three  scenes,  as  for  example,  Part  I.  em¬ 
braces  “The  Divine  Call”  and  “The  'i'rial  of  Faith,” 
while  in  Part  II.  are  comprised  the  occurrences  of  “  The 
Denial,  Repentance,  and  Deliverance  of  Peter.” 

We  have  used  the  word  “  dramatic,”  and  it  is  spe¬ 
cially  appropriate  to  the  overture,  with  its  own  distinc¬ 
tive  title,  “  The  Sea  of  Galilee.”  The  theme,  in  the 
pastoral  style,  broadly  and  flowingly  melodious,  is  set 
off  by  a  highly-expressive  instrumentation,  that  depicts 
in  the  most  fanciful  and  suggestive  manner  the  smooth 
glassy  waters  of  the  lake,  with  the  Galilean  fishermen 
preparing  to  repose  after  the  labours  of  the  day.  All 
breathes  of  peaceful  calm,  and  leads  felicitously  to  the 
opening  fugual  chorus,  “  They  that  go  down  to  the  sea 
in  ships,”  the  scientific  modulation  of  which  into  flat  and 
sharp  keys  alternately  is  very  striking.  Next  comes  a 
tenor  solo  for  St.  John  the  Baptist — “  Repent  ye,  for  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand,”  the  choral  refrain  to 
which — “What  thing  is  this?”  “  What  new  doctrine 
is  this  ?” — is  highly  dramatic  and  cfTective.  The  reply 
to  these  queries,  propounded  with  a  startling  abrupt¬ 
ness  that  gives  great  force  to  their  expression,  comes  in 
the  form  of  a  lovely  tenor  solo,  “  O  house  of  Jacob  !” 
It  is  written  in  the  key  of  G,  3-4  time,  and  is  one 
of  the  most  exquisitely  graceful  and  reposeful  canta- 
bile  movements  that  can  well  be  imagined,  replete  with 
beauty  and  melody.  The  people  respond  in  a  tuneful 
chorus,  “  The  Lord  will  not  turn  away  Flis  face  after 
which  the  appearance  of  the  Master  and  His  calling  of 
Peter  is  proclaimed  in  a  fine  contralto  solo,  “  And  Jesus 
walking  by  the  sea,”  to  which  Peter  responds  in  an 
andante  air  of  fervid  expression,  “How  great,  O  Lord, 
is  thy  goodness  !  ”  and  the  people  unite  in  a  chorus  of 
benediction,  “The  Lord  be  a  lamp  to  thy  feet” — a 
model  of  fine  writing,  equally  so  as  to  the  devotional 
melody  of  the  subject  and  the  rich  and  glowing  har¬ 
monies  of  the  instrumentation,  and  which  forms  a  most 
fitting  and  acceptable  ending  to  the  first  theme. 

The  second,  “The  Trial  of  Faith,”  opens  with  a 
recit.  for  contralto  descriptive  of  Our  Lord’s  constraining 
His  disciples  to  get  into  a  ship  and  go  before  Him  unto 
the  other  side,  while  He  went  into  a  mountain  apart  to 
pray,  and  which  heralds  in  a  grand  orchestral  interlude 
descriptive  of  “  Evening  Prayer”  and  “  The  Rising  of 
the  Storm.”  Nothing  can  surpass  the  vividness  of  colour¬ 
ing  with  which  the  gradual  rising  of  the  elements,  till 
they  lash  themselves  into  a  chaos  of  unchained  fury,  is 
depicted,  and  which  comes  in  as  a  massive  accompani¬ 
ment  to  the  broad  phrases  in  which  the  contralto  voice 


describes  the  storm — “  But  the  ship  was  now  in  the 
midst  of  the  sea,  tossed  by  the  waves,  by  reason  of  a 
great  wind.”  A  vigorous  fugue  chorus — “  Deep  calleth 
unto  deep” — follows,  and  is  again  succeeded  by  a  bravura 
solo  for  soprano,  with  chorus — “  The  Lord  hath  His 
way  in  the  whirlwind” — which  can  only  be  described 
as  magnificent.  A  short  recit.  for  contralto,  “  And  in 
the  fourth  watch  of  the  night,”  describes  Jesus  walking 
on  the  sea,  to  which  a  chorus  for  male  voices — “  Is  it 
a  spirit  ?  ” — responds.  As  also  in  a  smoothly  and  ex¬ 
pressively  written  five-part  chorus,  “  Who  would  not 
fear  Thee?”  to  the  consolatory  declaration  of  the  Re¬ 
deemer,  “  Be  of  good  cheer  ;  it  is  I ;  be  not  afraid.”  A 
short  duet  for  contralto  and  baritone,  “  And  Peter  said. 
Lord,  if  it  be  Thou,”  narrates  the  “  Trial  of  Faith,”  the 
instrumentation  to  which  rises  to  the  sublime.  The  soft, 
flowing  cantabile  of  the  solo  in  which  Peter  expresses 
his  fiiith  and  gratitude,  “  Now  know  I  that  the  Lord,” 
is  happily  expressive  of  a  lull  and  the  stilling  of  the 
angry  storm,  and  the  final  chorus  to  Part  I.  opens  with 
an  exquisitely  beautiful  unaccompanied  quartet,  “  O 
come,  let  us  sing  unto  the  I>ord,”  culminating  in  one  of 
the  most  grand  and  stately  choruses  that  ever  was  penned 
by  the  skill  of  musician,  “  Praise  the  Lord  from  the 
heavens,”  in  truth  a  perfect  model  of  sacred  dramatic 
composition. 

Part  II.,  “  The  Denial,”  opens  with  a  short  recitative 
in  which  Our  Lord  foretells  Flis  denial  by  His  disciples 
and  Peter’s  rash  protest,  “  Though  all  men  should  be 
olFended  in  me,”  in  which  there  runs  a  touch  of  pathos 
that  harmonises  admirably  with  the  subject.  The  reci¬ 
tatives  for  contralto  and  chorus  descriptive  of  the  seizure 
and  desertion  of  Jesus  lead  the  way  to  certainly  one  of 
the  gems  of  the  work,  “  O  thou  afflicted,  tossed  with 
tempest,”  a  solo  for  contralto.  It  is  written  in  five  flats, 
3-4  time,  and  is  truly  divine  in  its  simple  tender  beauty. 

The  episode  that  follows  of  Peter’s  following  his 
I^Iaster  into  the  high  priest’s  palace,  and  being  led  by  fear 
to  deny  Him  three  times,  is  portrayed  in  a  series  of 
short  phrases,  alternately  for  soprano,  baritone,  con¬ 
tralto,  and  tenor,  interspersed  with  chorus,  the  effect  of 
which  is  highly  dramatic  and  effective  ;  the  dramatis 
p.rsoiht  in  the  awful  tragedy  about  to  be  enacted  seem 
to  live  and  move  before  us  in  the  gloomy  judgment- 
hall.  Then  comes  a  vigorous  and  powerfully-written 
chorus  of  Jews,  denouncing  the  entire  sect  of  Nazarenes, 
“  They  are  all  revolters.”  A  truly  charming  and  ori¬ 
ginal  aria  for  tenor — “  The  Lord  is  very  pitiful,”  than 
which  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  anything  more  touching 
and  expressive,  introduces  the  final  subject,  “  Repen¬ 
tance.”  The  conducting  of  Jesus  from  Caiaphas  to  the 
Hall  of  Judgment  is  depicted  in  a  solemn  instrumental 
procession  march  in  D,  common  time,  broken  only  by 
one  recitative  passage  for  the  voice  (contralto),  “  And 
the  Lord  turned  and  looked  upon  Peter,”  the  plaintive, 
sorrowful  expression  of  which  is  unutterably  mourn¬ 
ful.  Pi-'ter  gives  vent  to  his  feelings  of  bitter  remorse 
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in  an  impassioned  solo,  “  O  that  my  head  were  waters  !” 
The  awful  event  about  to  happen  is  lamented  by  the 
disciples  in  a  mournful  chorus,  “  This  is  a  day  of 
wrath,”  and  by  the  Virgin,  now  desolate.  Mother  in  a 
most  tenderly  pathetic  plaint,  “  I  mourn  as  a  dove.” 
This  exquisite  morceau  is  written  for  the  soprano  voice 
in  the  key  of  A,  and  both  melody  and  accompaniment 
rank  in  the  highest  order  of  excellence.  A  solemn  Dead 
March  serves  as  a  prelude  to  the  chorus  of  Jews  jeering 
at  the  Redeemer,  “  Thou  that  destroyed  the  temple,” 
and  His  disciples  bewailing  Him,  “  He  is  like  a  lamb 
that  is  brought  to  the  slaughter,”  the  burdens  of  which, 
first  taken  up  alternately,  ultimately  blend  together  with 
imposing  effect.  Very  beautiful  and  emotional  is  the 
music  to  which  the  words  of  Jesus,  “  Daughters  of 
Jerusalem,”  are  adapted  for  a  tenor  solo ;  and  as  the 
Jews,  enraged  at  His  prophecy,  shriek  “  Away  with 
Him,”  the  mournful  strains  of  the  Dead  March  are 
resumed.  A  grand  triumphal  chorus,  “  He  will  swallow 
up  death  in  victory,”  closes  this  part. 

Herod’s  persecution  of  Peter  is  the  final  subject, 
treated  under  the  title  of  “  Deliverance.”  A  tenor  recita¬ 
tive  narrates  the  story  how  Peter,  being  cast  into  prison, 
was  visited  by  an  angel,  and  leads  to  a  splendid  tour  dc 
force  in  the  form  of  a  bravura  for  soprano,  “  Gird  up 
thy  loins,”  a  composition  of  remarkable  dramatic  power, 
succeeded  by  a  chorus  of  angels,  “  Fear  thou  not,”  the 
harp  accompaniment  to  which,  as  also  the  obligato  to 
the  succeeding  air  for  Peter,  “  The  heavens  are  opened 
and  I  see  visions  of  God,”  are  of  exceeding  loveliness. 
A  short  recitative  for  soprano,  “  And  the  angel  said,” 
and  a  grandly  expressive  solo  for  Peter,  “The  Lord  hath 
sent  His  angel,”  relate  the  deliverance  of  the  Apostle, 
the  entire  denouement  of  the  sacred  drama  being  com¬ 
prised  in  a  final  recitative  for  soprano,  “  And  he  came 
to  the  house  of  Mary,”  which  ends,  as  well  as  the 
oratorio,  in  a  noble  fugual  chorus,  “  Sing  unto  the 
Lord,”  a  most  masterly  conception. 

To  say  that  M.  Benedict  has  considerably  increased 
his  well-won  reputation  in  this  country  by  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  “St.  Peter”  is  weak  praise  ;  when  the  oratorio 
was  first  performed  last  summer  at  the  Birmingham 
Musical  Festival,  it  was  the  opinion  of  most  connoisseurs 
that  a  work  of  such  high  merit  and  importance  had  not 
appeared  since  Mendelssohn  gave  the  world  his  “  Elijah,” 
and  it  is  an  opinion  that  must  be  fully  indorsed  by  every 
hearer. 

This  fine  oratorio  is  dedicated  by  express  permission 
to  Her  Majesty.  M.  Benedict  has  ever  since  his  long 
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residence  in  this  country  enjoyed  the  fiivour  and  esteem 
of  the  Royal  Family,  besides  being  one  of  the  most 
general  and  popular  favourites  of  musical  society  In 
London,  which  city  he  first  visited  in  the  summer  j)f 
1835.  ^nd  gave  his  first  concert  in  the  concert-room  of 
Her  Majesty’s  Theatre  on  the  15th  of  July  in  that  year, 
the  occasion  being  marked  by  the  circumstance  of  the 
two  illustrious  prime  donne  CJrisi  and  Malibran  singing 
together  for  the  first  time  in  a  duet  of  hlercadante’s, 
which  attracted  an  enormous  gathering  of  the  beau  uiondc. 
The  last-named  gifted  lyric  singer  was  a  warm  and 
sincere  friend  to  the  young  composer  who  was  seeking 
his  fortune  in  a  foreign  land,  and  her  premature  and 
lamented  death  in  the  autumn  of  the  year  following  was 
severely  felt  by  him,  although  the  elfects  of  her  kind 
and  disinterested  friendship  remained  in  the  support  and 
patronage  of  the  distinguished  families  to  whose  notice 
she  had  introduced  him.  The  well-known 
Mr.  Mitchell,  engaged  him  at  once  for  two  seasons  as 
conductor  of  the  series  of  operatic  performances  which 
were  then  taking  place  under  his  auspices  at  the  L)'ceum 
Theatre,  and  where,  the  year  following,  he  produced 
with  success  an  opera  entitled  “  Un  Anno  cd  un 
Giorno,”  originally  brought  out  in  1835  at  the  Theatre 
of  La  Scala,  in  Milan,  and  in  which  Frederick  Lablache, 
son  of  the  great  basso,  made  his  debut.  Benedict’s 
operatic  and  classical  works  which  he  has  written  and 
brought  out  with  uninterrupted  success  during  his  long 
residence  in  England,  of  which  he  is  now  a  naturalised 
citizen,  are  numerous.  Chief  among  them  arc  “  The 
Gipsy’s  Warning,”  produced  at  Drury  Lane  in  1838  ; 
“The  Brides  of  Venice,”  and  “The  Crusaders,”  at 
Covent  Garden  in  1844-46;  “  Undine,”  first  performed 
in  i860  at  the  Norwich  Festival ;  “  The  Lily  of  Kil- 
larney,”  the  story  founded  on  Boucicault’s  romantic 
drama  of  “  The  Colleen  Bawn,”  the  music  most 
scientifically  written,  and  abounding  in  the  choicest 
melodics,  and  which  had  a  long  and  successful 
run  at  Fler  Majesty’s  Theatre,  with  the  late  Mr. 
Harrison  and  Miss  Louisa  Pyne,  now  Mrs.  Frank 
Bodda,  in  the  principal  parts,  in  1863  ;  the  cantata  of 
“  Richard  C(cur  dc  Lion-,”  a  pleasing  one-act  opera, 
“  The  Bride  of  Song,”  brought  out  at  Covent  Garden 
Theatre  in  the  autumn  of  1864,  and,  besides  many  mis¬ 
cellaneous  works  of  high  importance  and  value,  his  last 
crowning  composition,  and  which  will  establish  still 
more  firmly  his  claim  tij  rank  as  one  of  the  first  mu¬ 
sicians  of  his  day  and  a  wortliy  pupil  of  his  great  master, 
Weber,  his  oratorio  of  “  St.  Peter.” 
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GARDENING— FEBRUARY, 


The  fast-growing  green  varieties  will  be  found  on  old 
green  walls  and  fences,  and  any  number  of  shoots  may 
be  found  at  the  base  covered  with  roots,  and  ready  for 
planting  anywhere.  In  grafting  ivies  the  common  nur¬ 
sery  practice  is  to  put  the  grafts  on 
stocks  closely  allied  to  them ;  for 
instance,  varieties  of  Irish  ivy  should 
grafted  on  common  Irish  stocks. 
y,\A ' Bhirley  Hibberd  gives  ad- 
mirable  directions  for  multiplying 
the  variegated  varieties,  and  as  he 
is  the  “  best  authority  ”  on  all 
gardening  subjects  we  quote  his 

“Procure  a  lot  of  the  sorts  re- 
quired,  preferring  plants  with  long 
shoots,  no  matter  how  ugly  and 
thin  they  be.  Make  up  a  bed  of 
[_  rich  light  soil,  the  lighter  the  better  ; 

if  surfaced  with  chopped  moss  or 
f^Sjm  some  root-coaxing  stuff  it  is  an  ad- 

vantage.  Plunge  the  pots  in  this 
beJ,  all  aslant,  and  peg  the  long 
shoots  down  on  the  soil.  Leave 
them  alone  for  twelve  months,  then 
IX  cut  them  up  and  plant  out  or  pot 

as  may  be  desirable,  using  to  close 
in  next  tlie  roots  some  very  light  puverulent  stuff  for 
them  to  make  their  lirst  start  in.  This  is  magic  method 
No.  I.  Now  for  magic  me¬ 
thod  No.  2.  Prepare  a  lot  of 
•  large  pots  with  drainage  half 

their  depth,  and  over  that  fill 
up  'vith  very  light  stuff  of  a 
quality  that  will  be  little  likely 
to  go  dust-dry  unless  much 
neglected.  In  July  prepare 
long  cuttings,  and  instead  of 
inserting  them  upright  as  cut¬ 
tings  are  usually  put  in,  lay 
them  on  the  surface,  bend 
them  down  to  make  them  fit 
k  the  shape  of  the  pot,  and  peg 

them  firmly.  They  will  soon 
make  roots  at  every  point,  and 
if  you  know  how  to  follow 
up  the  practice  you  will  make 
as  many  plants  of  them  as 
there  were  leaves  in  the  first 
instance.” 

To  propagate  ivy  by  sowing. — 
The  berries  should  be  sown 
as  soon  as  they  fall  naturally, 
one  inch  deep,  in  good  loam  ; 
the  young  plants  will  begin  to 
appear  in  three  or  four  months. 

Calendar. — Kitchen  Garden. — Dig  and  trench  all  vacant 
ground  when  the  weather  permits  these  operations. 


The  ivies  which  we  here  illustrate  are  named  from 
Mr.  Shirley  Hibberd’s  well-known  arrangement 
of  these  plants. 

Helix  Minor  is  the  common  form  of  Hedera  Helix, 
and  as  a  wild  plant  is  the  wild  ivy 
of  the  woods.  The  growth  is  ^  ' 

wiry  and  elegant.  This  ivy  answers  ^sJl 

admirably  as  a  cover  for  banks  and 
rockeries,  and  as  an  edging  to  bor- 
ders  and  beds.  It  is  quickly  trained 
into  a  useful  pyramidal  plant  when 
grown  in  pots,  and  is  valuable  to 
the  amateur  grower  of  window 
plan'^s ;  our  illustration  shows  the  jR 

mode  of  training  to  form  a  bush. 

Aigentca  Minor  is  the  small 
silver-leaved  tree  ivy,  one  of  the  j  VfS§ 

most  beautiful  of  all  the  variegated 
ivies  ;  the  leaves  are  of  a  deep  green  ▼ 

colour,  with  clear  creamy  margins. 

It  bears  berries  abundantly,  and  is 
a  true  variegated  form  of  Baccifera  d  ~  ■ 

Nigra.  It  is  an  excellent  plant  for 
pot  culture,  winter  decoration  in 
conservatories,  and  for  edges  of 
llower-beds.  mnr.sA 

Arborescens  is  an  Irish  ivy,  and 
is  known  as  the  fruiting  form  of  the  Irish  ivy.  In  pot 
culture  this  plant  varies  considerably,  throwing  oat  now 
and  then  a  climbing  shoot, 
making  many  partially-lobed 
leaves,  and  presenting  others 
that  exactly  imitate  those  of 
Algeriensis. 

Minima  is  the  smallest- 
leaved  ivy,  and  is  a  pretty 
and  curious  little  ivy,  the 
leaves  attaining  only  half  the 
size  of  Pedata,  which  we 
shall  illustrate  shortly  the 
leaves  are  also  less  distinctly 
varied,  and  in  winter  assume 
a  deep,  dull,  purplish-brown 
colour ;  this  wintry  colour 
renders  it  remarkable  in  a 
collection  of  ivies,  though 
undesirable  as  a  pot  plant, 
where  green  leaves  in  winter¬ 
time  arc  a  desidemtum.  The 
illustration  on  page  122  shows 
H.  Helix  Minor  trained  in  the 
form  of  an  umbrella. 

The  propagation  of  ivies 
is  not  as  easy  as  appears  on 
first  sight ;  though  ivies  may 
be  struck  from  cuttings  nearly 
all  the  year  round,  yet  there  is  the  greatest  chance  of 
success  with  those  cuttings  taken  in  July  and  August. 
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During  hard  frosts  wheel  in  manure.  Protect  with 
litter,  mats,  &c.,  all  things  requiring  cover. 

Sow  dwarf  beans  at  the  beginning  of  the  month,  and 
a  fuller  crop  during  the  last  week. 

Harden  those  raised  in  heat  by  giving 
air,  and  transplant  to  the  open 
ground,  w'eather  permitting.  Sow 
Walcheren  broccoli,  Brussels  sprouts, 
in  a  sunny  corner  easily  sheltered, 
early  York,  cabbage,  two  sowings, 
one  at  the  beginning  and  the  other 
at  the  end  of  the  month,  early  horn 
carrot  at  the  end  of  the  month,  also 
leeks.  Of  lettuces  sow  Paris  cos 
and  Neapolitan.  Sow  onions  in  the 
last  week.  Portugal  onions  should 
be  sown  on  a  good  border,  and 
afterwards  transplanted  ;  by  so  doing 
a  great  increase  in  size  will  be  at¬ 
tained.  Sowp.arslcy;  sow  early  frame 
peas  and  Sangster’s  improved  No.  I 
in  the  beginning  of  the  month.  Sow 
a  succession  in  the  middle,  and  again 
at  the  end  of  the  month. 

Sow  long  white,  long 
scarlet,  early  white  turnip 
radish  on  a  warm  border ; 
cover  with  litter  till  the 
plants  are  grown. 

Sow  spinach  between 
the  rows  of  peas  ;  round¬ 
leaved  sorts  should  bo 
chosen. 

Early  Dutch  turnips 
may  be  sown  in  warm 
light  soil  at  the  end  of 
the  month. 

Plant  and  stake  all  sorts 
of  fruit  trees  at  the  first 
opportunity ;  prune  all 
kinds  of  fruit  trees  except 
walnut,  mulberry,  and 
fig  trees.  Train  and  nail 
w.all  trees.  Graft  .at  the 
end  of  the  month.  Clean 
the  stems  of  fruit  trees 
from  moss.  Thin  old 
strawberry  beds,  and 
make  new  ones  if  neces¬ 
sary. 

In  the  Flnvi'r  GarcLn 
keep  all  neat,  fresh  sur¬ 
face  old  walks,  set  edg¬ 
ings.  Prune  and  train 
climbers,  sweep  lawns, 
and  top  dress  them  with 
the  worm  casts  and  with 
leaf  mould.  Plant  out 
anemones  and  ranuncu¬ 
luses. 

Sulphate  of  ammonia,  as  prepared  by  Messrs.  D. 
Radclyfie  and  Co.,  of  1 29,  High  Holborn,  is  a  valuable 


manure  for  garden,  conservatory,  or  window  garden. 
It  is  sold  in  tins  at  6d.,  is.,  and  is.  6d.,  and  plain 
directions  arc  given  with  each  tin. 

The  subject  we  select  for  this 
month  is  the  Mamgemeut  of  Plant 
and  Fern  Cases, 

The  various  cases  for  plants  and 
ferns  are  both  numerous  and  un¬ 
satisfactory  in  many  points.  Those 
sold  under  the  name  of  Miss  Maling 
are  heated  by  hot  water  only,  others 
are  kept  warm  by  a  lamp  burning 
oil  or  gas  ;  others,  again,  have  no 
heating  apparatus,  but  are  simply 
close  cases  for  growing  ferns,  mosses, 
&c.  The  simplest  form  of  heated 
case  is  undoubtedly  Miss  Maling’s, 
but  it  possesses  the  grand  defect  of 
getting  colder  every'moment,  and  in 
winter  a  case  placed  in  a  well-warmed 
dining-room,  filled  with  boiling  water 
at  9  p.m.,  showed  35  degrees  only 
at  9  a.m.  This  case  stands  in  a  win¬ 
dow  facing  w’est,  and  the 
fire  was  kept  up  till  past 
eleven  on  the  winter  night 
in  question,  therefore  we 
evidently  require  a  lamp 
or  means  of  warming 
during  the  coldest  part 
of  the  year. 

Another  case  in  tire 
same  room,  made  by 
Messrs.  Barr  and  Sugden, 
of  Covent  Garden,  was 
filled  at  the  same  time, 
had  a  lamp  burning  colza 
oil  under  it,  and  showed 
a  temperature  of  55  deg. 
on  the  same  night. 

In  spring,  when  we 
mostly  require  the  heated 
plant-case,  we  have  very 
cold  nights,  and  then  the 
lamp  is  required.  In 
warm  weather  the  hot 
water  alone  will  be  suffi¬ 
cient  to  raise  seeds,  strike 
cuttings,  &c.  ;  but  one 
cannot  dispense  with  it  in 
winter. 

Messrs.  Barr  and  Sug- 
den’s  case  possesses  the 
advantage  of  being  capa¬ 
ble  of  being  used  with 
hot  water  only,  or  with 
the  lamp  or  gas-burner 
a  volonte.  The  lamp  re¬ 
quires  to  be  filled  once  in 
twenty-four  hours  when 
one  burner  is  used,  once  in  twelve  hours  when  both 
are  employed.  The  wick  is  a  plain  cotton  wick,  sold 
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by  the  yard,  and  requires  to  be  cut  once  in  twelve 
hours.  The  oil  is  colza,  and  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
filling  the  lamp.  The  cost  per  night  is  less  than  one 
penny. 

Mr.  Shirley  Hibberd, 
with  his  practical  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  requirements 
of  fern-growers,  gives  in 
his  Fern  Garden  most 
valuable  hints  of  how  a 
plant -case  should  be 
made.  Fern -cases,  he 
says,  should  be  fixed  on 
casters,  so  that  there  is 
no  trouble  in  moving 
them  from  place  to  place. 

Mr.  Hibberd  very  justly 
complains  of  the  way  of 
drainage  in  all  fern-cases 
which  are  heated  by  hot 
water.  A  simple  plan  to 
remedy  this  defect  is  sug¬ 
gested  in  his  Fernery  at 
the  Fireside. 

Unheated  fern  -  cases 
of  the  simplest  kind  are 
formed  by  bell-glasses 
loosely  fitting  into  earth¬ 
enware  pans.  These 
answer  admirably  for 
most  kinds  of  adiantum 
and  other  choice  ferns  re¬ 
quiring  moist,  close  at¬ 
mosphere  without  heat. 

The  chief  points  to  be 
attended  to  in  the  care  of 
fern-cases  are  the  proper 
regulation  of  the  venti¬ 
lation  and  supply  of 
water. 

Air  must  be  given 
daily,  save  in  severe  wea¬ 
ther.  Mr.  Hibberd  re¬ 
commends  the  removal 
and  wiping  of  bell-glasses 
daily,  replacing  the  glass 
as  soon  as  it  is  bright ; 
but  with  fern-cases  the 
best  plan  is  to  open  the 
ventilators  till  the  glass  is  somewhat  cleared  of  steam,  and 
then  nearly  close  them  for  the  day,  at  night  shutting  up 
entirely,  and  covering  the  case  with  a  flannel  protector 
during  severe  weather.  Water  must  be  given  sparingly  ; 
gentle  showers  with  Messrs.  Barr  and  Sugden’s  fine 
syringe,  sold  for  the  purpose,  will  refresh  the  fronds 
nicely. 

Golden  and  silver  f'/OS  must  not  be  syringed. 


as  it  destroys  their  appearance,  and  in  time  kills  the 
plant. 

Messrs.  Barr  and  Sugden’s  heated  cases  are  most 
easily  managed.  The  temperature  may  be  regu¬ 
lated  with  great  nicety  by 
using  one  or  two  of  the 
lamp-burners,  and  by 
opening  the  top  of  the 
case  inch  by  inch.  Most 
cuttings  require  plenty  of 
air  while  striking  ;  seeds 
.should  be  kept  close  un¬ 
til  up,  when  they  also 
want  air  to  prevent  the 
growing  leaflets  turning 
yellow. 

Vermin  must  be  looked 
for  and  destroyed  in  the 
fern-case.  As  in  the  fer¬ 
nery,  fresh  apple  and 
lettuce  leaves  are  the  best 
baits  ;  a  toad  will  make 
a  clearance,  but  does  a 
good  deal  of  mischief  by 
sitting  on  the  rising 
fronds.  If  green-fly  ap¬ 
pears  ventilate  thoroughly 
after  removing  the  aphis 
with  a  soft  brush. 

A  catalogue  of  spring 
seeds  and  garden  requi¬ 
sites  has  been  sent  us  by 
Mr.  D.  Radclyffe,  129, 
High  Holborn.  This  use¬ 
ful  cat.alogue  contains  a 
descriptive  list  of  vege¬ 
table,  agricultural,  and 
flower  seeds,  with  gar¬ 
den  requisites  and  adorn¬ 
ments.  As  many  illus¬ 
trations  and  all  the 
prices  are  added  to  the 
descriptions,  this  cata¬ 
logue  forms  a  most  use¬ 
ful  spring  companion  to 
the  amateur  gardener. 

We  have  also  received 
the  admirable  catalogue 
of  Messrs.  Barr  and 
Sugden.  The  catalogues  issued  twice  a  year  by  this 
well-known  house  form  a  most  valuable  collection  of 
information  upon  the  growth,  colours,  and  habits  of 
plants  and  flowers,  bulbs  and  vegetables.  The  list 
of  vegetable  seeds  is  arranged  and  classified  on  an 
entirely  new  principle,  and  the  veriest  tyro  in  garden¬ 
ing  matters  can  safely  select  from  this  clear  and  cleverly- 
arranged  catalogue. 
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OPERAS  AND  PLAYS. 


At  the  Theatre  Royal  Lyceum,  Italian  opera,  ot  a 
certain  speclalite,  has  found  a  temporary  home,  and 
the  directors  of  the  undertaking  deserve  the  sincere 
thanks  of  the  music-loving  public  for  having  offered  at 
least  one  attraction,  and  which  has  long  been  wanting 
to  operatic  repertoires — the  attraction  of  novelty. 

One  of  Rossini’s  earliest  and  most  melodious  works, 
L'ltaliana  in  A/geri,  has  been  produced,  an  opera  bufPi 
in  the  purest  and  completest  sense,  and  which  has  not 
been  heard  in  this  country  since  1852  as  also  an  entire 
novelty,  musically  speaking,  from  the  pen  of  Signor 
Bottesini,  hitherto  chiefly  known  among  us  by  his  ad¬ 
mirable  skill  as  a  contra-bassist — A/i  Baba;  or,  the  Forty 
Thieves,  a  comic  opera  in  four  acts,  the  entire  success  of 
which  may  be  recorded. 

It  is  pleasing  to  be  able  to  look  forward  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  Rossini’s  Comte  Ory  and  Turco  in  Italia,  Cima- 
rosa’s  Matrimonio  Segreto,  and,  though  last  not  least, 
Un  Anno  ed  tin  Giorno,  by  the  popular  composer  and  con¬ 
ductor  Jules  Benedict,  whose  noble  oratorio  of  St.  Peter, 
brought  out  in  the  autumn  at  Birmingham,  has  been 
produced  at  St.  James’s  Hall  with  the  entire  and  trium¬ 
phant  success  its  high  merits  deserve. 

Ricci’s  pleasing  and  melodious  operetta  of  Crispino  e 
la  Comare  has  been  revived  at  the  Lyceum,  and,  even 
with  the  remembrance  of  the  cast  at  Covent  Garden, 
it  may  be  said  in  a  very  acceptable  manner.  The  ap¬ 
pearance  of  Signor  Gardoni  in  11  Barhiere — the  only 
Almaviva  endurable  after  Mario — was  a  welcome  event. 
To  an  undertaking  so  devoid  of  pretension  great  praise  is 
due  for  what  has  already  been  accomplished. 

Covent  Garden  maintains  in  its  pantomime  of  the  Sleep¬ 
ing  Beauty  its  prestige  for  the  production  ot  unrivalled 
spectacular  effects,  and  a  ballet  of  extreme  elegance.  I'hc 
exquisite  scenes  of  the  Impenetrable  Forest  and  the 
Valley  of  a  Thousand  Streams  are  indescribably  lovely. 
Miss  Julia  Mathews,  with  her  vivacious  acting  and  capital 
singing,  is  the  life  and  soul  of  the  opening,  and  the  clever 
Payne  Family  as  usual  keep  the  bustle  and  spirit  of  the 
harlequinade  up  to  pitch.  The  music  is  pretty  and 
spirited,  and  even  the  dialogue  of  the  libretto  witty  and 
amusing. 

Drury  Lane,  with  its  pantomime  of  Beauty  and  the 
Beast,  is  now,  as  ever,  famous  for  its  army  of  Liliputian 
actors,  among  whom  shine  several  bright  particular  stars 
of  juvenile  talent.  The  clever  Yokes  Family  is  a  host  of 
attraction  in  itself. 

At  the  Haymarket  W.  S.  Gilbert’s  charming  fairy 
comedy,  the  Palace  of  Truth,  remains  unabated  in  attrac¬ 
tion,  succeeded  still  by  the  admirable  comedietta  of  Uncle's 
Will,  and  preceded  by  O’Keefe’s  famous  old  musical  farce 
of  the  Poor  Soldier,  which  comes  to  us  of  the  present  day 
with  all  the  bloom  and  freshness  of  novelty.  The  delight¬ 
ful  compositions  of  the  rare  old  English  composer  Shield 
are  retained,  and  very  well  rendered  by  the  present  illus¬ 
trators  of  the  piece,  which  was  originally  produced  at 
Covent  Garden  nearly  a  century  ago,  in  1782. 

At  the  Princess’s,  Peep  o'  Day,  Falconer’s  sensational 


Irish  drama,  resumed  for  a  short  time  its  place  in  the 
bills,  after  which  Mr.  Phelps  commenced  a  series  of  his 
popular  characters,  vice  Dickens’s  Christmas  Carol.  Little 
Gil  Bias  is  still  the  afterpiece. 

At  the  Adelphi  Madame  Celeste,  for  so  many  years 
an  especial  favourite  on  these  boards,  took  her  final  fare¬ 
well  of  the  public,  which  assembled  in  great  numbers  to 
do  honour  to  the  last  appearance  of  this  distinguished 
artiste,  and  overwhelmed  her  with  cheers  and  applause. 
The  revival  of  her  celebrated  dramas  of  The  Green  Bushes 
and  The  Flowers  of  the  Forest  brought  vividly  to  the  re¬ 
collection  of  old  habitues  the  well-known  voice  and  figure 
of  Paul  Bedford,  “conspicuous  by  its  absence,”  in  the  redes 
— his  original  ones — of  Jack  Gong  and  the  Kinchin,  im¬ 
personations  in  which  he  could  never  be  replaced.  Such 
as  only  knew  him  as  a  humorous  actor  of  low  comedy 
parts  are  probably  unaware  that  he  was  a  sterling  mu¬ 
sician,  and  earlier  in  his  career  had  appeared  with  great 
credit  in  such  important  operatic  parts  (Anglicised)  as 
C.\'e<pcir,  Der  Freischiitz;  Ankarstrom,  Gwr/rtw;  and  Dul¬ 
camara,  L'Elisir  d'Amore.  He  expired  peacefully  on  the 
I  ith  January,  and  at  Norwood  Cemetery,  by  the  side  of 
his  two  wives,  repose  the  mortal  remains  of  “  Old  Paul.” 
A  transatlantic  actress.  Miss  Julia  Daly,  has  appeared 
here  in  Our  American  Cousin,  and  early  this  month  is  to 
be  produced  a  new  and  original  drama  by  F.  C.  Burnand, 
entitled  Deadman's  Point ;  or,  the  Lighthouse  on  Cam  Ruth, 

At  the  Olympic,  Little  Nell,  with  its  exquisite  scenery 
and  appointments,  and  the  admirableacting  of  all  the  parts, 
continues  to  draw  crowded  and  appreciative  audiences. 
'Fhe  burlesque  of  Paul  and  Virginia  still  continues  its 
successful  course. 

At  the  Gaiety,  the  most  comfortable  and  well-ap¬ 
pointed  theatre  in  London,  Dickens  also  reigns  supreme. 
A  Christmas  Story,  admirably  dramatised  by  Dion  Bouci- 
cault,  proves  powerful  in  attraction,  which  is  besides 
strengthened  by  the  brilliant  operatic  extravaganza,  with 
its  delightful  sparkling  music  by  Herve,and  its  dazzling 
choreographic  display,  of  Aladdin  the  Second. 

At  the  Queen’s  the  legitimate  drama  may  be  said  to 
be  in  the  ascendant.  Mr.  Phelps  has  been  replaced,  after 
a  long  and  successful  engagement,  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Wybert  Rousby,  who,  after  a  few  nights’  performance 
in  'Twixt  Axe  and  Crown,  have  appeared  in  a  new  grand 
historical  drama  by  the  same  author,  Mr.  'Fom  Taylor, 
entitled  Jeanne  d' Arc,  which  met  with  a  most  favourable 
reception. 

At  the  Opera  Comique  a  dramatised  version  of  another 
of  the  works  of  the  late  famous  novelist  has  met  with  suc¬ 
cess,  notwithstanding  the  disadvantages  that  must  attend 
the  attempt  to  reduce  a  tale  so  complicated  and  contain¬ 
ing  such  numerous  characters  as  Our  Mutual  Friend 
to  the  limits  of  a  drama.  The  piece  is  well  put  on  the 
stage — in  particular  the  scene  of  “  Plash  water  Mill  Lock,” 
where  the  deadly  struggle  between  Bradley  Headstone 
and  Rogue  Riderhoocl  takes  place,  is  a  masterpiece  of 
the  scenic,  as  is  the  impersonation  of  Boffin  by  Mr.  S. 
Emery  of  the  histrionic,  art. 
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THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  EXCHANGE. 

RULES. 

1.  All  letters  on  this  subject  must  be  addressed— 

To  the  Editor  of  the 

E.volisuwouan’s  Domestic  Magazine, 

TVam'icfc  House,  Paternoster  Rote, 
(Englishwoman’s  Exchange.)  London,  E.  C. 

2.  All  lettcia  must  contain  a  stamped  envelope,  with  the  address  of 
the  sender  lejpbly  inscribed  thereon. 

3.  Ladies  having  Songs,  Books,  Crests,  ie.,  to  exchange,  must 
write  the  names  and  condition  of  these  legibly  on  a  sheet  of  paper, 
a  id  state  what  Songs,  &c.,  they  would  be  willing  to  toko  for  tho 
Songs,  &c.,  they  offer. 

4.  No  parcels  of  Songs,  Books,  Crests,  Monograms,  or  any  other 
article,  to  be  sent  to  tho  Editor  on  any  account,  or  for  any  reason 
whatever. 

5.  Ladies  may  make  use  of  tho  Englishwoman’s  Exchange  to  order 
work,  such  as  Crochet,  Edging,  Tatting,  Guipure.  The  order  must 
be  legibly  written  and  brief,  as — “  So  many  yards  of  Crochet  Pattern, 
say,  No.  S77,  page  516,  of  tho  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine, 
at  so  much  per  yard.” 

6.  The  charge  for  insertion  in  the  Englishwoman’s  Exchange  is 
threepence  for  every  twelve  words. 

In  sending  letters  to  be  forwarded,  the  Number  in  the  Exchange 
should  be  added  to  tho  name,  as,  if  two  ladies  select  the  same  nonu 
dc-plunxe,  and  tho  number  is  not  given,  mistakes  may  arise. 

1093.  Stephanie  grounds  Berlin  wool  work  at  moderate  prices. 
Address  with  Editor. 

1094.  Ella  has  a  dark  blue  cloth  riding-habit,  only  been  worn  four 
times,  and  made  by  one  of  tho  first  tailors  in  London  two  years  ago ; 
and  having  no  further  use  for  it  wishes  to  sell  it  for  £9,  cost  £13  izs. 
Address,  Mrs.  Hargraves,  Holly  House,  Imperley,  Cheshire. 

1095.  M.  J.  B. — “I  have  two  drawing-room  chairs,  with  seats  of 
woolwork  and  beads,  which  I  would  exchange  for  tho  Little  Wanzer 
sewing-machine  mentioned  by  December.  Tho  chairs  are  worth  £5. 

109C.  Vestminster  wishes  to  dispose  of  a  nearly  new  handsome 
black  fishing-rod  with  fly  and  bottom  tops.  Cost  2  guineas  when  new. 

1097.  Ellie  has  some  handsome  wool  antimaeassars  (of  flowers) ; 
value  12b.  6d.  to  218.  Will  sell  or  exchange  for  articles  of  dress  or 
jewellery.  Also  handsome  crochet  patterns. 

1098.  Apollonia  does  nice  knitting  at  low  prices.  Address  with 
the  Editor. 

1099.  Sallt  has  some  old  postage  stamps  to  dispose  of.  Open  to 
offers.  Address,  Sally,  Post  Office,  Woking. 

1100.  Bella  has  the  Englishwoman’s  Magazine  for  1870  to  dis¬ 
pose  of ;  also  several  numbers  of  Exeter  Hall  sacred  music  in  good 
condition. 

I  loi.  Isa  is  anxious  to  dispose  of  500,000  old  English  postage  stamps. 
[Please  send  full  address.] 

1 102.  V lOLET  has  a  grey  aroophano  bonnet,  worn  once.  Also  some 
Bramah  and  Sultan  fowls.  Latter  worth  £4  per  pair.  Open  to  offers. 

1103.  K.  works  point  lace  cheaply.  Circular  aprons  from  12s.  fid. ; 
square  bodies,  sleeves,  edgiugs  at  low  prices,  according  to  width. 
Private  address  with  Editor. 

1104.  F.  F.  F.  has  crests  and  monograms  for  exchange. 

1105.  Martha  Collins  could  give  K.  D.  an  opera-glass  for  birds. 
New.  Cost  473.  fid.  M.  C.  would  like  to  know  if  there  is  a  cage. 
[K.  D.  has  not  sent  her  full  address;  will  she  oblige  tho  Editor 
with  it  ?] 

1106.  Nettie  makes  tatted  chemisettes,  caps,  cuffs ;  antimacassars 
in  net,  wool ;  also  toilet  mats.  [Please  send  3  stamps.] 

11C7.  Dora  knits  useful  stockings  and  socks  for  ladies,  gentlemen, 
or  children  in  any  material.  Also  does  fancy  work.  Address,  41, 
High-street,  Ilfracombe. 

1108.  Seagull  makes  tatted  edgings,  neckties,  caps,  &c.  Patterns 
sent  for  one  otamp.  Songs  by  Sullivan,  Claribel,  and  others  neatly 
copied.  Can  vend  list.  Address,  E.  T.  B.,  Post-office,  Exmouth, 
Devon. 

1 109.  Ethel  has  some  silkworms’  eggs  to  dispose  of.  Open  to  offers. 

1110.  Ada  makes  pretty  antimacassars  in  mignardise  braid  and  fine 
crochet  cotton.  Would  be  glad  to  toko  orders.  Address,  Ada,  Post- 
office,  Hatch  Beauchamp,  Taunton. 

Ill  I.  H.  C.  has  a  volume  of  mu^ic  containing  25  advanced  pieces. 


well  bound.  Also  one  containing  31  songs — Italian,  English,  and 
French.  Open  to  offers.  Address  with  Editor. 

1 1 12.  L.  G.  has  Thomas’s  No.  2  sewing-machine,  recently  eost  £10. 
Also  diamond  cluster  ring,  value  £6.  Open  to  offers,  cash  or  otherwise. 

1 1 13.  Golden  Hair  wants  black  Maltese  lace,  about  five  yards,  six 
inches  wide,  and  some  narrower.  Offers  in  exchange  small  foreign 
birds  for  hat  and  Angora  goatskin  mat,  or  chair  worked  on  coarse 
canvas  not  grounded. 

1114.  Cerise  has  a  pretty  bonnet— black  velvet  and  satin,  2  white 
feathers,  2  roses,  red  and  white — it  cost  24s.  new,  has  only  been  worn 
a  few  times.  Cerise  will  take  17s.  for  it,  or  offers. 

1 1 15.  Leonora  has  a  new  black  silk  and  crape  bonnet  to  exchange 
for  a  grebe  muff,  or  open  to  offers— mock  coral  necklace. 

11 16.  Eureka  has  the  following  songs: — “Pretty  lowly  modest 
flower,”  “  Passing  away,”  “  I  dreamt  that  I  dwelt  in  marble  halls,” 

“  Young  love,”  “  Oh,  if  I  had  some  one  to  love  me,”  “  Our  English 
rose,”  “  Lord  that  madest  earth  and  heaven,”  “  Sweet  vale  of  rest,” 

“  Juanita,”  “  The  arrow  and  tho  song,”  “  When  I  am  far  away,” 

“  These  evening  bells,”  “  And  wilt  thou  bo  my  wife  he  said,”  “  Kitty 
Tyrrell,”  “The  bailiff’s  daughter  of  Islington,”  “Oft  in  tho  stilly 
night,”  “  I  cannot  sing  the  old  songs,”  “  Why  arc  you  wandering  here, 

I  pray?”  “Wo  met,”  “Tho  heart  and  tho  stream,”  “Up  to  tho 
forest  hie,”  “  Maggie’s  secret,”  “  My  mother  bids  mo  bind  my  hair,” 

“  Tho  carrier  dove,”  “  La  prima  la  grinia,”  “  Ciello  a  miei  lunghi 
spasimi,”  “  T’  arao  d’amoro  immenso,”  “  Beautiful  summer,”  “  Tho 
old  clock  on  tho  stairs,”  “  Tho  bridge.”  In  good  condition.  Offers 
requested,  useful  articles  preferred. 

1 1 17.  Fox  has  a  now  sattocii  cloth  dress — bright  navy  blue — really 
genteel  and  styli.sh,  only  been  worn  twice ;  but  Fox  has  put  on  deep 
mourning  and  wants  to  get  rid  of  tho  dress  at  once,  even  with  a 
sacrifice,  rather  than  put  it  aside.  There  are  1 3  yards  of  the  material 
(which  is  of  the  best  quality),  and  5J  yards  handsome  fringe.  The 
under-skirt  is  trimmed  with  a  deep  flounce,  and  fringe  round  tho 
upper-skirt;  bodice  with  rovers  to  bo  worn  open  or  closed;  new- 
shaped  sleeve.  Length  of  skirt,  42  inches  before,  57  inches  behind ; 
size  of  waist,  23 J  inches;  length  of  bodice,  15  inches,  and  extended 
into  tabs  in  front.  Tho  entire  cost  of  dress  has  been  £3  fis.,  and  Fox 
will  take  £2  fis.  for  it.  Address  with  Editor. 

iiiS.  Fuschia  has  a  beautifully-workcl  point  hico  sampler  (sixty 
stitches),  also  lovely  lace  patterns,  to  lend  or  exchange.  Also  broad 
Abyssinian  gold  necklet  for  three  lockets,  and  good  music,  to  exchange. 
Open  to  offers. 

OUR  PORTFOLIO. 

Sweet  Spirit,  Sing  Again.  Song.  Words  by  Walter  Egerton,  Esq., 
music  by  W.  F.  Taylor.  (Ashdown  and  Parry,  18,  Hanover-square.) — 
A  very  charming  ballad  of  tho  simple  tuneful  order,  cannot  fail  to 
please.  Tho  illustrated  title-page,  too,  is  beautiful. 

The  Star  in  the  East.  Sacred  song.  Words  and  music  by  S. 
Frances  Mascall.  (Ashdown  and  Parry,  iS,  Hanover-square.)— Miss 
Mascall  shines  equally  as  a  poet  and  musician  in  the  above  beautiful 
composition,  which  breathes  a  truly  devotional  spirit. 

The  Bride  of  the  Highlands.  Words  by  Michael  Watson,  music  by 
Charles  Godfrey.  (Ashdown  and  Parry,  iS,  Hanover-square.) — Somo 
very  taking  words  adapted  to  Godfrey’s  popular  waltz,  “  The  Princess 
Louise.”  A  life-like  coloured  portrait  of  the  fair  fiancee  adorns  the 
title-iKigo. 

The  Princess  Louise.  Quadrille  on  Scotch  melodies.  The  Princess 
Louise  Lancers.  (Ashdown  and  Parry,  iS,  Hanover-square.)— Tho 
name  of  Charles  Godfrey  is  guarantee  sufficient  that  those  two  sets 
are  brilliant  and  dansanto  in  an  eminent  degree. 

Benedict’s  oratorio  of  St.  Peter.  (Novello,  Ewer,  and  Co.,  i, 
Bemers-street,  W.,  and  35,  Poultry,  E.C.) — An  admirable  edition  of 
this  grand  work  published  complete  at  tho  moderate  price  of  four 
shillings.  The  principal  morceaux  of  tho  oratorio  have  also  been 
well  selected  and  arranged  for  tho  pianoforte  by  tho  well-known 
composer  Barthold  Tours. 

A  Welcome  to  the  New  Tear.  (Messrs.  Uopwood  and  Crew,  42, 
New  Bond-street,  W.) — This  is  one  of  tho  Christy  Minstrel  songs, 
and,  therefore,  sure  of  becoming  popular. 

Songs  of  the  Season.  Snowdrops.  (Messrs.  Hopwood  and  Crew, 
42,  Now  Bond-street.) — Two  brilliant  volzos.  Tho  first  comprises  a 
number  of  tho  most  popular  airs  of  the  period.  The  illustrated  title- 
pages  ore  elegant. 
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THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  CONVERSAZIONE. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  (hose  who  present  themselves  at 
our  Conversazione  should  state  their  real  name  and  address.  When 
matters  of  interest  and  importance  are  discussed,  it  is  sometimes  a 
point  in  the  argument  to  know  whence  certain  ideas  arrive,  and  at 
whoso  hands  we  are  receiving  information  and  instruction. 

All  letters,  questions,  and  communic.ations  of  all  kinds— excepting 
those  1‘clating  to  the  publishing  department — to  bo  addressed  to  the 
EniTou  or  the  E.vglisiiwojtax’s  Domestic  Magazine. 

To  CoRiiEsl’OXDEXTs. — All  lottors  requiring  an  immediate  answer 
must  be  sent  before  the  tenth  of  each  month. 

Anxious  ^fAniox  writes—"  For  years  I  have  read  yonr  Magazine 
with  great  pleasure,  and  have  always  noticed  how  kindly  you  have 
answered  any  questions  of  your  coiTCspondeuts ;  and  in  many  cases 
have  tendered  them  mnch  valnable  advice.  Therefore  I  have  deter¬ 
mined  to  write  and  ask  your  advice.  To  bo  brief :  I  am  a  young 
maiTied  woman  wi*hout  anything  to  employ  my  time  as  I  wish  to 
employ  it.  You  will  say  I  have  the  duties  of  my  house  to  occupy  me. 
All  those  duties  are  regularly  finished  by  twelve  o’clock  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  and  the  rest  of  the  day  is  entirely  my  own.  I  work,  but  that  is 
waste  of  time,  for  it  is  my  earnest  desire  to  earn  a  little  money.  Wo 
are  far  from  well  to  do,  and  for  many  months  it  has  been  my  daily 
thought,  ‘IVliatcan  I  do?’  Women  have  so  few  nays  of  eaniing  a 
little  money,  and  m.arried  women,  I  am  beginning  to  fear,  none  at  all. 
It  is  and  always  has  been  my  one  ambition  to  bo  a  writer,  but  I  know 
well  the  many  disappointments  of  a  poor  author.  I  do  not  think  I  am 
quite  without  ability;  (but  does  any  one  who  is  fond  of  scribbling  think 
otherwise  ?)  but  the  truth  is  I  do  not  know  how  to  make  the  first  start. 
I  wrote  one  short  tale  some  years  ago,  but  I  read  it  the  other  day  and 
laughed  at  it,  although  when  I  wrote  it  I  reinembcr  the  pride  with 
which  I  handed  it  to  mamma  to  read.  'I'liat  was  si.v  years  ago,  and  I 
am  now  twenty-one,  as  well  educated  ns  most  of  the  girls  of  the 
present  day  are,  which  is  not  sayhig  much,  but  with  a  vivid  imagina-* 
tion  which  I  want  to  know  how  to  turn  to  account.  Ought  I  not  to 
read  certain  works,  which  would  help  mo  a  little  ?  And  could  you  tell 
me  the  names  of  any  books  that  would  bo  likely  to  assist  me  ?  I  fear 
I  have  trespassed  very  greatly  on  your  time,  but  believe  mo  I  very 
earnestly  ojik  for  your  advice  through  the  medium  of  your  Magazine, 
if  you  will  bo  so  kind  as  to  give  it  mo  in  the  February  number.’’  [Wo 
a  re  very  glad  if  the  following  remarks  arc  of  any  assistance,  but  wo  fear 
tliat,  liko  many  others,  you  will  not  earn  much  by  writing  for  the  press. 
Tliere  aro  so  many  established  writers  whoso  works  are  “  declined’’ 
for  want  of  space,  that  there  is  but  little  hope  of  gaining  a  liveli¬ 
hood  in  that  direction.  But  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  decide  on  your 
style.  Talcs  and  novels  of  sensational  description  aro  drugs  in  the 
market,  but  since  3Irs.  Gaskoll’s  death  wo  have  few  stories  of  home- 
life  told  with  simple  pathos.  Study,  write,  and  rewrits  all  Mrs. 
Gaskcll’s  works.  The  exercise  and  close  study  will  give  you  facility 
of  thought  and  cxiircssion,  and  even  should  you  not  succeed  you  will 
have  g.aincd  extensive  knowledge.  Having  worked  three  hours  a  day 
at  this  for  six  months,  write  a  short  story  and  send  it  to  us.  Wo  will 
read  it  carefully.  In  writing  MS.  write  on  one  side  only  of  the 
paper;  use  ruled  lines.  Number  every  page,  and  write  your  name  and 
address  in  the  first  and  last  lines,  and  write  in  a  clear  legible  hand.] 

Miscellaneous  Questions.— L.  M.  writes— “Can  any  of  your 
numerous  corrospondonts  toll  mo  where  it  is  possible  to  procure  a  book 
tliat  is  now  out  of  print,  and  therefore  not  to  bo  had  at  the  publisher’s  ? 
It  is  MisccUoneous  Questions  jirincipaUy  relating  to  English  llistonj, 
by  William  Butler.  Perhaps  somconcmay  have  a  copy  that  they  would 
bo  willing  to  di.sposo  of  or  to  exchange.  Provided  it  is  quite  jierfect, 
and  in  tolenably  good  condition,  I  am  willing  to  give  the  full  price  of 
it,  being  most  desirous  of  obtaining  it,  if  they  will  kindly  say  how  the 
money  can  be  sent  and  the  book  had  in  return. — [Please  forward 
address  for  reply.] 

Fanchon  writes — “Being  a  constant  subscriber  to  your  valuable 
Magazine,  I  was  surjirised  to  find,  on  opening  the  December  number, 
that  no  lady  had  thanked  the  able  professor  who  has  so  kindly  given 
instructions  in  the  teaching  of  Latin.  Having  been  a  governess  before 
my  mamage,  I  could  appreciate  the  value  of  the  letters,  and  have 
given  them  to  several  young  friends  engaged  in  teaching,  who  con¬ 
sider  them  of  mu  h  help  in  imparting  a  thorough  knowledge  of  Latin. 

I  800  S.  T.  in  the  November  number  inquires  whether  it  is  correct  to 
take  the  knife  and  fork  off  the  plate  while  it  is  being  replenished.  You 
answer  no.  Yet  I  have  dined  several  times  with  some  members  of  the 


aristocracy  (at  election  times,  my  father  being  a  barrister),  and  have 
noticed  the  gentlemen  invariably  hold  the  knife  and  fork  while  the  ser¬ 
vant  took  the  plate.  The  Hon.  Mr.  Lyttelton  was  one.  I  am  charmed 
with  the  delightful  overcoat  in  this  number,  and  heartily  i-ecommend  it 
to  the  notice  of  mothers.  Can  any  of  your  subscribers  give  me  a  good 
remedy  for  sore  throat?  My  little  ones  are  much  troubled  with  it  in 
winter.  Also  will  you  tell  mo  whether  .a  dark  rep  dross  looks  well 
open  siiuaro  or  en  c/idle  Or  whether  it  is  better  to  wear  it  ui)  to  the 
throat  ?  [Close  to  the  throat.  ] 

If  a.  North  had  taken  tno  trifling  precaution  of  adding  her  address 
to  her  note,  wo  would  gladly  comply  with  her  request.  She  must  now 
write  again,  sending  address  and  repeating  her  query. 

Plav  roll  I)  would  much  like  to  know  where  she  could  disjToso  of  a 
unique  piece  of  pottery,  believed  to  bo  Uoman,  in  the  form  of  a  largo 
pitcher,  also  of  several  articles  of  old  English  and  foreign  china. 
[Offer  in  Exchange  columns.] 

Vernon  writes — “  Permit  mo  to  reply  to  one  or  two  queries  in  the 
last  number  of  your  Magazine.  I  would  recommend  Cauloita  to 
follow  the  advice  of  the  two  young  ladies  and  adopt  trousers  fiT 
riding  in,  as  being  most  comfortable,  and  the  fall  of  the  trouser  over  a 
handsome  foot  in  a  well-made  boot  very  becoming.  In  reply  to 
AValter’s  query,  the  book  called  The  Corset  D'‘fcndel  is  not  to  bo 
had;  but  I  rather  think  a  second  edition  was  published  under  the  title 
of  Health,  Heanly,  and  Fashion,  by  Kent,  Paternoster-row.  K.  31. 
remarks  about  the  want  of  breadth  in  basks  for  corsets.  Last  summer 
I  saw  in  Paris  busks  made  z)  inches  wide,  spreading  out  at  the  base 
into  an  oval  plate  measuring  5  inches  across.  'I’liis  busk  is  divided, 
and  fastens  in  the  centre.  In  the  exhibition  of  the  Iloy.il  Academy, 
at  present  of  the  old  imasters,  is  a  picture  by  Jlctzu,  No.  zii.of  .a 
lady  leaving  her  bed  with  her  corset  on.  Query,  had  she  sleiit  iu  it  ? 
was  that  the  custom  in  olden  times  ?’’ 

ErciliXG. — Brisiiank.  is  anxious  to  take  lessons  in  etching  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Westbournc  Park.  Would  be  glad  to  hear  from  one 
of  your  correspondents  near  that  locality,  upon  what  terms,  and  at 
what  hours  it  would  be  convenient  to  instruct  her. 

A  Sl.x  Years’  SuiisciiiliER.  'rho  Littlo  Wanzer  hand-machine  is 
gr.’atly  liked,  and  wo  have  never  received  a  complaint  of  it.  Your 
best  plan  would  bo  to  call  in  Great  Portland-street  and  try  it;  it  is 
not  like  the  largo  treadlp-machino  you  mention. 

One  who  Learned  to  Ride  at  Four  Years  Old  writes— “In 
answer  to  CARLorrA’s  questions  as  regards  costume,  &c.,  for  riding,  I 
will  endeavour  to  give  her  what  advice  I  can,  and  think  if  she  values 
comfort  she  will  ailopt  the  trousers,  which  at  present  appears  so  much 
to  shock  her  fccliugs.  She  must  remember  that  many  petticoats 
would  not  fit  comfortably  between  the  pommels  of  a  side-saddle,  and 
that  cambiio  trousers  alone,  even  with  any  amount  of  lace  frills, 
would  hardly  preserve  her  from  the  friction  of  the  saddle ;  besides,  she 
would  probably  get  rheumatism  in  her  legs  from  want  of  sufficient 
covering  for  them !  AV’hen  Cari.otta  is  able  to  ride  let  her  try  riding 
in  petticoats,  and  see  how  she  likes  it.  Wellington  boots  aro  not 
d«  rigueur,  still  they  keep  the  foot  warm  and  look  neat,  besides  pre¬ 
serving  the  legs  from  the  friction  of  the  saddle  and  stirrup-leather. 
In  winter  I  wear  Napoleons,  with  my  trousers  inside,  which  keeps  off 
wot  and  dirt.  I  fear  the  frills  would  not  stand  much  work !  As 
C.VRLorrA  seems  so  ashamed  of  her  feet  she  might  wear  her  habit  a 
trille  longer  than  I'copla  usually  do;  but  that  would  entail  more  of 
the  mud  I  fear.’’ 

N1.MROD  ON  Ladies’  Spurs. — “I  have  just  read  the  remarks  by 
S.  T.  and  K.  F.  C.  B.  against  the  use  of  spurs  by  ladies.  One  says 
she  has  been  absqui-  from  Enghand  for  a  few  years,  and  never  heard  of 
the  practice  of  ladies  spurring  their  horses,  and  that  the  use  of  spurs 
by  men  was  an  obsolete  custom,  and  that  they  now  wear  them  as  an 
ornament,  &c.  S.  T.’s  remarks  aro  merely  absurd.  Why,  if  a  horsa 
is  not  to  bo  under  the  control  of  his  rider,  ho  could  not  bo  ridden  with 
safety;  and  a  willing  horse  ro<iuircs  littlo  more  than  to  know  the 
spur  is  on.  I  have  shown  E.  F.  C.  B.  and  S.  T.’s  letters  to  ladies, 
and  they  aro  much  amused  at  the  absurd  ideas  of  these  correspondents. 
No  lady  would  ill-treat  her  h'-irae,  and  of  tha  numbers  of  ladies  I  am 
acquainted  with  whs  ride  with  spurs,  not  one  have  I  ever  seen  use 
their  spur  thoughtlessly,  or  unless  the  horse  required  it.  I  can 
understand  a  careless  rider  being  unfit  to  bo  trusted  with  a  spur, 
particularly  if  she  attempts  the  Grecian  bend  on  horseback,  as  some 
ladies  do,  and  rides  with  her  foot  turned  out  liko  the  letter  J  ,  and 
the  stirrup  much  too  long.  Such  ladies  should  bo  sent  into  the  riding- 
school  until  they  can  ride  properly.  S.  T.  mentions  that  she  rides 
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without  a  stirrap,  a  most  dangerous  habit,  os  it  makes  tho  lady  lean 
forward,  and  prevents  her  sitting  u-ith  her  shoulders  square  to  tho 
front,  and  upright,  as  she  should  do,  and  if  tho  horse  threw  up  his 
head,  would  most  likely  give  her  a  severe  blow  in  tho  face.  I  shall 
now  conclude  my  letter  with  tho  following  advice  to  K.  F.  C.  15.  and 
8.  T. : — It  is  a  pity  that  charming  women  talk  of  things  they  don’t 
understand.” 

PotPI  would  bo  very  much  obliged  if  the  Editor  could  tell  her  how 
she  is  to  do  tho  high  twisted  chignon  ;  she  has  tried  several  times,  but 
without  tho  least  success  ;  she  would  bo  so  much  obliged  if  the  Editor 
would  give  her  an  early  answer.  [Fart  your  hair  into  two  equal 
portions,  after  tying  it  as  high  as  possible,  pin  a  thick,  long  frisette 
under,  twist  tho  coils  round  each  other,  and  bring  tho  ends  round  the 
top,  crossing  them  over  so  as  to  hide  tho  tie.  Long  liaiipius  should 
be  used.] 

Mad.vme  Le  BoirriLLlEii’s  price-list  of  now  work— Worked  point 
lace  table-covers,  £5  5s.  to  £10  lOs.  o.ich.  Ladies’  collars  in  every 
shape  and  style.  New  Christine  Xilsson  collar,  worked  in  most 
beautiful  stitches,  a,t  43.  commenced,  6s.  finished.  Worked  flouncing 
in  point  lace  for  trimming  dresses,  in  great  variety,  £i  is.  to  £5  58. 
per  yard.  Worked  square  bodices  and  cutis,  from  £i  los.  to  £3  per 
set.  Worked  parasol -covers,  from  £s  as.  to  £S  Ss.  each.  Worked 
handkerchiefs,  from  £i  is.  to  £4  43.  Worked  apron  border  and 
pockets,  from  153.  to  £c.  Commenced  point  lace  work  in  all  the  above 
articles  can  be  had  at  moderate  prices.  Terms  on  application.  Lessons 
on  every  stitch  in  point  lace  as  well  as  every  other  kind  of  work. 
Novelty  in  work,  applique  on  tissu  Iiidieii,  m.ide  up  in  cushions, 
banners,  fender-stools.  Xew  fl  iral  work  for  slijipers. 

S.  J.  P.  Your  request  shall  be  attended  to.  Dinner  napkins  must 
be  well  starched  before  folding. 

A  SuoscRlBEU  Fuou  THE  CoMMEN'CEMEJiT  wishes  to  rocominond 
any  lady  reiiuiring  a  pretty  Christmas  or  Xew  Year’s  gift  for  a  young 
friend  these  coming  holidays,  to  send  for  some  of  L.tvi.M.v’s  rock 
coral  trinkets.  The  writer  has  just  purchased  some,  and  they  have 
given  great  satisfaction  to  both  giver  and  receiver,  not  tho  less  that 
Lavinia,  in  making  them,  is  actuated  by  a  very  praiseworthy  uiotivc. 

Pearlie  begs  to  inform  Fan. \v  that  tho  elder  wine  is  made  from 
the  berry  of  the  tree.  The  wine  can  be  purchased  at  any  British  wine 
merchant’s.  In  a  future  number  Peaulie  will  give  a  reciiio  for  tho 
making  of  the  same.  Peaulie  ventures  to  advise  Avice  not  to  trifle 
with  her  eyebrows  and  lashes,  as  most  attempts  to  change  the  colour 
are  attended  with  ill  etfects,  such  as  losing  them  entirely,  <tc.  Pe.aulie 
can  only  advise  Avice  to  read  as  much  as  possible,  and  to  go  as  much 
among  intellectual  people  as  she  can.  Her  efforts  will  be  crowned 
with  success,  if  she  only  really  tries  to  ac<iuiro  that  innate  self- 
possession  which  so  essentially  belongs  to  tho  lady.  Could  not  Avice 
find  some  friend  who  would  guide  her  better  t'uan  mere  strangers 
could?  Pearlib  would  bo  grateful  to  the  Editor  or  any  one  who 
would  kindly  inform  her  of  the  depository  where  she  could  procure  a 
kind  of  magic  tube  for  telling  fortunes,  advertised  last  Christmas. 
[All  kinds  of  magic  tricks  are  sold  by  tho  London  Stereoscopic  Com¬ 
pany,  Regent. street.] 

Will  the  Silkworm  tell  Jane  tho  best  and  cheapest  house  to  buy 
paper  boxes  for  the  trade,  as  she  makes  sun-hats,  Ac.,  for  tho  trade  ? 
[G.  E.  Johns  and  Son,  40,  City  Road,  London,  E.C.] 

Will  tho  Editor  of  tho  Enolisiiwoman’s  Magazine  kindly  tell 
Winnie  if  tho  dinner-napkins  should  bo  removed  fi-om  tho  table 
before  dessert  is  brought  on  ?  [Xo;  each  person  keeps  tho  napkin 
until  rising  from  table.]  Also  if  it  is  fashionable  to  drink  tho  health 
of  friends  on  ordinary  occasions?  [Xo;  on  a  birthday,  or  at  the 
present  season,  in  old-fashioned  houses  this  custom  is  still  preserved.] 

Miss  J.  Wo  do  not  buy  old  postage-stamps,  and  cannot  tell  you 
of  a  purchaser. 

Youghal.  Wo  cannot  promise  to  comidy  with. your  reiiuest,  but 
we  will  try  to  do  so. 

Florence  has  some  crochet  antimacassars  to  dispose  of,  and  would 
feci  grateful  if  tho  Editor  would  inform  her  in  next  month’s  English¬ 
woman’s  Domestic  Magazine  of  any  place  in  London  where  they 
could  bo  sold,  and  also  what  is  a  fair  price  for  them.  They  are  good 
pattems  in  the  fashionable  stylo  of  crochet.  [Wo  do  not  value 
needlework,  and  advise  you  to  sell  them  through  tho  medium  of  the 
“  Exchange,”  in  preference  to  tho  Berlin  shops.] 

J.  L.  would  feel  much  obliged  if  tho  Editor  of  tho  Englishwoman’s 
Domestic  Magazine  would  let  her  know  where  she  could  obtam  a 
plant  of  the  Rosy  Pampas  grass  mentioned  in  the  “  Conversazione  ” 


in  tho  December  number  of  tho  Ekglisiiwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine. 
[Prom  Messrs.  Barr  and  Sugden,  12,  King-strect,  Covont-gardon.] 

Marie,  who  has  not  been  so  successful  as  she  could  wish  in  the 
cultivation  of  her  figure,  would  bo  happy  to  correspond  with  any  lady, 
more  fortunate  than  herself,  who  is  the  possessor  of  a  waist  of  sixteen 
or  sovouteon  inches,  as  to  the  iilan  followed  to  bring  about  so  desirable 
a  result. 

CiiiLiiL.viNs. — To  save  Lidies  the  trouble  of  sending  for  tho  now 
cure  for  chilblains,  tho  Silku'orm  gives  its  name — lluxtablo’s  Eidolon, 
for  uubroken  chilblains.  Directions  :  Apply  tho  Eidolon  to  the  chil¬ 
blain  night  and  morning  with  a  camcl’s-hair  brush.  A  few  applications 
will  be  found  sudicient  to  effect  a  cure.  I’cejiared  by  James  Iluxtable, 
London,  and  sold  by  all  respectable  chemists.  Ladies  should  ask 
their  chemists  to  send  for  it.  It  is  a  perfect  cure  for  unbroken  chil¬ 
blains,  and  has  cured  tho  Silkwor.m  of  bad  chilblains,  and,  in  spite  of 
severe  weather,  she  has  had  no  return  of  these  torments.  She  also 
cured  her  boy’s  chilblains  in  two  applications,  and  has  heard  nothing 
of  chilblains  since. 

Katie  has  found  camphorated  spirits  an  infallible  euro  for  chil¬ 
blains,  broken  or  unbroken. 

B.  E.  Wo  do  not  i)ay  for  poetical  contributions,  nor  can  we 
answer  by  jxist  letters  connected  with  tho  editorial  department. 

C.  S.,  of  A.  Park,  wants  to  procure  the  November  and  December 
numbers  of  this  Magazine  for  tho  year  iS6i,  also  April  number,  1864. 
These  are  now  out  of  jiriiit.  Any  lady  willing  to  part  with  them  wiU 
find  a  i)#teha<or  by  addressing  as  above,  care  of  Editor. 

Elaine.  Will  tho  Editor  name  a  good  dressmaker  who  will  not 
object  to  come  to  her  house  to  take  orders  and  fit  dresses  at  a  moderate 
price  ?  [Mrs.  Shaw,  i.  Tabor-grove,  Xew  Wimbledon.] 

A  Lady. — The  model  waist  would  be  valuable  if  the  photograph 
were  taken  from  tho  human  form  divine ;  the  photo,  from  a  print 
is  of  little  value. 

A  Lady  having  a  most  valuable  recipe  for  preserving  the  hair  and 
•Btrcngtheniiig  it,  is  willing  to  copy  it  for  ladies  and  forward  to  their 
aildressos.  Terms,  which  are  moderate,  sent  on  receiving  a  stamped 
and  addressed  envelope.  As  this  remedy  is  inexpensive,  and  has  never 
been  known  to  fail,  ladies  are  enabled,  by  its  use,  to  procure  a  strong 
and  luxuriant  growth  of  hair  at  a  trifling  cost,  without  running  the  risk 
of  using  deloteiious  drugs. 

Ada  wishes  to  thank  Indi.a  for  the  kind  recommendation  of  her 
antimacassars;  it  has  brought  her  several  orders,  for  which  she  is 
much  obliged. 

F.  C.  '1'.  S. — The  silk  dress  should  have  a  train  skirt.  See  Coloured 
Plate,  February  number  of  this  magazine. — The  Silkworm. 

Madame  Elise  Corinne  regrets  to  be  obliged  to  inform  her 
patronesses  that  she  is  unable  to  supply  tho  celebrated  oosmetio  Ante- 
phclic  Milk,  having  sold  tho  whole  of  her  largo  stoek  aud  being 
unable  to  obtain  more  while  Paris  remains  in  a  state  of  siege.  She 
has  still  sumo  few  boxes  of  Veloutine,  which  she  is  selling  at  the 
original  price— 53.  per  box,  powder  and  puff. — 30,  Henrictta-strect, 
Covent-garden,  W.C. 

The  Tight-L.vcing  Controversy.— Tho  Editor  of  a  Countet 
Paper  sends  us  word  that  ho  has  no  intention  of  competing  with 
tho  Englishwoman’s  Di).mestic  Magazine  by  inserting  articles 
ujHm  this  interesting  subject.  ^ 

Xemo  writes — “  Although  I  read  and  hoar  a  good  deal  about  tight- 
lacing,  I  think  that  figures  that  win  admiration  by  their  graceful 
slenderness  are  very  far  from  common.  I  have  been  staying  lately  at 
a  country-house  whore  was  a  young  lady  visitor,  aged  19,  who,  how¬ 
ever,  was  the  possessor  of  one  of  tho  most  exquisite  figures  I  have 
over  seen.  When  in  walking  costume  she  usually  wore  a  small  black 
velvet  jacket,  edged  with  fur  and  without  any  waistband,  which 
fitU'd  her  figure  like  a  glove,  and  set  off  to  perfection  a  very  handsome 
bust,  below  which  tho  figure  tajxired  off  into  tho  neatest  of  waists. 
Of  average  size  and  height,  she  jHissessed,  in  proportion  to  her  size, 
tho  smallest  waist  1  ever  recollect  seeing.  Not  tho  least  cha  rm  of  her 
figure  was  that  she  was  so  well  corseted  that  tho  extreme  (  lendcmess 
of  her  waist  apjieared  at  first  sight  natural  to  her,  and  it  wm  only  on 
second  thoughts  that  tho  art  of  tho  corsttiSre  could  bo  detected.  I  do 
not  know  in  inches  what  her  waist  may  have  mt'asured,  but  I  am  snre 
she  might  have  spanned  it  without  difficulty.  Active  and  graceful  in 
her  movements,  upright  as  a  dart  in  her  carriage,  with  a  bright  and 
pretty  face  aud  well-rounded  blooming  checks,  that  spoka  of  health 
aud  good-humour,  her  luxuriant  hair  tastefully  arranged  in  a  hanging 
chignon,  aud  a  coc^uettish  gipsy  bonnet  on  her  head,  as  she  tripped 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

“  A  PROPENSITY  TO  DO  WRONG.” 

The  following  morning  brought  visitors  to  the  cottage. 

Mrs.  Pym  and  her  sister  were  the  first  to  make 
their  appearance,  discreetly  unconscious  of  the  new 
arrival.  After  a  few  words  from  Winifred,  introducing 
“  my  cousin  Mabel,”  and  polite  nothings  in  reply  from 
her  visitors,  hirs.  Pym  left  her  sister  to  make  inquiries 
and  carry  on  the  conversation,  whilst  she  was  engaged 
in  the  more  congenial  employment  of  making  observa¬ 
tions.  Miss  Priscilla  was,  in  a  natural  chirpy  way,  so 
inclined  to  look  at  the  best  side  of  human  nature,  and 
so  evidently  enjoyed  saying  kindly  things,  that  she  put 
her  listeners  entirely  off'  their  guard,  and  unconsciously 
helped  her  sister  to  opportunity  for  study.  Mrs.  Pym 
had  many  a  time  picked  up  valuable  morsels  of  infor¬ 
mation  by  pleading  a  slight  headache,  and  leaving  her 
sister  to  carry  on  the  conversation,  and  the  plan  suc¬ 
ceeded  to  her  satisfaction  now. 

How  astonished  would  have  been  Mabel  and  Wini¬ 
fred  could  they  afterwards  have  heard  the  bits  of  their 
conversation  with  Miss  Priscilla  carefully  pieced  together 
by  Mrs.  Pym,  and  her  deductions  therefrom  ! 

“  There’s  some  mystery  about  that  cousin,  Priscilla. 
It  was  a  very  lame  account  about  her  having  lost  her 
property.  Why  need  the  girl  blush  in  that  way  when 
Mrs.  Maxwell  was  telling  you  about  it,  as  well  as  she 
was  able  ?  It’s  plain  that  the  other  does  not  tell  her 
everything.” 

“  But  it  was  Mrs.  Maxwell  who  mentioned  the  cause 
of  Miss  Vane’s  accepting  Mrs.  Bernard’s  situation, 
Maria.” 

“Yes,  but  she  could  not  say  how  the  money  was 
lost.  When  you  asked  if  it  was  through  the  failure  of 
a  bank,  or  what  not,  she  evidently  did  not  know.  Now, 
if  they  have  always  been  like  sisters,  as  they  affirm,  why 
should  there  be  such  want  of  confidence  between  them 
about  the  loss  of  the  money  ?  People  are  not  generally 
ashamed  to  tell  how  they  lose  their  money.  One  does 
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sometimes  hear  of  property  being  given  up  for  a  purpose 
— to  stop  people’s  mouths — to  pay  for  some  secret  being 
kept,”  she  added  musingly,  more  to  herself  than  Miss 
Priscilla — “  some  disreputable  secret.” 

And  in  her  own  mind  she  resolved  to  amuse  herself 
by  following  up  the  inquiry  respecting  blabel’s  loss  of 
income,  whilst  keeping  in  view  her  first  determination 
to  unravel  the  mystery  why  a  young  wife  should  be  so 
ready  to  introduce  a  woman  like  Martha  White  into  her 
house.  Actually  bringing  an  improper  woman  to  reside 
with  her  husband,  as  hirs.  Brande  had  suggested. 

“  How  sweet  the  cousin  seemed,  did  she  not,  Maria  ? 
Is  she  not  an  elegant  girl,  too  ?  I  really  hardly  know 
which  to  admire  most,  Mrs.  Maxwell  or  Miss  Vane, 
they  are  both  so  charming  in  their  different  ways.” 

“  I  do  not  talk  about  people’s  sweetness  until  I  know 
that  they  really  possess  it,  Priscilla.  Where  was  it  they 
said  they  lived  before  they  came  here — Riversham,  was  it 
not  ?” 

“  Yes  :  they  had  a  cottage  on  the  banks  of  the 
Thames.” 

“  The  Reeds  live  near  there,  and  it  will  be  somewhere 
to  drive  to  when  next  we  have  the  fly.” 

The  next  visitor  to  the  cottage  was  Margaret  Paul, 
who  entered  the  pretty  room  where  sat  the  two  graceful 
women,  a  walking  protest  against  all  feminine  vanities. 
As  they  rose  to  receive  her,  they  gave  instant  umbrage 
by  their  appearance,  for  simple  and  inexpensive  as  was 
their  toilette,  it  was  a  great  deal  too  pretty  and  effective 
to  please  Miss  Paul’s  more  severe  taste.  Yet  her  own 
style  of  dress  cost  more  time  and  thought  than  would 
any  gentlewoman’s  ordinary  attire,  so  particular  was  she 
about  getting  the  right  sombre  shade  of  grey,  of  the 
proper  rough,  coarse  texture,  and  a  dressmaker  to  cut 
it  according  to  her  notions  of  propriety.  A  fashionable 
belle  could  hardly  devote  more  time  and  thought  to  the 
effect  of  a  dress  than  did  Margaret  Paul.  Her  bonnets 
were  a  torment  to  the  milliner,  her  dress  to  the  dress¬ 
maker,  her  shoes  to  the  shoemaker,  her  gloves  to  the- 
draper,  and  so  on  down  to  the  least  important  item  in 
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her  dress.  She  looked  condemnation  at  the  pretty 
bright-coloured  muslin  dresses  of  the  women  before  her, 
her  face  tightening  ominously  as  she  took  the  most 
straight-backed  chair  near  tlte  door. 

“  Yes  ;  I  was  told  you  had  a  cousin  staying  with  you,” 
was  her  reply,  as  her  eyes  travelled  slowly  over  Mabel’s 
face  and  figure. 

“  You  may  suppose  what  a  delight  it  is  to  have  her 
here,”  said  impulsive  Winnie.  “  We  had  never  been 
separated  until  my  marriage.” 

“  I  trust  you  may  find  your  cousin’s  society  a  profit 
as  well  as  a  delight,  Mrs.  Maxwell.  We  ought  to  seek 
something  besides  what  is  pleasurable  in  life.” 

Now  Miss  Paul  set  Mabel’s  teeth  on  edge,  and  she 
was  all  the  more  inclined  to  take  up  the  cudgels  because 
Winifred  seemed  a  little  afraid  of  her  guest. 

“  I  do  not  see  why  our  lives  should  be  unpleasant, 
Miss  Paul.” 

“  Not  if  we  make  our  duties  pleasures.  Miss  Vane.” 

“  Ah,  that  isn’t  always  so  easy  as  it  sounds,  is  it  r” 

“  I  strive  to  make  one  accord  with  the  other.” 

“  And  do  you  succeed  ?  Do  you  not  sometimes  have 
little  don’t  care  fits  r”  said  Mabel,  confidentially.  “  A 
longing  to  do  something  dreadful,  just  to  see  how  it 
feels,  you  know  ?”  Noticing  Winifred’s  frightened  face, 
she  added  demurely,  “  Of  course  one  gets  good  again, 
and  very  penitent,  and  all  that.” 

“  I  cannot  say  that  I  have  any  such  experience,”  stiffly 
remarked  Miss  Paul. 

“  No  ?  Well,  I  suppose  some  people  are  naturally 
more  inclined  to  be  good  than  others.  1  daresay  it  is 
very  nice.” 

Winifred  hastily  changed  the  topic. 

“  Do  you  still  like  the  village.  Miss  Paul  ?  Do  you 
begin  to  feel  settled  in  your  new  home  ?” 

“  As  much  as  I  would  permit  myself  to  feel  settled 
anywhere  in  this  world,  Mrs.  Maxwell.  I  have  little 
time  for  such  thoughts  had  I  the  inclination.  The  path 
I  have  chosen  to  walk  in  is  not  strewed  with  flowers. 
I  have  an  orphan  residing  with  me,  whose  mind  is,  or 
perhaps  I  may  now  say  was,  in  a  state  of  heathenism, 
and  who  consequently  takes  up  a  large  portion  of  my 
time.  I  am  thankful  to  say  that  my  efforts  already  bear 
some  fruit.” 

“  An  orphan  ?  Have  you  really  ?  I  did  not  know  ! 
How  long  has  she  been  with  you.  Miss  Paul  ?” 

“  Four  days.” 

The  fruit  must  have  been  forced  to  make  its  appear¬ 
ance  so  soon  as  that,  thought  Mabel. 

But  Winifred  was  deeply  interested. 

“Has  she  lost  both  father  and  mother?  How  old 
is  she.  Miss  Paul  ?” 

“  Her  father  is  dead,  her  mother  now  in  prison,  and 
she  is  nine  years  of  age,  Mrs.  Maxwell.  She  appears 
quick  of  comprehension,  I  think.  When  you  call  she 
shall  repeat  some  of  the  doctrines  which  I  make  my 
groundwork.  Hugh,  as  usual,  makes  my  efforts  the 
subject  of  a  jest.  Poor  Hugh !  every  effort  for  the 
right  seems  an  offence  to  him.  I  am  sorry  to  say  my 
brother  is  an  infidel.  Miss  Vane.” 

“  Indeed  ?”  returned  Mabel,  coldly.  Whatever  Mr. 
Neville  might  be,  the  Christianity  of  the  woman  before 


her  was  offensive.  “  But  even  professed  believers  do 
not  always  interpret  the  truth  exactly  in  the  same  way, 
you  know.  I  trust  I  love  what  is  holy  and  true,”  and 
she  looked  quite  serious  now,  “  but  you  and  I  should 
not,  perhaps,  interpret  the  words  in  the  same  way, 
although  we  may  each  be  right  to  our  own  conscience.” 

Margaret  Paul  turned  her  eyes  upon  the  audacious 
girl,  and  remained  silent  a  few  moments,  then  stiffly  rose 
to  take  leave. 

At  the  gate  she  was  met  by  Mrs.  Brande. 

“  Good  morning,  my  dear  Miss  Paul.  Did  you  find 
Mrs.  Maxwell  at  home  ?  She  has  a  visitor,  I  hear  ?” 

“  Yes  ;  a  cousin  is  staying  with  her.  But  I  am  afraid 
her  influence  will  be  of  very  little  real  use  to  Mrs.  Max¬ 
well.  They  are,  I  fear,  both  of  the  world,  worldly. 
What  is  worse,  they  do  not  appear  to  realise  the  danger 
of  their  state.” 

“  Poor  things  !  Ah,  well,  it  is  not  given  to  all  to  be 
both  workers  and  thinkers  like  yourself,  my  dear.  I 
hear  that  the  cousin  has  applied  for  the  situation  of 
governess  to  Mrs.  Bernard’s  children.” 

“  I  heard  nothing  of  that,  but  if  it  is  so,  Mrs.  Bernard 
could  not  have  selected  a  more  unfit  person,  in  my 
opinion,”  was  Miss  Paul’s  comment.  “  A  person  who 
acknowledges  to  feeling  a  propensity  to  do  wrong,  ought 
hardly  to  be  trusted  to  train  the  minds  of  the  young.” 

“  Dear  me !  Did  she  really  acknowledge  that,  my 
dear  ?”  eagerly  ejaculated  Mrs.  Brande.  “  Good  gracious 
me  !  A  pro-pen-sity  to  do  wrong !  How  very  sad  !” 

“  She  certainly  said  so.  But  you  will  excuse  me,  I 
must  return  to  my  duties.  We  have  to  account  for 
every  idle  moment,  you  know.” 

“  Yes,  ah,  yes.  Gcod  morning.” 

“  Poor  Miss  Paul !”  she  ejaculated,  as  she  entered 
Winnie’s  little  drawing-room.  “  She  means  well,  I  am 
sure,  one  likes  to  think  that,  but  what  an  unlovely  life, 
isn’t  it  ?” 

“  My  cousin,  Mabel  Vane,  Mrs.  Brande.” 

“  Delighted  to  meet  you,  I’m  sure.  Miss  Vane.  I 
hope  you  will  find  our  little  village  a  pleasant  resting- 
place.  So  very  nice  for  Mrs.  Maxwell  to  have  you  with 
her !  And  how  does  the  protegee  get  on,  dear  ?” 
turning  to  Winifred. 

Winifred  replied  a  few  words  in  praise  of  Martha. 

“Sj  good  of  our  dear  little  friend  to  take  the  poor 
creature  in,  was  it  not.  Miss  Vane  ? — of  course  you  know 
the  story  ? — such  a  risk  !  I  dared  not  attempt  it,  though 
my  heart  bled  for  the  poor  girl.” 

“  Very  few  would  attempt  it,  Mrs.  Brande.” 

Mrs.  Brande  was  quick  to  perceive  that  the  cousins 
held  different  opinions  on  the  subject,  and  when  Winifred 
begged  to  be  excused  a  few  moments’  absence,  she 
turned  confidentially  towards  Mabel. 

“  Our  dear  Mrs.  Maxwell  is  so  guileless  and  tender¬ 
hearted — so  truly  genuine.  No  one  could  appreciate 
her  sweet  character  more  than  I  do.  I  am  quite  sure 
she  means  well.  But  what  a  Quixotic  scheme,  my  dear ! 
Could  anything  be  more  unwise  ?  You  must  use  your 
influence.  I  can  see  that  you  have  more  penetration, 
and  you  must  try  to  prevent  her  getting  into  trouble,  as 
she  surely  will,  if  she  allows  such  a  character  to  remain 
in  her  house.  Excuse  my  speaking  so  plainly,  but  I 
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saw  in  a  moment  that  you  do  not  look  at  it  in  the  same 
light  as  she  does — you  would  act  ditFercntly.” 

“  Because  I  am  not  so  good  as  she  is,  Mrs.  Brande,” 
impetuously  returned  Mabel.  “  If  I  could  not  do  the 
same,  it  is  because  I  have  not  the  same  love  and  charity. 
But  please  to  believe  that  if  I  have  them  not,  I  can  still 
appreciate  them  in  another.”  And  she  walked  with  a 
stately  air  to  a  window  at  the  greatest  distance  from  the 
visitor. 

Winifred  re-entefed  the  room  accompanied  by  a 
lady  whom  she  introduced  as  Mrs.  Graham.  'I'he  name 
was  immediately  corrected  into  Graeme  by  its  owner. 
In  fact,  Mrs.  Graeme  felt  that  she  was  descending  a  step 
in  the  social  ladder  in  commencing  an  acquaintance  with 
the  Maxwells.  But  mothers  with  not  very  large  means, 
and  four  or  five  daughters  to  settle  in  life,  are  occa¬ 
sionally  obliged  to  make  sacrifices,  and  she  considered 
that  it  was  her  duty  to  make  one  now.  It  would  be  too 
palpable  to  cultivate  Hugh  Neville’s  sister  ,  but  he  was, 
it  appeared,  a  frequent  visitor  to  these  Maxwell  people, 
and  therefore  they  must  be  taken  up  for  a  time  until  her 
three  eldest  girls  had  had  their  chance,  although  she 
did  not  put  the  matter  so  broadly  as  that,  even  in  her 
thoughts.  It  was  some  comfort  to  be  ushered  into  what 
she  termed  a  decent  room,  and  to  find  Mrs.  Brande  and 
a  very  distinguished-looking  girl  there.  Mrs.  Brande’s 
social  standing  made  it  possible  to  utter  a  few  suavities 
about  the  pleasure  of  meeting,  and  Mrs.  Graeme  sat 
down  and  chatted  graciously  on  until  that  lady  took  her 
departure. 

Afterwards  the  conversation  was  kept  up  pleasantly, 
for  Mrs.  Graeme  prided  herself  upon  being  an  adept  in 
the  art,  and  had  her  little  plan  to  carry  out.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  she  was  hardly  prepared  for  a  proposition  which 
AVinnie  presently  made.  She  did  not  hear  Mabel’s 
whispered  prompting  as  she  stooped  over  a  book  on  the 
table  near  her  cousin. 

“  Ask  her  to  spend  an  evening  here.” 

Winifred  took  the  hint  without  giving  a  thought  as 
to  whether  it  was  the  right  thing  to  do.  During  a 
momentary  lull  after  her  visitor’s  assurance  that  “  really 
her  girls  were  quite  anxious  to  make  Mrs.  Maxwell’s 
acquaintance,”  and  so  forth,  Winifred  said — 

“  Perhaps  you  will  bring  one  or  two  of  your  daughters 
for  a  quiet  evening  with  us,  Mrs.  Graeme  ?  Mr.  Max¬ 
well  and  I  should  be  very  happy.” 

Now,  besides  being  a  Graeme  by  marriage,  Winifred’s 
visitor  was  on  her  own  side  a  direct  descendant  of  the 
MacOwens,  and  she  prided  herself  upon  never  having 
derogated  from  her  high  estate.  No  professional  man’s 
wife  in  the  village  could  boast  of  more  than  a  call  from 
a  Graeme,  and  here  she  was  being  invited  to  visit, 
actually  spend  an  evening  with,  the  wife  of  a  sort  of 
clerk !  "Such  a  thing  was  unheard  of — altogether  with¬ 
out  precedent,  to  say  nothing  of  the  deviation  from 
etiquette.  For  a  moment  she  quite  lost  her  presence 
of  mind,  her  eyes  travelling  superciliously  round  the 
room.  Mabel  noted  every  sign,  and  cast  a  look  at  Mrs. 
Graeme  as  proud  as  her  own.  But  Winifred  went  on 
all  unconsciously — 

“  My  cousin  is  staying  with  me,  and  Mr.  Neville  will 
bo  here.” 


At  which  Mrs.  Graeme’s  face  cleared  a  little. 

“  You  are  very  kind — we  shall  be  very  happy.  I’m 
sure — but  we  ought — you  ought  to  come  first  to  us, 
you  know.” 

“  Oh,  we  will  waive  the  etiquette,”  replied  AVinnie. 
“  In  fact,  people  like  ourselves  cannot  afibrd  to  consider 
it  very  much.’’ 

To  hold  any  sort  of  communication  with  people  who 
could  not  afford  to  consider  etiquette  was  a  pill  Mrs. 
Gnieme  found  it  rather  difficult  to  swallow.  But  she 
remembered  her  daughters,  and  did  swidlow  it  ;  ac¬ 
cepted  the  invitation  for  that  day  week,  in  her  dear 
Grace’s,  her  son  Arthur’s,  and  her  own  name ;  bade 
adieu,  and  sailed  majestically  away. 

But  never — never  in  the  whole  cours6  of  her  exist¬ 
ence  had  she  felt  so  lowered  as  she  felt  lowered  then, 
she  afterwards  informed  her  daughters. 

But  the  Misses  Graeme  were  terribly  bored  by  the 
exigencies  of  their  position,  and  had  occasionally  been 
known  to  say  spitef  ul  things  against  the  great  MacOwen 
himself,  when  he  stood  in  the  way  of  their  giving  a 
merry  picnic  or  evening  party. 

“  And  if  that  dear  fellow  we  meet  about  the  village, 
with  his  dogs,  is  to  be  there,  I  am  sure  I  sha’n’t  mind 
putting  up  with  things  a  little,”  said  Grace,  who,  to  the 
best  of  her  ability,  had  fallen  in  love  with  Hugh  Neville. 
“  AVe  shall  not  notice  the  vulgarity  so  much  as  if  we 
were  going  to  dinner,  you  know,  mamma.” 

“  I  did  not  say  they  were  exactly  vulgar,  Grace.” 

The  Graeme  sisters  were  good-natured,  fairly  edu¬ 
cated,  and  not  ugly  girls,  with  tact  enough  to  make  the 
most  of  themselves,  their  dress,  and  even  the  great 
MacOwen  himself,  when  he  did  not  interfere  with  their 
enjoyment. 

CHAPTER  XXII. 

A  friend’s  privileges. 

“  A  ND  now  you  have  seen  the  best  specimens  of  our 

Ijl  village  elite,  what  do  you  think  of  them.  Miss 
A^ane  ?”  asked  Hugh  Neville,  when  he  made  his  appear¬ 
ance  in  the  evening,  apparently  a  little  curious  as  to  her 
opinion  of  the  callers. 

“  I  do  not  know  what  to  think,  Mr.  Neville.  I  am 
afraid  it  has  been  one  of  my  hard-to-please  days.  I 
shall  always  like  Mrs.  Bernard  and  the  little  old  lady 
with  the  bright  face  and  kindly  manner — Miss — what 
w'as  her  name,  AVinnie  V' 

“  Priscilla  Price,  dear.” 

“  AVhich  verdict  is  condemnation  of  the  rest  ?” 

“  No  ;  more  likely  condemnation  of  myself.” 

“I  thought 'you  and  my  sister  Margaret  would  at 
once  find  your  affinities  in  each  other,  hearing  you  were 
so  orthodox.” 

But  if  he  wished  to  draw  from  her  an  adverse  criti¬ 
cism  of  his  sister,  he  was  not  gratified  :  Mabel  allowed 
the  subject  to  drop  without  comment.  Flow  was  he  to 
get  at  the  girl’s  character  if  she  shut  herself  up  in  his 
presence  like  this  ?  Y’et  get  at  it  he  must.  He  was,  as 
it  were,  piqued  and  challenged  by  her  unimpressionability 
in  his  presence — an  unimpressionability  which  seemed 
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to  imply  either  that  she  was  above  or  below  the  stan¬ 
dard  of  women  in  general.  But  if  that  face  and  figure 
took  their  expression  from  the  soul — if  it  proved  that 
his  mother  was  not  the  only  woman  in  the  world  worthy 
of  a  man’s  love  ?  He  did  not  attempt  to  ask  himself 
what  would  be  the  consequence  if  the  question  was 
answered  in  her  favour.  He  simply  carried  on  his  ob¬ 
servations,  indulging  in  his  usual  banter  with  Winifred, 
and  noting,  meanwhile,  the  preoccupied,  thoughtful  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  girl’s  face  as  she  sat  bending  over  some 
light  work  in  her  lap.  At  length  he  struck  fire.  A  more 
than  usual  satirical  remark  to  Winifred  in  reference  to 
her  having  superabundant  faith  in  people  and  things, 
brought  Mabel  to  her  cousin’s  side.  Fixing  her  brown 
eyes  upon  him,  she  said  with  careless  freedom,  as  though 
addressing  a  boy  of  sixteen — 

“You  seem  quite  proud  of  your  own  want  of  belief, 
Mr.  Neville.” 

“  Do  I  ?  Not  an  amiable  aspect  to  appear  in,  I 
allow.  But  you  would  not  advise  me  to  assume  to  pos¬ 
sess  what  I  have  not,  I  am  sure.” 

“  No ;  nor  do  I  see  why  you  should  parade  your 
opinions.  Why  should  you  try  to  disturb  the  faith  of 
others  ?” 

“  But  can  it  be  so  easily  disturbed.  Miss  Vane  ?  What 
is  faith,  as  you  term  it  ?  How  is  it  to  be  obtained,  and 
what  does  it  do  for  one  when  it  is  obtained  ?  I  appeal 
to  you  as  an  authority.  Mrs.  Winnie  used  to  quote  you 
as  a  shining  light.” 

Mabel  stooped  down  to  kiss  her  cousin’s  cheek,  her 
whole  expression  changed  to  tendercst  love,  then  she 
quietly  took  up  her  work  again.  But  he  was  determined 
not  to  yield  this  time  without  making  another  effort  to 
renew  the  conversation.  In  her  anxiety  to  break  the 
rather  awkward  silence  Winifred  suggested  a  topic. 

“  We  haven’t  told  you  of  the  great  honour  that  is  to 
be  done  us,  Hugh.” 

“  No.  Am  I  included  ?” 

“  Yes,  you  really  arc,  for  I  promised  in  your  name 
that  you  would  be  here  to  meet  them.”  And  she  went 
on  to  tell  him  of  the  invitation  she  had  given  Mrs. 
Graeme. 

“  Really,  what  an  audacious  person!  invite  the  manor 
to  the  cottage  I  And  she  accepted  the  invitation  V' 

“  Why  should  she  not  ?”  abruptly  asked  Mabel — 
abruptly  and  even  a  little  angrily.  He  looked  at  her 
curiously  as  she  went  on — “  Do  you  think  it  is  such  a 
very  great  condescension — that  Mrs.  Maxwell  is  not  equal 
to  entertaining  such  a  visitor  ?” 

It  is  pride,  he  thought.  Come,  I’ve  hit  upon  her 
weakness  at  last !  “  I  have  the  greatest  respect  for 

Mrs.  Maxwell’s  capabilities.  Miss  Vane ;  and  I  do  not 
think  that  she  will  be  in  the  least  troubled  by  her  visitor’s 
condescension  if  it  be  displayed.  Pardon  me,  you 
seem  a  great  deal  more  afraid  of  it  than  she  does  !” 

“  Of  course  I  am,  for  her  sake.” 

“  Not  for  your  own  ?” 

“  Mine  ?  Not  in  the  least.  Why  should  I  be  troubled 
with  Mrs.  Graeme’s  pride  ?  I  am  afraid  I  should  be 
wicked  enough  to  enjoy  rousing  it.  Proud  people  always 
seem  so  stolidly  stupid,  so  unconscious  of  their  own 
absurdity,  do  they  not  ?” 


“  Is  it  possible  that  you  can  for  a  moment  enjoy  be¬ 
ing  wicked.  Miss  Vane  r” 

“  I  am  afraid  I  do  sometimes.”  And  she  looked  up 
into  his  face  with  laughing  eyes,  an  altogether  different 
kind  of  person  to  the  Mabel  of  five  minutes  before. 

“  Surely  that  ought  to  be  a  bond  of  sympathy  between 
us.  I  have  been  terribly  afraid  of  you  hitherto.  I 
thought  you  were  so  very  perfect  I” 

“  No,  you  couldn’t  think  that,  I  am  sure.  I  must 
seem  just  as  disagreeable  as  I  feel  semetimes  to  any  one 
who  takes  the  least  notice.” 

“  What  made  you  whisper  to  me  to  ask  Mrs.  Graeme 
to  spend  an  evening  with  us,  Mabel  ?”  asked  Winnie,  as 
the  thought  occurred  to  her. 

Mabel  flushed  a  little.  “  Oh,  she  was  assuming  airs 
to  you,  and  I  thought  you  would  extinguish  her  that 
way.” 

“  Oh,  Mabel,  extinguish  her  I” 

“  I’m  not  nice  to-day,  dear.”  And  Mabel  turned 
away,  taking  a  book,  and  seating  herself  at  the  farther 
end  of  the  room. 

When  tea  made  its  appearance  Hugh  Neville  carried 
a  cup  to  her. 

“  Do  you  feel  better?” 

“  Better  ?”  she  laughingly  accepted  the  jest.  “  Oh, 
yes,  nearly  well  now.” 

“  Are  you  trying  to  puzzle  me.  Miss  Vane  ?” 

“  No,  I  do  not  wish  to  do  so.  Why  should  I  ?  But 
if  we  meet  so  often  you  will  know  me  as  I  am.  You 
can’t  expect  me  always  to  have  my  company  manners  on.” 

“  No,  anything  rather  than  that.” 

“  Then  pray  let  us  be  friendly  enough  to  seem  just 
as  disagreeable  as  we  feel  sometimes.  1  should  like 
you  to  be  my  friend,  Mr.  Neville.” 

“  Here  is  my  hand  upon  that.  And  now  I  shall  go 
in  for  all  a  friend’s  privileges.” 

“  Very  well,  and  please  begin  by  translating  this  Latin 
word  for  me.  Does  it  mean  place  ?” 

“  What  are  you  reading  ?”  he  asked,  looking  over  her 
shoulder.  “  French  history  ?” 

"  I  am  picking  out  some  questions  for  my  pupils  to¬ 
morrow.” 

“  Z,oc«/«x— casket  is  the  best  word  for  the  context,  I 
think.  You  have  got  to  the  Marie  Antoinette  era. 
What  edition  ?  Ah,  school,  of  course  I  Charming 
heroine,  isn’t  she  ?” 

“  Ah,  yes  !  how  nobly  her  character  came  out  in 
adversity,  did  it  not  ?  How  grand  she  was  at  the  last, 
the  white-souled  queen  I  I  can  imagine  her  feelings 
and  her  recollections  of  the  past  as  she  gazed  so  out¬ 
wardly  calm  at  the  brutish  rabble  I” 

“  No,  I  do  not  think  you  can  imagine  what  her  re¬ 
collections  were.” 

“But  indeed  I  can,  knowing  the  history  of  her  life 
until  then.” 

“  Knowing  her  history  makes  a  difference,  of  course.” 

“  What  had  she  to  fear  more  than  the  vile  touch  of 
her  executioners  ?’’  enthusiastically  went  on  Mabel. 
The  scene  reminds  me  of  those  lines — 

“  ‘  Know  ye  that  it  is  in  onr  power  to  bang;  ye  ?’ 

‘  And  it  is  in  our  power  to  oe  hanged  and  scum  ye  ?” 

Have  I  quoted  correctly  ?” 
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Not  quite  ;  you  have  left  out  the  first  word — 
Knaves !” 

“  That  was  a  wilful  forget ;  it  did  not  sound  well  in 
reference  to  Marie  Antoinette.” 

“  Not  to  a  whitc-souled  queen,  certainly.” 

“Do  not  you  admire  her  character?”  she  asked, 
looking  a  little  puzzled  and  annoyed.  “  I  thought  every¬ 
body  admired  Marie  Antoinette.” 

“  I  am  not  quite  so  enthusiastic  as  yourself,  perhaps.” 

You  are  very  hard  to  please.” 

“  Yes,  it  is  just  that.” 

“  Well,  so  am  I,”  she  murmured  abstractedly.  “  I 
despise  sham  heroes  and  heroines.  We  all  like  reality 
so  far  as  we  understand  it,  I  suppose.” 

“  Understand  it  ?” 

“  Oh,  you  know  what  I  mean.  We  have  not  all  the 
same  tastes.  My  heroine  would  not  be  yours,  I  dare¬ 
say,  and  therefore  you  would  not  understand  her  as  I 
should.” 

“  But  you  young  ladies  are  so  very  romantic  in  your 
tastes ;  you  want  so  much  glamour — pardon  me,  but 
you  know  you  will  have  such  impossible  heroes  and 
heroines.” 

“  I  am  not  romantic — not  now — and  yet  I  should  be 
absolutely  miserable  without  my  heroes  and  heroines.” 
She  looked  down  at  her  book  a  few  moments,  then  up 
Into  his  face.  “  I  call  it  mean  not  to  admire  Mary 
Antoinette.” 

“  But  I  have  not  said  that  I  do  not.  I  particularly 
admire  white-souled  people — that  is,  I  should  if  I  were 
fortunate  enough  to  meet  them  !” 

“  There  !  It  is  your  tone — your  disagreeable  sati¬ 
rical  tone !” 

“  Now  I  really  believe  that  we  shall  come  to  be 
friends.” 

“  Because  I  am  disagreeable  ?” 

“  Yes.” 

“  But  it  is  a  shame  not  to  admire  Marie  Antoinette.” 

“  What  a  veritable  woman  !  Shall  I  say  I  do  to  please 
you  ?” 

“  No,  certainly  not.” 

Meanwhile  Winifred  was  looking  on  from  the  other 
end  of  the  room  in  high  delight. 

“  They  have  entirely  forgotten  me"  thought  the 
little  woman,  giving  herself  a  mental  hug  of  congratu¬ 
lation. 

Hugh  Neville  departed,  not,  after  all,  very  much  more 
enlightened  as  to  Mabel’s  character  than  he  had  been 
before.  But  he  was  a  great  deal  more  interested,  and, 
so  to  say,  piqued.  At  any  rate  she  was  honest  and 
straightforward — “  traits  not  by  any  means  common  to 
young  ladies  in  general,”  he  mused  as  he  walked  home¬ 
wards  puffing  his  cigar.  “  Yes,  she’s  that,  anyhow. 
A  little  more  of  what  the  world  calls  romance,  and  you 
would  have  to  get  away  from  this  place  at  once,  Hugh 
Neville  !  We  can’t  afford  to  fool  it  in  that  way.  It’s 
a  pity,  though,  from  an  artistic  point  of  view ;  one 
tender  touch  and  that  girl  would  be  per — dangerous  !” 
Then  he  stood  still,  bursting  into  a  laugh  at  his  own 
folly.  “  My  ideas  come  from  nothing  and  lead  nowhere 
to-night — no  sequence,  as  Ned  would  say.  What  a 
glorious  old  fellow  !  How  thoroughly  he  deserves  the 


worship  of  that  little  woman  !  A  capital  little  woman 
too  in  her  way.  Now,  if  her  cousin  had  just  a  little  of 

her -  Bosh,  I  must  be  bilious.  Nothing  but  a 

disordered  liver  would  excuse  this !”  And  to  prove 
his  biliousness  satisfactorily  to  himself,  Hugh  Neville 
went  straight  to  his  sister  and  requested  a  remedy  from 
her  medicine-chest. 

Margaret  Paul  had  never  been  so  highly  favoured 
before.  She  had  never  known  her  brother  out  of  health, 
and  had  lost  all  hope  of  ever  being  consulted  by  him  on 
anything.  He  took  the  box  of  pills  she  gave  him  with 
a  grave  face. 

“  All  right,  how  many  ?” 

“  Two  to  be  taken  to-night,  and  I  will  send  you  in  a 
draught  for  the  morning.  Then  if  you  do  not  feel 
relieved,  I  should  recommend - ” 

“  Oh,  that  will  do,  I  dare  say.  But  if  the  symptoms 
reappear  I  will  apply  to  you  again.” 

“  A  giddiness  in  the  head,  Hugh — UQt  seeing  things 
clearly  ?” 

“  The  very  thing  ;  what  a  witch  you  are !” 

Margaret  Paul  did  not  altogether  approve  of  the  last 
appellation,  but,  on  the  whole,  was  satisfied.  It  was  a 
step  in  the  right  direction  to  have  her  big  cynical  brother 
appealing  to  her  about  anything  ever  so  slight.  It  would 
have  been  wiser  to  let  matters  rest  where  they  were, 
but  she  imagined  that  this  might  be  made  an  opportunity 
for  improving  the  occasion,  and  it  was  part  of  her  creed 
never  to  neglect  an  opportunity.  Whilst  she  was  cogi¬ 
tating  about  the  best  means  of  approaching  the  subject 
she  had  at  heart,  he  said — 

“  And  how  does  the  orphan  get  on,  Madge  ? — all 
right  ?  I  hope  she  does  not  require  such  regimen  as 
this  ?” 

“  It  has  been  necessary  to  attend  to  her  physical  as 
well  as  her  moral  health,  Hugh.” 

“  Poor  little  wretch  !  A  pity  we  can’t  do  some  things 
by  deputy — I  might  lighten  her  burden  a  little.  Is  she 
doing  penance  for  anything  now,  Madge  ?” 

“  she  is  trying  to  mortify  one  of  her  evil  inclinations, 
Hugh,”  replied  Miss  Paul  stiffly,  for  she  had  an  especial 
dislike  to  the  “  Madge”  as  being  weird  and  undignified, 
“lam  sorry  to  say  that  Mary  Ann  has  not  got  used  to 
looking  at  the  fruit  in  the  garden  without  longing  for  it. 
She  acknowledged  that  she  ate  some  currants  she  picked 
up  in  the  garden-path  this  morning — two  bunches — and 
I  have  placed  her  before  the  cun  ant-bushes  this  evening 
that  she  may  try  to  learn  a  lesson  of  self-denial.” 

Hugh  Neville  glanced  out  of  the  open  window. 
There,  in  the  fading  twilight,  seated  upon  a  high 
stool  in  front  of  the  currant-bushes,  was  the  recipient 
of  Miss  Paul’s  bounty.  A  more  miserable  specimen  of 
humanity  couldn’t  well  be  found.  Her  hair  was  cut 
quite  short,  her  shoulders  raised  nearly  to  her  ears,  a 
coarse  pinafore  tied  close  up  round  her  throat,  and 
she  had  the  general  shiny  deplorable  air  which  model 
children  acquire.  To  judge  from  the  expression  of 
the  eyes  fixed  greedily  upon  the  fruit,  she  had  not 
yet  succeeded  in  mortifying  the  lusts  of  the  flesh, 
although  Miss  Paul  affirmed  she  had  been  seated  there, 
nearly  two  hours. 

“  By  Jove  ■” 
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And  with  two  bounds  Hugh  Neville  was  out  of  the 
v/indow  and  by  the  side  of  the  distressed  damsel.  In 
another  moment  Mary  Ann  found  herself  lifted  from 
the  seat  and  being  carried  towards  his  side  of  the  house. 

“  Hugh  !  Hugh,  what  are  you  going  to  do  with  her  ? 
Bring  her  back  this  moment !” 

“In  half-an-hour,  Madge.” 

“  No,  I  insist,  this  moment !” 

“  Nonsense  !  You  don't  half  know  how  to  deal  with 
these  iacorrigibles.  I  promise  to  bring  her  back  in  half- 
an-hour,  nearly,  if  not  quite,  converted.  Nay,  you  must 
let  me  try  my  hand  this  once,”  and  he  walked  round  to 
his  own  side  of  the  house,  entered,  and  locked  the  door 
behind  him.  Then  he  placed  the  trembling,  frightened 
child  on  the  table. 

“  Come  here,  Mrs.  Daws.  What  do  you  think  of 
this  young  person  ?” 

The  young  person’s  shoulders  went  up  higher  than 
ever. 

“  Why,  mussy  me,  if  it  aint  Miss  Paul’s  orphin  ! 
Poor  little  mortal !  What’s  the  matter  with  the  child, 
sir  ?” 

“  Bring  out  all  your  goodies  in  the  cake  and  jam 
way.” 

Good  Mrs.  Daws’  hice  dimpled  over  with  smiles  ; 
she  began  to  have  some  little  inkling  how  things  were, 
and  bestirred  herself  with  a  will.  In  live  minutes  a 
feast  was  placed  before  the  child  that  in  her  wildest 
imagination  she  had  never  dreamt  of  before. 

“  Now,  little  one,  eat  away.  You’ve  only  got  half- 
r.n-hour.” 

After  a  moment’s  sharp  upward  glance  at  the  two, 
the  orphan’s  shoulders  fell  to  something  like  their  proper 
level,  her  face  expanded  into  a  smile,  and,  grasping  the 
spoon  presented  her,  she  did  cat  away.  At  the  appointed 
time  Mary  Ann  was  brought  back  to  Miss  Paul,  bright, 
smiling,  and  quite  resigned  in  the  matter  of  the  currants, 
affirming  that  she  didn’t  want  to  touch  one. 

“  And  should  the  craving  for  such  luxuries  develop 
itself  again,  Madge,  do  not  scruple  to  send  her  in  to  me. 
I  think  I  have  found  a  way  to  put  an  end  to  her  longing 
for  other  people’s  goods,  although  it  won’t  do  to  talk 
about  the  means  until  we  are  quite  sure  as  to  the  cure, 
eh,  little  one  r” 

“  Little  one”  was  quite  sharp  enough  to  understand 
his  meaning,  and  Margaret  Paul  elicited  nothing  by  her 
after  inquiries  than  that  Mary  Ann  felt  gooder  now  and 
didn’t  want  to  pick  up  no  more  currants.  Truth  to 
tell.  Miss  Paul  found  the  management  of  her  charge  a 
more  difficult  task  as  time  went  on.  Either  the  child 
did  not  ta!;e  kindly  to  the  system  or  the  system  to  the 
child,  for  Miss  Paul  found  that  her  plans  did  not  answer 
quite  so  well  as  she  had  expected  them  to  answer. 
Quick  and  sharp  as  her  charge  was  at  learning  the  words 
she  was  taught.  Miss  Paul  had  had  one  or  two  terrible 
proofs  that  it  would  not  do  to  put  any  questions  as  to 
the  meaning  of  them  in  the  presence  of  strangers.  Then 
the  child  was  so  evidently  miserable,  beginning  to  look 
so  deplorably  old-looking  for  her  years,  and  was  always 
asking  when  her  time  would  be  up,  as  though  she  con¬ 
sidered  herself  in  prison.  She  certainly  did  not  appre¬ 
ciate  her  advantages  as  a  model  child  should,  and  was. 


in  fact,  longing  for  the  old  gutter  life  again,  with  all  its 
dirt  and  want.  The  dirt  was  remembered  with  especial 
tenderness,  in  contrast  with  the  present  daily  bathing 
and  scrubbing  which  seemed  part  of  her  punishment. 

Nor  did  bliss  Paul’s  regimen  answer  much  better  in 
her  brother’s  case.  Hugh  tried  her  remedies  once  or 
twice,  then  told  her  with  a  grim  twist  about  the  mouth 
that  the  disease  was  past  cure. 

He  was  becoming  conscious  that  Mabel’s  character 
was  not  deficient  in  that  “  one  touch  of  what  the  world 
calls  romance  ”  which  he  at  fir.-,t  told  himself  was  want¬ 
ing  to  complete  the  picture.  It  now  seemed  all  the  more 
charming  to  him  from  the  fact  of  its  being  kept  under 
lock  and  key  from  general  observers.  As  he  began  to 
realise  what  she  was  to  the  privileged  few,  and  perhaps 
to  speculate  about  what  she  might  be  to  the  fortunate 
one,  he  was  quite  content  that  the  generality  of  people 
she  came  in  contact  with  should  not  suspect  her  of  being 
more  than  he  himself  had  first  given  her  credit  for  being 
— a  nice,  straightforward,  unaffected  girl.  He  was  not 
even  dissatisfied  to  see  her  growing  restless  and  uncertain 
in  her  moods,  not  to  say  unhappy — perhaps  because  he 
could  now  analyse  the  cause.  Occasionally  too  the  veil 
was  withdrawn  from  another  side  to  his  own  character, 
his  face  lost  its  hard,  cynical  expression,  his  speech 
became  earnest,  and  his  appreciation  of  the  poetry  of 
life  equal  to  her  own — although,  as  soon  as  he  noticed 
its  effects  upon  her,  some  satirical  speech  turned  it  all  to 
ridicule  again.  She  would  shrink  away  disappointed 
and  puz7,led,  regarding  him  in  a  yearning  tender  sort  of 
way  for  a  few  moments,  then  turn  and  attack  him. 
Nothing  seemed  to  delight  him  so  much  as  these  attacks, 
and  he  would  challenge  her  with  speeches  which  grew 
the  more  sceptical  as  she  grew  angry. 

Afterwards  Mabel  would  shrink  nervously  away  to 
her  room,  shrinking  especially  from  Winnie’s  congratu¬ 
latory  looks.  I'or  Winifred  was  jubilant — everything 
was  going  on  so  beautifully. 

“  October,  November,  December  ;  yes,  surely  they 
might  be  with  us  by  Christmas,”  triumphantly  said  the- 
little  woman,  as  she  sat  stitching  away  by  her  husband’s, 
side  one  evening,  after  Hugh  had  departed  and  Mabel 
gone  to  her  room. 

“  Who  are  ‘  they,’  and  where  are  they  going  until 
Christmas,  little  woman  ?” 

“  Oh,  I  hardly  knew  that  I  spoke  aloud,  Edward. 
But  I  was  making  up — about  Hugh  and  Mabel,  you 
know.  They  won’t  care  for  a  long  engagement,  of 
course,  and  I  was  thinking  if  they  come  back  from  the 
tour  by  Christmas  and  mamma  and  Miss  Thorne  would 
come,  what  a  nice  party  it  would  be.” 

Edward  Maxwell  fondly  laid  his  hand  upon  his  wife’s 
head  ,  but  Winifred’s  eyes  were  sharp  enough  to  read 
what  was  written  in  her  husbariti’s  face,  whatever  mis¬ 
takes  she  might  make  about  others,  and  she  was  quick 
to  observe  his  grave  expression  now. 

“  You  would  like  the  marriage  to  take  place,  wouldn’t 
you,  Edward  ?” 

“  Yes  ;  but  I  very  much  doubt  its  ever  coming  off, 
wifey.” 

“  Oh,  but  I  am  quite  sure  it  will.  Why,  you  dear 
blind  old  philosopher,  I  found  out  the  love  part  directly !” 
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But  Edward  Maxwell  only  smoothed  his  wife’s  hair, 
gazing  abstractedly  before  him. 

“  Notice  them  more  closely  to-morrow,  dear,”  went 
on  Winnie,  triumphantly  “  the  Graemes  will  be  here, 
and  you  will  have  a  very  good  opportunity  for  obser¬ 
vation.”  » 

“Ah  !  your  party — docs  it  come  off  to-morrow,  little 
woman  ?” 

“  Yes,  sir,  it  really  does  ;  and  I  hope  you  will  put  on 
your  best  company  manners  for  the  occasion.” 

They  all  joked  Winnie  about  her  party,  and  she 
seemed  very  willing  to  be  Jested,  asserting  her  indepen¬ 
dence  of  the  Graeme  opinion  very  bravely  and  prettily. 
But  when  the  day  arrived  she  began  to  take  matters 
more  seriously,  experiencing  a  few  housekeeping  fidgets, 
which  grew  greater  as  the  hours  passed  on.  Suppose 
her  supper,  which  sounded  so  pretty  to  talk  about,  turned 
out  a  failure — suppose  things  altogether  turned  out  dif¬ 
ferent  to  what  she  hoped — if  Mrs.  Graeme  refused  to 
be  amused —  if  her  daughter  should  be  proud  and  look 
down  upon  Mabel  for  going  out  to  teach — if  the  son 
should  prove  disagreeable — if  she  herself  should  fail  as 
a  hostess,  and  many  other  unpleasant  little  ifs  which 
presented  themselves  as  though  to  keep  her  in  a  per¬ 
petual  w'orry  all  the  morning — a  state  of  mind  which  w'as 
soon  reflected  by  her  servants.  Martha’s  fiice  began  to 
wear  quite  a  lugubrious  expression  ;  she  came  to  her 
mistress  with  tears  in  her  eyes  about  the  jolly. 

“  I  don’t  know  how  it  is,  ma’am,  but  it  is  not  so  clear 
as  it  ought  to  be,  and  I  can’t  get  it  to  set  well.  And 
now  there’s  hardly  time  to  run  it  through  again,  although 
I  shall  be  glad  to  try,  if  you  please.  I  never  had  such 
a  thing  happen  before,  never  !” 

“  Well,  do  not  worry  about  it,  Martha  ;  it  must  do 
now  ;  it  can’t  be  helped.” 

And  then  the  little  woman  wandered  disconsolately 
into  her  paradise,  as  her  little  drawing-room  had  always 
before  appeared  to  her.  Mabel  was  sitting  there  reading, 
and  apparently  quite  as  much  engrossed  by  her  book  as 
though  there  had  been  no  such  great  person  as  Mrs. 
Graeme  in  the  world.  A  little  petulantly  Winifred 
turned  one  or  two  of  the  show  books  which  lay  upon 
the  table  with  their  gilt  illuminations  undermost,  mourned 
in  spirit  a  few  moments  over  the  chip  in  the  piano,  then 
went  towards  the  window  and  once  more  arranged  the 
curtains. 

“  I  never  noticed  their  being  so  scant  before.  Scant 
curtains  are  ugly.  And  really  how  faded  the  carpet 
begins  to  look  just  here  !” 

“  Dear  Winnie,  why  should  you  try  to  make  things  ap¬ 
pear  better  than  they  are  ?  Your  pretty  room  only  looks 
a  little  more  prim  and  less  comfortable  than  usual.  Let 
the  Graemes  think  what  they  like,  why  should  we  care  ?” 

Winifred  in  a  moment  detected  a  little  bitterness  in 
the  “  we.”  But  she,  of  course,  was  in  no  way  com¬ 
forted  by  Mabel’s  depression.  For  Mabel,  who  usually 
laughed  at  small  troubles,  to  be  out  of  sorts  seemed  quite 
ominous. 

“  You  are  not  dressed,  Mabel  -,  surely  you  are  not 
going  to  wear  that  dress  .>*” 

“  Why  not  ?  why  is  it  not  good  enough  r”  asked  the 
other,  flushing  up  a  little  as  she  spoke. 


Winifred  showed  real  vexation  as  she  replied — 

“  But  I  wanted  you  to  look  your  very  best  to-night, 
Mabel.” 

“  Why,  you  dear  little  sister?  do  you  want  me  to  try 
to  compete  with  the  daughter  of  a  Graeme  ?  You  don’t 
appreciate  my  compliment  to  your  guests,  Winifred — I 
call  it  quite  refined  in  its  way.  My  sober  grey  will 
form  an  admirable  background — any  colour  they  may 
wear  will  show  to  advantage  against  it  !” 

At  which  Winifred  departed  to  make  her  own  toilet, 
no  way  cheered  ;  for  now  she  knew  that  her  cousin 
was  a  little  disturbed,  as  well  as  she  herself  was,  about 
something.  Perhaps  the  real  cause  of  Mabel’s  plain 
toilet  was  a  remark  of  Hugh  Neville’s.  He  was  curious 
to  see  her  with  other  girls — to  see  her  at  her  best.  But 
he  had  unconsciously  allowed  her  to  perceive  something 
of  his  desire  to,  so  to  speak,  put  her  upon  trial,  in  con¬ 
trast  with  the  expected  visitor  ;  and  Mabel  at  once  de¬ 
termined  that  the  verdict  should  be  in  favour  of  Miss 
Graeme — a  determination  which,  after  all,  only  showed 
the  state  of  her  own  feelings — that  Hugh  Neville  had 
the  power  to  pique  her. 

CHAPTER  XXIII. 

W  I  N  N  l  e’s  party. 

TT7INIFRED  looked  on  with  curious  critical  eyes  as 
\  \  her  two  visitors  divested  themselves  of  their  wraps. 
No  ;  there  was  nothing  which  even  a  woman  disposed 
to  be  critical  could  object  to  in  their  appearance.  Grace 
Graeme  was  a  bright-eyed,  fresh-complexioned,  cheer¬ 
ful-looking  girl  of  about  twenty,  and  both  herself  and 
her  mother  were  attired  in  the  right  dress  for  the  occa¬ 
sion — enough  to  compliment  but  not  dismay  their  hostess. 
The  daughter  looked  especially  well  in  her  bright  blue 
silk  dress,  and  the  mother  every  inch  a  Graeme,  aee 
MacOwen,  she  flattered  herself,  in  her  rich  moire  and 
point  lace  cap.  If  she  felt  a  thought  too  patronising  to 
her  little  hostess,  she  believed  that  the  feeling  was  quite 
hidden  from  the  eyes  of  others.  Both  the  visitors  were 
ready  to  be  quite  charmed  with  everything,  especially 
when  they  found  the  distinguished-looking  Hugh  Neville 
in  the  drawing-room,  and  were  introduced  to  their  grave 
and  courteous  host,  who  was  really  quite  a  gentleman — 
in  manners,  would  have  said  Mrs.  Graeme  had  she 
given  utterance  to  her  thoughts,  although  her  surprise 
at  the  phenomenon  was  not  very  complimentary  to  him. 
Mabel  also  came  in  for  her  share  of  approbation.  “  The 
girl  had  not  bad  manners,”  opined  Mrs.  Graeme,  and  as 
the  evening  wore  on  Mabel  gained  rather  than  lost  in 
her  good  graces. 

Grace  Graeme  had  had  someslight  tremors  about  hlabel 
Vane.  "Fhey  had  met  a  few  times  in  their  walks,  and 
girls  are  quick  to  perceive  a  rival  beauty,  though  they 
are  not  always  so  ready  to  acknowledge  it. 

“  She’s  the  most  refined-looking  girl  I  ever  saw,” 
said  straightforward,  good-natured  Grace  ;  and  with  a 
little  half-sigh  she  thought,  “  If  she  looks  as  well  as 
that  in  a  room  there  won’t  be  much  chance  for  me !”  • 

But  Mabel  did  not  look  so  well  in  a  room,  if  these 
were  her  best  looks.  She  was  too  pale  and  expression- 
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less,  an  effect  that  was  increased  by  the  dead  unrelieved 
colour  of  her  dress. 

“  It  /V  trying  of  Mabel!”  thought  discontented  Winnie, 
“  not  even  a  cherry  bow  or  a  bracelet  to  relieve  that 
dead  grey.  I  never  saw  her  look  to  such  disadvantage.” 

What  did  Hugh  Neville  think  as  he  noted  the  signs.? 
“  I  see.  We  are  not  going  to  run :  the  other  side  may 
walk  quietly  over  the  ground,  and  there  will  be  no  race. 
So  far,  so  good.”  And  he  watched  her  gracefully  and 
undemonstratively  doing  her  share  towards  entertaining 
the  guests  with  speculative  eyes.  If  he  could  have  once 
seen  what  he  was  watching  and  even  trying  for,  he 
would  have  troubled  himself  no  more  about  Mabel  Vane. 
He  was  trying  her  as  no  one  has  a  right  to  try  another, 
and  yet  he  knew  that  he  should  lose  all  interest  or  what¬ 
ever  it  was  he  felt  in  her,  if  she  had  not  strength  to 
stand  the  test.  She  perceived  enough  of  what  was  pass¬ 
ing  in  his  mind  to  know  that  she  was  being  compared 
with  Grace  Graeme,  and  told  herself  that  there  should 
be  no  question  about  the  verdict. 

Once  when  the  two  girls  stood  chatting  together  on 
the  hearthrug,  Mabel  caught  his  eyes  fixed  upon  her, 
met  them  a  moment,  turned  towards  the  chimney-glass, 
gazed  steadily  at  its  reflection  of  her  companion  (who 
seemed  to  have  absorbed  all  the  light  and  colour  from 
herself),  then  gave  him  a  little  mischievous  glance  and 
a  little  half-curtsey,  as  though  to  say,  “  You  see  there 
can  be  no  comparison  between  us.” 

So  the  Graemes  took  kindly  to  Mabel  from  the 
mother  and  daughter  to  the  son,  who  found  her  to  be  a 
nice  quiet  sort  of  girl  that  you  could  talk  to  without  any 
trouble.  They  were  quite  unaware  that  there  was  any¬ 
thing  more  in  her  than  what  they  saw  now.  She  seemed 
to  have  such  a  happy  gift  for  perceiving  what  subjects 
M’cre  best  suited  to  their  tastes  and  leading  up  to  them — 
as  she  herself  would  have  termed  it,  acting  background 
to  their  perfections.  There  was  only  one  noticeable 
break  to  the  .agreeable  uniformity,  caused  by  a  gracious 
remark  of  Mrs.  Graeme’s  when  Winnie  mentioned  hav¬ 
ing  received  a  note  of  excuse  from  Mr.  Dacre. 

“  A  little  shy,  I  dare  say.  But  I  am  sure  we  should 
have  been  charmed  to  meet  him,  and - ” 

Here  she  paused,  for  there  was  an  inopportune  burst  of 
laughter  from  Mabel.  She  was  so  heartily  amused  at 
the  idea  of  Mrs.  Graeme  patronising  Mr.  Dacre,  that 
for  the  moment  she  entirely  forgot  her  role  of  unimpres¬ 
sionability,  her  eyes  dancing  with  fun,  and  her  whole 
expression  so  changed,  that  she  was  very  nearly  slipping 
at  once  out  of  her  lady  visitors’  good  graces.  But  she 
hastened  to  repair  her  error,  demurely  explaining  that 
some  absurd  thought  had  suddenly  occurred  to  her. 
Arthur  Graeme  found  himself  presently  talking  away  to 
her  quite  at  his  ease,  giving  a  highly-coloured  descrip¬ 
tion  of  a  late  boat  race  in  which  he  had  figured — how 
“  we  pulled  our  boat  neatly  by  the  flag  just  half  a  length 
— by  Jove,  not  more  than  half  a  length — ahead,  and  our 
fellows  perfectly  fresh  too,”  believing  that  his  listener 
was  deeply  interested. 

Arthur  Graeme  was  the  hope,  and  it  might  be  added 
of  late  the  fear,  of  his  family.  Educated  by  a  tutor  at 
home,  the  darling  of  his  widowed  mother  and  six  sisters, 
he  had  been  quite  a  pattern  youth  until  a  year  before, 


when  he  left  home  for  the  first  time  to  go  to  college. 
So  many  new  tastes  and  tendencies  had  developed  them¬ 
selves  in  him  during  the  short  space  of  a  twelvemonth, 
that  Mrs.  Graeme  began  to  see  more  urgent  necessity  for 
the  settlement  of  some  of  her  daughters  than  ever. 

But  Mabel  did  not  devote  all  her  time  to  listening  to 
him.  A  word  or  two  elicited  his  sister’s  reading  tastes, 
and  Mabel  called  Hugh  Neville  towards  them. 

“You  have  read  the  new  poem,  Mr.  Neville.  Miss 
Graeme  has  given  me  a  new  idea  about  it.” 

“  She  is  a  dear,”  thought  Grace,  and  she  began  smi¬ 
lingly  to  repeat  her  criticism.  Grace  Graeme  was  quite 
clever  enough  to  know  where  she  was  deficient,  and  as 
she  lacked  the  poetical  element,  she  made  a  point  of 
reading  the  best  criticisms  upon  any  talked-of  work. 
“  One  is  then  sure  of  not  being  ridiculous,”  she  thought. 
It  would  have  been  better  policy  to  occasionally  read  the 
work  criticised  as  well  as  the  criticism.  But  rhyme,  as 
she  termed  it,  was  simply  so  much  moonshine  to  Grace 
Graeme,  only  to  be  tolerated  because  it  was  received  in 
good  society. 

Hugh  Neville  listened  to  her  clever  remarks  with 
head  deferentially  bent,  thoughtfully  caressing  his 
moustache,  and  from  the  few  approving  words  that  fol¬ 
lowed,  Miss  Graeme  could  not  suspect  that  she  in  turn 
was  being  criticised.  In  fact  he  had,  for  reasons  rather 
different  from  her  own,  a  weakness  for  review-reading — 
collecting  evidence,  as  he  called  it — and  that  very  day  he 
had  been  reading  Miss  Graeme’s  suggestion,  which  she 
repeated  in  the  reviewer’s  own  words,  about  the  three 
hundred  and  fiftieth  line  being  a  plagiarism  upon  a  well- 
known  poet. 

“  Now  this  is  a  girl  who  does  not  set  too  high  a  value 
upon  her  own  abilities  and  is  blessed  with  a  good  memory. 
You  deserve  to  succeed  in  the  matrimonial  market, 
young  lady.  In  her  normal  state  Miss  Majjel  here  would 
have  suggested  half-a-dozen  wild  theories  of  her  c  ., 
and  would  have  laid  herself  open  to  criticism  in  all  sorts 
of  ways,  whilst  you  will  ever  remain  perfectly  correct 
and  proper.  One  ought  to  be  content  with  a  proper 
wife.”  He  made  the  expected  compliment  to  her  pene¬ 
tration  in  reply,  but  did  not  attempt  to  carry  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  He  had  taken  Miss  Grace’s  measure  pretty  cor¬ 
rectly,  and  knowing  exactly  how  far  she  could  go,  was 
not  at  present  inclined  to  prevent  her  chining.  But 
Mabel’s  interest  was  awakened,  and  she  for  the  moment 
forgot  her  assumed  air  of  indifference. 

“  Did  you  say  the  white  of  the  lolling  lily — the  white  ? 
The  snows  of  the  lolling  lily  ?  Why,  of  course  it  is  ; 
from  my  favourate  Dreamland  too,  ‘  where  the  traveller 
meets  aghast  sheeted  memories  of  the  past.’  That  line 
ought  to  be  a  sheeted  memory  to  the  new  writer,  don’t 
you  think  ?” 

“  What  in  the  world  did  she  mean  by  a  sheeted  me¬ 
mory  ?”  wondered  Miss  Graeme.  But  she  did  the  safest 
thing  to  do,  laughed  a  reply,  and"  Mabel  became  unde¬ 
monstrative  and  agreeably  commonplace  again.  Mrs. 
Graeme  and  Winnie  came  towards  them. 

“  What  are  you  so  merry  about  r”  asked  the  former 
lady.  “  Are  not  you  going  to  give  us  some  music.  Miss 
Vane  ?” 

The  careful  mother  had  found  out  from  her  hostess 
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that  Mabel  did  not  play  much,  and  her  daughter  was  a 
brilliant  pianist. 

Mabel  good-humouredly  sat  down  and  played  her 
best,  and  then,  as  she  was  expected  to  do,  begged  her 
visitor  to  favour  them.  Grace  Graeme  played  a  long, 
elaborate  piece  very  brilliantly,  and  received  her  reward. 

“You  sing,  of  course.  Miss  Graeme.  May  I  beg  ?” 

Of  course  he  might,  replied  bliss  Grace’s  fine  black 
eyes,  almost  anything  he  liked,  and  she  sang  her  very 
best,  which  was  good  to  not  hypercritical  taste.  She 
remained  at  the  piano  chatting  with  him  and  Mabel,  but 
no  one  seemed  to  think  of  asking  the  latter  to  sing.  blrs. 
Graeme  grew  more  and  more  appreciative  of  Mabel  Vane. 

“  A  very  nice,  unaffected  young  lady,  your  friend, 
Mrs.  Maxwell,”  she  said  very  graciously,  nodding  her 
bead  in  Mabel’s  direction  and  enunciating  her  words 
with  little  taps  of  her  fan.  “  Cousin  is  she  ?  Indeed  ? 
My  girls  will  be  charmed  to  know  her,  I  am  sure  ! 
Quite  an  acquisition  to  our  little  set.” 

But  poor  Winnie  was  no  way  elated  by  such  com¬ 
mendation.  As  if  she  were  not  woman  enough  to  see 
that  Mabel  was  not  marked  dangerous  in  that  lady’s  esti¬ 
mation.  Neither  was  she  so  delighted  as  she  was  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  by  Mrs.  Graeme’s  praises  of  her  supper-table. 
“  Is  she  so  very  much  surprised  that  I  know  how  to 
arrange  a  supper  proper  for  the  occasion  ?”  And  Winnie’s 
head  went  up  a  triffe  higher  than  usual.  But  Mrs.  Graeme 
was  inclined  to  be  gracious,  and  gracious  she  would  be, 
flattering  herself  that  she  was  making  a  very  agreeable 
impression,  talking  clever  to  her  host — political  news, 
the  on  lilt  of  the  latest  soci.al  science  meetings, and  so  forth 
— in  flict,  showing  him  that  blrs.  Graeme’s  intellectual 
abilities  were  quite  a  match  for  his,  at  any  rate  he  gave 
her  no  reason  to  think  otherwise.  She  was  even  oblig¬ 
ing  enough  to  explain  to  him  the  meaning  of  what  she 
termed  a  Greek  word,  and  he  was  too  courteous  to  point 
out  her  error.  True,  she  flushed  a  little  when  "Winnie 
mentioned  that  her  husband  had  taken  high  honours  at 
Oxford,  but  she  flattered  herself  that  a  Graeme  was 
equal  to  conversing  with  him  even  under  those  circum¬ 
stances.  Then  she  overwhelmed  Winifred  again. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maxwell  and  Miss  Vane  must  spend 
an  evening  at  the  manor  ;  they  really  must  name  a  day 
for  a  return  visit,  and  perhaps  Mr.  Neville  would  accom¬ 
pany  them,  was  thrown  in  as  an  apparent  afterthought. 
And — did  he  care  for  billiards  ?  Her  son  would  be  so 
very  glad  !  At  which  her  son  became  eloquent  upon 
the  subject  with  Hugh  Neville,  and  the  latter  promised 
togo- 

“  I  so  much  enjoy  an  evening  like  this !”  said  Grace 
very  sincerely,  as  Hugh  Neville  offered  his  arm  to  con¬ 
duct  her  to  the  carriage,  which  was  an  opportunity  for 
a  little  compliment  that  caused  her  eyes  to  brighten,  her 
cheeks  to  grow  more  becomingly  tinted  than  ever,  caused 
her  mamma  to  take  leave  with  a  benediction,  and  was 
the  last  straw  which  made  little  Winnie’s  temper  give 
way. 

Hugh  took  leave  at  the  same  time  as  the  Graemes, 
and  "Winifred  turned  with  loving,  pitying  eyes  towards 
Mabel.  But  the  latter  shrank  away,  and  murmuring 
something  about  being  tired,  went  upstairs.  Winifred 
entered  the  room  in  a  passion — a  real  passion — which 


had  to  expend  itself  a  little  in  tears  and  sobs  before  any 
words  would  come. 

“  Why,  Winnie,  little  woman  ?”  For  she  was  fairly 
shaking  her  little  fist  at  some  invisible  enemy. 

“  Don’t  interrupt  me,  Edward.  I  feel  choking,  and 
I  must  say  all  the  unkind  things  I  can  think  of  before  I 
shall  be  any  better!  Bringing  her  fine  daughter  to  show 
off  to  us  indeed,  with  her  great  pink  cheeks  and  vulgar 
eyes  I” 

“  Vulgar  eyes,  little  woman  ?” 

“  Yes,  vulgar  it’s  the  colour  or  something  1  It’s  no 
use  trying  to  stop  me,  Edward,  I  must  say  it.  She’s  a 
disagreeable,  ugly  thing,  there  I  Dear  me,  I  suppose 
tossy,  showy  girls  are  to  be  all  the  fashion  now !  As  to 
Hugh  Neville,  he  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  himself  to 
come  here  making  love  to  girls  before  my  very  face  I  He 
must  have  beautiful  taste,  to  be  sure,  to  fall  down  and 
worship  a  girl  because  she  has  got  black  eyes  and  tossy, 
showy  ways.”  ^ 

“  But  I  did  not  observe  him  fall  down  and  worship 
her.  And  I  thought  Miss  Graeme  seemed  a  nice  un¬ 
affected  girl  enough,  in  her  way.  We  mustn’t  seem 
jealous,  little  woman,  must  we  ?” 

“  Jealous  indeed  I”  replied  “  little  woman,”  with  a 
toss  of  her  head.  “  As  if  any  Graeme  girl  could  be 
compared  with  my  hlabel.  Ton  at  least  ought  to  know 
the  difference,”  she  sdded,  reproachfully. 

“  So  I  do,  Winnie,  and  so  I  believe  does  Hugh.  Can’t 
you  see  that  he  does  ?” 

“  Then  why  in  the  world  doesn’t  he  say  so,  and  show 
it  ?  Why  need  there  be  any  mystery  about  it  ?”  asked 
Winnie,  beginning  to  recover  a  little,  nestling  up  to  her 
husband’s  side,  placing  her  head  in  what  she  considered 
to  be  its  fit  and  proper  place — on  her  husband’s  breast — 
and  looking  lovingly  up  into  his  face. 

“  My  dear  Winnie,  I  told  you  Hugh  is  a  very  difficult 
subject  to  deal  with  ;  I  believe  that  he  is  now  just  begin¬ 
ning  to  feel  his  way  to  a  belief,  but  he  must  do  it  in  his 
own  fashion  ;  it  would  be  fatal  to  attempt  assisting  him.” 

“  But  my  Mabel  ?” 

“  She  has,  from  her  finer  instincts,  acted  exactly  as 
she  ought  to-night.  The  most  finished  coquette  could 
not  have  planned  a  better  scheme  to  win  Hugh  Neville, 
and  certainly  would  not  have  been  so  successful.  My 
dear  little  woman,  do  you  think  there  is  any  danger  of 
his  fiilling  in  love  with  Miss  Graeme  ?  He  must  have 
met  scores  of  such  girls  and  remained  unscathed.” 

“  Then  do  you  think  he  really  cares  for  Mabel  ?” 

“  We  must  not  try  to  hurry  matters,  wifey.” 

“  If  he  loves  her,  and  she  loves  him,  they  have  only 
got  to  say  so.  Why  can’t  their  love-making  be  the 
same  as  other  people’s  ?” 

“  That  is  a  perplexed  question,  my  Winnie.” 

Edward  Maxwell,  in  fact,  saw  a  great  deal  more  than 
he  cared  to  puz/de  his  wife  about.  He  saw  that  the 
mystery  respecting  Mabel’s  loss  of  income  was  a  trouble 
in  itself,  apart  from  the  mere  loss  of  the  money,  and  her 
not  taking  his  wife  into  her  confidence  was  proof  to 
him  that  she  considered  silence  to  be  the  most  kind.  It 
was  so  unlike  her  to  withhold  anything  from  Winnie, 
and  he  saw  that  the  latter  never  suspected  that  there 
was  anything  of  consequence  to  conceal. 
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FRIEND  FRITZ :  A  TALE  OF  THE  BANKS  OF  THE  LAUTER. 

EY  MM.  ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN. 


vr. 

^PHE  idea  of  the  fish  reservoir  had  taken  full  pos- 
_L  session  of  Fritz’s  mind.  Scarcely  was  dinner  over, 
towards  one  o’clock,  when  he  set  out  to  return  to  Hunc- 
bourg.  And  the  following  day  he  made  his  appearance 
again  with  a  waggon-load  of  picks,  shovels,  and  wheel¬ 
barrows,  together  with  a  number  of  workmen  from  the 
quarry  of  the  Three  Fountains,  and  the  architect  L;ing, 
who  was  to  prepare  the  plan  of  the  work. 

They  forthwith  descended  to  the  river  bank  and  in¬ 
spected  the  ground.  I^ng,  w'ith  his  tape  line  in  his 
hand,  took  ail  the  measurements,  and  discussed  the  plan 
with  Father  Christel,  whilst  Fritz  himself  drove  in  the 
pegs.  Finally,  when  all  were  agreed  as  to  the  plan  of 
the  reservoir,  and  the  price  to  be  paid,  the  labourers  set 
to  work. 

Lang  had  that  year  in  hand  his  great  undertaking  of 
the  stone  bridge  over  the  Lauter  between  Hunebourg 
and  Biewer-lvirch,  and  could  not,  of  course,  super¬ 
intend  the  works,  but  Fritz,  having  installed  himself 
in  the  Anabaptist’s,  where  he  occupied  the  large  hand¬ 
some  chamber  on  the  first  story,  took  this  task  on 
himself. 

The  two  windows  of  his  room  looked  out  over  the 
roof  of  the  cart-shed,  so  that  he  did  not  need  even  to  get  out 
of  bed  to  see  how  the  works  were  getting  on  ;  for  from 
his  pillow  he  could  take  in  at  one  view  the  river,  the 
orchards  on  the  opposite  side,  and  the  hiil  above.  It 
seemed  as  if  it  had  been  made  expressly  for  him. 

In  the  early  morning,  when  the  first  cock-crow  echoed 
through  the  grey,  silent  valley,  and  was  faintly  re-echoed 
in  the  far  distance  from  the  crags  of  the  Bichelberg ; 
when  ^lopsel  turned  himself  in  his  bed,  after  giving  a 
few  smothered  barks  ;  when  the  thrush  uttered  his  first 
clear  notes  on  the  topmost  boughs  of  the  tall  trees 
when,  after  a  short  interval  of  silence,  the  leaves  began 
to  rustle  without  any  apparent  cause,  and  as  if  they  too 
were  inspired  to  utter  their  welcome  to  the  father  of 
light  and  life ;  and  when  a  sort  of  pale  light  began  to 
creep  over  the  face  of  the  sky,  then  Kobus  would  awake 
— for  he  had  heard  all  these  things  with  closed  eyelids — 
and  look  about  him. 

All  around  was  still  in  deep  shadow,  but  below,  in 
the  passage,  he  could  hear  the  heavy  step  of  the  farm- 
labourer  as  he  entered  the  barn  and  opened  the  trap-door 
of  the  hayloft  to  let  down  fodder  to  the  cattle  below. 
He  could  distinguish  the  rattling  of  chains,  the  smothered 
lowing  of  the  oxen,  as  if  they  were  still  half  asleep,  and 
the  noise  of  wooden  clogs  coming  and  going. 

Soon  afterwards  Mother  Orchel  was  heard  going  down 
to  the  kitchen,  and,  while  listening  to  the  good  woman 
lighting  the  fire  and  making  a  clatter  among  the  sauce¬ 
pans,  Fritz  drew  aside  his  curtains  and  saw  the  little 
grey  windows  of  his  room  stand  out  in  dark  relief 
against  the  pale  sky. 

Here  and  there  a  tiny  ray  of  light  like  a  purple  thread 


shot  upwards  from  the  horizon  and  showed  that  the  sun 
would  make  his  appearance  in  ten  minutes  or  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  between  the  crests  of  the  two  opposite  hills. 

Already  the  farm  was  full  of  noise  and  bustle.  In 
the  yard  the  crowing  of  cocks,  the  cackling  of  hens, 
the  barking  of  dogs,  resounded  on  all  sides.  In  the 
kitchen  pots  and  pans  clattered,  the  fire  crackled,  doors 
opened  and  shut.  A  lantern  was  seen  passing  beneath 
the  penthouse  roof  of  the  great  shed.  The  steps  ot  the 
workmen  were  heard  in  the  distance  coming  rapidly  along 
the  road  from  the  Bichelberg. 

Then  all  at  once  everything  became  white.  It  was  he 
— the  sun — who  had  just  appeared  on  the  horizon.  He 
was  there,  ruddy  and  sparkling  like  gold.  Fritz  watched 
him  climbing  between  the  two  hill-tops,  and  thought  to 
himself,  “  God  is  great !” 

Then,  carrying  his  eye  downward  to  the  river  bank, 
and  seeing  the  workmen  plying  their  picks  and  trotting 
along  with  their  wheelbarrows,  he  said  to  himself, 
“  Everything  is  going  on  nicely  !” 

He  heard  the  little  Suzel,  too,  tripping  up  and  down 
the  stairs  like  a  partridge,  and  putting  his  shoes  down 
softly  at  his  door,  for  fear  of  waking  him.  He  smiled 
inwardly  as  he  listened  to  her  movements,  especially 
when  the  house-dog,  Mopsel,  began  to  bark  in  the  yard, 
and  he  heard  the  little  thing  crying  in  a  smothered  voice, 
“  Hush,  sir,  hush  !  You  little  mischief,  you  will  waken 
Mr.  Kobus !” 

“  It  is  astonishing,”  thought  he,  “  the  care  that  little 
thing  takes  of  me.  She  knows  by  instinct  everything 
that  gives  me  pleasure.  When,  after  eating  danifnoudels 
for  a  week  I  end  by  getting  tired  of  them,  and  would 
like  eggs  boiled  in  the  shell  for  a  change,  she  has  them 
for  me  without  my  saying  a  word.  7'hen  when  I  have 
had  enough  of  eggs,  she  makes  me  an  omelette  of  fine 
herbs.  She  is  a  remarkably  sensible  child  ;  that  little 
Suzel  astonishes  me  !” 

Thinking  in  this  way,  he  dressed  himself  and  came 
downstairs.  The  farm  -  servants  had  finished  their 
breakfast,  and  were  putting  the  oxen  to  the  plough,  and 
preparing  to  set  out  to  their  work. 

A  little  snow-white  cloth  was  spread  on  the  end  of 
the  table,  a  knife  and  fork  and  plate  were  laid,  and  be¬ 
side  them  a  small  bottle  of  wine  and  a  carafe  of  fresh 
water  all  covered  over  with  sparkling  dewdrops.  The 
windows  looking  towards  the  valley  were  thrown  open, 
and  allowed  the  aromatic  breeze  from  the  pine  woods  to 
fill  the  apartment. 

At  this  moment  Father  Christel  came  in  from  the  fields 
on  the  hill,  his  blouse  damp  with  the  early  dew,  and  his 
shoes  covered  with  yellow  clay. 

“  Well,  Mr.  Kobus,”  cried  the  good  man,  “  how  goes 
it  with  you  this  morning  ?” 

“  Capitally,  Father  Christel ;  I  feel  more  and  more  at 
home  here  every  day.  I  am  like  a  cow  in  clover  ;  your 
little  Suzel  allows  me  to  want  for  nothing.” 
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Then  if  Suzel  were  present,  she  would  blush  to  the 
eyes  and  make  her  escape  like  lightning,  and  the  old 
Anabaptist  would  say,  “  You  praise  that  child  too  much, 
Mr.  Kobus  ;  you  will  make  her  conceited.” 

“  'i'ut !  nonsense  !  liless  my  soul,  it’s  only  right  to 
encourage  her  a  little.  She  is  a  most  capital  little  house¬ 
keeper.  She  will  make  your  old  days  happy.  Father 
Chribtel.” 

“  God  grant  it,  Mr.  Kobus,  both  for  her  happiness 
and  ours !” 

Then  they  sat  down  together  to  breakfast,  and  after 
breakfast  they  visited  the  works,  which  were  proceed¬ 
ing  rapidly  and  already  getting  into  shape.  The 
farmer  then  took  his  way  to  the  fields,  and  I'ritz  went 
up  to  smoke  a  pipe  in  his  own  room,  where  he  leaned 
his  elbows  on  the  window-sill  and  looked  out  at  the 
labourers  working  at  the  reservoir,  the  farm-servants 
coming  and  going,  driving  the  cattle  to  water,  or  digging 
in  the  garden.  Mother  Orchel  sowing  haricots,  and 
Suzel  tripping  into  the  cowhouse  with  a  little  snow- 
white  wooden  pail  to  milk  the  cows,  which  she  did 
every  morning  about  seven  o’clock  and  every  evening 
at  eight,  after  supper. 

Frequently,  too,  he  would  come  down  from  his  room 
into  the  yard  to  enjoy  this  last  spectacle  more  thoroughly, 
for  he  h.ad  taken  quite  a  hmey  for  live  stock,  and  it  was 
a  real  pleasure  to  him  to  see  the  sleek,  docile  cattle 
turning  round  on  the  approach  of  the  little  Suzel,  with 
their  bluish  or  reddish-coloured  muzzles,  and  lowing  in 
chorus  as  if  to  welcome  her. 

“  Come  round,  Schwartz,  come,  Horni,  let  me  pass  !” 
cried  Suzel  to  them,  pushing  them  at  the  same  time  with 
her  little  plump  hand. 

They  never  took  their  eyes  off  her,  so  fond  were  they 
of  her,  and  when,  seating  herself  on  her  little  three- 
legged  stool,  she  began  to  milk  them,  the  great  Blanche 
or  the  little  Roesel  never  ceased  turning  round  to  lick 
her  face  or  her  gown,  which  put  her  out  more  than  you 
could  imagine. 

“  I  shall  never  get  done,  it  is  no  use  trying  !”  cried  she. 

And  Fritz,  looking  at  the  scene  through  the  window, 
laughed  heartily  at  her  distress. 

Sometimes  in  the  afternoon  he  would  take  the  fishing- 
net  from  the  wall  and  drop  down  the  river  to  the  grey 
rocks  at  the  beech  forest.  There  he  cast  the  net  over 
the  sandy  bottom,  but  he  very  rarely  caught  anything, 
and  always  when  he  was  rowing  homewards  up  the 
stream  he  would  think — 

“  What  a  capital  idea  that  was  of  the  reservoir  !  With 
one  cast  of  the  net  I  shall  take  more  fish  than  I  could 
catch  in  a  fortnight  in  the  river.” 

Thus  the  time  slipped  past  at  the  farmhouse,  and 
Kobus  was  astonished  to  find  how  little  he  missed  his 
cellar,  his  kitchen,  his  old  Katcl,  and  the  beer  at  the 
Stag,  to  which  he  had  been  accustomed  for  fifteen 
years. 

“  I  never  think  of  these  things  now,”  said  he  to  him¬ 
self  sometimes  of  an  evening,  “  any  more  than  if  they 
never  existed.  I  should  like  well  enough  to  see  the 
old  rabbi  David,  tall  Frederick  Schoultz,  or  the  collector 
Haan,  it  is  true  •,  I  should  enjoy  a  game  at  yonker  with 
tliem  in  the  evenings,  but  I  find  I  can  do  very  well 


without  it.  In  fact,  I  think  I  feel  better  than  I  used  to 
do  ;  my  legs  are  not  so  stiff,  and  I  have  more  appetite. 
That  comes  from  the  open  air.  When  I  go  back  to 
town  I  shall  look  as  rosy  and  fresh-coloured  as  a  canon  ; 
they  won’t  be  able  to  see  my  eyes,  I  shall  be  so  putl'cd 
up — ha  !  ha  !  ha  !” 

One  day,  Suzel  having  taken  it  into  her  head  to  set 
off  for  the  town  and  purchase  a  nice  fat  breast  of  veal, 
and  dress  it  for  dinner,  with  little  onions  cut  small,  and 
the  yolks  of  eggs,  and  to  add  to  this  some  beignets  of  a 
particular  kind,  powdered  with  cinnamon  and  sugar, 
Fritz  found  it  all  so  good,  that,  having  learned  that 
Suzel  h.ad  prepared  these  delicacies  entirely  with  her 
own  hands,  he  could  not  help  saying  to  the  Amibaptist 
after  the  repast — 

“  I  say,  Christcl,  that  child  of  yours  is  quite  extra¬ 
ordinary  for  her  cleverness  and  good  sense.  Where  the 
deuce  could  Suzel  have  learned  so  much  ?  It  must 
come  to  her  by  nature.” 

“  Yes,  Rlr.  Ko’ous,  it  is  natural  to  her.  Some  people 
are  born  with  these  gifts,  and  others,  unfortunately  for 
them,  are  not.  Look  at  my  dog  Mopsel,  for  example, 
he  is  a  capital  watch,  but  if  you  were  to  try  to  make  a 
sporting  dog  of  him,  he  would  be  good  for  nothing  at 
all.  Our  child,  Mr.  Kobus,  is  born  to  look  after  a 
household.  She  knows  how  to  steep  the  flax,  to  spin 
the  yarn,  to  wash,  make  butter,  press  cheese,  and  cook, 
as  well  as  my  wife  does.  You  never  need  to  say  to  her, 
‘  Suzel,  you  must  do  so  and  so,’  she  knows  it  quite  well 
herself,  and  that’s  what  I  call  being  a  real  housekeeper — 
that  is,  she  will  be  in  a  year  or  two’s  time,  for  at  present 
she  is  not  strong  enough  for  heavy  work.  But  one  day 
or  other  she  will  be  a  real  housewife  ;  she  has  got  the 
gift  from  God,  her  heart  is  in  it.  Old  Froelig  the 
gamekeeper  used  to  say,  ‘  It’s  a  bad  job  when  you  have 
to  drive  your  dog  to  the  game  ;  a  true  sporting  dog  will 
go  after  it  himself.  You  have  no  need  to  tell  him 
“  That’s  a  sparrow,  and  that  other  is  a  quail  or  a  par¬ 
tridge  he  never  points  at  a  clod  of  earth  as  if  it  was  a 
hare.’  Now  Mopsel  wouldn’t  know  the  one  from  the 
other.  But  as  regards  Suzel,  I  make  bold  to  say  she  is 
cut  out  by  nature  for  a  housekeeper.” 

“  It’s  as  true  .as  the  Gospel,”  said  Fritz.  “  But  the 
gift  of  cooking,  look  you,  is  a  real  blessing  of  Heaven. 
You  may  steep  flax,  spin,  wash,  or  whatever  you  please, 
with  stout  arms  and  legs  and  a  good  will,  but  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  one  sauce  from  another,  and  know  when  to  use 
each  of  them,  is  something  rare.  That’s  the  reason  I 
admirethese  beignets  more  than  all  the  rest,  and  I  maintain 
that  to  make  them  as  good  as  that  needs  a  thousand  times 
more  talent  than  to  spin  and  bleach  fifty  yards  of  linen.” 

It’s  quite  possible,  Mr.  Kobus  you  know  more  of 
such  matters  than  I  do.” 

“  Yes,  Christcl,  and  I  am  so  much  pleased  with  these 
beignets  that  I  would  like  to  know  how  she  managed  to 
make  them.” 

“  Oh  !  we  have  only  to  .ask  her,”  said  the  old  farmer. 
“  She  will  soon  explain  that  for  us.  Suzel !  Suzel !” 

Suzel  was  just  then  busy  making  the  butter  in  the 
kitchen,  with  her  white  apron  and  bib  fastened  round 
her  waist  and  buttoned  at  the  neck  behind,  and  reaching 
from  the  hem  of  her  little  blue  woollen  petticoat  to  her 
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pretty  rosy  chin  in  front.  Hundreds  of  little  white  specks 
were  dotted  over  her  rounded  arms  and  I'.er  cheeks,  and 
some  even  were  scattered  through  her  hair,  such  ardour 
had  she  shown  in  her  work.  It  was  in  this  guise  that 
she  hastened  in,  all  animation,  and  asked — 

“  What  is  it,  father?” 

And  Fritz,  seeing  her  standing  there  fresh  and  smi¬ 
ling,  her  large  blue  eyes  dilated  with  artless  surprise,  and 
her  little  mouth  half  open,  and  showing  her  pretty  white 
teeth — Fritz,  I  say,  could  not  help  thinking  that  she  was 
as  appetising  as  a  plate  of  strawberries  and  cream. 

“  What  is  the  matter,  father  ?”  said  she  with  her  little 
gay  voice,  “  You  were  calling  me  ?” 

“  Yes  ;  here  is  blr.  Kobus,  who  thinks  your  beignets 
so  good  that  he  would  be  glad  to  know  the  receipt.” 

Suzel  turned  quite  red  with  pleasure. 

“  Oh  !  Mr.  Kobus  is  making  fun  of  me.” 

“  No,  Suzel,  these  beignets  are  delicious  !  Let  me  see, 
how  did  you  make  them  ?” 

“  Oh,  Mr.  Kobus  !  it  is  quite  easy.  I  first  put — but, 
if  you  please,  I  will  write  it  out  for  you — you  might 
forget  it.” 

“  What!  does  she  know  how  to  write,  Father  Christel  ?” 

“  She  has  kept  all  the  accounts  of  the  farm  for  the  last 
ten  years,”  said  the  old  Anabaptist. 

“  The  deuce  she  has  I  Only  think  of  that  I  Why, 
she  is  a  finished  housekeeper  I  I  must  call  her  Miss 
Suzel  in  future.  Well,  Suzel,  it’s  agreed.  You  will 
write  me  the  recipe.” 

And  Suzel,  as  happy  as  a  little  queen,  returned  to  the 
kitchen,  and  Kobus  lighted  his  pipe  and  smoked  away 
until  the  coffee  came  in. 

The  works  of  the  reservoir  were  completed  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day,  about  five  o’clock  in  the  evening.  It  was 
thirty  yards  long  by  twenty  broad,  and  was  inclosed  by 
a  strong  wall ;  but  before  putting  up  the  grated  sluices, 
which  had  been  ordered  from  Kligenthiil,  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  wait  until  the  masonry  should  be  quite  dry. 

The  labourers  took  their  departure  therefore  with 
their  picks  and  shovels  on  their  shoulders,  and  the  same 
evening  after  supper  Fritz  announced  his  intention  of 
returning  to  Hunebourg  the  next  morning.  This  an¬ 
nouncement  filled  every  one  with  sorrow. 

“  You  are  going  at  the  very  pleasantest  time  of  the 
year,”  said  the  Anabaptist.  “  In  a  day  or  two  more  the 
tassels  w'ill  be  out  on  the  nut-trees,  the  lilacs  and  ciders 
will  be  budding, the  furze  on  the  hill  will  be  in  full  bloom, 
and  the  hedges  will  be  thick  with  violets.” 

“  And  then,”  said  Mother  Orchel,  “  there  is  Suzel, 
who  was  hoping  to  have  young  radishes  for  you  one  of 
these  days.” 

“  It  can’t  be  helped,”  replied  Fritz.  “  I  shouldn’t  ask 
better  than  to  stay ;  but  I  have  money  to  receive  and 
receipts  to  give,  perhaps  letters  waiting  for  me.  And 
besides,  in  a  fortnight  I  shall  be  back  again  to  see  the 
sluices  put  up,  and  then  I  can  see  all  that  you  are  telling 
me  of.” 

“Well,  since  it  must  be  so,”  said  the  farmer,  “  we 
shall  say  no  more  about  it.  But  it’s  vexatious  all  the 
same.” 

“  No  doubt.  Father  Christel ;  I  am  very  sorry  myself 
to  go.” 


The  little  Suzel  said  nothing,  but  she  looked  quite 
downcast ;  and  that  evening  Fritz,  when  smoking  a  pipe 
according  to  custom  at  his  window,  did  not  hear  her 
merry  little  voice  singing  as  she  washed  up  the  vessels 
in  the  dairy.  On  the  right  towards  Hunebourg  the  sky 
glowed  like  a  furnace,  while  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
valley  the  hills  changed  gradually  from  an  azure  tint 
to  the  deepest  purple,  and  at  last  disappeared  in  the 
shades  of  night.  Deep  down  in  the  valley  the  river 
wound  along  like  a  stream  of  molten  gold,  and  the  wil¬ 
lows  with  their  long  pendent  leaves,  the  firs  with  their 
spearlike  points,  the  osiers  and  aspens  trembling  in  the 
light  breeze,  stood  out  in  dark  relief  against  the  lumi¬ 
nous  background.  Some  marsh-bird,  probably  a  king¬ 
fisher,  uttered  his  discordant  cry  from  time  to  time. 
Then  all  was  silent,  and*  Fritz  retired  to  rest. 

The  next  morning,  at  eight  o’clock,  he  had  break¬ 
fasted,  and,  stick  in  hand,  was  standing  before  the  door 
of  the  farmhouse,  with  the  old  Anabaptist  and  blother 
Orchel,  ready  to  set  out. 

“  But  where  is  Suzel?”  cried  he  -,  “  I  haven’t  seen  her 
this  morning  yet.” 

“  She  must  be  in  the  cowhouse  or  the  yard,”  s.ud  the 
farmer’s  wife. 

“  Well,  go  and  find  her ;  I  can’t  leave  Meiscnthal 
without  bidding  her  good-bye.” 

Orchel  went  into  the  house,  and  a  few  minutes  after¬ 
wards  Suzel  appeared,  her  cheeks  quite  red  with  blushes. 

“  Come  here,  Suzel,”  cried  Kobus  -,  “  I  want  to  thank 
you.  I  am  very  much  pleased  with  you — you  have  been 
most  attentive  to  me.  And  as  a  proof  of  my  satisfaction, 
sec,  here  is  a  gulden  to  do  what  you  please  with.” 

But  Suzel,  instead  of  looking  pleased  at  this  present, 
seemed  quite  confused. 

“  Thank  you,  Mr.  Kobus,”  said  she. 

And  as  Fritz  insisted,  saying,  “Take  it,  Suzel,  you 
have  earned  it  fairly,”  she,  turning  her  head  away,  burst 
into  tears. 

“  What  does  all  this  mean  ?”  said  Father  Christel. 
“  What  are  you  crying  about  ?” 

“  I  don’t  know,  fitther,”  said  she,  sobbing. 

And  Kobus  on  his  side  thought — 

“  The  little  thing  is  hurt  -,  she  thinks  I  am  treating 
her  as  a  servant,  and  that  vexes  her.” 

So,  putting  the  gulden  back  in  his  pocket,  he  said — 

“  Listen,  Suzel,  I  will  buy  you  something  myself;  that 
will  be  better.  Only  you  must  shake  hands  with  me, 
otherwise  I  shall  think  you  are  angry  wfth  me.” 

Then  Suzel,  hiding  her  pretty  face  in  her  apron,  and 
half  turning  away  her  head,  held  out  her  hand,  and  when 
Fritz  had  pressed  it,  ran  back  quickly  into  the  passage. 

“  Children  have  odd  ideas,”  said  the  Anabaptist. 
“  Look  you,  she  thought  you  wanted  to  pay  her  for 
what  she  did  for  you  with  her  w’hole  heart.” 

“  Yes,”  said  Kobus,  “  I  am  very  sorry  I  ve.xcd  her.” 

“  Oh,”  cried  Mother  Orchel,  “  she  is  quite  too  proud. 
I  fear  that  child  will  give  us  trouble.” 

“  Don’t  be  uneasy  about  that.  Mother  Orchel,”  said 
Fritz,  laughing.  “  It’s  much  better  to  have  too  much 
spirit  than  too  little,  believe  me,  especially  for  girls.  And 
now,  good-bye  for  the  present.” 

He  then  took  his  departure  accompanied  by  Christel, 
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who  went  with  him  as  far  as  the  crest  of  the  hill.  I'hey 
separated  near  the  rocks,  and  Kobus  pursued  his  way 
alone  at  a  smart  pace  towards  Hunebourg. 

VII. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  pleasure  he  had  had  at  the 
farm,  it  was  not  without  a  lively  feeling  of  satisfaction 
that  Fritz  saw  the  buildings  of  Hunebourg  appear  in 
view  on  the  summit  of  the  opposite  hill.  Just  as  every¬ 
thing  was  moist  and  dripping  in  the  valley  on  the  day  of 
his  departure,  so  everything  was  now  dry  and  clear.  The 
great  meadow  of  Finckmath  stretched  like  an  immen :  e 
carpet  of  verdure  from  the  glacis  to  the  rivulet  of  the 
Ablettes,  and  on  the  heights  above  the  great  manure- 
heaps  of  the  cavalry  barracks  of  Postth'd,  the  little  gardens 
of  the  veterans  surrounded  with  their  bright  green 
hedges,  and  the  old  moss-grown  ramparts,  produced  a 
magnificent  effect. 

He  could  distinguish,  too,  behind  the  clipped  acacias 
of  the  little  square,  near  the  town-hall,  the  white  front 
of  his  own  house  ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  distance,  he 
could  see  that  the  windows  were  thrown  open  to  admit 
the  fresh  air. 

While  pursuing  his  way  he  pictured  to  himself  the 
brewery  of  the  Great  Stag,  with  its  courtyard  behind 
surrounded  by  plantain-trees,  and  the  little  tables  ranged 
about  underneath,  thronged  with  people  seated  before 
their  foaming  tankards  of  beer.  He  saw  himself  in  his 
own  room  again,  in  his  shirt-sleeves,  his  trousers  pulled 
tightly  about  his  waist,  and  his  feet  thrust  into  his 
slippers,  and  he  said  to  himself  with  a  thrill  of  satis¬ 
faction — 

“  After  all,  a  man  is  never  so  comfortable  as  in  his 
own  house,  in  his  everyday  clothes,  and  following  his 
old  habits.  I  have  spent  a  fortnight  very  pleasantly  at 
Melsenthal,  it  is  true,  but  if  I  had  been  obliged  to  st.ay 
much  longer  I  should  have  found  the  time  hang  heavy. 
Now  we  shall  begin  our  discussions  again,  old  David 
Sichel  and  I.  and  have  our  pleasant  games  at  youlccr  with 
Frederick  Schoultz,  the  collector  Haan,  Speck,  and  the 
others.  That  is  what  suits  me  best.  When  I  am  com¬ 
fortably  seated  at  my  own  table,  either  before  a  good 
dinner  or  settling  my  accounts  of  an  evening,  I  feel  as 
if  it  were  the  natural  place  for  me.  Elsewhere  I  may 
be  happy  enough,  but  never  so  calm,  so  much  at  my 
ease,  as  in  good  old  Hunebourg.” 

Musing  in  this  fashion,  he  continued  his  walk  along 
the  path  which  leads  across  the  Finckmath  meadows, 
and  in  half-an-hour  had  reached  the  manure-heaps  of 
the  Postthy,  and  passed  behind  them  preparatory  to 
entering  the  town. 

“  What  will  old  Katel  say  to  me  ?”  thought  he.  “  She 
will  empty  her  budget,  I  may  be  sure ;  there  will  be  no 
end  of  reproaches  for  my  long  absence.” 

And,  passing  beneath  the  Hildebrandt  gate,  he  wound 
his  way  along  the  principal  street  of  the  town,  smiling 
as  he  gazed  right  and  left  into  the  open  doors  and  win  • 
dows,  and  recocnised  his  old  neighbours  and  acquaint¬ 
ances  ;  Schwartz,  the  tinsmith,  busy  cutting  away  at 
his  sheets  of  tin,  with  his  spectacles  on  his  little  flat 
nose,  and  his  eyes  wide  open  ;  Sporte,  the  turner,  making 
his  lathe  whirl,  arid  sending  off  an  endless  stream  of 


shavings  ;  Koffel,  the  weaver,  a  little  yellow  man,  plying 
his  loom  and  driving  his  shuttle  backwards  and  forwards 
with  interminable  clatter  ;  Nickel,  the  blacksmith,  shoe¬ 
ing  Hierthe’s  the  gendarme’s  horse  at  the  door  of  the 
forge  ;  and  Schweyer,  the  cooper,  ramming  down  the 
hoops  on  his  barrels,  and  making  his  shed  resound  with 
the  heavy  blows  of  his  mallet. 

All  these  sounds,  this  busy  movement,  this  brilliant 
light  on  the  housetops  contrasting  with  tbe  deep  shade 
below,  the  meeting  so  many  people,  who  all  saluted  him 
with  a  peculiar  expression  which  seemed  to  say,  “  Oh, 
here  is  Mr.  Kobus  back  again,  I  must  hurry  home  and 
tell  my  wife  the  news  the  children  in  school  repeating 
their  lessons  in  chorus — ba,  ba,  be,  be  ;  and  the  good- 
wives  collected  in  groups  of  five  or  six  before  the  doors, 
knitting  or  peeling  potatoes,  and  chattering  away  like 
magpies,  stopping  to  stick  their  needles  behind  their 
ears,  and  exclaim,  “  Oh  !  is  that  you,  Mr.  Kobus  ?  it’s 
a  long  time  since  we  saw  you  !” — alb  this  rejoiced  his^ 
heart,  and  brought  him  back  to  his  usual  frame  of  mind 
again. 

“  I  shall  change  my  clothes  when  I  get  home,”  said 
he  to  himself,  “  and  then  go  over  and  have  a  glass  of 
beer  at  the  Stag.” 

Buoyed  up  with  these  agreeable  thoughts,  he  turned 
the  corner  at  the  mairie  and  crossed  the  square  of  the 
Acacias,  where  several  old  half-pay  captains  were  walk¬ 
ing  soberly  about  warming  their  rheumatic  limbs  in  the 
sun,  and  seven  or  eight  hussar  officers  were  strutting  to 
and  fro  as  stiff  in  their  padded  uniforms  as  if  they  had 
been  made  of  wood. 

But  he  had  not  reached  the  top  of  the  five  or  six 
steps  leading  up  to  his  hall  door  when  he  heard  old 
Katel  exclaiming  in  the  hall — 

“  Why,  here  is  Mr.  Kobus !” 

“  Yes,  yes,  here  I  am,”  said  he,  running  up  the  re¬ 
maining  steps. 

“  Ah  !  ^Ir.  Kobus,”  exclaimed  the  old  woman,  clasp¬ 
ing  her  hands,  “  how  uneasy  I  have  been  about  you  !” 

“  W'hy,  Katel,  did  I  not  tell  you  when  I  came  to  fetch 
the  workmen  that  I  should  be  away  five  or  six  days  ?” 

“  Yes,  sir,  but  for  all  that,  to  be  left  alone  in  the 
house,  to  have  to  cook  for  only  one - ” 

“  No  doubt,  no  doubt.  I  understand  that.  I  put 
you  out  of  your  way  a  little,  but  once  in  fifteen  years  iff 
not  much.  At  all  events,  here  I  am  back  again,  and  you 
will  have  to  cook  for  both  of  us.  And  now,  Katel, 
you  had  better  go  ;  I  want  to  change  my  clothes.  I  am 
all  in  a  sweat.” 

“Oh,  sir,  makeh.aste,  then,  one  is  so  apt  to  get  cold.’* 

Fritz  entered  his  bedroom,  and  shut  the  door,  think¬ 
ing  to  himself — 

“  So  here  I  am  back  again  !” 

He  was  no  longer  like  the  same  man.  All  the  time 
he  was  drawing  the  blinds,  washing  himself,  and  chang¬ 
ing  his  clothes,  he  kept  laughing  and  saying  to  himself — 

“  Ha !  ha  I  ha  !  Now  I  shall  enjoy  myself,  now  I 
shall  get  a  laugh  again  !  Those  oxen,  and  cows,  and 
fowls  at  the  farm  were  making  me  quite  melancholy.” 

And  the  tall  Schoultz,  the  collector  Haan,  the  old 
rabbi  David,  the  brewery  of  the  Stag,  the  old  court 
of  the  synagogue,  the  market-house,  the  square,  the 
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entire  town  passed  before  his  eyes  like  the  figures  in  a 
magic-lantern. 

At  last  in  about  twenty  minutes  he  came  out  again, 
fresh,  neatly  dressed,  and  gay,  his  broad-brimmed  felt 
h.at  on  one  side,  his  face  beaming,  and  said  to  Katel  as 
he  passed — 

“  I’m  going  out ;  I  shall  take  a  turn  through  the  town.” 

“  Yes,  sir — but  you  will  be  back  again  ?” 

“  Yes,  yes,  don’t  be  uneasy  :  I  shall  be  here  on  the 
stroke  of  twelve  for  dinner.” 

And  he  went  downstairs,  asking  himself — 

“  Whore  shall  I  go  first  ?  To  the  Stag  ?  There  will 
be  no  one  there  till  noon.  Let’s  go  and  see  old  David — 
yes,  let’s  call  on  the  old  rabbi.  It’s  odd  that  the  very 
thought  of  him  sets  me  laughing.  I  must  make  him 
angry,  I  must  say  something  to  annoy  him — it  will  set 
my  liver  in  motion  and  give  me  an  appetite  for  dinner.” 

With  this  agreeable  perspective  in  view  he  turned 
down  the  street  of  the  Capucins  and  soon  reached  the 
court  of  the  synagogue,  which  he  entered  through  the 
ancient-looking  gateway.  Lvery  one  at  that  time  crossed 
th‘s  court  to  reach  the  little  flight  of  steps  which  led 
down  to  the  Jews’  street.  It  was  as  old  as  Hunebourg 
itself.  Nothing  v/as  to  be  seen  on  all  sides  but  tall  de¬ 
crepit  houses  lying  in  deep  shadow  and  furrowed  with 
lines  of  rusty  spouting.  All  Judea  had  suspended  from 
every  skylight  and  coign  of  vantage,  even  to  the  roof 
tops,  their  ragged  stockings, old  greasy  petticoats,  patched 
trousers,  and  tattered  linen.  At  every  window  appeared 
palsied  heads,  toothless  gums,  projecting  noses  and 
chins,  which  met  and  jostled  each  other.  You  would 
have  said  the  owners  must  have  come  from  Nineveh  or 
Babylon,  or  had  escaped  from  the  captivity  in  Lgypt,  so 
old  did  they  look. 

Filthy  streams  of  refuse  water  trickled  down  the  walls, 
and,  to  tell  the  truth,  the  whole  place  smelt  anything  but 
sweet. 

At  the  gate  of  the  court  a  Christian  mendicant  sat 
squatted  on  the  ground  with  his  legs  folded  under  him ; 
he  had  a  beard  of  three  weeks’  growth  and  quite  grey, 
dark  hair,  and  mutton-chop-shaped  whiskers.  He  was 
an  old  soldier  of  the  Empire,  and  went  by  the  name  of 
the  Frautzoze. 

Old  David  lived  at  the  farther  end  of  the  court  with 
his  old  wife,  Sourle,  who  was  round  and  fat,  but  as 
yellow  as  saflron,  and  with  a  deep  semicircular  furrow 
down  each  cheek.  Her  nose  was  flat,  her  eyes  a  very 
dark  brown,  and  her  mouth  encircled  with  innumerable 
little  wrinkles  radiating  from  it  on  all  sides.  She  wore 
a  bandage  on  her  forehead,  according  to  the  law  of 
Moses,  to  conceal  hei  hair  so  as  not  to  seduce  strangers, 
and  was  really  a  kind-hearted  woman  whom  David  took 
a  pride  in  proclaiming  as  the  model  of  her  sex. 

I'ritz  put  a  groschen  in  the  wooden  bowl  of  the  Fratit- 
zoze,  and  puffing  away  vigorously  at  his  pipe,  which  he 
had  lighted  in  order  to  enable  him  to  cross  the  savoury 
locality,  he  stopped  opposite  the  little  staircase,  each  step 
of  which  was  worn  into  a  hollow  like  the  stone  under¬ 
neath  a  drop-spout,  and  bending  down  sideways  and 
looking  through  a  little  round  window  almost  level  with 
the  ground,  saw  the  rabbi  seated  at  the  farther  end  of  a 
large  smoke-stained  apartment  before  an  old  oaken  table. 


with  his  two  elbows  resting  on  a  huge  folio  with  red- 
edged  leaves,  and  supporting  his  wrinkled  forehead  on 
his  hands. 

Old  David’s  face  in  this  attitude  of  reflection,  and  seen 
by  the  dim  grey  light,  was  not  without  a  certain  air  of 
gravity  and  distinction.  The  whole  features  had  some¬ 
thing  of  the  dreamy  and  contemplative  expression  of  the 
dromedary,  which  is  found  more  or  less  in  all  the  Eastern 
races. 

“  lie  is  reading  the  Talmud,”  thought  Fritz. 

Then  descending  two  of  the  steps,  he  opened  the 
door,  crying — 

“  So  you  arc  still  elbow-deep  in  the  Law  and  the 
Prophets,  you  old  poschc-IsraclT' 

“  Ah  !  is  it  you,  scoffer  r”  said  the  old  rabbi,  whose 
face  instantly  lighted  up  with  an  air  of  inward  joy  and  at 
the  same  time  of  keen  but  good-humoured  sarcasm.  “  So 
5'ou  found  you  couldn’t  do  without  me  any  longer,  eh  ? 
You  were  getting  tired  of  your  own  company,  and  are 
right  glad  to  see  me  again  ?” 

“  Yes,  every  time  I  see  you  it  is  always  with  fresh 
pleasure,”  said  Kobus,  laughing.  “  It  is  a  great  gratifica¬ 
tion  to  me  to  find  myself  face  to  face  with  a  true  be¬ 
liever,  a  descendant  of  the  virtuous  Jacob  who  plundered 
his  brother - 

“  Halt  there,”  exclaimed  the  rabbi ;  “  I  can’t  stand 
your  jests  on  such  subjects.  You  arc  an  epkunis,  with¬ 
out  faith  or  law.  I  would  rather  sustain  a  formal  argu¬ 
ment  against  two  hundred  priests,  fifty  bishops,  and  the 
Pope  himself,  than  argue  with  you.  They  at  least  would 
be  forced  to  admit  the  texts,  to  acknowledge  that  Abra¬ 
ham,  Jacob,  and  David,  and  all  the  prophets  were  good 
men  ;  but  you,  accursed  schaitde*  that  you  arc,  you  deny 
everything,  you  reject  everything  ;  you  declare  that  all 
our  patriarchs  were  robbers  or  I  know  not  what ;  you 
are  worse  than  the  plague ;  one  can’t  meet  you  in  any 
way,  and  for  this  reason,  Kobus,  I  beg  you  will  drop 
the  subject.  It  is  very  unfair  of  you  to  attack  me  on 
matters  about  which  I  should  be  in  some  sort  ashamed 
to  defend  myself.  I  should  rather  you  would  send  me 
the  cureF 

Fritz  burst  into  a  roar  of  laughter,  and  throwing  him¬ 
self  into  a  chair,  exclaimed — 

“  Rabbi,  I  love  you — you  arc  the  best  fellow  and  the 
pleasantest  companion  I  know  ;  so  since  you  are  ashamed 
to  defend  Abraham,  let  us  talk  of  something  else.” 

“  He  has  no  need  of  me  to  defend  him,”  exclaimed 
D  avid,  “  he  can  defend  himself  sufficiently.” 

“  True,  it  wouldn’t  be  an  easy  matter  to  harm  him 
now,”  said  Fritz-,  “  however,  as  you  don’t  like  the  sub¬ 
ject,  let  us  drop  it.  But,  David,  I  invite  myself  to  take 
a  glass  of  kirschenwasser  with  you.  You  know  you 
have  some  very  good.” 

This  proposition  smoothed  the  brow  of  the  old  rabbi 
at  once,  for  he  really  di;iliked  to  argue  on  religious  sub¬ 
jects  with  Kobus.  He  rose  with  a  smile,  opened  the 
door  of  the  kitchen,  and  said  to  the  good  old  Sourle, 
who  was  busy  kneading  the  paste  for  a  sebaLd f — 

“  Sourle,  give  me  the  .keys  of  the  cupboard ;  my 
friend  Kobus  is  here,  and  would  like  to  take  a  glass  of 
kirschenwasser.” 

•  Scoffer.  f  Jew  Isli  cake. 
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“  Good  day,  Mr.  Kobus  !”  cried  the  good  woman. 
“  I  can’t  come  to  you,  for  I  am  up  to  my  elbows  in 
paste.” 

Fritz  had  risen  from  his  chair  and  was  looking  through 
the  doorway  of  the  little  dark  kitchen,  which  was  lighted 
by  a  small  diamond-paned  window,  at  the  good  old 
woman  kneading  at  the  bakeboard,  whilst  David  took 
the  keys  from  her  pocket. 

“  Don’t  disturb  yourself,  Sourle,”  said  he,  “  don’t 
disturb  yourself.” 

David  returned,  shut  the  kitchen  door,  and  opening 
a  little  press  containing  a  decanter  of  kirschenwasser  and 
three  small  glasses,  he  placed  them  on  the  table,  de¬ 
lighted  to  have  anything  to  offer  Kobus.  The  latter, 
seeing  this  feeling,  exclaimed  that  the  kirschenwasser 
was  delicious. 

“  You  have  better  of  your  own,”  said  the  old  rabbi 
tasting  it. 

“  No,  no,  David,  perhaps  as  good,  but  not  better.” 

“  Will  you  have  another  glass  ?” 

“  No,  thank  you,  we  ought  not  to  abuse  these  good 
gifts,  as  my  father  used  to  say.  I  will  come  another  time.” 

Then  they  were  reconciled.  The  old  rabbi,  pucker¬ 
ing  up  his  face  with  a  sly  expression,  resumed — 

“  And  what  is  this  you  have  been  about  at  your  farm 
out  yonder,  schaude  ?  People  say  you  have  spent  a  lot 
of  money  in  making  a  reservoir  for  fish.  Is  that  true  ?” 

“  It  is  true,  David.” 

“  Ah  !”  exclaimed  the  old  rabbi,  “  that  doesn’t  sur¬ 
prise  me  in  the  least.  Wherever  eating  and  drinking 
are  concerned,  you  don’t  care  a  farthing  for  expense.” 
And,  shaking  his  head,  he  added  in  a  sort  of  nasal 
whine,  “  Always  the  same,  always  the  same  !” 

Fritz  smiled. 

“  Listen,  David,”  said  he.  “  Six  or  seven  months 
hence,  when  fish  are  scarce,  and  you  are  going  about 
the  market  poking  your  long  nose  everywhere  without 
finding  anything  you  can  eat — for  look  you,  old  fellow, 
you  like  a  choice  morsel  as  well  as  myself — yes,  you 
may  shake  your  head,  but  you  are  like  the  cats— you 
love  a  bit  of  fish  dearly - ” 

“  Why,  Kobus,  Kobus  !”  exclaimed  David,  “  are  you 
going  to  make  me  out  an  cpicurus  of  your  species  ?  No 
doubt  I  like  a  nice  plump  pike  in  my  plate  better  than  a 
cow’s  tail,  that’s  a  matter  of  course;  I  wouldn’t  have 
the  feelings  of  a  man  if  I  didn’t ;  but  I  never  think  of 
these  things  beforehand.  Sourle  takes  charge  of  all  such 
matters.” 

“  Ta  !  Ta  !  Ta  !”  said  Kobus.  “  When  six  months 
hence  I  send  you  a  dish  of  fine  trout,  with  a  few  bottles 
of forsthdmer  for  the  feast  of  Slmres  Thora*  we  shall  see 
if  you  have  anything  to  say  against  my  reservoir.” 

David  smiled. 

“The  Lord,”  said  he,  “has  made  everything  well. 
To  some  He  gives  prudence,  to  others  sobriety.  Now 
you  are  prudent.  I  don’t  make  your  prudence  a  reproach 
to  you,  it  is  a  gift  from  God,  and  when  the  trout  come 
they  will  be  most  welcome.” 

“  Amen  !”  said  Fritz. 

And  both  laughed  heartily.  Nevertheless  Kobus  had 
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set  his  heart  on  enraging  the  old  rabbi.  All  at  once  he 
said — 

“  And  the  women,  David,  what  about  the  women  ? 
Have  you  not  found  one  for  me  yet  ?  The  twenty- 
fourth,  eh  You  ought  to  make  haste  and  get  that 
vineyard  of  mine  at  Sonnenberg.  I  should  like  to  see 
what  the  twenty-fourth  is  like.” 

Before  replying,  David’s  face  assumed  a  grave  ex¬ 
pression. 

“  Kobus,”  said  he,  “  I  recollect  an  old  fitble,  from 
which  we  may  all  get  a  lesson.  Before  being  asses, 
says  the  story,  the  asses  were  horses ;  they  had  fine 
limbs,  small  heads,  and  short  ears,  and  their  tails  were 
long  and  flowing  instead  of  being,  as  they  are  now,  like 
a  rope  with  a  bunch  of  hair  at  the  end.  Now  it  hap¬ 
pened  that  one  of  these  horses,  the  great-grandfather  of 
all  the  asses,  finding  himself  one  day  in  a  field  of  grass 
which  reached  up  to  his  belly,  said  to  himself — ‘This 
grass  is  too  coarse  for  me  ;  what  I  would  like  is  p  fine 
herbage,  so  delicate  that  no  other  horse  ever  tasted  the 
like.’  So  he  left  the  pasturage,  in  search  of  this  fine 
herbage.  Farther  on  he  found  grass  much  coarser  than 
that  which  he  had  left,  and  passed  on  in  disgust.  Farther 
still  he  came  to  the  edge  of  a  morass,  where  nothing 
grew  but  rushes  and  flags.  Making  the  circuit  of  this 
morass  he  entered  on  a  dry  sandy  tract  of  ground,  still 
searching  for  his  fine  herbage,  but  he  could  not  even  find 
a  blade  of  moss.  By  this  time  he  was  very  hungry ;  he 
looked  eagerly  about  him  on  all  sides,  and  spying  some 
thistles  in  a  hollow  ate  them  with  a  good  relish.  Imme¬ 
diately  his  ears  shot  up  to  a  great  size,  a  tuft  of  hair 
sprouted  out  at  the  end  of  his  tail,  he  tried  to  neigh,  but 
began  braying  instead  :  he  was  the  first  of  the  ass  tribe  !” 

Fritz,  in  place  of  laughing  at  this  story,  felt  vexed  at 
it  without  knowing  why. 

“  And  if  he  had  not  eaten  the  thistles  r”  said  he. 

“  In  that  case  he  would  have  been  in  still  worse  a 
plight — in  place  of  a  living  ass  he  would  have  been  a 
dead  one.” 

“  Your  story  has  no  meaning,  David.” 

“  Perhaps  not.  But,  for  all  that,  it  is  better  to  marry 
young  than  take  your  cook  for  a  wife,  as  most  old 
bachelors  do.  Believe  me - ” 

“  Go  to  Jericho!”  exclaimed  Kobus,  rising.  “There’s 
twelve  o’clock  striking.  I  have  no  time  to  answer  you 
now.” 

David  accompanied  him  to  the  door,  smiling  inwardly, 
and  as  they  separated — 

“  Well,  Kobus,”  said  he,  with  a  sly  air,  “  you  would 
have  none  of  the  wives  I  suggested  to  you,  and  perhaps 
you  were  right ;  but,  mark  my  words,  you  will  soon  look 
out  for  one  for  yourself,” 

“  Posihe-Israel,"  replied  Kobus,  posche-Israd." 

And  shrugging  his  shoulders  and  clasping  his  hands 
together  with  an  air  of  profound  pity,  he  hurried  away. 

“  David  !”e.xclaimed  Sourle  from  the  kitchen,  “dinner 
is  ready  ;  will  you  lay  the  table  r” 

But  the  old  rabbi  stood  looking  after  Fritz  with  a 
most  comical  expression  in  his  keen  half-shut  eyes,  until 
the  latter  had  disappeared  through  the  gateway,  and 
then  he  re-entered  the  house,  laughing  quietly  at  the 
scene  which  had  just  taken  place. 
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ABOUT  ISIUSIC  AND  MUSICAL  INSTRUIMENTS. 


IF  any  proof  were  needed  of  what  a  prolific  nature 
is,  and  always  has  been,  the  history  of  music,  it 
might  be  found  in  the  fact  that  even  so  far  back  as  the 
reign  of  the  Roman  Emperor  Adrian  there  flourished 
an  historian,  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  who  wrote  no 
less  than  twenty-six  books  of  the  history  of  musicians, 
in  which  he  celebrated  the  fame  of  the  great  performers 
on  the  flute  and  cithara  of  those  times,  besides  five  books 
in  defence  of  the  divine  art  of  music ;  and  one  of  the 
things  that  most  strikes  the  searcher  into  this  interesting 
subject  is  the  similarity  in  many  respects  between  the 
existing  state  of  things,  as  regards  art  and  artists,  cen¬ 
turies  ago  and  at  the  present  day. 

Owing  to  the  immense  size  of  the  ancient  theatres, 
both  of  Greece  and  Rome,  it  is  well  known  that  their 
poetry  was  obliged  to  be  sung  instead  of  recited,  and 
that  much  of  the  action  of  a  drama  was  represented 
by  the  chorus,  aided  by'huge  masks,  the  mouth-pieces 
of  which  were  lined  with  brass  in  order  to  convey  the 
voice  to  the  remotest  part  of  their  vast  theatres. 

Among  the  ancients,  as  with  us,  it  was  frequently  the 
custom  for  the  author  to  enact  a  part,  doubtless  the 
leading  one,  in  his  own  pif.ee,  and  Livy,  the  historian, 
gives  an  amusing  account  of  an  old  Roman  dramatist, 
the  Boucicault,  we  will  suppose,  of  his  day,  by  name 
Livius  Andronicus,  who  flourished  two  hundred  and 
forty  years  before  Christ,  and  who,  becoming  dead  hoarse 
by  repeating  his  part  in  a  whole  play  that  had  been 
encored,  transferred  (by  permission)  the  vocal  portion 
to  a  more  youthful  performer,  retaining  to  himself  only 
the  acting,  “  which,”  quaintly  remarks  Mr.  Livy,  “  he 
was  able  to  go  through  with  the  more  fire  and  propriety 
by  being  exempted  from  the  labour  of  singing,”  stating, 
moreover,  that  it  was  from  this  old  writer,  who  reminds 
us  rather  of  Nick  Bottom  the  Weaver  (who,  combining 
the  mhiers  of  dramatic  author  and  actor,  sang  his  cantata, 
and  acted  and  danced  at  the  same  time  or  in  interludes), 
having  sung  till  he  was  hoarse,  and  so  being  compelled 
to  depute  the  vocal  part  to  another  performer,  that  the 
custom  first  arose  of  making  a  distinction  between  the 
professions  of  dancing  and  singing.*  As  to  the  latter 
art,  it  was  cultivated  by  the  ancients  with  the  greatest 
pains  and  care.  No  delicate-voiced  soprano  or  petted 
tenor  was  ever  more  solicitous  concerning  their  vocal 
organs  than  were  the  Greek  and  Roman  actors,  with 
whom  nothing  was  omitted  that  could  possibly  render 
it  more  mellow  and  sonorous.  Music  was,  in  fact,  an 
essential  and  not  a  secondary  part  of  their  tragedies  and 
dramas,  many  portions  of  which  would  have  been  unin¬ 
telligible  unless  declaimed  in  musical  notes.  The  great 
Roscius,  when  age  had  diminished  his  powers,  did  not 
quit  the  stage,  but  made  music  conformable  and  sub¬ 
servient  to  his  weakened  capabilities.  The  songs  of  a 
people  have  ever  been  the  characteristic  part  of  its  habits, 

•  This  incident  was  alluded  to  by  the  witty  Samuel  Foote  in  an 
apoloj^  for  an  entertainment  he  brought  out  at  the  llaymarket 
Theatre. 


manners,  and  customs,  and  in  reviewing  the  history  of 
music  as  an  art,  it  certainly  appears  as  if  the  cultivation 
of  that  most  beautiful  and  perfect  of  all  instruments,  the 
human  voice,  had  retrograded  instead  of  progressed. 
The  real  cultivation  of  the  voice  demands  almost  the 
sacrifice  of  a  lifetime.  Without  going  back  to  the  old 
Greeks  and  Romans,  and  the  measured,  studied  cadence 
in  which  they  intoned  their  dramas,  just  think  of  what 
happened  with  the  old  Italian  singing-master,  Porpora, 
one  of  the  most  renowned  professors,  even  in  his  own 
land,  so  celebrated  for  song,  and  a  young  man,  his  pupil, 
for  whom  he  had  conceived  a  strong  liking. 

First  asking  of  him  if  he  felt  the  cour.ige  to  follow 
perseveringly  the  road  he  would  mark  out  for  him,  how¬ 
ever  wearisome  it  might  seem  to  him,  and  receiving  his 
reply  in  the  affirmative,  he  wrote  on  a  sheet  of  music- 
paper  the  diatonic  and  chromatic  scales,  ascending  and 
descending,  intervals  of  thirds,  fourths,  fifths,  &c.,  shakes, 
turns,  appoggiaturas;  and  passages  of  dilFerent  sorts. 

This  single  sheet  of  paper  occupied  master  and  pupil 
a  whole  year  ;  the  year  following  is  also  devoted  to  it. 
The  third  year  is  begun,  but  there  is  no  talk  of  a  change. 
At  last  the  pupil  begins  to  grumble,  but  the  master 
reminds  him  of  his  promise.  The  fourth  year  passes 
away,  the  fifth  follows  it,  and  still  the  same  eternal 
sheet  of  music-paper.  When  the  sixth  year  came,  it 
was  not  even  then  laid  aside,  only  there  were  added  to 
it  some  lessons  in  articulation,  pronunciation,  and  finally 
in  declamation  at  the  end  of  this  year  the  patient  and 
docile  pupil,  who  believed  himself  still  at  the  elements 
of  his  art,  was  as  much  surprised  as  delighted  when  his 
master  said  to  him — “  Go,  my  son,  )’ou  have  nothing 
more  to  learn.  You  are  the  first  singer  in  Italy  and  the 
world.”  He  said  truly,  for  this  singer  was  Caffarelli, 
whose  fame  became  world-wide.  Long  before  this  time 
in  Italy,  when  the  training-schools  for  singing  were 
chiefly  ecclesiastical,  an  even  longer  period  than  that 
claimed  by  Porpora  was  considered  requisite  for  ac¬ 
quiring  the  mere  mechanism  of  the  art.  It  was  this 
that  led  a  learned  monk,  named  Gui,  born  in  the  little 
town  of  Arezzo,  in  Tuscany,  about  the  end  of  the  tenth 
century,  to  invent  a  sort  of  musical  method  by  which 
he  hoped  to  enable  pupils  to  practise  in  the  absence  of 
the  master,  a  want  to  which  he  attributed  the  fact  that 
it  often  took  more  than  ten  years  to  form  a  body  cf  un¬ 
skilled  and  inefficient  choristers.  He  contrived  a  sort 
of  mechanical  monochord  with  movable  pegs,  by  the 
aid  of  which  the  pupil  could  regulate  and  cultivate  the 
tones  of  his  voice.  'I'here  is  a  curious  Latin  hymn  to 
Saint  John  the  Baptist,  which  he  arranged  in  such  a  way 
as  to  serve  as  a  practising  scale  of  the  notes  of  the  gamut 
for  the  pupils  of  the  school  over  which  he  presided,  and 
which  was  always  sung  by  them  at  the  beginning  and 
the  end  of  the  lesson  : — 

“  Ut  qncant  lasis 
JiVsoiiaro  libris 
i/ira  gestorum 
Famuli  tuorum 
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“  Solve  polluti, 

Xabii  rcatum 
Sancte  JoLanncs.”* 

The  English  as  a  nation  have  always  borne  the  reproach 
of  foreigners,  not  alone  that  they  are  not  endowed  by 
nature  with  great  musical  gifts,  but  also  that  they  are, 
from  character  and  circumstance,  disinclined  to  bestow 
on  the  cultivation  of  what  talents  they  possess  the 
labour,  time,  and  self-sacrifice  which  is  devoted  to  it  by 
other  nations,  even  among  those  considered  barbarous. 
Music  among  the  English,  they  say,  is  cultivated  and 
encouraged  during  four  months  of  the  year — the  London 
season — when  it  is  the  fashion  to  pay  extravagant  prices 
to  exotic  singers,  but  that  for  music  per  se  pur  et  simple 
there  is  no  rooted  passion.  This  is  a  reproach,  how¬ 
ever,  that  every  year’s  experience  tends  to  weaken, 
though  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  English,  or  indeed 
any  northern  nation,  could  ever  be  brought  to  understand, 
much  less  share,  the  intense  passion  for  music,  especially 
their  national  airs,  which  is  felt  by  the  imaginative 
denizens  of  warmer  climes,  and  of  which  innumerable 
instances  might  be  cited. 

Among  Eastern  nations  in  particular,  music  is  an 
essential  accompaniment  to  what  ought  to  be  diametri¬ 
cally  opposed — warfare  and  religious  ceremonies.  At 
the  close  of  the  Burmese  war  in  the  early  part  of  the 
present  century,  a  number  of  musical  instruments  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Burmese,  who  are  passionately  fond  of 
the  art,  were  brought  to  this  country  and  exhibited  in 
the  Egyptian  Hall.  They  comprised  the  patola,  a  kind 
of  guitar,  curiously  made  in  the  form  of  an  alligator ;  a 
sown,  or  Burmese  harp ;  a  turr,  or  violin,  which  bears  a 
close  resemblance  to  a  European  instrument  of  the  same 
name,  only  more  carved  and  decorated  ;  a  sort  of  in¬ 
strument  between  a  hautboy  and  a  trumpet ;  the  tam-tam, 
or  Indian  drum ;  the  harmonica,  shaped  like  a  hollow 
boat,  with  metal  bars  placed  crosswise,  and  which  is 
tuned  on  the  principle  of  our  minor  scale-,  a  collection 
of  sixteen  gongs  suspended  by  two  bamboo  rods,  and 
tuned  like  our  diatonic  scale,  and  which  is  played  on  by 
striking  the  gongs  with  a  little  hammer  a  gong  made 
of  metal,  beaten  out  very  thin,  producing  a  softer  sound 
than  is  usually  evolved  from  those  ear-rending  instru¬ 
ments,  cymbals,  flutes,  or  fifes  and  another,  a  large 
triangle,  seven  feet  high  and  four  inches  thick,  made  of 
a  compound  metal  of  silver,  copper,  and  bell-metal.  Its 
use  and  origin  are  sacred,  and  this  is  how  it  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  English  officer  who  brought  it  to  this 
country : — The  Birman  high-priest,  who  united  to  his 
sacerdotal  functions  those  of  a  brave  and  active  soldier, 
being  made  prisoner  at  the  taking  of  Tavoy,  with  the 
viceroy  and  the  second  commander,  was  immediately 
restored  to  liberty.  In  testimony  of  his  gratitude  for 
this  unexpected  favour,  he  himself  took  this  instrument, 
which  was  highly  valued  as  a  talisman,  and  presented  it 
as  the  most  precious  gift  he  possessed  to  the  English 
colonel.  Its  use  was  purely  religious.  When  it  was 
struck,  all  who  heard  it,  no  matter  who  they  might  be, 

•  Translation — 

“  Tliat  wo  with  tuneful  notes  may  sound 
Thy  life,  with  signal  wonders  crown’d, 

Great  Baptist,  let  no  sinful  strain. 

Our  lives  with  sordid  discord  staiu.” 


must  prostrate  themselves  with  their  face  to  the  ground 
in  token  of  submission.  This  instrument  is  considered 
to  be  superior  in  power  of  tone  and  brilliancy  of  vibra¬ 
tion  to  any  instrument  of  percussion  known  in  Europe. 

The  Burmese  have  another  instrument  of  the  harp 
species,  indicated  by  the  name  of  “  the  cat,”  being  in 
form  an  exact  resemblance  of  one  of  those  animals  in  a 
sitting  posture,  with  its  paws  doubled  under  it  and  the 
tail  brought  in  a  half-circle  over  the  back.  It  is  here 
that  the  cords  are  affixed,  of  which  there  are  usually 
twelve  or  thirteen  ;  the  scale  is  not  formed  as  ours  is  in 
tones  and  semitones,  but  supposing  D  the  lowest,  F  will 
be  the  second,  A  the  third  ;  the  fourth  then  goes  back 
to  G,  and  the  two  next  are  B  and  D  again,  the  seventh 
C,  the  eighth  E,  and  so  on.  The  other  stringed  instru¬ 
ments  are  made  to  accord  with  this,  and  the  Burmese 
form  the  bass  to  their  concerted  music  by  means  of  an 
instrument  of  a  circular  form  called  a  boandah,  which 
consists  of  an  assemblage  of  drums  of  different  sizes, 
which  the  performer  strikes  violently' 

The  Siamese,  according  to  all  accounts,  appear  to 
have  made  greater  progress  in  music  than  any  other 
Oriental  nation.  They  are  devotedly  fond  of  it,  and 
their  melodies,  usually  of  a  gay  and  lively  character,  are 
not  without  charm  even  to  the  cultivated  European  ear. 
Although  they  themselves  say  that  their  instruments, 
and  even  a  part  of  their  music,  are  derived  from  the 
Burmese,  yet  these  latter  consider  the  Siamese  as  much 
more  skilful  in  music  than  themselves,  and  even  attri¬ 
bute  to  them  the  invention  of  their  principal  instruments. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  sweetness,  charm,  and  simpli¬ 
city  in  the  music  of  the  Siamese,  and  it  has  besides  one 
peculiarity,  that  it  is  usually  in  the  minor  key.  Many  of 
their  national  melodies  are  said  to  resemble  those  of  the 
Scotch  and  Irish.  The  aim  of  the  Siamese  musicians 
seems  to  be  to  touch  the  heart  and  excite  the  passions. 
Their  principal  instruments  are  a  flute,  somewhat  resem¬ 
bling  our  flageolet,  called  klani,  and  the  tak-kay,  the  Siamese 
name  for  a  lizard,  which  this  instrument  in  shape  re¬ 
sembles.  It  is  made  of  wood,  ornamented  all  round 
with  mother-of-pearl.  The  body  is  hollow,  and  at  the 
back  are  three  deep  openings.  Three  strings,  one  of 
copper  the  other  two  of  silk,  are  stretched  across  the 
instrument  from  one  end  to  the  other ;  they  are  tuned 
by  means  of  long  pegs.  The  performer  presses  the 
strings  with  his  left  hand  and  strikes  them  with  the  tips 
of  the  fingers  of  his  right  hand. 

The  hng-nong  is  composed  of  a  series  of  little  cymbals 
of  divers  sizes,  suspended  horizontally  in  a  bamboo 
chassis,  forming  a  segment  of  a  circle.  This  instrument 
is  usually  accompanied  by  another,  called  hran-nan,  made 
by  bars  of  polished  wood,  about  a  foot  long  and  an  inch 
broad,  placed  side  by  side,  and  arranged  so  as  to  form 
an  arch,  the  convex  part  of  which  is  turned  towards  the 
base.  These  two  instruments  are  both  struck  with  a 
small  mallet. 

A  Siamese  orchestra  is  composed  of  at  least  ten  instru¬ 
ments.  The  one  that  holds  the  first  rank  is  in  the  form 
of  a  semicircle,  in  the  middle  of  which  the  performer  is 
seated,  holding  two  little  hammers,  with  which  he  strikes 
a  sort  of  upturned  vessel  made  of  brass.  The  second  is 
an  instrument  of  the  same  species,  and  made  of  the  same 
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metal,  but  of  loss  size  and  capacity,  and  shaped  like  a 
boat.  The  third  is  a  violin  with  three  strings  ;  the  fourth 
a  four-stringed  guitar,  which  is  played  with  a  piece  of 
wood  attached  to  the  finger ;  the  fifth  a  flute,  and  the  sixth 
a  flageolet.  To  these  instruments  is  frequently  added 
another  w'hich  has  four  strings,  and  which  also  resembles 
a  boat.  The  orchestra  is  finally  completed  with  a  drum, 
cymbals,  and  castanets.  These  latter  are  much  in  use 
among  Oriental  nations,  as  is  also  the  tambourine,  in¬ 
variably  used  as  an  accompaniment  to  their  dances.  Some, 
such  as  we  are  accustomed  to  see,  are  made  of  wood, 
while  others  are  merely  a  sort  of  earthen  pot,  made  ex¬ 
pressly  for  the  purpose,  across  which  the  skin  is  stretched. 
The  most  recherche  are  those  called  the  doff,  specially 
set  aside  for  the  use  of  the  “  lights  of  the  harem,” 
when  they  dance  before  their  lord  and  master. 

Love  of  characteristic  and  national  songs  has  ever  been 
a  striking  trait  among  the  Greek  nation.  The  refined  and 
highly  poetic  people  of  Greece  knew  w^ell  the  value  to  be 
attached  to  the  power  and  influence  of  music  hence  there 
were  always  in  this  favoured  land  of  the  Muses  songs 
appropriate  to  every  profession  and  trade.  We  read  of 
the  songs  of  the  slav  es  busied  in  grinding  the  corn,  of  the 
songs  of  the  reapers,  the  nurses,  the  labourers,  the  shep¬ 
herds,  gleaners,  carpenters,  weavers,  children,  &c. 

They  had,  in  like  manner,  songs  intended  to  depict 
the  passions  and  feelings  of  the  soul,  and  others  conse¬ 
crated  to  the  ceremonies  of  civil  life,  such  as  betrothals, 
marriage,  funerals,  and  such.  An  institution  in  Greece, 
which  has  its  imitations  in  this  country,  and  in  our  own 
times,  was  that  of  the  blind  beggars  who  went  from 
door  to  door  soliciting  alms,  but  always  through  the 
medium  of  song.  The  distinctive  emblem  of  these 
Athenian  mendicants  was  a  crow  which  each  carried  in 
his  hand,  and  for  which,  with  a  polite  fiction,  he  feigned 
to  be  begging.  As  the  Greek  name  for  these  birds  was 
coronc,  the  blind  beggars  who  carried  them  were  called 
coromstce,  and  their  songs  corenismata.  At  Rhodes  there 
was  another  sort  of  poor  s?nging  beggars  called  chelUlo- 
nista,  who  carried  a  swallow  in  their  hand. 

There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  song,  especially 
of  a  national  and  descriptive  character,  reigned  para¬ 
mount  among  the  ancient  Greeks,  as  it  still  does  among 
their  modern  descendants,  with  whom  it  is,  in  fact,  the 
popular  poetry,  the  direct  and  true  expression  of  the 
national  character.  Their  favourite  instrument  was  the 
flute,  one  of  which  sometimes  cost  an  enormous  price. 
Ismenias,  a  celebrated  Theban  musician,  is  said  to  have 
paid  for  one  at  Corinth  no  less  a  sum  than  three  talents 
(j^582  of  our  money);  and  Theodore,  a  skilful  flute- 
maker  of  Athens,  is  vaunted  as  having  earned  money 
enough  by  the  exercise  of  his  profession  to  bestow  a 
liberal  education  on  his  numerous  family  of  children,  and 
support  besides  one  of  the  heaviest  burdens  to  which 
the  citizens  of  that  city  were  subject,  that  of  furnishing 
as  a  tribute  a  chorus  to  the  festivals  and  religious  cere¬ 
monies. 

The  great  historian  Zenophon  makes  particular  men¬ 
tion  of  the  flute-players  of  his  country,  remarking  on 
the  splendour  and  magnificence  they  were  enabled  to 


maintain,  and  also  that  their  presence  at  all  festivals  and 
funerals  was  considered  imperatively  necessary.  Musical 
performers  in  those  days  seem,  indeed,  to  have  been  no 
w'ay  behind  those  of  our  own  times  in  regard  to  the 
large  sums  gained  by  the  exercise  of  their  professional 
talent,  for  we  read  of  a  harpist,  Amaebee,  receiving  a 
talent,  equal  to  nearly  fioo  sterling,  every  time  he  per¬ 
formed  at  a  theatre. 

Like  everything  else,  this  enthusiasm  for  music  was 
liable  to  be  carried  to  excess,  as  in  the  instance  of  a  young 
flute-player,  appropriately  named  Harmonides,  who,  at 
his  first  debut,  wishing  to  excite  the  surprise  and  enthu¬ 
siasm  of  his  auditory,  blew  with  such  force  into  his  flute 
that  he  broke  a  blood-vessel  in  his  chest  and  expired  on 
the  spot.  The  trumpeters,  too,  it  is  said,  were  often 
astonished  themselves  that  they  did  not  expire  under 
their  almost  superhuman  efforts,  especially  when  per¬ 
forming  at  the  public  games,  where  music  was  an  essen¬ 
tial  accompaniment,  and  for  perfection  in  which  art  prizes 
were  awarded  to  them.  These  trumpeters  enabled  them¬ 
selves  to  play  at  the  utmost  strength  of  their  lungs  by 
the  use  of  a  capistrum,  or  bandage,  consisting  of  two 
pieces  of  cloth,  one  of  which  encompassed  the  head  be¬ 
hind  the  ears,  while  the  other  was  placed  across  the  top 
of  the  head,  coming  down  over  the  checks.  This 
headgear  was  simply  intended  to  prevent  the  rupture 
of  the  lower  part  of  the  face  from  the  force  used  in 
blowing. 

Equally  strong  is  this  love  for  music  among  the 
modern  Greeks,  whose  power  of  improvisation  in  parti¬ 
cular  is  second  only  to  that  of  the  Italians.  There  is 
a  touching  story  told  apropos  of  the  powerful  effect  of 
improvised  descriptive  music.  Not  a  great  many  years 
ago,  in  the  Greek  province  of  Zazori  there  were  three 
brothers  belonging  to  a  highly  respectable  family  ;  the 
father  was  dead,  and  by  a  strange  and  unnatural  inver¬ 
sion  of  the  order  of  nature,  the  younger  had  become  an 
object  of  dislike  to  the  widowed  mother.  After  having 
for  a  long  time  submitted  patiently  to  her  unjust  and 
capricious  harshness,  the  poor  young  fellow  resolved  to 
exile  himself  from  his  home — how  bitter  an  act  of  penance 
only  a  Greek  can  tell — and  seek  his  fortune  among 
strangers. 

The  members  of  his  fitmily,  touched  perhaps  by  some 
latent  feelings  of  remorse,  accompanied  him  part  of  the 
way  to  the  place  of  his  destination,  Adrianople.  They 
halted  midway  in  a  valley  to  say  farewell,  and  this 
Greek  Joseph,  as  he  ascended  the  side  of  the  mountain 
which  overtopped  this  smiling  plain,  turned  round  and 
sang  an  impromptu  adieu  to  his  unnatural  relatives.  The 
words  he  used  and  the  strains  of  the  music  to  which  he 
sang  them  were  at  the  same  time  so  impassioned  and 
affecting,  and  uttered  in  tones  of  such  simple,  heart¬ 
rending  pathos,  that  even  the  mother’s  stern  heart  was 
touched,  and  she  rushed  towards  the  retreating  figure 
of  her  son  with  outstretched  arms  and  streaming  eyes, 
and  implored  him  to  remain  with  them,  solemnly  pro¬ 
mising  that  the  love  and  affection  of  which  he  had  been 
hitherto  defrauded  should  be  restored  to  him,  a  promise 
which,  the  narrator  adds,  she  faithfully  kept. 
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WHAT  A  WOMAN  DID. 

IN  TWO  PARTS. - II. 


The  Story  of  the  Fraulein’s  life  I  feel  a  hesitancy 
about  telling.  It  stands  out  so  in  my  memory  in 
in  its  quaint,  picturesque,  eloquent  broken  English, 
that  to  try  to  reproduce  it  is  like  trying  to  describe 
one  of  Teniers’s  pictures  of  peasant  life,  ikit  nothing, 
not  even  the  dulness  of  grammatical  speech,  can  rob 
it  of  all  its  flavour  of  romance,  and  no  one  but  myself 
•will  know  how  much  it  loses  in  my  hands. 

Her  father  was  a  Suabian  hunter,  and  one  of  the  king’s 
rangers.  Her  mother  was  a  daughter  of  a  subaltern 
officer.  There  were  ten  children,  of  which  my  I'rau- 
lein  and  her  twin  brother  were  the  youngest.  They 
were  poor  but  gay,  living  a  free  life  in  the  woods,  with 
venison  for  dinner  every  day.  When  the  little  Caroline 
— for  now  I  must  give  her  her  name — was  three  years 
old  her  father  died  ;  but  she  never  forgot  him,  remem¬ 
bering  to  this  day,  she  says,  more  vividly  than  almost 
anything  else  in  her  life,  how  he  used  to  come  home  in 
his  ranger’s  uniform,  and  taking  her  on  one  arm  and 
her  twin  brother  on  the  other,  toss  them  both  up  in  the 
air,  calling  her  his  little  “  rusty  angel,”  in  affectionate 
jest  at  her  freckled  skin. 

One  year  later  the  mother  died,  and  the  ten  children, 
left  with  very  little  money,  were  scattered  here  and  there, 
in  houses  of  friends  and  relatives.  Caroline  was  sent 
to  her  paternal  grandfather,  who  was  a  government  ad¬ 
vocate  in  Augsburg.  The  grandmother  had  written 
that  she  would  take  the  handsomest  of  the  six  little 
girls,  and  the  lot  fell  on  Caroline.  O,  what  a  picture 
it  was  she  drew  of  her  arrival,  late  at  night,  at  the  fine 
house  in  Augsburg!  She  was  carried,  a  poor  little 
frozen  bundle  of  baby,  into  a  groat  parlour,  where  her 
grandparents  with  a  small  party  of  friends  were  playing 
whist.  The  servant  set  her  on  the  piano  w’hile  they 
unrolled  her  w'rappings,  one  after  another,  for  it  was  a 
cold  winter  night. 

“  Then  at  last  out  cornel ;  and  they  stand  me  up  on 
the  piano,  and  my  grandmother  she  say,  ‘  Mein  Gott  I 
if  this  be  the  handsome,  what  are  the  rest  ?’  And  one 
old  servant — and  she  I  hate  all  my  life — she  put  both 
her  hands  high,  and  she  say,  ‘  Mein  Gott,  she  have  red 
hair  and  rusty  skin  !’” 

In  a  few  days,  how’ever,  the  little  red-haired,  rusty- 
skinned  child  became  the  pet  of  the  whole  house  ;  and 
from  this  time  till  her  grandmother’s  death  Caroline  was 
happy.  But  before  she  was  six  she  had  become  such 
an  unmanageable  little  hoyden,  that  her  grandparents, 
in  despair,  shut  her  up  in  a  convent  school  in  Augsburg, 
only  allowing  her  to  come  home  for  Saturdays  and 
Sundays  and  the  vacations.  In  this  school  she  spent 
seven  years,  and  came  out,  at  thirteen,  a  full-grown 
woman,  knowing  a  little  of  many  things,  but  no  one 
thing  well,  and  too  full  of  animal  life  to  be  held  with 
any  bonds.  That  very  year  came  her  first  lover,asking 
to  marry  her. 

“  My  grandfather,  he  send  for  me,  and  I  come,  like 


I  go  always,  on  one  foot,  jumping  like  cat  for  bird  ;  and 
there  sit  this  man  I  know  not ;  and  my  grandfather  he 
point  to  me,  and  he  say,  ‘  You  think  to  marry  that  child  ? 
Look  at  her  I’  ”  I  am  sure  that  the  Fraulein  was  too 
modest  to  tell  me  how  beautiful  she  was  as  a  young  girl. 
But  I  can  easily  make  the  picture  for  myself.  She  was 
above  the  medium  height,  and  very  slender  ;  her  cheeks 
were  red,  her  forehead  high  and  white  ;  her  eyes  the 
brightest  and  w'ickedest  hazel,  and  her  mouth  and  chin 
piquant  and  wilful  and  tender  and  strong,  altogether. 
Not  often  does  the  world  sec  just  such  a  face  as  she 
must  have  had  in  her  youth. 

The  next  year  the  grandmother  died?  and  now  began 
dark  days  for  Caroline.  Two  of  her  aunts,  who  had  not 
loved  her  father,  came  to  keep  her  grandfather’s  house. 
They  locked  up  her  piano.  They  took  away  the 
pretty  clothes  her  grandmother  had  given  her.  They 
gave  her  more  and  more  hard  work  to  do,  until  in  one 
short  year  she  was  like  a  servant  in  the  house.  Then 
they  sent  her  away  to  another  aunt’s  house,  on  pretence 
of  a  visit,  and  kept  her  there  three  months  ;  and  when 
she  returned,  she  found  that  her  grandfather,  who  was 
now  very  old  and  imbecile,  had  married  a  new  wife. 

“  Now  came  for  me  the  worst  of  all  the  time.  My 
grand  hither ’s  wife,  she  say,  ‘  You  must  not  stay  here, 
I  will  not  have,  you  are  too  fine  lady.  You  can  go  earn 
your  bread  like  others.’  And  I  say,  ‘  O,  what  can  I  do  ? 
I  nothing  know,  where  can  I  go  ?  .And,  my  lady,  I  are 
only  fifteen  when  she  tell  me  to  go  make  a  living  for 
myself.” 

The  grandfather  was  too  old  and  feeble  to  interfere, 
and  moreover  had  been  prejudiced  againet  Caroline  by 
his  wife  and  daughters.  So  the  child  went  out  into  the 
world,  with  a  little  bundle  of  clothes,  and  a  few  gulden 
in  her  pocket.  She  had  about  one  hundred  dollars  a 
year  from  her  fiither’s  estate,  which  luckily  was  in  the 
hands  of  a  trustee,  or  the  cruel  aunts  would  have  robbed 
her  of  that.  A  kind  neighbour  took  her  in  and  tried 
to  cheer  her  ;  but  her  heart  was  broken.  “  All  day, 
my  lady,  I  cry  and  I  cry,  till  I  look  so  'ugly  nobody 
would  take  such  ugly  girl  to  live  in  house  for  servant. 
My  face  get  quite  another  shape.” 

At  last  the  good  neighbour  came  home  one  day  in 

great  delight,  and  told  Caroline  that  the  Baroness - 

had  seen  her  in  church,  and  liked  her  face  so  much  that 
she  had  asked  her  name,  and  now  sent  to  know  if  she 
would  come-  and  live  with  her  as  nurse  for  her  three 
little  children. 

“  This  arc  like  help  from  Heaven,  my  lady ;  and 
when  I  go  to  baroness,  she  take  me  by  chin,  and  she 
say,  ‘  Would  you  like  to  live  in  my  house  ?’  And  I  cry 
so,  I  can  no  more  speak,  and  I  say,  ‘  O,  I  glad  of  any 
house,  so  I  have  home.’  ” 

For  three  years  she  lived  with  the  baroness,  w'ho 
proved  a  kind  and  wise  mistress.  The  little  children 
were  sweet  and  lovable,  and  “  I  think  I  stay  in  that 
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house  till  my  time  come  to  be  died,”  said  the  Fraulein, 
with  tender,  wet  eyes.  But  one  day  came  a  sharp, 
authoritative  letter  from  her  grandfather,  ordering  her 
to  return  at  once. 

“  I  get  great  afraid,  I  think  he  wish  to  me  kill,  and  I 
would  not  go  ;  but  the  baroness  say,  ‘  No,  he  are  your 
grandfather,  you  must  go.’  So  I  go,  and  my  grandfather 
he  look  at  me  with  such  angry  eyes  I  am  sick,  I  cannot 
stand  up  ;  and  he  say,  ‘  The  baron  love  you  too  much. 
You  are  vile,  bad  girl.  You  go  no  more  to  his  house. 
I  will  you  shut  up.’  ” 

Cruel,  idle  tongues  had  done  poor  Caroline  this  harm. 
Probably  tlie  scandal  rose  from  the  careless  jest  of  some 
thoughtless  man  or  woman,  who  had  observed  the 
beautiful  face  of  the  young  nursery-maid  in  the  baron’s 
house.  “  I  should  make  lie,  my  lady,”  said  the  Frau¬ 
lein  here,  “  if  I  say  that  the  baron  speak  ever  to  me  one 
word  not  like  my  father.  He  good  man.” 

After  a  few  wretched  weeks  in  the  grandfather’s 
house,  Caroline  found  a  second  home  in  the  family  of 

the  Countess  -  of  Augsburg.  Here  she  lived  for 

seven  years  as  lady’s-maid  to  the  old  countess,  who 
loved  her  much.  “  But  the  young  countess,  she  love 
me  not.  She  hate  me.  It  are  like  cat  see  dog  always 
when  we  see  each  other,  we  so  hate ;  but  my  old 
countess,  she  say  always  to  me,  ‘  O  Caroline,  have 
patient,  have  patient ;  for  my  sake  go  you  not  away.’  ” 
At  last  came  a  day  when,  for  some  trifling  provocation, 
the  young  countess  took  Caroline’s  two  ears  in  her  noble 
hands,  and  Jerked  her  head  violently  back  and  forth, 
until  the  girl  could  hardly  see. 

“  Many  time,  my  lady,  I  say  to  her,  ‘  Take  your  hands 
away,  I  will  not  from  any  man  this  bear  ■'  and  at  last, 
my  lady,  I  make  so,”  said  the  I'raulein,  hitting  out  from 
the  shoulder  with  a  great  thrust  which  a  prize-fighter 
might  admire,  “  and  she  go  back  against  the  wall ;  and 
the  old  count,  he  come  flying  and  scream,  ‘  You  kill  my 
daughter,  you  shall  to  prison  go.’  And  he  put  his  hand 
on  me,  and  I  make  so  again,  my  lady,  that  he  go  back 
against  the  other  wall.  O,  I  was  strong  like  one  hun¬ 
dred  men  !  And  my  poor  old  countess  she  come  with 
her  two  hands  tight,  and  she  cry,  ‘  O  Caroline,  Caroline, 
be  not  like  this  ;  go  not  away  from  me.’  And  I  say  to 
her,  ‘  My  dear  lady,  I  no  more  can  bear.  I  go  away 
to-night ;  and  I  go  to  my  room,  and  in  middle  of  my 
angry  I  stop  to  laugh  to  see  the  old  count  like  he  pinned 
to  the  wall  where  I  put  him  with  my  one  arm,  and  the 
young  countess  like  she  pinned  to  the  other  wall,  where 
I  put  her  with  my  other  arm.” 

In  an  hour  Caroline  had  packed  her  boxes,  and  was 
ready  to  leave  the  house,  but  she  found  herself  a  prisoner 
in  her  room.  The  door  was  firmly  locked,  and  to  all 
her  ciies  she  could  get  no  answer.  All  night  long  she 
walked  up  and  down,  with  her  bonnet  and  cloak  on. 
At  eight  in  the  morning  the  bell  rang  as  usual  for  her 
to  go  to  the  countess.  “  Ha  !”  say  1,  “  the  old  count 
he  think  I  go  to  my  lady,  for  her  I  so  love.  But  I  open 
my  door,  I  have  heard  he  come  like  cat  and  unlock  with 
key  ;  and  I  go  straight  to  big  door  of  great  hall  -,  and 
at  door  stand  old  count,  and  he  say,  ‘  W  hat  mean  you  ? 
Go  to  the  countess.’  And  I  say,  ‘  No  ;  I  go  no  more 
to  countess,  I  go  to  burgomaster.’  And  I  look  at  he 


so  he  no  more  dare  move.  I  think,”  with  a  chuckle  of 
delight  at  the  memory,  “he  no  more  wish  to  feel  how 
heavy  are  my  hand,  for  he  are  poor  little  man.  I 
could  him  kill,  like  chicken,  and  so  he  know  very 
well.” 

Straight  to  the  burgomaster  the  excited  Caroline 
went,  and  told  her  story.  For  once  a  burgomaster  was 
on  the  side  of  right ;  reprimanded  the  count  severely, 
and  compelled  him  to  give  up  all  Caroline’s  boxes,  and 
pay  her  the  full  sum  due  of  her  wages.  Now  she  was, 
for  the  first  time  for  many  years,  thoroughly  happy.  She 
had  saved  money  in  her  seven  years’  service,  and  she 
had  become  a  skilful  dressmaker.  She  hired  a  little 
apartment,  and  sent  for  an  old  servant  who  had  been 
fond  of  her  in  her  childhood. 

Old  Monika  was  only  too  glad  to  come  and  live  once 
more  with  her  young  mistress  ;  and  as  for  Caroline,  after 
ten  years  of  serving,  to  be  once  more  independent,  to 
have  an  affectionate  waiting-woman  ready  to  do  her 
bidding — “  it  was  like  Heaven,  my  lady.  In  morning, 
Monika  she  bring  me  my  bath,  like  I  lady  again-,  and 
she  say,  ‘  Fraulein,  my  Fraulein.’  And  I  make  my  eyes 
like  I  sleep,  sleep,  so  that  I  can  hear  her  say  ‘  my  Frau¬ 
lein  ’  many  times,  it  so  me  please.  Then  she  be  fear 
that  I  died  ;  and  she  come  close  and  take  me  by  shoulder ; 
and  then  I  give  jump  quick  out  of  bed,  and  make  her 
great  fright  and  great  laugh.  But  always  I  eat  with  my 
Monika,  as  if  I  not  lady,  for  I  say,  I  too  have  been 
servant ;  and  I  cannot  eat  by  self ;  I  have  not  hungry  -, 
and  I  love  my  old  Monika  very  much.” 

The  good  countess  sent  all  her  friends  to  Caroline, 
and  in  a  short  time  she  had  more  dressmaking  than  she 
could  do,  even  with  Monika’s  help  ;  but  she  would  not 
employ  workwomen.  She  tried  the  experiment  once, 
and  had  a  seamstress  for  three  months,  but  she  could 
not  endure  the  trouble  and  annoyance  of  it.  “  O  my 
lady,  I  get  in  such  great  angry  with  she,  she  make  so 
stupid  things.  I  send  she  away.  I  think  I  be  died  with 
angry,  if  she  not  go.” 

It  was,  after  all,  but  a  bare  living  that  one  woman’s 
hands  could  earn  with  a  needle  in  Augsburg,  in  those 
days.  Caroline  and  her  Monika  had  only  about  two 
hundred  dollars  a  year. 

“  How  could  you  live  on  so  little  money,  dear  Frau¬ 
lein  ?”  said  I. 

“  O  my  lady,  in  those  time  all  are  so  cheap.  I  get 
pound  of  meat  for  nine  kreutzers,  now  it  are  twenty.  I 
get  quart  of  milk  for  three  kreutzers,  now  it  are  five  I 
get  nine  eggs  for  four  kreutzers,  now  I  must  pay  two 
kreutzers  for  one  egg  ;  and  in  Augsburg  then  I  buy  for 
one  kreutzer  all  vegetable  Monika  and  I  eat  for  two 
day,  and  now  in  my  house  in  Munich  I  give  six  kreut¬ 
zers  for  what  I  must  give  one  person  at  one  time.” 

Even  at  these  low  prices  they  had  to  live  sparingly  : 
one  half-pound  of  meat  three  times  a  week  ;  never  any¬ 
thing  but  coffee  and  bread  for  breakfast ;  once  a  week 
a  glass  of  wine.  But  Caroline  was  happy  and  content. 

“  Never  did  I  think  to  ask  God  for  more  than  I  have. 
I  are  so  glad  with  my  Monika  ;  and  I  sing  at  my  sew 
all  day.  ” 

But  fate  was  spinning  a  new  tint  into  Caroline’s  life. 
In  the  spring  of  her  third  year  of  dressmaking  she  found 
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herself  seized  with  a  sudden  ambition  to  go  to  Munich 
and  get  new  fashions. 

“  It  are  great  journey  for  me  to  take  alone ;  and  I  had 
not  money  that  Monika  go  too ;  I  know  I  need  not  to 
go ;  but  I  cannot  be  free  night  nor  day  from  thinking  I 
will  to  Munich  go,  and  get  fashion  for  my  ladies.” 

On  the  fourth  day  after  her  arrival  in  Munich,  the 
poor  solitary  Augsburg  dressmaker  was  taken  ill  with  a 
terrible  fever.  In  great  fright,  the  lodging-house  keeper 
had  her  carried  to  the  hospital,  and  gave  herself  no 
further  concern  about  the  friendless  stranger.  There 
poor  Caroline  lay  in  a  crowded  ward,  so  delirious  with 
fever  that  she  could  not  speak  intelligently,  and  yet,  by 
one  of  those  inexplicable  mental  freaks  sometimes  seen 
in  such  cases,  quite  aware  of  all  which  was  passing 
about  her.  She  heard  the  doctors  pronounce  her  case 
hopeless ;  she  knew  v/hen  they  cut  off  her  beautiful 
hair,  but  she  tried  in  vain  to  speak,  or  to  refrain  from 
speaking  when  the  mad  raving  impulse  seized  her. 

At  length  one  night,  the  third  night,  between  twelve 
and  one  o’clock,  she  suddenly  opened  her  eyes,  and  saw 
a  tall  man  bending  over  her  bed,  with  a  candle  in  one 
hand. 

“  O  my  lady,  never  can  I  tell  what  I  saw  in  his  face  ; 
never,  my  lady,  have  you  seen  so  beautiful  faces.  I  say 
to  myself,  ‘  Oh,  I  think  I  be  died,  and  this  are  the  Jesu 
Christ ;  or  if  I  not  be  died,  this  are  my  darling  for  all 
my  life.’  And  he  smile,  and  say,  ‘  Are  you  better  ?’ 
'And  I  shut  my  eyes,  and  I  say  to  myself,  *  I  will  not 
speak.  It  are  Jesu  Christ.”’ 

This  was  the  young  Dr.  Anton - ,  who  had  been, 

from  the  moment  Caroline  was  brought  into  the  hospital, 
so  untiring  a  watcher  at  her  bedside,  that  all  his  fellow- 
students  persecuted  him  with  raillery. 

“  But  my  Anton  he  say  to  them  :  *  I  do  not  know 
what  it  are,  I  think  that  beautiful  girl’  (for,  my  lady, 
all  peoples  do  call  me  beautiful ;  you  would  not  now 
think,  now  I  am  such  ugly,  thick  old  woman)  ‘  I  think 
that  beautiful  girl  die.  But  if  she  not  die,  she  are  my 
wife.  You  can  laugh,  all  you ;  but  I  have  no  other 
wife  in  this  world.” 

It  was  in  very  few  words  that  my  Fraulein  told  me 
this  part  of  her  story.  But  we  were  two  women,  looking 
into  each  other’s  w'et  eyes,  and  I  knew  all  she  did  not  say. 

They  could  not  be  married,  Anton  and  Caroline ;  for 
the  paternal  government  of  Bavaria,  not  liking  to  have 
too  large  pauper  families  left  on  its  hands,  forbids  men 
to  marry  until  they  can  deposit  a  certain  sum  in  govern¬ 
ment  trust  for  the  support  of  their  families,  if  they  die. 
Anton  had  not  a  cent  in  the  world  :  neither  had  Caro¬ 
line.  For  four  years  they  worked  and  waited,  he  getting 
slowly  but  surely  in  practice ;  she  laying  by  a  gulden 
at  a  time  out  of  her  earnings.  Once  in  four  weeks  he 
came  to  Augsburg  to  sec  her,  sometimes  to  stay  a  day, 
sometimes  only  a  few  hours. 

‘  ‘  It  took  so  much  money  for  Journey,  he  could  not 
more  often  come.  But  he  say,  ‘  My  liebling,  I  may  die 
before  we  can  marry  -,  I  will  make  sure  to  kiss  you  once 
in  four  week.’  ” 

There  was,  perhaps,  a  prophetic  instinct  in  Anton’s 
heart.  Before  the  end  of  the  fourth  year  his  health 
failed,  and  he  was  obliged  to  leave  blunich,  and  go 


home  to  his  mother’s  house.  For  six  months  Caroline 
did  not  see  him.  Week  by  week  came  sadder  and 
sadder  letters.  Anton  was  dying  of  consumption.  At 
last  his  mother  wrote,  “  If  you  want  to  see  Anton  alive, 
come.” 

At  sight  of  Caroline  he  revived,  so  much  so  that  the 
physician  said,  if  he  had  no  return  of  hemorrhage,  he 
might  possibly  live  three  months ;  longer  than  that  he 
could  not  hold  out. 

O  cruel  paternal  government  of  Bavaria  !  Flere  were 
this  m.an  and  woman  held  apart  from  each  other,  even 
in  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  by  the  humane 
law  providing  against  pauper  children. 

The  one  desire  left  in  Anton’s  heart  was  to  be  moved 
to  Augsburg,  and  die  in  Caroline’s  house.  He  and  his 
mother  were  not  in  sympathy  -,  the  family  was  large 
and  poor ;  he  w'as  in  the  way.  Then  Caroline  said 
“  Come.” 

“  O  my  lady,  you  think  not  it  w.is  harpi.  His  mother 
she  go  on  knees  to  me,  and  say,  ‘  Take  Anton  with 
you.’  And  I  know  I  can  keep  him  alive  many  weeks 
in  my  house ;  he  will  be  so  glad  when  he  are  alone 
with  me,  he  will  not  die  so  soon.  No  one  could  speak 
harm  of  me,  for  this  man  I  lead  like  little  child,  and  lift 
in  my  arms,  he  are  so  sick.” 

So  Qiroline  gave  up  her  apartment  in  Augsburg, 
hired  a  little  farmhouse  just  out  of  the  city,  and  took 
her  lover  home  to  die.  The  farm  was  just  large  enough 
for  her  to  keep  two  cows  and  raise  a  few  vegetables. 
The  house  had  but  one  good  room,  and  that  was  fitted 
up  for  Anton.  Caroline  and  Monika  slept  in  two  little 
closets  which  opened  from  the  kitchen.  Before  daylight 
Monika  went  into  the  city  to  sell  milk  and  vegetables  ; 
while  she  was  gone  Caroline  took  care  of  the  stable  and 
the  animals,  and  worked  in  the  garden.  Not  one 
kreutzer’s  worth  of  .  •  k  did  they  hire.  The  two 
women’s  hands  did  all. 

In  the  sweet  country  air,  and  in  the  sight  of  Caroline, 
Anton  grew  daily  stronger,  until  at  the  end  of  three 
months  he  could  walk  a  few  rods  without  leaning  on 
her  arm,  and  hope  sprang  up  once  more  in  their  hearts. 

Then,  lured  by  that  illusive  dream  which  has  cost 
so  many  dying  men  and  women  so  dear,  they  started  for 
Italy  to  escape  the  severe  winter  winds  of  Augsburg. 
They  went  in  a  little  one-horse  waggon,  journeying  a 
few  miles  a  day,  resting  at  farmhouses,  where  the  brave 
Caroline  took  care  of  her  own  horse,  like  a  man,  and 
then  paid  for  their  lodging  by  a  day’s  dressmaking  for 
the  w'omen  of  the  himily.  In  this  way  they  spent  two 
months  ;  but  Anton  grew  feebler  instead  of  better,  and 
when  they  reached  home  Caroline  lifted  him  in  her  arms, 
and  carried  him  from,  the  waggon  to  the  bed. 

“  When  I  lay  him  down,  he  look  up  in  my  face  with 
such  look,  and  he  say  :  ‘  Liebling,  it  are  no  use.  I 
have  spent  all  my  money  for  nothing.  Now  I  die.’  ” 

The  journey,  cheaply  as  they  had  made  it,  had  used 
up  every  kreutzer  of  their  earnings  which  had  been  put 
by  towards  their  marriage.  Now  they  had  nothing, 
except  what  Caroline  could  earn,  with  now  and  then  a 
little  help  from  Anton’s  mother.  But  Caroline’s  heait 
never  failed  her ;  she  thought  of  but  one  thing,  the 
keeping  Anton  alive. 
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“  All  day,  my  lady,  it  arc  as  if  I  see  Death  stand  at 
door ;  and  I  look  at  him  in  eyes,  and  I  say,  ‘  You  get 
away !  I  give  not  Anton  to  you  yet.  O  jesu  Christ, 
let  me  keep  my  Anton  one  day  the  more,’  ” 

And  she  kept  him  day  by  day,  until  the  doctors  said 
his  life  was  a  miracle ;  and  Anton  himself  said  to  her 
sometimes — 

“  Oh,  liebling,  let  me  go  ;  it  is  better  for  you  that  I 
die.” 

At  last  the  day  came,  but  it  was  nearly  at  the  end  of 
tlic  second  year.  It  was  late  in  the  spring.  Anton  had 
not  left  his  room  for  weeks  ;  but  one  morning  he  said 
to  her  that  he  thought  he  would  like  to  sit  under  the 
trees  once  more. 

“  And  O  my  lady,  the  minute  he  say  that  I  know  he 
think  it  are  his  last  day.  So  I  dress  him  in  warm 
clothes,  and  I  carry  him  out  in  my  arms,  and  put  him 
in  big  chair  I  make  myself  out  of  old  died  tree ;  and 
the  sun  it  shine,  shine,  O  so  warm !  and  I  read  to  him 
out  of  book  he  like.  But  I  see  he  no  more  hear,  and 
very  quick  he  say,  ‘  Come  close  to  me and  I  go  close, 
and  he  put  his  two  hands'  on  my  face  and  say  :  ‘  Lieb¬ 
ling,  I  think  God  be  always  good  to  you  for  your  good 
to  me.’  And  then  he  point  with  finger  that  1  take  him 
in  house  ;  and  Monika  and  I  we  have  but  just  get  him 
in  bed,  when  he  fall  back,  and  are  died  in  one  minute ; 
and,  my  lady,  I  can  say  true,  that  in  the  first  minute  I 
was  glad  for  my  Anton  that  he  have  no  more  pain.” 

Soon  after  Anton  was  buried  came  Anton’s  second 
cousin,  Herr  Bridmacher,  to  see  Caroline.  The  Herr 
Bridmacher  owned  a  great  farm  of  seven  hundred  acres 
near  Starnberg.  By  this  time  all  Anton’s  friends,  fiir 
and  near,  had  heard  of  the  faithful  and  beautitul  Caro¬ 
line,  who  had  so  well  administered  the  little  farm,  and 
made  Anton’s  last  months  so  comfortable.  Herr 
Bridmacher  offered  her  good  v'ages  and  absolute 
control  of  the  farm.  It  was  the  very  life  she  most 
liked,  and  it  offered  an  escape  from  Augsburg,  the 
very  air  of  which  had  become  insupportable  to  her. 
She  accepted  the  offer  immediately,  and  at  the  end  of  a 
week  was  walking  by  Herr  Bridmacher ’s  side,  up  the 
broad  road  of  Brentonrede  farm. 

“  O  my  lady,  my  heart  he  go  down  in  me  when  I 
see  that  farm.  The  Herr  Bridmacher  he  have  been 
fool.  He  have  the  same  thing  in  the  same  field  all  his 
life,  till  the  ground  be  no  more  good  ;  and  he  are  so 
mean,  he  have  on  that  seven  hundred  acre  only  seven 
servant ;  he  have  four  coos,  three  hor^e,  and  two  pair 
oxen,  and  one  are  lame.  And  the  house,  it  be  shame 
to  sec  such  house ;  it  let  water  come  in  in  many  place  ; 
and  the  floor  it  go  up  and  it  go  down,  like  the  cellar 
are  all  of  hills.  And  I  say  to  him  :  ‘  It  are  well  for 
you,  Herr  Bridmacher,  that  I  not  see  your  fine  farm 
before  I  come.  But  I  have  my  word  given,  and  I  go 
not  back.  I  stay.’  Then  he  begin  to  make  great 
compliment  to  me,  how  he  think  I  do  all  well.  But  I 
say  :  ‘  O,  thank  you,  I  not  wish  to  hear.  Y’ou  think 
to  journey,  you  have  me  told.  The  sooner  you  go  the 
better  I  like.  Good  night,  sir.’  So  I  go  to  my  bed  , 
but  all  night  the  wind  he  blow  my  window's  so  I  can¬ 
not  to  sleep ;  but  I  say  to  myself,  ‘  Caroline,  if  only 
that  fool  go  away,  here  are  splendid  farm  for  you.’  So 


I  am  quite  quiet.  And  in  the  morning,  Herr  Brid¬ 
macher  he  say :  ‘  Good  morning,  good  morning.  I 
start  to  Italy  to-morrow ;’  and  I  say,  ‘  I  very  glad  to 
hear  that.  You  stay  two  years,  I  hope.’  And  when 
he  go  down  the  road  I  stand  at  door,  and  1  snap  my 
tw'o  hands  after  he,  and  I  say,  ‘  Long  journey  to  you, 
my  mastei-.’  ” 

With  short  intervals  of  interruption  and  annoyance 
from  Herr  Bridmacher,  Caroline  had  the  management 
of  Brentonrede  farm  for  eleven  years.  At  the  end  of  that 
time  Brentonrede  owned  seventy-five  cows,  eight  horses, 
eight  pairs  of  oxen,  twenty-four  calves,  and  two 
hundred  chickens.  There  were  twenty-five  work¬ 
people — seventeen  men  and  eight  women.  The  house 
was  in  perfect  repair,  and  the  place  had  more  than 
doubled  in  value.  Just  before  Caroline  came  to  him 
the  poor  silly  Herr  Bridmacher  had  offered  it  for  sale 
for  sixty  thousand  gulden  (about  twenty-five  thousand 
dollars)  ;  after  she  left  him  he  sold  it  for  one  hundred 
and  forty  thousand  gulden. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  reproduce  the  Fraulein’s 
graphic  and  picturesque  story  of  her  life  during  this 
time.  She  had  no  neighbours,  but  she  was  never 
lonely.  Her  whole  soul  was  in  her  work.  At  three 
o’clock  every  morning  she  rose,  and  gave  the  labourers 
their  first  meal  at  four.  Five  times  a  day  they  were 
fed,  the  Brentonrede  people  at  four  in  the  morning, 
bread,  soup,  and  potatoes  ;  at  eight,  bread  and  milk,  or 
bread  and  beer ;  at  eleven,  knoedels,*  with  which  they 
had  either  meat,  pudding,  or  cui  Is  ;  at  four,  bread  and 
beer  -,  and  at  six  or  eight,  bread  and  soup. 

One  of  her  greatest  troubles  in  the  outset  was  the 
religiousness  of  her  workpeople  —  the  number  of 
paternosters  they  insisted  on  saying  every  morning  in 
the  little  chapel  on  the  place. 

“  O  my  lady,”  she  said,  “  I  wish  you  could  see  that 
chapel.  Such  a  Mother  Goddess  never  did  I  see  in  my 
life.  She  look  so  like  fool,  that  when  I  go  first  in  I 
make  that  I  drop  something  on  floor  I  cannot  find,  so  I 
put  my  face  close  to  floor  that  they  not  see  me  laugh. 
But  I  make  she  all  clean  ;  and  I  make  chapel  all  clean  ; 
and  then  I  say  to  men  :  ‘  Very  well ;  if  you  need  pray 
fourteen  paternosters  on  week-day,  you  need  pray 
fourteen  paternosters  on  Sunday.  So  many  as  you 
pray  on  week-day,  it  are  my  order  that  you  pray  on 
Sunday,  if  you  work  at  Brentonrede.’  Then  they 
grumble,  and  they  tell  the  priest.  They  like  not  to 
take  time  that  are  their  own  time  on  Sunday  to  say 
fourteen  paternosters  but  they  like  better  to  say 
paternosters  in  my  time  than  to  dig  in  field.  So  the 
priest  he  put  on  his  big  hat,  and  he  come  to  door,  and 
knock,  knock ;  and  I  go ;  and  he  say,  ‘  Are  you  the 
Fraulein  of  Brentonrede?’  And  I  say,  ‘  Yes,  father,  I 
are  she.’  And  then  he  begin  to  say,  ‘  Now,  my 
daughter,’  with  long  face  ;  and  then  he  tell  me  that  he 
are  told  I  have  pigs  in  the  chapel,  and  that  I  will  not 
let  the  people  to  pray.  And  I  say,  ‘  O  no,  that  are  not 
true.’  And  I  take  he  to  chapel,  and  show  how  clean 
it  are  ;  and  only  I  have  in  corner  two  big  bottle  of 

•  Kiiocdols  aro  dumplings  made  of  flour,  clioppod  herbs,  and  some¬ 
times  a  little  ham.  They  are  the  common  food  of  farmers  throughout 
Germany. 
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vitriol,  which  I  have  afraici  to  keep  in  house,  because  it 
arc  such  danger  ;  and  I  tell  him  I  think  Holy  Mother 
Goddess  will  be  so  good  to  keep  it  safe,  that  it  blow 
not  up  the  house.  And  he  say  that  are  no  harm,  but 
why  do  I  not  let  the  people  to  pray  ?  And  I  tell  him 
that  I  say  not  the  people  shall  not  pray.  "1  say  they 
shall  pray  fourteen  paternoster  on  Sunday,  if  they 
pray  fourteen  paternoster  on  week-day ;  and  since 
then  they  pray  but  one  paternoster  on  week-day,  so 
that  they  take  not  time  from  their  Sunday.  And  he 
scratch  his  head  very  hard,  and  know  not  what  to  say 
me  to  that ;  and  then  I  give  him  good  bottle  wine  and 
a  cheese,  and  I  say,  ‘  Now,  father,  it  cannot  be  in  this 
world  that  we  believe  all  what  are  telled.  I  do  not 
believe  what  are  telled  of  you,  and  do  you  not  believe 
any  more  what  are  telled  of  me.’  And  he  get  so  red  in 
the  face,  for  he  know  all  peoples  say  his  housekeeper 
arc  wife  to  he  ;  and  so  he  shake  my  hand,  and  he  go 
away.  And  always  I  hear  after  that  he  say,  ‘  The 
Fraulein  of  lirentonrede  she  arc  good  woman  ;  she  are 
good  Catholic.’  But  he  know  in  his  heart  I  laugh 
at  he.” 

How  she  gloated  over  some  of  her  harvest  memories 
— of  wonderful  afternoons  in  which  more  loads  of  hay 
were  piled  up  in  Brentonrede  barns  than  had  ever  been 
known  to  be  got  in  in  one  afternoon  before  !  One  par¬ 
ticular  wheat  harvest,  I  remember,  she  mentioned.  She 
had  seen  at  noon  that  a  heavy  storm  was  coming  up. 
Whole  acres  of  wheat  were  lying  cut,  ready  to  be  made 
up  into  sheaves.  “  Then  I  call  all  the  men  and  women, 
and  I  say,  ‘  If  all  the  wheat  arc  in  before  dark,  I  give 
you  one  cask  beer,  and  two  ehccse,  and  all  bread  you 
can  cat,  and  a  dance.’  I  think  not  it  could  be  ;  but  I 
work  with  them  myself,  and  I  tie  up  with  the  straw  till 
my  hands  they  bleed,  O  so  much  -,  but  I  nothing  care. 
And  the  wheat  it  are  all  in,  my  lady,  before  nine  o’clock 
— twenty-five  waggon-loads  in  one  afternoon  ;  and  in  all 
the  country  they  tell  it  for  one  great  story  that  it  was 
done  in  Brentonrede.” 

The  Brentonrede  farm  soon  became  well  known  in 
the  whole  region  about  Starnberg.  Herr  Bridmacher’s 
friends  used  to  make  it  a  stopping-place  in  their  drives  ; 
and  the  Fraulein  often  entertained  parties  of  them  at  tea 
or  luncheon.  She  was  very  proud  of  doing  the  honours 
of  lirentonrede  and  to  these  parties,  and  to  her  two 
years  of  close  intercourse  with  the  invalid  Anton,  she 
owed  a  certain  saviir  faire,  which,  added  to  her  native 
gracefulness  and  quickness  of  comprehension,  would 
prevent  her  ever  being  embarrassed,  I  think,  in  any 
situation. 

In  the  tenth  year  of  her  Brentonrede  life  came  a 
burgomaster  from  a  neighbouring  town  to  ask  her  to 
marry  him.  By  this  time  her  love  for  Anton  had  taken 
the  healthful  shape  of  tender,  regretful  memory,  which 
made  no  sorrow  in  her  active,  useful  life,  and  set  no 
barrier  between  her  and  other  men.  But  hcT  heart  was 
wedded  to  Brentonrede  farm.  So,  like  a  true  diplo¬ 
matist,  site  told  Herr  Bridmacher  of  this  offer,  and 
asked  his  advice. 

“  I  know  very  well  he  not  like  that  I  leave  farm. 
He  know  he  cannot  make  farm  by  hcsclf.  I  think  he 
will  marry  me  hesclf,  to  keep  me  for  farm.  I  not  love 


he.  O  no,  my  lady,  I  love  no  man  after  my  Anton. 
But  I  know  he  go  on  journey  every  year,  sometimes  for 
two  three  year,  and  I  think  I  like  very  well  to  be  his 
wife,  and  stay  on  farm  while  he  go.” 

The  Herr  Bridmacher  took  the  same  view  of  it  that 
Caroline  did.  Of  course  he  could  not  have  her  leave 
the  farm  ;  so  he  said  he  would  marry  her  when  he  came 
back  from  Italy — from  a  year’s  journey  on  which  he 
was  about  starting.  The  burgomaster  was  sent  away, 
and  Caroline  went  contentedly  on  with  her  farming  for 
another  year.  When  Herr  Bridmacher  returned,  and 
their  marriage  was  again  discussed,  the  c^uestion  of 
settlements  came  up,  and  upon  this  they  fell  our. 
Caroline  was  firm  in  her  demand  that  Brentonrede 
should  be  settled  on  her  and  her  children. 

“  I  know  very  well,  my  lady,  that  all  his  people 
fine  people.  They  think  I  am  only  poor  work-girl  who 
can  make  farm.  Never  I  wish  to  go  as  his  wife  into 
one  of  their  house.  It  are  only  for  love  of  farm  that  I 
marry  he ;  if  he  die,  and  I  not  have  farm,  what  I  do 
then  ?” 

But  Herr  Bridmacher  was  equally  firm.  He  would 
settle  money  on  her,  but  not  Brentonrede.  Money 
Caroline  would  not  have,  not  even  if  it  were  enough  to 
buy  another  farm.  It  was  Brentonrede  she  loved,  and 
she  did  not  in  the  least  love  Herr  Bridmacher.  “  I 
know  all  the  time  he  are  fool,  and  like  mule,  beside,” 
she  said  ;  adding  with  the  gravest  simplicity,  “  But  I 
know  he  have  been  for  ten  year  the  most  time  away 
from  Brentonrede,  and  I  think  when  I  are  his  wife  he 
like  it  not  even  so  much  than  before.” 

So  Caroline  and  Herr  Bridmacher  parted  in  great 
anger.  With  her  savings  she  bought  a  little  house  in 
the  suburbs  of  Munich.  But  the  city  air  oppressed 
her.  Her  occupation  was  gone.  At  the  end  of  a  year 
she  sold  the  house  for  two  thousand  gulden  more  than 
she  gave  for  it,  and  bought  another,  farther  out  of  the 
city,  with  a  few  acres  of  ground  about  it.  Here  she 
lived  as  she  had  in  Augsburg,  keeping  one  servant, 
three  cows,  hens  and  chickens,  and  working  all  day  in 
a  vegetable  and  flower  garden. 

“  O  my  lady,  it  are  like  one  picture,  when  I  have 
work  there  one  year.  Not  one  inch  in  all  my  place  but 
have  a  fine  green  leaf  or  flower  growing  on  he ;  all 
peoples  that  drive  by  from  Munich,  they  stop  and  they 
look  and  they  look,  and  I  are  so  proud  when  I  hear 
them  say,  ‘  It  are  all  one  woman  that  do  this  with  her 
own  hands.’  ” 

One  afternoon  as  the  Fraulein  sat  alone  in  her  little 
sunny  parlour,  there  was  a  ring  at  the  door. 

“  I  go,  and  I  see,  O  such  nice  Englishman.  I  have 
he  seen  before,  many  time;,  stands  to  look  in  my 
garden.  He  are  priest  I  know  by  his  dress — priest  of 
your  church,  my  lady.  Then  he  say,  ‘  Do  you  live  here 
alone  ?’  And  I  say,  ‘  Yes.’  And  then  he  try  to  say 
more,  but  he  cannot  German  speak,  and  I  no  English 
understand.  So  he  laugh,  and  he  say,  ‘  I  come  again 
with  my  wife.  She  can  all  say  in  German.’  ” 

The  next  day  he  came  back  with  his  wife,  and  the 
thing  they  had  to  say  was  no  more  nor  less  than-  to 
tell  the  Fraulein  they  were  coming  to  spend  the  summer 
in  her  house.  Her  face  and  the  face  of  her  garden  had 
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been  such  magnets  to  them,  that  their  hearts  were  set 
on  coming  to  live  for  six  months  where  they  could  see 
both  every  day. 

“  I  say,  ‘  But  I  know  not  how  to  do  for  high  people. 
I  cannot  make  that  you  have  comfortable.’  But  they 
say,  ‘  We  will  show  you  all.  We  want  little.’  And  so 
they  come.  They  take  my  two  rooms  upstairs  ;  and 
they  sit  all  day  in  my  garden  ;  and  the  lady,  she  grow 
so  fat,  and  she  say  she  are  never  so  happy  in  all  her 
life  as  in  my  house ;  and  they  are,  now  these  seven 
years,  my  best  friends  in  the  world.” 

These  best  friends  of  the  Fraulein’s  were  an  English 
clergyman  and  his  wife ;  and  her  acquaintance  with 
them  was  one  of  the  crises  in  her  romantic  life.  In  the 
autumn,  when  it  was  necessary  for  them  to  go  back  to 
Munich,  they  persuaded  her  to  sell  her  little  farm 
(which  was  not  so  profitable  as  pretty)  and  take  part  of 
a  house  in  the  city,  and  rent  apartments.  She  entered 
with  many  misgivings  on  this  untried  experiment ;  but 
her  shrewd,  sagacious  nature  was  as  successful  here  as 
in  remodelling  Herr  Bridmacher’s  exhausted  farm. 
She  has  lived  in  Munich  for  seven  years.  Her 
apartment  has  never,  for  one  month,  stood  empty,  and 
she  is  only  waiting  for  the  opportunity  to  add  to  it 
another  whole  floor.  She  has  nearly  paid  for  her  furni¬ 
ture,  which  is  all  thoroughly  good  and  satisfactory,  and 
she  says  :  “  If  I  spare  (save)  very  much  and  spend  not 
on  nothings,  I  think  in  six  year  I  have  enough  money 
to  go  live  as  I  like  in  country,  and  have  garden.”  She 
yearns  for  green  fields  and  the  smell  of  the  earth.  I 


am  not  sure  that  the  English  clergyman  did  well  to 
transplant  her  within  the  city  walls. 

As  for  Herr  Bridmacher,  he  came  to  grief,  as  might 
have  been  predicted,  soon  after  parting  with  Caroline. 
After  several  unsuccessful  attempts  to  find  some  one  to 
fill  her  place,  he  sold  his  farm  for  one  hundred  and 
forty  thousand  gulden,  put  most  of  the  money  into  a 
commercial  speculation,  and  lost  it. 

The  good  Caroline,  hearing  a  short  time  ago  that  he 
was  seen  in  Munich  looking  very  shabby  and  out  at 
elbows,  wrote  asking  him  to  come  to  her  house. 

“  I  could  not  bear,  my  lady,  to  think  that  I  so  com¬ 
fortable  in  this  nice  house  by  the  money  he  pay  me,  and 
he  have  not  money  enough  to  go  like  gentleman  as  he 
always  go  before ;  and  now  I  are  old  woman,  I  can  ask 
to  my  house  if  I  like.” 

But  Herr  Bridmacher  was  too  proud  to  come. 

“  He  hate  me.  I  hear  from  friend  that  know,  that 
he  hate  me,  O  so  much  !  He  say  I  are  reason  for  all 
his  trouble.  But  I  think  he  are  reason  heself.  Except 
for  he  had  been  one  mule,  I  are  in  his  house  to-day, 
and  Brcntonrede  are  worth  three  hundred  thousand 
gulden,  and  he  have  six  children  to  make  that  he  are  no 
more  sorry.” 

Poor  Bridmacher !  From  my  heart  I  pity  him,  when 
I  think  what  he  has  lost.  But  I  have  almost  more 
resentment  than  pity,  when  I  think  that,  but  for  his  foolish 
pride  and  obstinacy,  my  Fraulein  would  have  been  to¬ 
day  the  loving  ’mother  of  children  and  the  gracious 
Lady  of  Brentonrede. 


“L’lTALIANA  IN  ALGERI. 


Beys  and  Pashas  have,  from  time  immemorial, 
furnished  the  theme  for  romancists  and  storytellers. 
Where  would  The  Arabian  Nights,  that  delight  of  our 
childhood,  be,  shorn  of  its  “  rich  and  magnificent  three- 
lailed  Bashaw,”  as  poor  Liston  used  to  sing,  and  its 
magnanimous  Caliph,  the  renowned  Haroun  Alraschid  ? 
Although  it  scarcely  matters  what  story  supplies  a  frame¬ 
work  for  music  so  graceful,  charming  and  melodious 
from  the  first  bar  of  the  overture  to  the  last  of  the  finale 
as  that  of  the  opera  which  the  Pesarese  composer  wrote 
when  a  mere  youth  of  three-and-twenty,  and  which, 
though  first  produced  at  Venice  in  the  memorable  year 
when  the  allies  entered  Paris,  1814,  comes  to  us  in  1871, 
more  than  half  a  century  after,  with  all  the  bloom  and 
freshness  of  novelty.  His  genius,  which  has  outweighed 
so  many  stupid  and  puerile  stories,  has  proved  more  than 
a  match  for  this  one,  in  regard  to  which  the  best  advice 
that  can  be  given  is,  in  listening  to  the  opera,  to  think  as 
little  as  possible  of  the  libretto.  Apropos  of  this  there 
is  a  story  of  this  amusing  opera  when  first  produced  at 
Venice,  where  indeed  it  was  written,  and  where  it  posi¬ 
tively  enchanted  the  Venetians,  the  gayest,  most  music- 
loving,  and  at  the  same  time  least  critical  people  in  the 
world.  A  lady,  a  celebrated  leader  of  the  beau  monde, 
dreading,  probably  from  previous  experience,  the  counter¬ 


acting  effect  of  the  libretto,  positively  refused,  even  on 
the  first  night  of  the  opera,  to  admit  it  into  her  box ; 
she  would  not  be  so  imprudent  as  to  risk  her  delight  at 
the  music  being  dulled  by  reading  the  story,  only  she  had 
a  summary  of  the  action  drawn  out  for  her,  and  in  four 
or  five  words  the  subject  of  each  air,  duet,  or  concerted 
piece ;  for  instance,  “  Comic  Jealousy  of  Sir  Thaddeus,’* 
“  Passionate  Love  of  l.indoro,”  “  Isabelle’s  Coquetry  to¬ 
wards  the  Bey,”  a  very  sensible  plan,  and  one  worthy 
the  attention  of  connoisseurs  who  love  music  but  detest 
balderdash.  To  our  story  and  its  musical  adornment. 

Mustapha,  the  Bey  of  Algiers,  has  become  weary  of 
his  wife  Elvira,  and  at  the  opening  of  the  opera,  she, 
surrounded  by  a  bevy  of  attendants,  who  in  a  chorus 
endeavour  to  raise  her  drooping  spirits,  deplores  his  cold¬ 
ness  in  a  deliciously  plaintive  air,  “  Lo  sposo  or  piu  non 
m’ama,”  plaintive  without  being  tragic,  the  very  perfec¬ 
tion  of  opera  bouffe.  Her  complaints  are  met  in  a  jesting, 
half-mocking  way  by  her  fickle  spouse,  who  tells  her 
they  have  rotto  il  timpano  (stunned  his  ears),  and  breaks 
into  a  description  of  the  desire  of  his  heart  for  a  fresh 
charmer.  “I'hen  summoning  to  his  presence  Haly,  his 
prime  vizier,  and  at  the  same  time  captain  of  a  band  of 
corsairs,  he  unburdens  himself  to  him,  telling  him  how 
weary  and  cloyed  he  is  with  the  sweets  of  such  a  con- 
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stant  affection  as  that  of  his  Algerian  wife,  and  that  he 
must  procure  for  him  an  Italian  charmer,  able  by  her 
own  caprice  and  love  of  tormenting  to  enslave  the  in¬ 
constant  heart  of  a  lover,  adding,  as  a  gentle  spur  to  his 
endeavours,  that  if  at  the  end  of  six  days  he  has  not  suc¬ 
ceeded  he  will  be  impaled  alive.  He  purposes,  with 
the  sang-froid  common  to  an  Oriental  despot,  to  dis¬ 
embarrass  himself  of  Elvira  by  marrying  her,  willy  nilly, 
to  a  young  Italian  captive,  Lindoro,  of  whom  we  soon 
discover  by  means  of  a  cavatina  full  of  freshness  and 
simple  melody — “  Languir  per  una  bella” — that  he  is 
the  victim  of  a  tender  passion  for  a  beautiful  country¬ 
woman  of  his  own,  Isabella,  from  whom  he  has  been 
parted  by  captivity.  An  excellently-written  duet,  “  Se 
inclinassi  a  prender  moglie,”  follows,  in  which  Mus- 
tapha  describes  the  wife  he  is  going  to  propose  to  Lin¬ 
doro,  and  the  latter  seeks  excuses  for  accepting  her, 
“  Ah  !  mi  perdo,  mi  confondo.” 

In  the  next  scene  the  arrival  in  the  bay  of  a  corsair 
vessel,  having  on  board  the  beautiful  Isabella,  L’ltaliana, 
gives  occasion  for  a  fine  aria  di  bravura,  “  Cruda  sorte  ! 
amor  tiranno,”  and  a  good  comic  scene  between  Haly 
and  Taddeo,  a  sort  of  Italian  Lord  Allcash,  whom  Isa¬ 
bella,  by  a  little  coquettish  encouragement  of  his  admi¬ 
ration  for  her,  has  persuaded  to  become  her  companion 
and  ally  in  her  search  after  her  lost  lover,  for  the  fur¬ 
therance  of  which  she  has  embarked  for  Gallicia  ;  but 
their  vessel  has  been  stranded  on  the  coast  of  Algiers, 
and  she  and  her  companions  made  prisoners  by  Haly, 
who  sees  with  joy  in  his  beautiful  captive  the  means  of 
freeing  himself  from  his  little  difficulty  with  Mustapha. 
Taddeo  is  distracted  between  distress  at  his  situation 
and  his  jealous  passion  for  Isabella,  whom  he  half 
suspects  of  a  liking  for  another — well  depicted  in  a  duet 
between  the  two — “  Di  capricci  della  sorte  f’the  former 
feeling,  however,  prevails,  and  he  consents  to  Isabella’s 
plan  that  he  shall  pass  himself  off  as  her  uncle.  Isabella 
is  introduced  to  Mustapha,  who  is  greatly  struck  with 
her  beauty,  and  the  chorus  of  the  opening  scene  in  the 
seraglio,  “  O  che  rara  bella,”  is  very  pleasing,  melodic, 
and  effective. 

Isabella,  to  suit  her  own  purposes,  pretends  to  receive 
favourably  the  overtures  of  the  amorous  Bey,  while  co¬ 
quetting  at  the  same  time  with  the  dupe  Taddeo  ;  but 
the  tables  are  turned  when  she  finds  Mustapha  has 
already  a  wife  of  whom  he  desires  to  rid  himself  by 
marrying  her  to  a  young  Italian  slave,  who,  on  making 
his  appearance,  she  discovers  to  be  her  own  lover, 
Lindoro  ;  they  recognise  each  other,  and  a  truly  admi¬ 
rable  morceau  d' ensemble  occurs,  commencing  with  a  deli¬ 
cately-written  cabaletta  for  Lindoro,  taking  his  leave  with 
his  intended  bride — “  Pria  di  diverderci  da  voi,  signore.” 
The  whole  of  this  expressive  finale  is  sufficient  to  show 
of  what  comic  power  music  is  capable,  for  it  is  here 
depicted  with  all  the  breadth  and  expression  possible. 

At  the  opening  of  the  second  act, Taddeo,  in  the  quality 
of  uncle  to  the  fair  Isabella,  is  made  much  of  by  her 
new  adorer  Mustapha,  and  by  him  promoted  to  the 
dignity  and  office  of  Grand  Kaimakan — whatever  that 
may  be.  We  have  a  lively  chorus,  “  Viva  il  gran  Kai¬ 


makan,”  leading  the  way  to  a  capital  buffo  scena  for  the 
newly-made  grandee,  who  is  terribly  flustered  by  the 
“  greatness  thrust  upon  him,”  and  the  Turkish  costume 
with  which  he  is  invested.  Mustapha  orders  him  when 
he  sneezes  to  leave  him  alone  with  his  inamorata,  and 
nothing  can  be  more  comic,  and  at  the  same  time  admi¬ 
rably  dramatic,  than  the  quintet,  “  Vi  presente  di  mia 
mano  Ser  Taddeo  Kaimakan,”  which  is  really  a  master¬ 
piece  of  constructive  skill.  The  perpetual  sneezing  of 
the  love-sick  Bey,  and  the  dogged  determination  of  his 
Kaimakan — “  Che  stranata  finche  scoppia  non  mi  muoro 
via  di  qua  ” — to  let  him  sneeze  his  head  off  before  he 
will  budge — are  truly  laughable,  and  the  situation  is 
musically  depicted  with  the  most  telling  effect.  Isabella 
continues  to  fool  to  the  top  of  his  bent  Mustapha, 
hoping  through  these  means  to  obtain  the  liberty  of  her¬ 
self  and  lover.  He  is  to  enjoy  the  not  very  honourable 
post  of  a  “  Pappataci,”  about  which  the  less  said  the 
better,  except  that  it  affords  a  subject  for  one  of  the 
most  truly  charming  and  captivating  melodies  in  the 
opera  in  the  form  of  a  terzetto — “  Fra  gli  amori  e  le 
bcllezze,”  the  instrumentation  of  which  is  also  a  delight¬ 
fully  ingenious  combination. 

In  a  grand  scena,  “  Pensa  alia  patria,”  Isabella  ap¬ 
peals  to  the  Italian  slaves  to  show  what  Italians  can  do, 
and  to  aid  in  obtaining  their  own  and  her  liberty.  In 
this  she  succeeds,  and  departs  with  Lindoro  and  Taddeo, 
leaving  Mustapha  to  console  himself  for  her  loss  with 
his  neglected  wife  Elvira. 

This  role  of  L’ltaliana  was  written  by  Rossini  for 
a  charming  young  contralto  singer  and  actress,  named 
La  Marcolini,  who  at  that  youthful  period  of  his 
existence  was  mistress  of  his  rather  roving  affections, 
and  exercised  her  rule  for  the  time  being  with  absolute 
sway.  It  was  for  her,  too,  he  composed,  the  year 
before,  in  1812,  at  Milan,  the  part  of  the  heroine  in  his 
comic  opera.  La  Pietra  del  Paragone  (The  Touchstone), 
a  fiir  better  story,  by  the  way,  than  the  one  just  passed 
in  review.  In  this  opera,  as  the  capricious  prima  donna 
desired  to  appear  in  male  attire,  Rossini  altered  the 
libretto  so  that  Clarice  (the  heroine)  disguised  herself, 
though  without  any  raison  (f etre,  as  a  young  captain  of 
hussars,  and  absurd  as  was  the  idea  of  a  young  and 
noble  Roman  lady  assuming  the  uniform  of  a  captain  of 
hussars,  the  critical  public  contented  itself  with  merely 
remarking  that  “if  La  Marcolini  had  desired  it,  Rossini 
would  have  contrived  to  bring  her  in  to  sing  on  horse¬ 
back.”  Another  word  about  the  grand  bravura  di 
finale  in  the  Italiana,  with  its  extensive  roulades  and 
fioriture,  composed,  also,  with  a  view  to  the  exceptional 
powers  of  this  favoured  and  favourite  lady,  and  which, 
though  the  mere  “  tag,”  as  it  were,  of  a  comic  opera, 
has  an  historic  interest  attached  to  it,  as  the  words  calling 
on  Italians  to  devote  themselves  with  ardour  to  their 
country  had  especial  reference  to  the  recent  revival,  by 
Napoleon  L,  of  that  feeling  of  patriotism  which  had 
been  so  long  banished  from  Italy.  No  one  knew  better 
how  to  catch  the  prevalent  popular  feeling  and  senti¬ 
ment,  and  turn  it  to  full  account,  than  the  gifted,  lively, 
and  impulsive  composer  of  L' Italiana  in  Algeri. 
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BERTHOLD  AUERBACH. 

IN  TWO  PARTS. - 1. 


Historians  have  repeatedly  pointed  out  as  a 
characterUtic  feature  of  modern  German  history 
the  prominent  part  that  Jews  have  taken  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  literature,  art,  and  science.  Quoting  the  names 
of  the  philosophers,  Leibnitz,  Mendelssohn,  and  others  ; 
of  the  reformers  of  literature,  Heine,  Borne,  Auerbach, 
&c.;  and  of  Mendelssohn,  Meyerbeer,  and  other  dis¬ 
tinguished  musical  composers,  the  remark  made  by  an 
English  historian  seems  almost  justified,  that  philosophy, 
music,  and  literature  were,  at  a  recent  period,  being 
almost  monopolised  by  professors  of  the  ancient  faith. 
This  is,  of  course,  in  its  strict  verbal  sense,  an  exagge¬ 
ration  ;  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  German  civilisation 
owes  a  great  debt  to  its  Jewish  champions,  and  the 
very  reason  for  the  distinction  they  have  attained  may 
possibly  be  traced  to  their  descent.  Not  that  religion 
itself  has  anything  to  do  with  this  superior  qualification 
— except,  perhaps,  by  favouring  rationalistic  view's — but 
the  gift  which  seems  to  have  been  bestowed  with  pecu¬ 
liar  lavishness  on  scholars  of  the  Oriental  race — quick, 
keen,  and  penetrating  judgment,  briiliant  wit,  happy 
satire,  and  remarkable  clearness  of  thought — appear  to 
constitute  the  talents  that  have  pre-eminently  fitted  the 
men  we  refer  to  for  their  distinguished  posts. 

It  is  only  the  literary  merits  of  the  Jews  that  we 
have  to  consider  in  this  paper,  for  though  Auerbach 
was  a  philosopher,  and  the  enthusiastic  disciple  of  a 
school  created  by  a  Jew,  and  though  the  spirit  of  his 
philosophy  pervades  and  leavens  his  writings  to  a  great 
extent,  still  he  confined  himself  to  the  acceptance  of 
theories  discovered  by  others,  without  originating  any 
new  ideas  himself,  and  it  is  to  his  literary  achievements 
that  he  owes  his  celebrity.  Two  epochs,  marking  the 
development  of  modern  German  literature,  have  both 
been  ushered  in  by  Jewish  writers.  Both  are  essential 
features  of  literary  history,  and  both  have  left  a  lasting 
mark  on  the  polite  literature  of  the  country.  The 
“  Young  Germany  ”  movement  was  called  into  life  by 
Heine  and  Borne,  of  whom  the  former  will  never  lose 
his  place  among  the  classic  national  authors,  while  the 
name  of  the  latter  will — long  after  his  works  are  for¬ 
gotten — remain  associated  with  the  idea  of  the  regene¬ 
ration  of  German  literature.  The  next,  equally 
momentous,  change,  know'n  as  the  “  popular  reaction,” 
originated  with  Auerbach  and  Gotthelf ;  but  the  latter 
(a  Christian)  cannot  compare  with  the  former  in  popu¬ 
larity..  The  “  popular  reaction  ”  has  impressed  its 
stamp  upon  the  literature  of  the  present  day,  and  has 
introduced  fresh  elements  that  have  given  it  a  new 
impetus.  It  was  popular,  not  merely  respecting  its 
origin  and  tendency — the  sense  in  which  it  is  here 
applied — but  popular  also  in  the  reception  it  met  with 
from  the  public.  Few  changes  have  made  their  way 
more  rapidly  and  generally  than  the  modern  re¬ 
action,  and  few  authors  are  more  read  at  home  and 
abroad  than  its  principal  originator.  His  village 


tales  have  found  translators  almost  in  every  tongue 
of  Europe. 

Berthold  Auerbach  was  born  at  Nordstetten,  a  village 
in  the  Wurtemburg  Black  Forest,  on  the  28th  of 
February,  18 12.  It  was  his  father’s  wish  that  he 
should  become  a  priest,  and  with  that  view  his  studies 
at  school  were  commenced  at  Hechingen  and  Carlsruhe. 
Berthold,  however,  took  a  fancy  to  jurisprudence,  and 
prevailed  upon  his  father  to  yield  to  his  new  predilection. 
After  passing  through  some  of  the  classes  of  the  Gym¬ 
nasium  at  Carlsruhe,  he  was  accordingly  sent  to  school 
to  Stuttgart,  and  after  completing  his  course  there  to 
the  University  of  Tubingen.  Here  Auerbach  changed 
his  mind  again,  abandoning  his  legal  career  and  devoting 
himself  instead  to  the  study  of  philosophy.  His  second 
year  of  university  study  he  spent  at  Munich,  and  his 
third  at  Heidelberg.  Flis  democratic  principles  having 
led  him  into  trouble,  he  terminated  his  college  life  in 
1835  by  a  several  months’  imprisonment  in  the  fortress 
of  Hohen  Asperg,  where  several  Liberal  writers  had 
been  confined  before  him.  Whether  these  recollections 
determined  Auerbach  to  select  henceforth  for  his  career 
that  of  a  literary  author,  or  whether  this  resolution  had 
been  formed  while  still  at  the  university,  after  his 
release  he  decided  to  rely  on  his  pen  for  his  future 
support. 

In  Auerbach’s  first  writings  the  influence  of  his 
religion  and  of  his  philosophic  views  are  plainly  appa¬ 
rent.  The  two  first  books  appeared  under  the  com¬ 
prehensive  title  of  The  Ghetto,  and,  as  the  name  implies, 
their  subjects  are  taken  entirely  from  Jewish  life.  Both 
are  semi-historic  novels.  In  the  first  the  author  makes 
it  his  task  to  eternify  his  master  in  philosophy,  Spinoza, 
whose  enthusiastic  disciple  he  is  ;  and  in  the  second  he 
pays  his  tribute  of  sympathy  to  the  unfortunate  Jewish 
poet,  Ephraim  Kuh,who  fell  a  martyr  to  the  prejudices 
entertained  against  his  race  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
Though  in  the  peculiarities  originating  in  his  religion 
Auerbach  has  much  in  common  with  his  literary  fellow 
creedsmen,  there  is  at  the  same  time  a  marked  difference 
discernible  between  them  and  him.  In  the  first  place, 
the  characteristics  referred  to  above — of  wit,  satire,  and 
especially  of  clear  and  sharp  thought — discover  fhem- 
seives  not  in  the  fragmentary  manner  of  the  Jews  of 
former  periods ;  not,  tor  instance,  in  the  sudden  and 
striking  flashes  of  Heine’s  biilliant  wit ;  but  they  colour 
and  peculiarise  his  whole  habit  of  thinking,  they  assist 
him  in  moulding  his  ideas  into  clearer  shape,  in  depicting 
his  characters  by  striking  features,  and  giving  distinct 
and  marked  outlines  to  his  entire  drawing. 

Besides  this  preciseness  of  thought,  in  the  second 
place,  Auerb.ich  differs  from  the  rest  of  his  class  by  his 
descriptions  of  Jewish  life.  Others  contented  them¬ 
selves  with  attacking  Christianity  and  satirising  its  im¬ 
perfections,  without  examining  the  character  of  their 
own  race.  Theirs  was  an  entirely  negative  Judaism. 
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Auerbach  advanced  a  step,  by  introducing  the  reader 
into  Jewish  homes  and  making  him  acquainted  with  the 
customs,  views,  and  prejudices  of  the  oppressed  people. 
He  does  not  do  this  in  an  unfair  spirit,  not  at  least  in¬ 
tentionally  so.  He  does  not  oppose  Jewish  virtue  to 
Christian  vice,  but  assails  as  vigorously  the  shortcomings 
of  his  own  caste  as  he  does  those  of  others.  He  is  by 
no  means  an  admirer  of  Christianity ;  on  the  contrary, 
his  marked  hostility  to  the  ruling  religion  is  one  of  the 
black  spots  in  his  literary  character.  Christianity  does 
not  stand  single  in  this  respect ;  political  government 
is  as  zealously  attacked  and  as  bitterly  reviled.  It 
ought  not,  perhaps,  to  be  wondered  at,  that  a  man  of 
Auerbach’s  disposition  and  education  should  harbour 
this  feeling  of  hostility.  Born  as  a  Jew,  and  feeling, 
doubtless,  in  bis  practical  life  bitterly  many  of  the  dis¬ 
qualifications  then  still  attaching  to  Jews,  at  all  events 
having  the  persecutions  endured  by  his  race  fresh  in  his 
memory  from  the  study  of  its  special  history ;  besides 
this,  a  follower  and  unreserved  admirer  of  persecuted 
Spinoza,  it  is  but  natural  that  the  marks  of  history  and 
his  peculiar  philosophy  should  have  left  a  deep  impres¬ 
sion  on  his  mind.  But,  easily  as  the  sentiment  may  be 
explained  and  readily  as  it  maybe  excused,  it  constitutes 
a  defect,  and,  as  such,  greatly  impairs  the  value  of  his 
writings.  In  the  Tales,  the  works  most,  if  not  ex¬ 
clusively,  read  by  Lnglish  readers,  little  of  this  is  natu¬ 
rally  observable ;  but  in  some  of  the  other  books, 
especially  of  the  later  period,  it  becomes  unpleasantly, 
sometimes  offensively,  conspicuous. 

Spinoza  appeared  as  a  novel  in  1837  ;  a  translation  of 
the  philosopher’s  writings  and  his  unembellished  bio¬ 
graphy  were  published  by  the  same  author  four  years 
later.  Spinoza  is  a  well-known,  but  not  a  popular 
philosopher.  His  doctrines  have  no  attraction  for  the 
ordinary  human  mind  ;  harsh  and  repulsive,  they  grate 
upon  the  feeling  of  humanity,  and  especially  of  Chris¬ 
tianity.  Only  men  of  Auerbach’s  peculiar  mental  make 
could  select  him  as  their  idol.  The  novel  is  intended 
as  a  tribute  of  admiration  to  its  principal  character, 
describing  not  only  his  biography  in  a  more  pleasing 
style,  but  embodying  at  the  same  time  his  peculiar 
doctrine,  and  relating  its  historical  development.  As  a 
philosophical  book  the  volume  is  not  what  it  was  in¬ 
tended  for.  As  an  historical  work  it  is  too  unreal  to  be 
truly  useful.  The  chief  actor,  especially,  is  not  suc¬ 
cessfully  drawn.  Carefully  copying  minor  features,  the 
author  has  lost  sight  of  the  entire  character,  and  has 
represented  a  mind  of  wonderful  creativeness  and 
vigour  ao  the  passive  philosopher  of  the  novel,  whose 
chief  virtue  appears  to  consist  in  his  patient  resignation. 
Throughout  the  boo!.  Spinoza  seems  only  to  receive 
ideas  from  others,  never  to  produce  any  himself.  As  a 
novel  there  is  a  want  of  poetry  and  grandeur  in  the 
design  of  the  characters  ;  though  Auerbach  has  the 
happy  gift,  as  already  observed,  of  markedly  defining  a 
character  by  a  few  striking  features,  he  seems  unable  to 
produce  one  on  a  poetical  and  lofty  idea.  This  inability 
is  most  apparent  in  the  drawing  of  Olympia,  the  heroine. 
There  is — as  might  be  expected  in  a  book  from  Auer¬ 
bach’s  pen — fine  language,  original  thought,  and  inte¬ 
resting  historical  detail  enough  present  to  make  it 


amusing  and  instructive,  and  the  description  of  Jewish 
life  and  Jewish  character  invests  the  volume  with  ad¬ 
ditional  interest. 

In  the  second  volume  of  The  Ghetto,  entitled  Poet 
and  Tradesman,  this  latter  merit  rises  to  greater  pro¬ 
minence  as  the  others  dwindle  into  greater  insignifi¬ 
cance.  Its  plot  is  taken  from  the  eighteenth  century, 
a  century  later  than  Spinoza,  and  this  prevents  the 
ethnographic  merits  of  the  two  from  coming  into 
collision.  The  life  among  the  Jews  is  very  happily 
described,'  and  though  much  is  related  that,  to  say  the 
least,  must  strike  the  reader  as  odd,  the  respect  with 
which  the  Jews  regard  their  time-honoured  customs, 
and  the  narrator’s  dignified  language,  raise  it  above 
ridicule  and  the  charge  of  triviality.  The  opening  of 
the  book  is  most  promising  and  especially  successful  in 
this  respect ;  but  as  the  story  proceeds,  the  faults  of 
the  plot  overbalance  the  merits  of  the  description.  The 
hero  of  the  volume  is  the  German  Jewish  poet,  Ephraim 
Kuh,  a  character  exciting  neither  interest  nor  admira¬ 
tion  ;  his  history  is  as  unsatisfactory  as  he  himself  is 
unattractive.  Devoid  of  all  talents  that  raise  a  man  to 
eminence,  irresolute  and  vacillating,  it  would  require 
only  ordinary  obstacles  to  baffle  his  desire  for  greatness 
and  distinction  -,  as  he  is  a  Jew,  and  living  in  a  period 
of  history  when  to  be  a  Jew  was  to  be  almost  debarred 
from  all  opportunities  of  ascending  the  social  ladder, 
these  increased  obstacles  baffle  his  small  mind  still  more, 
and  drive  him  to  unhappiness,  ruin,  and  at  length  to 
madness.  Few  writers  would  have  selected  this  bio¬ 
graphy,  wanting  any  bright  spot  to  relieve  the  general 
gloom,  as  a  plot  for  a  favourite  novel,  and  Auerbach 
evidently  fixes  upon  it  only  as  a  means  of  describing  the 
sad  and  oppressive  lot  assigned  to  the  Jews  of  the  last 
century.  To  enlist  his  reader’s  sympathy  for  the  hero, 
or  rather  the  victim  of  the  story,  the  author  should,  at 
least,  have  raised  him  to  an  imaginary  greatness  ;  instead 
of  this  he  represents  him  in  the  entire  helplessness 
resulting  from  a  want  of  character,  and  thus  the  pity 
aroused  borders  on  contempt.  The  microscopic  exa¬ 
mination  of  the  unhappy  poet’s  madness  makes  an 
unsatisfactory  end  of  an  unsatisfactory  tale.  Auerbach 
in  Poet  and  Tradesman  introduces  us  to  many  historical 
characters  of  that  period,  Lessing,  Rousseau,  Mendels¬ 
sohn,  &c.,  to  give  the  book  a  greater  interest,  and,  in 
a  measure,  he  succeeds  in  this.  But  they  are  too  many 
for  the  object  in  view,  especially  as  they  are  represented 
neither  historically  true  nor  with  sufficient  distinctness 
— wonderfully  enough  for  Auerbach — to  make  us  re¬ 
member  who  they  are.  We  are  apt  to  forget  which  is 
which,  and,  instead  of  watching  them  with  attention  to 
reap  instruction  from  their  description,  we  find  ourselves 
compelled  in  despair  to  single  out  such  as  we  happen  to 
know  by  name,  and  to  lose  sight  entirely  of  the  others. 
Auerbach  has  freely  quoted  passages  from  their  writings 
to  give  his  characters  greater  identity ;  but  as  this 
“  making  them  speak  for  themselves  ”  is  not  accom¬ 
panied  by  cqrresponding  characteristic  description,  it 
rather  defeats  its  own  object  and  increases  the  confusion. 

We  turn  with  pleasure  from  the  first  period  of  Auer¬ 
bach’s  literary  activity  to  the  second  and  chief,  the 
period  of  the  Village  Tales.  The  interval  is  bridged 
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over  by  a  volume  preparing  the  way  for  the  latter,  en¬ 
titled  The  Educated  Citizen;  a  Bock  for  the  Thinking  of 
the  Middle  Class,  which  appeared  in  1842.  In  the 
following  year  the  Tales  of  the  Black  Forest  were 
published. 

In  considering  the  merits  of  these  tales,  the  state  of 
amusing  literature  at  that  time  ought  to  be  borne  in 
mind.  Every  natural  and  popular  clement  had  been 
carefully  banished  from  the  fictions  literature  of  the  day. 
An  affected  style,  an  unnatural  habit  of  thought,  and 
exaggerated  sentiments  had  been  substituted  Instead,  in 
what  was  termed  the  “  Salon  roman,”  or  romance  of  the 
saloons,  a  species  of  literature  intended  exclusively  for 
the  upper  classes,  and  endeavouring  in  unnatural  colours 
only  to  portray  their  artificial  life.  The  matter  soon 
grew  stale  and  uninteresting,  and  a  longing  was  felt  for 
more  attractive  writing.  It  is  Auerbach’s  merit  in  this 
embarrassment  to  have  hit  upon  a  subject  supplying  the 
want,  by  opposing  the  freshness  of  country  life,  moun¬ 
tain  air,  village  reality,  the  natural  verdure  of  woods  and 
fields,  to  the  artificial  hothouse  vegetation  of  fashionable 
civilisation.  There  is  nothing  affected  or  artificial  in  the 
new  class  of  novels,  everything  is  real,  and  the  senti¬ 
ments  as  much  so,  and  as  plain  and  natural,  almost  as 
broad,  peasantlike,  and  palpable,  as  the  characters  them¬ 
selves.  Indeed,  if  it  was  Auerbach’s  merit  to  introduce 
this  new  style,  it  is  his  demerit  to  carry  it  too  far,  a 
danger  only  too  natural  under  the  circumstances.  Even 
German  critics  have  pointed  out  the  striking  difference 
between  our  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  graceful  descriptions  of 
country  life  and  rustic  characters,  and  those  of  Auer¬ 
bach,  who  attempted  the  very  same  object ;  the  diffe¬ 
rence  is  as  night  and  day.  In  German  literature  Auer¬ 
bach  has  found  his  decided  superior  in  Jean  Paul,  though 
the  latter  has  introduced  country  scenes  only  sporadically 
into  his  writings.  Jean  Paul  in  his  descriptions  even  of 
the  most  rustic  scenes  retains  the  elegance  and  grace  of 
Italian  painters,  while  Auerbach  paints  his  characters 
in  the  broad  muscularity  of  the  Dutch  school.  The 
poetical  touch  that  ought  to  beautify  the  painting  is  often 
wanting,  having  been  sacrificed  to  unembellished  reality. 
And  still  that  reality  is,  at  this  sacrifice,  not  always 
gained.  Auerbach  is  a  philosopher  in  spite  of  his  birth 
in  the  country  and  his  attachment  to  rustic  life.  Through 
the  covering  of  Black  Forest  life,  the  disciple  of  Spinoza 
constantly  betrays  himself  by  remarks,  reflections,  and 
little  hints.  He  cannot  quite  bring  himself  to  think  and 
moralise  as  a  peasant  or  a  village  schoolmaster  would  do. 
As  long  as  these  reflections  come  from  the  author,  they 
hardly  impair  the  effect  of  the  tale ;  but  when,  as  is 
often  the  case,  he  makes  his  countrified  characters  utter 
the  sentiments  of  the  Spinozian,  it  rather  jars  on  the 
reader’s  sense  of  the  natural. 

We  have  another  fault  to  find  with  Auerbach,  the 
reason  for  which  is  probably  to  be  found  in  his  religion 
and  philosophy  ;  there  is  very  often  a  want  of  soul  in 
his  writings.  Virtue,  morality,  a  distinction  between 
right  and  wrong,  and  a  sense  of  duty  as  incentives  and 
motives  to  good  actions,  seem  almost  powerless  beside 
the  more  potent  incitement  of  self-interest  and  egotism. 
There  may  be  very  much  of  this  utilitarianism  existing 
among  the  Black  Foresters,  but  we  must  not  be  un¬ 


charitable  enough  to  believe  so,  especially  in  what,  after 
all,  ought  to  be  a  poetical  production.  It  is  not  a  pro¬ 
minent  feature  in  the  German  character,  literally  speak¬ 
ing,  as  is  proved  by  the  exception  taken  by  most  critics 
against  it ;  and,  moreover,  by  the  great  popularity  of  other 
authors  of  the  same  class,  who,  though  inferior  in  lan¬ 
guage  and  poetry,  surpass  Auerbach  in  homage  to  morality 
and  in  the  true  reading  of  character.  It  would  have  been 
good  had  Auerbach  found  it  in  his  power  to  take  off  his 
philosopher’s  spectacles,  and  to  watch  the  beating  of  the 
human  heart  with  his  natural  eyes. 

The  language  in  the  Tales  is  beautiful,  and  ought 
to  be  the  more  appreciated,  as  its  excellences  are  rare 
.among  German  writers.  The  famous  linguists,  the 
brothers  Grimm,  recommend  it  as  a  model  of  modern 
German  style,  as  high  a  praise  as  any  author  of  that 
country  could  hope  to  receive.  The  style  is  natural  and 
unaffected,  plain,  concise  and  appropriate,  yet  euphonious 
and  fluent ;  there  is  no  highflown  verbosity,  no  affected 
sentiment  or  exaggerated  passion  ;  the  expressions  em¬ 
ployed  are  such  as  a  Black  Forest  man  would  use. 

The  most  attractive  and  most  successful  parts  of  the 
tales  are  those  in  which  the  author  confines  himself  to 
the  simple  relation  of  village  life,  describing  the  scene  for 
the  sake  of  its  own  natur.1l  beauty ,  without  drawing  moral 
conclusions  or  seasoning  it  with  instruction.  He  is  apt 
occasionally  to  fall  into  these  errors — viz.,  by  attributing 
to  subordinate  events  greater  significance  than  is  proper 
to  them,  to  imp.iir  the  symmetry  of  the  whole. 

As  was  to  be  expected  after  the  ennui  produced  by 
the  trite  and  frivolous  litemture  of  the  day,  the  novelty 
of  Auerbach’s  rustic  tales  threw  everything  else  for  the 
time  into  the  shade.  They  did  not  at  once  find  readers 
among  their  own  heroes,  but  their  success  was  brilliant 
among  the  bored  occupants  of  fashion.ible  saloons,  to 
whom  they  opened  a  new  world  altogether.  It  was  only 
later  that  the  lower  classes  applied  themselves  to  the 
study  of  their  own  literary  triumphs,  and  in  the  same 
degree  as  they  became  more  intimate  with  them,  it  is  said 
that  they  grew  less  so  with  the  author,  whenever  he  re¬ 
paired  to  the  scenes  of  his  youth  to  refresh  his  recollec¬ 
tions  of  them  for  new  writings.  Even  the  most  uncivi¬ 
lised  peasant  assumes  an  unnatural  attitude  when  con¬ 
sciously  sitting  for  his  portrait. 

Among  the  first  tales,  the  Lnutevbacher  is  a  very  re¬ 
flective  one.  It  represents  the  diary  of  a  philosophising 
village  schoolmaster,  and  seems  thus  naturally  to  lead  to 
reflective  passages.  The  other  tales  of  the  first  volume 
contrast  favourably  with  it  by  their  easy  and  natural, 
simple  and  unreflective  style  ;  they  display  the  author’s 
talent  in  its  true  character  and  greatest  perfection  by  the 
charming  grace  distinguishing  his  able  treatment  of  these 
genuine  village  stories.  The  Tollpatsch,  The  Warpipe, 
Befehlerles,  &c.,  are  stories  of  this  stamp.  The  last- 
named  at  the  same  time  pursues  the  praiseworthy  object 
of  recommending  communal  self-government  as  opposed 
to  the  baneful  tutelage  exercised  by  German  village 
officials.  Schlossbauer  s  Vefele  is  sad  and  melancholy,  and 
as  touching  as  the  others  are  amusing.  Ivo  der  Hajrle 
is  less  of  a  success,  the  author  falling  into  the  national 
error  of  making  it  psychological.  The  stories  of  the 
second  volume  assume  somewhat  greater  dimensions  and 
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adopt  higher  aims.  In  the  first  tale,  Convicts,  Auerbach’s 
object  is  one  of  praiseworthy  benevolence,  but  the  exe¬ 
cution  does  not  keep  pace  with  the  conception.  Tie 
Professors  Wife  is  one  of  the  most  charming  of  all  that 
he  has  written.  The  author  in  it  endeavours  to  set  olf 
nature  against  conventional  civilisation,  and  he  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  presenting  the  world  with  a  composition  so 
truly  poetical  and  original  that  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  a 
reader  whom  it  would  not  please.  Auerbach  has  in  this 
story  got  the  mastery  over  his  favourite  weakness  of 
laying  too  much  stress  upon  subordinate  events  and  sacri¬ 
ficing  the  necessary  perspective-,  but  has,  on  the  contrary, 
grouped  the  incidents  in  a  manner  setting  them  off  to 
the  greatest  advantage.  Suabia  owes  its  novelist  as  great 
thanks  for  this  book  as  it  does  its  poet  Uhland  for  his 
verses.  Lucifer,  the  next  tale,  is  characteris'tic  of  Auer¬ 
bach’s  opinions  respecting  nature  and  civilisation.  He 
admires  nature  in  its  original  simplicity  and  beauty,  and 
deplores  the  inroads  that  civilisation  makes  among  many 
of  its  most  attractive  features  but  at  the  same  time  he 
is  not,  like  the  followers  of  the  romantic  school,  blind  to 
the  fact  that  the  change  is,  on  the  whole,  for  the  good 
of  the  world,  and  purchases  greater  advantages  at  the 
price  of  some  unavoidable  loss.  The  author  does  not, 
however,  conduct  the  conflict  between  spreading  civi¬ 
lisation  and  education  and  natural  simplicity  quite  to  its 
proper  end  ;  the  prospect  of  emigration  as  the  sole  re¬ 
treat  from  the  struggle  is  not  a  satisfactory  one. 

Diethelm  von  Buchenhcrg  is  rather  too  gloomy  in  its 
colouring ;  it  wants  some  touches  of  light  to  relieve  it. 
It  shows  the  rapid  descent  from  wealth  and  comfort  to 


ruin,  poverty,  and  crime  in  peasant  life  by  thoughtless¬ 
ness  and  extravagance.  The  artistic  development  of  the 
plot  is  admirable  and  the  description  is  perfect.  An¬ 
other  gloomy  tale  follows  under  the  name  of  Lehnhold. 
This  introduces  some  important  social  topics — viz.,  the 
right  of  primogeniture,  and  the  advantages  of  large  or 
small  farms.  Lehnhold  is  a  peasant  of  the  old  school, 
with  all  the  rigid  prejudices  of  his  class  -,  he  has  in¬ 
herited  his  property  undivided,  and  undivided  he  will 
leave  it  to  one  of  his  sons,  for  division  in  his  mind  is 
synonymous  with  ruin.  He  is  not  an  advocate,  however, 
of  strict  primogeniture,  but  wavers  in  his  choice  between 
his  two  sons.  This  rivalry  of  the  young  men  is 
heightened  to  deadly  feud  by  their  love  for  the  same 
girl.  The  complication  and  gradation  of  the  plot  to  its 
fatal  climax  is  managed  in  a  masterly  manner,  and  the 
economy  which  has  made  every  seemingly  insignificant 
incident  contribute  to  the  development  of  the  whole, 
might  well  be  copied  by  other  novelists.  It  is  only  to 
be  regretted  that  the  gloomy  picture  is  hardly  relieved 
by  kindlier  touches.  In  1852  Auerbach  published  Nenv 
Life,  a  book  intended  to  point  a  moral  which  many  en¬ 
thusiastic  demagogues  would  do  well  to  take  to  heart — 
viz.,  that  instead  of  indulging  their  wild  dreams  and 
blindly  following  their  violent  impulses,  they  ought  to 
study  the  character  of  the  people  they  intend  to  raise, 
and  endeavour  to  improve  its  moral  and  educational 
standing.  This  moral  comes  with  double  weight  from 
so  thorough  a  democrat  as  Auerbach.  In  New  Life 
the  village  tale  is  introduced  episodically,  which  appears 
to  be  its  legitimate  as  it  is  its  most  successful  character. 


TWILIGHT. 


Come  with  me  now  before  the  sunset  dies. 

And  let  us  wander  up  this  darkening  lane. 

Crimson  and  purple  flood  the  western  skies. 

And  soon  sweet  Night  will  fold  us  in  her  arms  again. 

I  hear  the  twitter  of  some  tired  bird. 

Whose  mother  draws  it  to  her  downy  breast ; 

And  from  afar  the  lowing  of  the  herd 

Comes  faintly  as  they  wend  their  homeward  way  to 
rest. 

The  fresh-ploughed  earth  a  pleasant  odour  breathes. 
And  on  the  scanty  hedge  the  briony  flings. 

With  berries  bright,  her  graceful  trailing  wreaths. 

As  it  to  say,  “  Old  fiicnd,  when  all  forsake.  I’ll 
cling.” 

A  solemn  tale  to  me  the  twilight  tdls — 

Now  let  us  rest  upon  these  fallen  trees. 

And  listen  to  the  chiming  of  the  bells. 

Which  floats  now  near,  now  far  iipcn  the  evening 
breeze. 


The  fallen  leaves  beneath  our  feet  are  spread. 

And  fill  the  air  with  aromatic  scent. 

Rich  autumn  tints  of  brown  and  gold— o’erhead 

The  owl  flits  noiselessly  on  murd’rous  thoughts 
intent. 

The  undulating  downs  stretch  soft  and  grey 
As  far  into  the  distance  as  the  eye  can  reach. 

Below  them,  in  a  mild  complaining  way. 

The  waves  roll  in  and  break  upon  the  rocky  beach. 

Now  slowly  rising  see  the  Queen  of  Night, 

She  throws  her  ladder  ’twixt  the  earth  and  sky. 

And  every  ripple  is  a  flash  of  light 

As  filmy  clouds  across  her  soft  face  quickly  fly. 

The  dusky  trees  are  waving  to  and  fro, 

Lights  from  the  farmhouse  windows  glint  and  peep. 
Then  disappear,  and  shine  again.  Rise,  let  us  go — 
The  landscape  fades — and  soon  will  all  be  wrapt  in 
sleep. 
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THE  EARLIEST  FIGHTING  ROUND  PARIS. 


IT  may  nor  be  without  interest  just  now  to  read  how 
the  Parish  fought  against  the  first  conqueror  of 
France  nearly  2,000  years  ago,  though  certainly  the  only 
accounts  we  have  of  these  early  struggles  are  those  which 
the  victor  himself  penned.  What  story  the  vanquished 
had  to  tell  after  that  disastrous  spring  has  never  been 
retold,  but  with  the  subsequent  events  of  400  years  it 
passed  even  beyond  the  reach  of  tradition.  But  from 
what  is  known  they  manifested  that  stern  determination 
to  fight  to  the  bitter  end  which  characterised  the  defence 
of  Paris  at  the  present  day.  Then,  as  now,  their  enemy’s 
troops  were  vastly  s!iperior  in  point  of  discipline, 
tactics,  and  arms,  and  were  also  flushed  with  the  prestige 
of  a  victorious  campaign.  Indeed,  the  Parish  were  but 
a  race  of  barbarians,  aided  by  little  beyond  great  phy¬ 
sical  strength  and  a  self-sacrificing  love  of  country,  yet 
their  subjugation  taxed  to  the  uttermost  the  science  and 
valour  of  Caesar’s  legions.  Paris — or  rather  Lutetia,  for 
such  was  its  name  in  those  days — consisted  of  a  collection 
of  huts  built  from  wood  and  mud  on  an  island  in  the 
Seine,  and  termed  the  He  du  Palais.  These  habitations 
were  of  the  humblest  possible  description,  being  raised 
of  alternate  layers  of  timber  and  mud,  in  a  circular 
fashion,  and  covered  with  straw  and  reeds,  without 
windows  or  even  chimneys.  They  were  scattered  very 
thickly  over  the  little  island,  which  was  of  itself  marshy 
and  but  sparely  cultivated.  That,  too,  was  so  much  the 
character  of  the  surrounding  country  that  apparently  the 
inhabitants  depended  more  upon  the  chase  for  sustenance 
than  on  the  small  patches  of  corn  growing  on  the  banks 
of  the  Seine.  Of  the  origin  of  this  race  nothing  is 
definitely  known,  though  it  is  surmised  on  the  one  hand 
that  the  Parisii  were  descended  from  the  Parrhassians, 
and  on  the  other  from  Paris,  one  of  the  kings  of  Celtic 
Gaul.  These  and  numerous  other  conjectures  have  been 
ingeniously  advanced,  but  without  at  all  removing  the 
mystery  which  enshrouded  the  earlier  years  of  this 
people’s  history.  They  were  spoken  of  as  fierce  and 
warlike,  and  as  one  of  the  sixty-four  confederate  tribes 
of  the  Druidic  faith  inhabiting  Gaul. 

A  number  of  these  tribes  had  during  Caesar’s  victorious 
march  been  subdued  and  requisitionised  to  an  extent 
which  created  a  profound  agitation  amongst  all  the 
nations  bordering  on  the  sea,  and  this  alarm  culminating 
in  a  general  revolt,  on  his  absence  in  Italy,  led  to  the 
struggle  in  which  the  Parisii  were  engaged.  Caesar’s 
return  was,  however,  signalised  by  the  defeat  of  the 
native  forces  occupying  the  modern  Bourges,  a  success 
which  he  determined  on  following  up  by  the  conquest 
of  the  entire  country.  Dividing  his  legions,  he  himself 
proceeded  to  give  battle  to  the  Gaulic  chief,  Vercin- 
getorix,  who  was  then  encamped  in  considerable 
strength  on  the  banks  of  the  Allier,  while  Titus  Labienus 
marched  twenty  thousand  of  the  Roman  troops  against 
the  Senones  and  Parisii. 

Intelligence  of  Caesar’s  designs  having  reached  the 
native  camp  round  Lutetia,  the  utmost  expedition  was 


used  in  collecting  from  the  neighbouring  states  all  their 
available  forces,  and  in  concentrating  them  at  a  point  on 
the  river  which  offered  a  natural  barrier  to  the  enemy’s 
progress.  The  supreme  command  was  entrusted  to 
Camalagenus,  an  aged  veteran,  but  a  skilful  tactician, 
whose  capacity  was  held  in  great  respect  by  the  Roman 
leaders.  Such,  indeed,  was  the  confidence  reposed  in 
his  name  throughout  the  west,  that  very  considerable 
reinforcements  had  flocked  to  his  standard  eager  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  glory  of  repelling  the  invader,  an  issue 
somewhat  counted  upon  under  his  generalship.  The 
numerous  host  was,  however,  indifferently  armed  and 
equipped,  compared  with  the  enemy,  and,  besides,  lacked 
the  discipline  and  extreme  wariness  of  the  latter  ;  yet 
by  the  selection  of  favourable  ground  for  defensive  opera¬ 
tions  the  chief  trusted  to  reduce  these  odds  ere  Labienus 
could  strike  a  blow  at  the  stronghold  of  the  Parisii  and 
their  allies.  He  in  consequence  encamped  fronting  a  large 
marsh  (known  now  as  Le  Marais)  which  extended  from 
the  Seine  so  far  in-country  as  to  render  the  passage  of 
troops  highly  dangerous  if  not  altogether  impossible. 

Labienus  in  the  meanwhile  had  reached  Agcndicum 
(Sens),  which  he  seized  and  garrisoned  as  a  depot  for 
military  stores,  and  afterwards  renewed  his  march  to 
Lutetia,  until  reaching  the  formidable  marsh  lying  be¬ 
tween  him  and  Camalagenus.  There  he  observed  the 
enemy  posted  in  great  force,  and  manifestly  able  to  ac¬ 
complish  his  destruction  if  he  attempted  to  cross  the 
morass. 

Nevertheless,  he  endeavoured  to  construct  a  road  by 
means  of  planks  and  clay,  and  for  some  little  distance 
succeeded,  but  when  an  effort  was  made  to  raise  vinoe 
(a  wooden  platform  covered  with  raw  hides,  under¬ 
neath  which  the  Romans  advanced  to  an  assault),  the 
road  gave  way,  and  every  succeeding  attempt  to  render 
the  swamp  passable  proved  fruitless.  Hence  the  project 
was  abandoned,  and  Labienus  turned  his  attention  in 
another  direction.  Shortly  after  his  failure  to  reach  the 
enemy  he  left  the  camp  silently  at  midnight,  and  re¬ 
tracing  his  steps  by  the  river  suddenly  fell  upon  Melo- 
dunum,  also  an  island  town  in  the  Seine,  and  speedily 
took  possession  of  the  vessels  and  bridges  left  there  un¬ 
destroyed.  By  these  means  his  army  was  conveyed  to 
the  opposite  banks,  from  whence  he  proceeded  again  in 
the  direction  of  Lutetia,  accompanied  on  the  river  by 
fifty  vessels  he  had  seized  as  transports.  Ere,  however, 
the  Romans  arrived  the  town  was  in  flames,  the  bridges 
were  destroyed,  and  all  means  of  communication  burnt 
or  sunk  by  the  directions  of  Camalagenus,  who  had 
learned  from  the  fugitive  inhabitants  of  Melodunum  the 
course  the  foe  was  pursuing.  The  native  forces  had 
also  retreated  from  the  marsh,  and  were  occupying  the 
river  banks  where  it  was  surmised  Labienus  would  at¬ 
tempt  a  landing.  On  the  latter’s  arrival  opposite  he  was, 
therefore,  brought  to  a  standstill,  being  indisposed  to 
risk  the  passage  of  his  troops  under  such  adverse  cir¬ 
cumstances.  Yet  the  necessity  of  immediate  action  be- 
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came  hourly  more  pressing,  the  more  so  on  hearing  that 
Caesar’s  progress  on  the  Loire  had  been  checked,  and 
also  that  the  liellovaci,  a  powerful  and  warlike  tribe, 
were  in  arms  and  bent  on  menacing  his  rear,  if  not 
designing  to  capture  his  military  stores  at  Agendicum. 
Thus,  all  things  considered,  Labienus  determined  on 
putting  a  scheme  into  operation  suggested  at  a  council 
of  war,  and  which,  if  promptly  executed,  might  yet 
preserve  his  army  from  further  complications. 

Directing  fifty  of  his  officers  and  a  complement  of 
men  to  fall  down  the  river  silently  in;  the  third  watch 
(between  three  and  six  a.m.)  with  the  captured  vessels, 
and  await  his  arrival  at  a  distance  of  four  miles  from  the 
camp,  he  despatched  at  midnight  five  cohorts  up  the 
river  with  instructions  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
enemy  by  a  clamour  indicative  of  rapid  flight.  These 
steps  taken,  and  after  leaving  a  guard  over  the  camp,  he 
marched  stealthily  forth  at  the  head  of  three  legions  in 
the  direction  the  vessel  had  followed. 

The  tumult  on  the  river  ere  long  was  heard  on  the 
other  side,  and  scouts  were  at  once  despatched  to  ascer¬ 
tain  the  cause,  while  Camalagenus  prepared  his  troops 
for  action.  The  reports  were  that  the  Romans,  antici¬ 
pating  an  attack  from  the  Bellovaci,  were  flying  in  three 
directions,  the  main  body  up  the  river  and  the; other 
downwards  on  board  the  vessels  and.  on  1  the  1  opposite 
banks.  Then  followed  the  intelligence  that  infantry  and 
cavalry  were  being  landed  hastily  four  miles  below  the 
native  camp,  but  so  far  from  flying,  were  preparing,  to 
assume  the  offensive,  under  the  command;  of  Labienus 
himself.  Camalagenus  at  this  change  in  the  aspect  of 
affairs  marched  the  bulk  of  his  forces  against  the  Roman 
legions  as  the  dawn  was  breaking,  and  appeared  in  sight 
just  as  the  enemy  was  drawn  up  in  the  order  of 
battle. 

Labienus,  after  exhorting  his  soldiers  to  remember 
the  renown  they  had  won  under  Caesar,  awaited  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  the  foe,  whose  right  wing  advanced  furiously 
to  the  charge  when  the  signal  for  action  was  given.  As 
the  dense  masses  rolled  against  the  solid  columns  of  the 
Romans,  they  were  hurled  back  charge  after  charge  by 


the  javelins,  which  flew  like  a  shower  on  their  breasts, 
but  still  they  pressed  hotly  forward  over  the  heaps  of 
slain,  to  be  again  thrust  back  transfixed,  crushed  by 
their  fellows  pouring  on  undaunted  by  the  flashing  steel 
raining  so  thickly  almost  ere  their  swords  and  short 
pikes  could  strike  the  bucklers  of  their  adversaries.  As 
those  in  front  fell,  others  crowded  on  the  rising  rampart 
of  bodies  to  rush  with  savage  valour  on  their  foes,  dis¬ 
puting  every  inch  of  ground  till  they  too  were  added  to 
the  slaughtered  masses,  and  these  were  again  and  again 
crowded,  while  the  arrows  of  the  archers  and  the  stones 
of  the  slingers  swept  away  each  wave  as  it  advanced. 

Thus  the  right  wing  contested  the  progress  of  the 
7th  legion,  while  an  equally  fierce  conflict  raged  on 
the  left,  where  the  1 2  th  legion  fought  a  hand-to-hand 
encounter  in  a  vain  attempt  to  turn  the  ranks  of  the 
opposing  wing,  Camalagenus  was  there  in  person,  and 
though  worn  with  age,  fought  with  a  desperation  his 
troops  emulated  and  surpassed  while  the  Roman  sickles 
mowed  them  down.  But  their  places  were  instantly 
filled  by  fresh,  eager  men,  who  pressed  sorely  on  the 
legion  and  made  the  issue  yet  an  uncertainty  notwith¬ 
standing  the  efforts  of  Labienus  and  the  other  chiefs. 

For  many  hours  the  battle  raged,  now  favourable  to 
the  Romans  then  adverse,  as  the  natives  burst  in  upon 
the  ranks,  more  furiously  than  ever,  and  these  to  be  again 
as  before  thrust  to  the  earth,,  borne  down  in  masses  by 
the  weight  of  their  opponents’'  steel.  Ere  evening,  how¬ 
ever,  the  right  wing  of  the  Parisii  was  entirely  broken 
by  the  matchless  bravery  of  -  the  7th  legion,  whose 
tribunes  immediately  wheeled  round  and  attacked  the 
rear  of  the  remaining  wing.  Thus,  almost  surrounded, 
the  enemy  tried  to  sustain  the  hopeless  conflict  till  suc¬ 
cour  would  arrive,  and  even  when  the  issue  became 
manifest  to  the  survivors,  they  still  fought  on,  none 
attempting  to  escape,  all  determined  to  die  rather  than 
yield.  Gradually,  and  as  the  darkness  closed  in,  that 
band  of  heroes  was  thinned  until  none  remained  alive  on 
the  field.  Labienus  afterwards  withdrew  what  remained 
of  his  host^.. and  pursued  am  undisturbed  march  to 
Caesar’s  camp. 


TO  LOUIE. 


Were  my  heart  not  thine  own,  as  I  feel  it  to  be. 
Would  it  cling  with  such  fondness,  sweet  Louie,  to  thee  ? 
Would  thine  image  be  present  for  ever  by  day. 

And  not  even  in  slumber  thy  form  be  away  ? 

Would  I  gaze  on  thy  beauties  with  rapturous  delight. 
And  bless  the  bright  hour  that  they  burst  on  my  sight  ? 
Would  I  picture  each  charm,  and  with  memory’s  eye 
Feel  thrilled  ’neath  the  spell  of  that  love-breathing  sigh  ? 
Behold  in  its  fulness  that  soft  beaming  brow. 

And  that  smile  which,  though  absent,  sheds  light  on 
me  now  ?  • 


Would  that  white  little  hand,  which  for  ever  in  mine 
I  could  press  in  afFection,  appear  so  divine? 

Or  that  small  perfect  foot,  whose  symmetrical  grace 
Oft  my  glances  has  wooed  from  thy  lovely  young 
face. 

Cause  my  footsteps  to  follow  unseen,  while  it  fed 
hly  soul  with  fresh  fire  by  its  every  tread  ? 

From  one  only  cause  these  emotions  can  flow. 

True  love  will  alone  cause  such  feelings  to  glow  ; 

Then  doubt  not,  but  trust  me  that  true  to  its  shrine 
Is  the  love  that  will  win  thee,  fair  girl,  to  be  mine. 
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THE  MARCH  FASHIONS, 


•Walking  Toilets, 


London  is  prematurely  full  this  year,  and  the  season 
has  begun  with  eclat.  The  approaching  royal  marriage, 
of  course,  gives  unusual  zest  to  the  gaieties  in  high 


life.  Evening  dress  is  the  most  important  item  just 
now  in  our  world  of  fashion. 

Modern  ball  dresses  are  certainly  graceful  in  the 
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124. — Indoor  Toilets. 

brilliant  crowd ;  they  will  give  our  lady  readers  some  puffed  all  over,  with  three  garlands  of  pink  roses  and 
idea  of  present  styles  and  models  : —  leaves  arranged  en  tablier  over  the  front  breadth  ;  pi6k 

Pink  seems  decidedly  the  prevailing  coloar,  though  roses  were  dotted  at  intervals  all  over  the  skirt. 

M 


extreme — full,  flowing,  and  tastefully  trimmed.  The 
following  are  notes  taken  here  and  there  in  many  a 


bin  Louise  is  prettier  and  ought  certainly  to  be  the  more 
fashionable.  One  dress  was  composed  of  white  tulle. 
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Another  very  effective  dress  consisted  of  pleated 
flounces  of  pink  tulle  going  the  whole  way  up  the 
skirt,  and  a  white  tulle  fichu  was  worn  with  it,  the 
ends  of  which  fell  long  over  the  skirt  at  the  back. 
Married  ladies  in  general  wear  square-cut  bodices.  A 
dress  made  in  this  style  struck  me  as  particularly  hand¬ 
some.  The  train  and  bodice  were  composed  of  blue 
moire  antique,  trimmed  with  white  lace,  over  a  white 
silk  petticoat,  also  trimmed  with  lace. 

Many  of  the  young  ladies’  dresses  are  made  with 
round  skirts,  not  more  than  a  few  inches  on  the  ground 
at  the  back,  and  for  dancing  these  have  a  better  effect 
than  the  trains,  as  they  do  not  get  nearly  so  much  torn. 

One  noteworthy  toilette  consisted  of  bouillons  of  maize 
tulle,  with  a  satin  tunic  of  the  same  colour ,  the  corsage 
cut  square,  and  the  ornaments  topazes  and  diamonds. 

Another  was  a  long  trained  skirt  of  rose  silk,  trimmed 
with  tulle  bouillons  of  the  same  colour,  and  a  tunic  of 
white  lace,  ornamented  with  bows  to  match  the  skirt ; 
square  bodice,  cut  low  in  front,  and  long  hanging 
sleeves  ;  diamond  and  pearl  ornaments. 

A  very  rich  toilette  was  of  white  satin  with  a  tunic  of 
cerise  satin,  trimmed  with  white  lace ;  low  bodice  of 
white  satin,  trimmed  with  lace  and  cerise,  and  belt  to 
match ;  diamond  ornaments.  Large  sashes  are  now 
almost  things  of  the  past,  and  belts  are  substituted 
for  them. 

At  the  Queen’s  last  Drawing  Room  the  toilettes  of  the 
ladies  were  strikingly  handsome.  Amongst  others  were 
remarked  a  white  tulle  dress,  flounced,  train  skirt  trimmed 
with  white  satin,  a  tunic  of  white  satin  looped  up  with 
large  daisies  with  green  leaves. 

A  splendid  dress  of  ruby  velvet,  made  quite  in  the 
Marie  Antoinette  style,  trimmed  with  black  lace ;  the 
dress  remained  open  in  front  so  as  to  show  a  white  satin 
petticoat ;  diamond  ornaments. 

One  young  lady  wore  a  white  tulle  skirt  over  a  white 
glace  silk  petticoat,  trimmed  with  seven  narrow  flounces 
round  the  bottom,  each  flounce  headed  with  rouleaux 
of  pink  satin  ;  the  upper  part  of  the  skirt  was  profusely 
ornamented  with  satin  bows  of  the  same  colour.  The 
tunic  was  of  pink  satin,  trimmed  with  white  lace  and 
looped  with  pink  bows  and  roses ;  the  body  was  also 
trimmed  with  pink  ribbon  tied  round  the  throat,  forming 
little  bows,  and  small  pink  roses  were  worn  in  the 
hair,  which  was  dressed  very  low. 

Again,  a  very  lovely  dress  was  a  trained  skirt  of 
white  satin  trimmed  with  lace  flounces ;  tunic  also  trimmed 
with  lace  and  bouquets  of  forget-me-nots ;  the  bodice 
trimmed  with  a  garland  of  the  same  flowers  and  white 
lace. 

The  Countess  *  *  ♦  wore  an  exquisite  dress  of 

grey  satin,  trimmed  with  Brussels  lace  flounces ; 
diamond  ornaments,  necklace,  and  earrings  ;  her  daugh¬ 
ter  a  dress  of  white  tulle,  profusely  trimmed  with  white 
roses ;  pearl  ornaments. 

A  number  oF  weddings  came  off  just  before  the 
commencement  of  the  Lenten  season,  and  we  could  de¬ 
scribe  several  elegant  bridal  dresses.  We  will,  however, 
choose  but  one  from  the  number-,  it  had  a  most  disthiguee 
appearance.  The  dress,  of  white  poult-de-soie,  had  a 
long  train  trimmed  with  two  flounces  of  unusually  rich 


Brussels  lace  ;  handkerchief  and  veil  en  suite.  The  body 
made  high  to  the  throat,  the  basque  trimmed  with 
ruches  of  silk,  the  veil  put  on  at  the  back  of  the  head, 
and  sprays  of  orange-blossoms  falling  over  the  chignon ; 
a  gold  chain  and  gold  locket  round  the  throat. 

Six  young  ladies  officiated  as  bridesmaids,  four  of 
whom  wore  very  elegant  long  trained  skirts  of  blue 
silk,  trimmed  round  the  bottom  with  a  pleated  flounce 
of  white  muslin,  headed  with  lace ;  the  paniers  and 
tahliers  also  trimmed  with  flutings  of  white  muslin  and 
lace ;  the  bodices  had  a  similar  trimming  put  on  in  the 
shape  of  a'  square ;  the  bonnets  were  coronet  shape,  of 
blue  areophme,  trimmed  with  blue  ribbon  and  small 
white  feathers,  and  long  tulle  veils  falling  over  the 
chignon  earrings  of  crystal.  The  two  more  juvenile 
bridesmaids  wore  dresses  of  the  same,  with  white  muslin 
sashes,  and  white  hats  trimmed  with  blue  velvet  and 
feathers.  Nor  must  we  omit  to  mention  that  all  these 
young  ladies  wore  blue  silk  stockings,  shoes,  and 
rosettes. 

Some  of  the  toilets  of  the  lady  guests  were  particularly 
pretty.  Among  others  we  noticed  one  rich  mauve  poult- 
de-soie,  trimmed  with  flutings  of  the  same ;  the  tunic 
made  with  revers  at  the  back,  and  also  trimmed  with 
silk  flutings,  and  a  broad  ribbon  sash.  A  short  jacket 
of  black  velvet,  trimmed  with  rich  passementerie  and 
fringe,  was  worn  with  this  costume,  and  a  charming 
bonnet  of  Brussels  lace  and  mauve  ribbon,  finished  with 
a  spray  of  tea-roses  and  a  white  feather  put  on  en 
aigrette. 

Another  handsome  dress  was  of  peach-coloured  silk, 
trimmed  round  the  bottom  with  a  flounce  edged  with 
black  lace,  an  upper  flounce  vandyked  and  also  trimmed 
with  black  lace,  and  a  tunic  raised  in  several  places  with 
large  peach  silk  rosettes.  A  black  lace  mantilla  trimmed 
with  bows  of  the  same  silk  completed  this  dress ;  the 
bonnet,  of  white  terry  velvet,  was  trimmed  with  tinted 
roses  of  a  shade  of  colour  corresponding  to  the  dress, 
and  with  white  lace ;  white  satin  strings. 

A  complete  costume  was  of  maroon-coloured  cache- 
mire-de-soie — a  thick,  dull  kind  of  silk  much  in  vogue 
just  now.  TTie  under-skirt  was  plain,  the  upper-skirt 
and  jacket  trimmed  with  heavy  black  and  maroon  silk 
fringe ;  large  oval  ptterns  or  plaques  of  passementerie 
were  placed  at  all  the  loopings  up  and  also  on  the 
shoulders  and  back  of  the  jacket.  The  sleeves  were 
open.  Gipsy  bonnet  of  maroon  velvet,  lined  with  pink 
satin  and  white  lace,  and  trimmed  both  inside  and  out 
with  bunches  of  pink  roses  with  brown  tinted  foliage. 

Such  are  still  the  fashions  of  the  day,  but  we  are  told 
to  expect  great  changes.  They  say  that  Prussian  ladies, 
in  their  hatred  of  the  French,  have  decided  to  throw  off 
Paris  as  the  arHter  of  fashion.  Well,  they  are  welcome 
to  dress  as  they  please,  and  knowing  what  we  do  of 
German  taste,  we  may  add,  as  badly  as  they  choose, 
but  very  soon  Paris  will  re-assert  herself  as  queen  of 
la  mode.  She  means,  indeed,  in  this,  as  in  far  more  im¬ 
portant  things,  to  throw  off  foreign  influence,  and  to 
display  her  ovn  native  elegance  and  taste,  without  flatter¬ 
ing  the  persaial  inclinations  of  those  who  court  her.  If 
extravagance  and  eccentricity  have  too  long  been  the 
rule  in  modern  fashions,  it  is  undoubtedly  to  be  attri- 
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buted  to  the  pressure  of  German  and  Russian  taste  upon 
our  modistes.  Tradespeople  must  of  course  meet  the 
■wishes  of  their  clientelle,  and  it  the  foreign  gra/ides  dames 
do  not  love  simplicity,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  any  modiste 
in  the  world  will  press  it  upon  her.  And  it  is  thus 
French  taste  has  been  much  abused  of  late  years,  and 
that  toilettes  emanating  from  French  houses  have  not 
always  been  as  truly  elegant  and  chaste  as  they  might 
have  be 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Paris  will  now  be  comparatively 


authority  that  the  costumes  renouvellh  from  the  anclcn 
regime  are  to  be  done  away  with,  and  that  extreme  sim¬ 
plicity  will  prevail.  Looped-up  skirts  and  gorgeous 
petticoats,  paniers,  and  draperies,  large  masses  ot  hair 
and  tiny  chapeaux,  must  now  disappear.  We  know  it 
was  so  after  the  first  great  Revolution,  which  swept 
away,  together  with  more  important  matters,  hoops  anJ 
farthingales,  perukes  and  powder,  satin  petticoats  and 
high-heeled  chaussures.  During  the  first  Republic,  female 
dress  was  really  very  plain,  and  for  the  sterner  sex  it  is 


125. — Wauonc  Toilets. 


free  from  the  crowds  of  foreigners  who  have  so  long 
appropriated  her  infinite  sources  of  wealth  and  enjoy¬ 
ment.  The  fair  city  had  become  almost  intolerable  to 
the  Parisian  pur  sang,  and  he  looked  upon  her  as  a  sort 
of  immense  caravansary  for  people  of  all  uations.  But 
now  we  trust  that,  purified  and  regenerated  by  trial  and 
affliction,  Paris  will  shine  with  truer  beauty,  and  become 
in  truth  a  model  to  the  world,  both  in  matters  of  taste 
and  fancy,  and  in  far  higher  things. 

As  far  as  /a  mode  is  concerned,  we  have  it  on  good 


the  era  of  the  black  coat  and  high-crowned  hat,  which 
has  since  been  their  unchanging  uniform. 

The  Empire,  however,  soon  brought  fashions  far 
more  open  to  blame  than  even  the  most  eccentric  parure 
of  the  ancicn  regime.  Grecian  statues  were  the  models 
to  be  imitated,  and  ladies  dressed  up  as  muses  or  god¬ 
desses.  I  don’t  think  any  of  us  will  regret  or  wish  to 
recall  the  scanty  garments,  the  cloudy  draperies,  and 
loose  fittings  of  that  period.  If  common  sense  would 
but  once  agree  with  grace  and  fancy,  if  waists  could 
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be  kept  in  their  proper  place,  skirts  of  rational  width  Bonnets  are  to  be  decidedly  larger  this  spring ;  the 
and  length,  bonnets  of  convenient  size  !  But  this  is  too  straw  shapes  are  said  to  be  very  large  indeed.  The 
much,  no  doubt,  to  expect.  Some  improvement  we  may  demi-saison  chapeaux  are  chiefly  made  of  a  mixture  of 


126. — Walking  Toilets. 


expect.  Chignons  are  quite  given  up  in  Paris.  Dresses 
are  cut  round  and  with  single  skirts  ;  and  shawls,  so  long 
discarded,  are  coming  into  fashion  once  more. 


gauze  or  aape  and  satin.  The  shape  is  something 
between  a  hat  and  bonnet,  with  broad  front  border  and 
elcv.ited  crown.  Flowers  of  very  large  size  are  being 
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prepared  for  trimmings  ;  skeleton  leaves  of  great  beauty,  will  appear  again  this  year  ;  but  of  course  we  shall 
brown  in  colour  and  of  mo>t  delicate  texture,  will  form  know  more  of  all  these  things  by  the  end  of  this  month, 
a  favourite  style  of  ornaineat  for  the  now  bonneta.  Imitations  of  point  lace  in  guipure  dart  are  still  much 


127. — Walking  Toilets. 

Butterflies  and  other  insects  are  also  likely  to  appear  in  in  vogue,  and  we  have  lately  seenvery  beautiful  specimens 
connection  with  flowers  and  foliage.  We  are  also  told  of  the  work.  Ladies  now  frequently  use  pillow  tape 

that  large  straw  bonnets  with  mere  ribbon  trimmings  fbr  the  outlines  of  the  patterns.  This  tape  is  a  great 
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help,  for  it  is  about  half  an  inch  wide  and  is  in  itself  an 
imitation  of  linen  stitch,  darning  stitch,  and  others, 
this  much  contributing  to  the  beauty  of  the  work. 
Pillow  tape  is  rather  expensive,  but  makes  up  most 
effective  patterns,  and  limits  the  actual  work  to  bars  and 
wheels  for  filling  up  the  outlines. 

The  guipure  d’art  or  point  lace  work  looks  extremely 
well  on  any  dark  material,  velvet  or  silk,  and  is  often 
put  on  round  the  heart-shaped  opening  of  the  bodice 
and  round  the  culfs  of  the  dress. 

For  children  the  work  is  also  much  employed  as  a 
trimming  ;  insertions  in  open  lace-work  are  very  effec¬ 
tive,  with  small  tucks  between  for  cambric  and  nain¬ 
sook  frocks. 

Breton  work  is  also  a  great  improvement  to  children’s 
dresses.  We  have  just  been  looking  over  a  charming 
collection  of  juvenile  costumes,  most  of  which  are 
prettiiy  ornamented  with  Breton  work  and  velvet 
applique. 

One  very  pretty  dress  for  a  little  girl  consists  of  a 
double-skirted  frock  and  cape  of  blue  cashmere,  with  a 
pattern  in  raised  blue  silk  embroidered  and  leaves  of 
blue  velvet.  The  upper-skirt  forms  a  small  panier,  and 
the  cape  is  rounded  behind  and  has  points  in  front. 

Another  little  costume  is  of  drabAtoloured  cashmere, 
with  a  pattern  in  many-coloured  silks  in  true  Breton 
style.  This  pattern  goes  round  skirt,  and  body,  and 
cape,  and  is  finished  off  with  a  pretty  silk  fringe  to 
match. 

Little  boys  are  not,  we  are  told,  to  be  exclusively 
addicted  to  knickerbockers  this  spring.  Many  of  the 
new  costumes  are  made  with  short  wide  trousers,  not 
gathered  in  at  all  under  the  knee;  and  with  gored 
tunics,  double-breasted,  and  fastened  slantways  at  the 
sides  with  a  row  of  small  pearl  buttons.  A  braid 
trimming  is  put  on  dose  to  the  buttons,  and  also  on 
the  outer  seam  of  the  trousers. 

A  dainty  little  cap,  very  much  resembling  the  French 


hepi,  is  being  introduced  for  our  boys’  headgear,  and 
certainly  is  not  unbecoming.  The  new  style  of  cloak, 
which  is  worn  with  the  front  part  thrown  back  over 
the  shoulder,  is  also  suggestive  of  an  officer’s  dress ; 
but  we  must  expect  reminiscences  of  the  war  in  future 
models  of  French  fashions. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  OUR  COLOURED  FASHION  PLATE. 

Full  Dress  Toilette. — Coiffure  Montespan,  with 
tea-rose,  feather,  and  pearls.  Dress  of  maize  satin,  with 
bias  of  satin,  and  white  lace  tiimmings.  Half-high 
bodice  covering  the  shoulders  and  low  in  front ;  trimming 
of  lace  and  satin,  with  bows  of  ribbon  in  front ;  long 
and  deep  tulle  sleeves  gathered  at  the  back  beneath  bows 
of  ribbon  ;  the  short  sleeve  is  caught  up  by  a  bow  of 
satin.  The  tunic  skirt  forms  a  flat  apron  in  front, 
straight  at  the  side,  and  hollowed  at  the  base,  forming 
two  deep  points  which  join  the  trimming  on  the  long 
train  skirt  above  the  deep  flounce  forming  the  train. 
The  tunic  is  raised  at  the  back.  Three  flounces  arc 
placed  over  the  deep  flounce  in  front. 

Walking  Dress. — Silk  dress,  high  bodice.  Tunic 
draped  by  satin  bows.  Ras  de  terre  skirt,  with  a  deep 
flounce  of  “  Kilting  ”  pleats. 

Little  Girl  from  io  to  12  Years. — Bodice,  tunic 
skirt,  and  underskirt  of  rich  silk,  with  bias  bands  of 
velvet  to  correspond. 

description  of  our  coloured  pattern, 
antique  point  lace  cap,  flounce,  and  edging. 

Materials:  Point  lace  linen  braid,  and  Messrs.  Walter 
Evans  and  Gj.’s  point  lace  linen  thread  No.  16.  Tack 
the  design  on  a  piece  of  glazed  calico,  and  run  on  the 
brmd  neatly,  taking  care  in  turning  the  curves  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  roundness  of  the  outlines.  Work  the  bars  as 
Raleigh  bars,  with  Raleigh  picot  or  purls  on  each. 
The  centre  of  the  cap  is  filled  by  open  lace  stkiches. 


OUR  PORTFOLIO. 


The  Fife  Fite  Galop.  By  Ellaa  E.  Outtrio.  Price  is,  63.  (Sold 
by  Kamsey,  15,  Gordon-terraee,  Putney.)— A-  capital  galop,  brilliant 
and  spirited,  and  weQ  cairying'Oiit  the  caintal  name  chosen  for  the  galop. 

Primrose.  Valee.  By  C.  Bichardson.  (London ;  Ashdown  atkd 
Parry,  llanovor-M|uie.) — IMs  charming  raise  is  full  of  spirit,  mA 
must  become  a  universal  favoairiiis.  It  is  arranged  as  a  solo  o-nd  also 
as  a  duet  for  the  pianoforte. 

Queen  of  Beauty.  False.  By  C.  Richardson.  (London:  Willey 
and  Co.,  52,  Grreat  Marltjorough-street.) — Sparkling  and  brilliant,  bnt 
by  no  means  dithcult  of  performance. 

Undine.  Song.  Words  by  R.  Reece.  Composed  by  G.  W.  Martin. 
(G.  IV.  Martin,  14  and  15,  Exeter  HaU.)— A  very  charming  composi- 
tiou  in  E  sharp,  }  time ;  well  suited  to  a  mezzo-soprano  voice. 

Lnthair.  Song.  Composed  by  G.  W.  Martin.  (G.  W.  Miiitin, 
14  and  15,  Exeter  Hall.)  A  jiretty,  pleasing  ballad,  and  likely  to  be 
I>opular.  The  words  are  sugeestod  by  a  scene  between  Lady  Corisando 
;;id  the  hero  of  Mr.  Disraeli’s  famous  novel  The  song  is  iiiseribcd, 
y  iiermission,  to  the  Viscountess  Bcaconsfield. 

Tht  Open  Window.  Song.  Words  by  II.  W.  Longfellow.  Music 


hy  G.  W.  Martin.  (G.  W.  Maitix,  14  and  1$,  Ei:rt»r  HilL)— A  fresh 
sdaptatiaai,  and  a  chonuingly  expressive  one,  of  the  Amensiu  poet’s 
beautiful  poem.  It  bM  passed  its  14th  edition. 

Out  into  the  Bunshite.  Song.  Words  by  L.  Iff.  Maac  by  G.  W. 
Martin.  (G.  W.  Martin,  14  and  ij,  Eseter  HaD.)— lady  or  gen¬ 
tleman  who  writes  nnier  the  shove  iaiHals  poaseooeo  a  trae  spuil  of 
poetry  of  the  devoticnal  ordei;  mod  the  oompooer  has  set  then  to 
music  worthy  of  theoi ;  oo  sEgfat  peaise. 

Lovers’  Vows.  Soig.  Words  by  Sir  William  Mitchell.  Music  by 
G.  W.  Martin.  (G.  W.  Martin,  r4  and  15,  Exeter  Hall.)— There  is  a 
pretty  old-fashioned  quaintness  about  both  the  words  and  music  of 
this  composition,  winch  is  sung  by  and  inscribed  to  the  popular  tenor, 
Mr.  Vernon  Rigby. 

Beneath  a  Summer  Sky.  Song.  Composed  by  G.  W.  Martin 
(G.  W.  Martin,  i4and  15,  Exeter  Hall.)— This  is  a  cavatina  of  a  more 
Ijretentious  nature;  it  is  written  in  a  skilful  and  musician-like  style. 

Once  ilore  Betsrn.  An-angcd  by  G.  W.  Martin. — A  well-executed 
English  adaptation  of  the  trio  for  female  voices  from  Mozart’s  opera, 
II  Flo.uto  Magict. 
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OUR  PARIS  LETTER. 


Paris,  February. 

IDO  not  know  what  the  English  public  in  general 
may  think  of  us  Parisians,  but  certainly  the  Times 
correspondent  has  been  rather  hard  upon  us.  Because 
he  did  not,  upon  entering  Paris  a  few  days  after  the  ca¬ 
pitulation,  see  us  all  dying  of  hunger,  and  the  city  turned 
into  a  howling  wilderness,  he  turns  away  in  disgust. 
Coming  in  through  the  wealthiest  and  most  aristocratic 
part  of  the  city,  he  feels  quite  indignant  at  seeing  some 
of  the  inhabitants  looking  tolerably  “  fat  and  cheerful 
but  what  seems  to  surprise  him  most  is  actually  to  sec 
three  dogs  reaming  quietly  in  the  streets  without  exciting 
unusual  emotion  in  the  breasts  of  passers-by.  I  suppose  he 
expected  a  host  of  famished  human  creatures  to  rush 
upon  any  dog  that  might  come  in  sight,  tear  him  to 
pieces,  and  devour  him  like  savages  without  even  going 
through  the  process  of  cooking  !  Well,  it  did  not  quite 
come  to  that,  and  your  ami.ible  correspondent  did  not 
find  wherewithal  to  slake  his  thirst  for  the  horrible. 
What  he  himself  admits  seems  to  me  bad  enough — no 
carri.'iges  in  the  formerly  most  frequented  and  fashion¬ 
able  promenades  and  thoroughfares,  few  shops  open, 
dubious-looking  tins  exposed  in  the  charcutiers'  windows 
instead  of  wholesome  meat,  and  a  crowd  of  hungry 
women,  to  whom  as  he  entered  the  city  the  sight  of  the 
bread  he  brought  in  his  carriage  with  him  proved  too 
tempting,  and  who  begged  so  earnestly  that  he  could  not 
but  give  them  a  loaf !  Surely  this  seems  enough  !  But 
it  is  not  enough  for  the  correspondent  of  your  leading 
paper,  and  he  no  doubt  would  have  gloated  over  the 
deeper  distress  and  humiliation  of  the  beautiful  city. 
There  has  been  distress  enough,  God  knows  !  and  had 
this  disappointed  curieux  visited  the  poorer  and  more 
crowded  districts  of  Paris,  he  would  have  seen  enough 
of  misery  and  starvation  to  satisfy  even  his  morbid  fancy. 
He  is  not,  however,  the  correspondent  who  used  to 
"write  by  balloon,  for  very  different  were  the  accounts  of 
the  latter.  He  had  lived  among  us  and  with  us,  and  had 
witnessed  our  trials  and  miseries — nay,  shared  many  of 
them ;  he  would  not  have,  like  his  successor,  taunted 
us  with  having  surrendered  as  soon  as  the  quality  of  our 
bread  had  become  deteriorated !  Of  course  it  is  not  at 
the  very  best  restaurants  the  state  of  the  public  food  is 
to  be  estimated.  As  early  as  February  2nd  the  fashion¬ 
able  cafe  in  the  Passage  des  Princes  would,  ci  force  d' argent, 
have  got  fresh  provisions  in.  To  the  last  days  of  the 
siege,  indeed,  very  rich  people  could  get  almost  any 
dainty  they  wished  to  pay  for.  If  such  people  had 
known  anything  like  starvation,  not  one  individual  of  the 
lower  classes  would  have  been  alive  when  the  gates  of 
Paris  opened.  It  is  the  poor  who  have  suffered — suf¬ 
fered  terribly — and  not  only  the  poor  but  the  middle 
classes,  the  employes,  the  shopkeepers,  the  bourgeois,  and 
also  artists,  professors,  and  ail  who  depend  upon  their 
talent  or  industry  to  earn  money. 

If  we  did  not  sutler  from  actual  want,  we  er  ..inly 
endured  much  real  privation.  Since  January  idth  ra¬ 
tions  of  horse-meat  and  brown  bread  were  daily  dealt 
out  to  all  who  could  afford  to  pay  for  them.  Servants, 


or  poor  people  who  had  no  servants  to  send,  had  an 
irksome  time  of  it  standing  a  la  queue  before  the  baker’s 
or  butcher’s  shop,  and  as  the  rule  was,  first  come  best 
served,  these  shops  were  besieged  with  applicants  from 
the  very  earliest  hours,  the  queue  frequently  beginning 
to  form  at  daybreak.  I  daresay  if  horses  were  brought 
up  with  a  view  to  become  food,  kept  in  dolce  farniente  in 
green  meadows,  they  would  be  just  as  nice  to  eat  as 
oxen  ;  but  I  assure  you  the  worn-out  fiacre  horses  they 
gave  us  were  most  tough,  unsavoury  food ;  the  bread 
got  coarser  and  coarser,  till  at  last  you  could  plainly  dis¬ 
tinguish  bits  of  chopped  hay  as  you  cut  it.  Happy 
those  who  (like  us)  had  laid  in  a  large  provision  of  jam; 
it  was  a  great  comfort.  Vegetables  there  were  none 
after  the  middle  of  January,  at  least  none  but  for  mil¬ 
lionaires  who  could  afford  to  spend  guineas  for  what  in 
ordinary  times  cost  pence.  The  stories  about  rats  and 
dogs  and  such  unclean  things  were  much  exaggerated. 
For  my  part  I  never  knew  of  any  one  who  had  tasted 
such  loathsome  food.  We  ate  goat,  for  which  we  paid 
ten  francs  a  pound,  but  that  would  be  considered  fair 
eating  in  any  country.  The  only  extraordmary  food  I 
tasted  was  elephant’s  trunk,  and  I  wish  I  were  sure 
of  never  eating  anything  worse  in  my  life.  It  is  most 
delicious — far  nicer  than  beef  or  mutton,  and  more  like 
sweetbreads  than  anything  else.  The  price  was  the 
only  drawback.  There  were  only  three  or  four  ele¬ 
phants  killed  in  all,  and  those  from  the  Jardin  d’Accli- 
matation  the  old  Jardin  des  Plantes  has  preserved  nearly 
all  its  animals. 

Ay,  we  had  privations  enough,  but  neither  these  nor 
yet  the  terrors  of  the  short  but  furious  bombardment 
were  the  worst  evils  we  had  to  bear.  That  which  made 
the  most  valiant  head  sick  and  the  stoutest  heart  faint 
was  the  complete  absence  of  private  and  the  uncertainty 
of  public  news.  In  these  days  of  rapid  locomotion  and 
cheap  postage,  it  is  strange  and  trying  to  the  utmost  to 
remain  week  after  week,  and  month  after  month,  with¬ 
out  word  or  token  from  dearest  relatives  and  friends, 
without  any  reliable  intelligence  from  the  world  outside. 
The  sweet  carrier  pigeons  did  bring  comfort  and  healing 
on  their  wings,  but  only  to  comparatively  few  of  the 
sufferers,  while  to  a  large  majority  the  tantalising  pos¬ 
sibility  of  receiving  a  message  did  but  add  the  sickness 
of  hope  deferred  to  the  grief  and  anxiety  already  so  wear¬ 
ing  and  hard  to  bear.  Only  those,  I  think,  who  have 
gone  through  such  trials  can  fully  understand  them  or 
comprehend  the  blessed  feeling  of  relief  upon  emerg¬ 
ing  from  such  depths  of  moral  darkness,  and  once  more 
enjoying  a  normal  state  of  existence. 

I  think  that  correspondent  deserves  to  be  kept  on  bad 
bread  and  horse-meat  (and  not  enough  of  either)  for  a 
month  at  least.  I  must  forgive  him,  however,  for  the  sake 
of  the  English  people  generally,  who  have  shown  them¬ 
selves  so  truly  generous  to  us.  Their  munilicent  gifts 
were  promptly  and  nobly  offered,  and  I  believe  their 
truly  kind,  brotherly,  and  Christian  conduct  in  this 
instance  will  heal  many  a  sore  and  heartburn  occa¬ 
sioned  among  us  since  the  war  by  apparent  indifference 
and  forgetfulness. 
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many  ladies  will  be  able  to  teach  themselves  by  its  aid, 
although  we  strongly  advise  a  few  lessons  to  begin  with, 
Ladies  who  understand  pillow  lace  possess  many  advan- 


Pillow  Lace. — Madame  Goubaud  has  this  month 
published  an  elegantly-bound  work  on  Pillow  Lace 
making,  wherein  the  art  and  mystery  of  this  work  is 


128. — Walking  Toilets. 


clearly  explained.  This  work  is  designed  for  the  use  tages  ;  they  can  repair  and  refashion  their  own  Honiton 
of  ladies  who  are  learning  pillow  lace  work,  but  such  is  lace,  trim  a  pocket-handkerchief  with  a  costlier  trim- 
the  clearness  and  preciseness  of  the  instructions  that  ming,  or  convert  an  old-fashioned  collar  into  one  of  tlie 
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newest  inodes.  Madame  Goubaud  also  gives  clear  in¬ 
structions  for  making  braid  for  point  lace  on  the  pillow, 
and  many  ladies  will  be  pleased  to  master  this  pleasant 


129. — Dinner  and  Visiting  Toilets. 

work.  The  whole  of  the  braiding  of  most  point  lace  the  continent.  The  illustrations  are  printed  in  colour, 
designs  can  be  worked  on  the  pillow,  and  then  removed,  and  a  coloured  frontispiece  shows  the  Devonshire  lace 
and  the  lace  stitches  filled  in  by  hand  in  the  usual  way.  worker  at  her  cottage  door. 


Pillow  lace  is  so  interesting,  so  ladylike,  and  elegant  a 
style  of  work,  that  it  is  not  surprising  that  it  is  so  ex¬ 
tensively  patronised  by  the  aristocracy  of  England  and 
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SPINNINGS  IN  TOWN. 

“  It’s  Tory  hard  those  kind  of  men  can’t  let  a  body  be.” — T.  Hood. 


IT  is  very  curious  to  note  the  eagerness  with  which 
the  writers  of  this  age  pursue  the  theme  of  woman’s 
faults  and  woman’s  failings,  a  theme  which  appears  to 
give  occasion  for  self-gratulation  to  the  genus  homo,  yet 
which  reflects  the  deepest  shame  upon  them  as  the 
fathers  of  the  very  vices  they  point  out  and  pretend  to 
deplore.  Is  a  writer  “  hard  up,”  in  boyish  phraseology, 
for  a  subject,  “  attack  the  women”  is  the  cry,  and  the 
periodical  doubles  its  usual  circulation.  It  is  in  accor¬ 
dance  with  the  spirit  of  the  age — honest  women  are  to 
be  confounded  with  highly-coloured  word-paintings  of 
the  misdeeds  of  the  immoral  class  of  their  sex.  Lady¬ 
like  women  are  to  be  shocked  by  tales  of  fast  life,  and 
sober  women  are  to  be  horrified  by  announcements  of 
drunkenness  in  its  worst  form  among  them. 

Let  us  for  a  moment,  and  for  a  moment  only,  admit 
that  there  is  any  truth  in  these  statements,  and  ask. 
Who  is  to  blame  ?” 

I  reply,  unhesitatingly,  the  fathers  of  this  untoward 
generation.  Is  not  the  tree  known  by  its  fruit  ?  Can 
one  gather  grapes  of  thorns  and  figs  of  thistles  ?  If 
the  fathers  the  present  generation  had  been  sober, 
true,  pure  men,  drunkmness  and  immorality  would  have 
been  unknown  among  the  present  race  of  Englishwomen. 
The  craving  for  excitement,  the  love  of  dress  and  of 
display,  the  low  tone  of  society,  the  want  of  womanly 
dignity — all  these  are  to  be  found  in  the  offspring  of 
those  who  were  proud  to  lose  a  fortune  on  a  Dame 
Blanche,  who  forfeited  ancestral  halls  and  dishonoured 
noble  names  for  a  Camellia. 

The  man  whose  ambition  is  borne  by  the  life  of  a 
petit  creve,  when  at  last  he  makes  a  mariage  de  cottve- 
nance  and  “  settles  down,”  can  he  expect  his  daughters 
to  be  anything  but  what  he  has  been  ?  can  he  expect 
spotless  purity — mens  sana  in  corpore  sanof 

It  is  impossible — the  wine-loving  father  will  have  wine- 
loving  daughters,  be  his  sons  what  they  may,  and  the 
faults  of  the  parents  descend  without  doulK  to  their 
children. 

Instead  of,  therefore,  contenting  themselves  with  at¬ 
tributing  every  vice,  including  insobriety,  to  women,  it 
would  be  well  if  men  would  begin  reform,  like  charity, 
at  home,  give  up  the  daily  glass  of  sherry  at  eleven 
o’clock,  the  stout  and  ale,  commenced  at  one  with  the 
chop  or  steak ;  let  them  dispense  with  the  evening 
dinners,  with  the  wine  and  spirits  taken  at  and  after 
dinner ;  let  them  be  sober,  and  watchful,  and  self-denying, 
not  allowing  themselves  even  harmless  indulgence.  A 
generation  or  two  must  pass  away  without  much  out¬ 
ward  and  visible  sign  of  improvement  in  the  weaker 
sex,  but  it  will  come  in  time. 

Seriously,  instead  of  opposing  women  in  every  way 
and  work  they  undertake,  let  the  men  educate  us,  that 
we  may  be  worthy  mothers  of  worthier  children.  Let 
a  woman  be  so  educated  as  to  have  a  “  right  judgment 
in  all  things,”  she  will  then  refuse  to  ally  herself  with 


a  man  unworthy  of  being  a  father,  in  spite  of  all  at¬ 
tractions  of  form  or  estate ;  let  a  woman’s  right  be  as 
good  an  education  as  a  man’s,  and  we  shall  ask  in  vain 
for  “Girls  of  the  Period”  or  “alcohol  in  the  drawing¬ 
room.” 

It  is  judgment  that  we  women  want,  and  judgment 
only  comes  from  logical  reasoning,  and  the  exercise  of 
those  brain  powers  which  are  so  educated  and  cultivated 
in  men. 

One  little  anecdote  which  occurred  to  a  valued  friend 
of  mine  now  dead.  It  is  a  hint,  and  I  intend  it  as  a 
help  to  those  who  are  inclined  by  circumstances  or  con¬ 
stitution  to  take  stimulants.  My  friend  was  suffering 
with  the  beginning  of  an  internal  complaint,  and  consulted 
Dr.  F.  Bird  on  the  subject  of  her  health.  Among  other 
distressing  symptoms  she  was  constantly  assailed  with  a 
sinking  faintness,  or  semi -sickness.  Upon  this  being 
mentioned,  the  worthy  doctor  said,  “  Hundreds  of 
women  suffer  from  this  ‘  sinking,’  as  they  term  it,  and 
too  many  fly  to  stimulants  for  relief.  A  glass  of  sherry 
is  taken  at  first,  then  another,  and  so  on  througli  the 
day,  until  the  habit  of  drinking  is  formed,  and  brandy, 
not  sherry,  is  resorted  to,  and  then  the  end  comes  sooner 
or  later.  You  must  suffer  much  depression, faintness,  and 
weakness  during  your  illness,  and  your  friends  will  urge 
you  to  take  wine  to  allay  the  ‘  sinking  ’  feeling.  I  beg 
of  you  to  begin  by  being  determined  on  the  subject.  Do 
not  even  have  wine  kept  in  the  sideboard  in  the  sitting- 
room.  When  you  feel  the  sickness  stealing  on  you, 
eat  something,  a  biscuit,  chocolate-drop,  acid-drop,  just 
something  in  your  mouth,  even  a  chip  of  cedar  from  a 
pencil  will  relieve  the  feeling,  and  you  will  escape  the 
most  terrible  temptation  of  women  who  have  to  suffer 
what  you  do — the  temptation  of  drinking  stimulants.” 

My  poor  friend  thanked  him,  and  returned  home. 
For  four  years  she  lingered  in  constant  pain  and  suffer¬ 
ing  ;  but  during  all  her  agony,  and,  worse  time,  during 
her  fits  of  faintness,  she  ever  remembered  the  good 
man’s  advice,  and  would  smile,  and  put  a  cedar  chip  in 
her  mouth,  refusing  all  stimulants.  “  My  Bird  said  no,” 
she  would  say.  “  At  all  events  I  have  escaped  that 
danger.” 

1,  too,  have  followed  this  advice,  and  whenever  ill, 
faint,  or  exhausted,  as  all  women  get  at  times,  I  send  for 
my  bonbonniere,  and  give  a  “  sweetie  ”  to  each  child,  and 
take  one  myself,  unless  it  is  the  legitimate  hour  for  tea, 
when  I  own  to  preferring  the  cup  that  cheers  but  not 
inebriates. 

Now  for  my  usual  task  of  replying  to  my  letters,  and 
detailing  the  visits  of  the  month. 

The  new  reading-easel  sold  by  Messrs.  Carter,  ol? 
hlortimer-street.  Cavendish-square,  is  both  a  luxury 
and  a  necessity.  The  easel  can  be  arranged  to  suit  any 
sight,  and  in  any  position.  'I'he  reader  can  lie  back  in  an 
easy-chair,and  enjoy  reading  the  heaviest  volume  without 
fatigue.  The  desk  which  supports  the  book  also  acts  as 
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a  screen  from  the  fire.  All  ladies  will  appreciate  this 
portion  of  its  usefulness.  Her  Royal  Highness  the 
Princess  Louise  ordered  and  used  the  patent  reading- 
easel  during  her  late  illness,  and  expressed  her  pleasure 
in  the  ease  with  which  she  could  read  by  its  aid,  whether 
in  bed  or  on  a  couch.  This  easel  is  a  pretty  and  grace¬ 
ful  gift  to  an  invalid,  and  is  also  a  most  appropriate  pre¬ 
sent  for  any  gentleman,  as  all  gentlemen  are  supposed  to 
be  students,  and,  indeed,  many  read  the  whole  evening 
through  when  they  should  be  playing  besiqtte  with 
madame.  Nevertheless,  I  mean  to  present  an  easel  to 
my  lord  and  master  on  the  occasion  of  his  next  birth¬ 
day.  It  is  so  difficult  to  find  a  useful  gift  for  a  gentle¬ 
man  that  I  am  sure  my  readers  will  thank  me  for  sug¬ 
gesting  Mr.  Carter’s  easel  (North’s  patent)  as  a  birthday, 
wedding,  or  Christmas  gift. 

While  speaking  of  presents  to  gentlemen  I  must  men¬ 
tion  the  new  kid-work,  so  appropriate  for  gentlemen’s 
slippers.  I  noted  this  beautiful  novelty  at  Madame 
Boutillier’s,  125,  Oxford-street.  It  is  difficult  to  de¬ 
scribe  the  clFect  of  the  slipper  when  worked,  but  I  will 
try  to  do  so.  The  centre  of  the  toe  is  composed  of 
raised  or  embossed  kid,  looking  like  fine  carving,  and 
stitched  on  with  coloured  silks  into  already  pierced  holes. 
The  designs  at  the  side  and  toe  are  in  coloured  silk,  and 
so  quickly  is  this  work  accomplished  that  I  easily 
worked  one  slipper  between  eight  and  ten  o’clock — in¬ 
deed,  I  could  have  finished  it  more  quickly  had  I  not 
paused  to  admire  the  effect  so  often.  The  needlework 
is  partly  executed  in  a  fancy  chain  stitch  and  partly  in 
point  Russe ;  the  holes  are  all  pierced,  and  the  work 
delightfully  pleasant  to  do. 

This  is  not  only  used  for  slipper-work,  but  for  flower¬ 
pot  covers,  for  home  and  church  use,  and  for  baskets, 
writing-case  covers,  cigar-cases  and  boxes,  and  for  a 
number  of  useful  and  ornamental  purposes. 

For  antimacassars,  the  prettiest  are  worked  on  Java 
canvas  with  gay  silks,  and  made  up  with  bright  ribbons 
to  match  ;  nine  of  these  form  a  nicely-sized  couvrette. 
Sofa-cushions  and  footstools  are  also  covered  with  this 
Java  work. 

Mesdames  Le  BoutlUier  have  just  brought  out  a  new 
work  for  fire-screens,  to  replace  the  usual  crinoline  or 
shavings  employed  in  English  grates  during  the  summer 
months  ;  this  work  imitates  feathers  in  wool,  and  when 
finished  has  a  beautiful  effect.  Ladies  should  learn  this 
at  once,  as  they  can  easily  complete  a  handsome  “  orna¬ 
ment  for  their  fire-stove”  at  odds  and  ends  of  time,  and 
with  odds  and  ends  of  wool. 

Point  lace  is  used  as  much  as  ever,  and  all  the  newest 
and  oldest  stitches  are  taught  by  Madame  Boutillier,  who 
also  instructs  ladies  in  the  art  of  pillow-lace  making 
of  every  kind  of  lace  at  moderate  prices. 

The  new  raised  embroidering  in  silk  and  satin  is  an 
accomplishment  no  lady  should  be  without,  as  very’  little 
cost  is  necessary  to  produce  exquisite  trimmings  for 
babies’  cloaks,  pelisses;  and  for  one’s  own  toilette. 

In  passing  down  Regent-street  a  few  days  ago,  I 
called  in  at  the  Irish  poplin  warehouse,  to  see  if  Messrs. 
Inglis  and  Tinckler  had  anything  new  for  spring  wear 
among  their  rich  and  varied  store  of  -poplins  ;  they 
favoured  me  with  a  view  of  some  of  the  lovely  pieces  of 
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poplin  which  they  are  about  to  exhibit  at  the  Inter¬ 
national  Exhibition.  One  of  these  pieces  is  a  magni¬ 
ficent  silver  shamrock  figured  poplin.  Another  is  a 
rich  and  lovely  maize,  which,  with  black  lace  trimmings, 
will  carry  off  the  honours  in  any  ball-room. 

This  firm  sends  out  patterns  free  to  the  colonies,  and 
of  course  to  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  Europe ; 
so  that  any  lady  can  Judge  for  herself  of  the  quality  and 
beauty  of  these  fabrics.  I  heard  with  great  pleasure 
that  from  one  set  of  patterns  sent  to  New  Zealand, 
during  last  August,  they  have  received  no  less  than  300 
orders  for  dress  lengths.  This  speaks  volumes  for  the 
excellence  of  their  goods.  The  new  spring  colours  are 
ravissante,  and  I  advise  all  ladies  who  can  do  so  to  call 
and  examine  them ;  those  who  cannot  will  be  able  to 
select  very  nicely  from  patterns  sent  post  free. 

My  readers  will  recall  my  mentioning  Mr.  Chapman’s 
beautiful  Danish  alpacas.  These  dresses  are  indeed 
elegant,  and  of  the  most  exquisite  tints.  At  a  recent 
visit  paid  to  Mr.  Chapman’s  establishment  at  Notting- 
hill-gate,  I  saw  more  than  a  hundred  different  shades  of 
colour — the  effect  of  two  shades  when  made  up  into 
costumes  is  most  elegant. 

Mr.  Chapman  has  a  large  and  varied  stock  of  spring 
dresses ;  among  them  the  toile  raye  takes  the  lead.  It 
is  a  soft  and  beautiful  twilled  cloth,  light  and  fine,  fall¬ 
ing  in  full  rich  folds,  and  is  adapted  for  train  dresses  or 
for  short  walking  suits.  It  is  twenty-eight  inches  wide, 
and  is  sold  under  two  shillings  the  yard,  or  ten  yards 
(sufficient  for  a  costume)  for  19s.  6d.  There  are 
twenty  colours  in  this  beautiful  toile  raye,  and  the  new 
shades  of  ecru,  brown,  grey,  and  violet  are  among  the 
prettiest  of  the  colours.  For  early  spring  wear  I  most 
heartily  commend  Mr.  Chapman’s  toile  raye,  and  believe 
that  ladies  will  be  as  pleased  with  it  as  I  am.  I  have 
seen  it  made  up  in  two  shades  of  brown,  two  of  grey, 
and  in  plain  shades  only,  and  in  each  case  it  looks  per¬ 
fectly  ladylike  and  comme  il  faut.  Young  ladies  should 
have  their  new  toile  rayes  made  with  tight-fitting  jackets, 
and  more  elderly  figures  should  avail  themselves  of  the 
graceful  folds  assumed  by  this  fabric  by  wearing  Metter- 
nich  mantles.  As  idde  raye  drapes  as  gracefully  as  cash- 
mere,  it  cannot  fail  of  becoming  a  general  favourite. 

In  calling  toile  raye  cloth  I  perhaps  convey  to  some 
minds  an  impression  of  a  thin  “  lady’s  cloth,”  but  this  I 
do  not  mean,  as  the  word  cloth  is  now  applied  to  many 
woven  fabrics,  from  longcloth  to  cambric,  and  all  the 
new  woollen  as  well  as  the  cotton  materials  are  called 
cloth  by  the  makers  and  sellers. 

Many  ladies  at  this  season  are  buying  new  velveteen 
dresses  in  order  to  have  the  first  freshness  of  their  dress 
in  the  spring,  and  if  fashionably  made  this  is  a  most 
excellent  plan,  as  the  dress  can  be  worn  again  in  autumn, 
and  looks  well  during  the  darkening  days.  A  velveteen 
dress,  too,  is  always  useful,  and  can  be  worn  with  many 
tunics,  making  an  agreeable  change  in  the  toilette. 

Mr.  Chapman  has  some  beautiful  velveteens  now  sell¬ 
ing  for  this  purpose.  They  are  silk  finished,  of  deep 
black  colour,  and  are  very  handsome ;  the  prices  range 
from  2s.  6d.  to  5s.  6d..;  as  a  good  medium  quality, 
that  sold  at  4s.  is  preferable  for  those  who  have  to  study 
economy.  Those  ladies  who  intend  their  March  costume 
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to  r.st  them  until  their  summer  muslins  come  in,  should, 
however,  buy  the  ioik  raye  above  mentioned,  as  it  is  in 
many  respects  desirable  as  a  spring  costume. 

The  pretty  mode  introduced  by  French  ladies  of 
wearing  dressing-caps  of  white  muslin  in  the  morning, 
is  steadily  gaining  ground  in  England.  Mrs.  S.  Jay 
tells  me  that  she  cannot  make  the  Corday  cap  quickly 
enough  to  supply  the  demand  for  these  elegant 
coiffures.  The  Corday  cap  incloses  the  hair  ;  in  front 
a  coquettish  bow  of  muslin,  edged  with  lace,  is  placed ; 
two  revers  of  tucked  or  embroidered  muslin  are  joined 
on  the  top  of  the  cap  by  another  simi'ar  bow  ;  the  effect 
is  charming,  and,  in  fact,  a  little  too  becoming,  for  one 
is  almost  compelled  to  buy  three  or  four  of  so  bewitch¬ 
ing  a  headdress.  Added  to  the  charms  of  the  Corday 
cap  is  its  very  moderate  price,  and  we  feel  indeed  happy 
in  securing  it. 

The  great  novelty  to  be  seen  at  Mrs.  S.  Jay’s  is  the 
new  spring  tmlette  dtt  matin  of  coloured  print,  with 
trimmings  of  black  and  white.  The  trimming  is  of 
varied  patterns,  but  I  did  not  see  one  that  was  not 
elegant.  The  chief  colours  are  soft  self  colours,  ecru, 
brown,  buff,  grey,  and  fawn.  These  colours  look 
admirable  contrasted  with  the  beautiful  trimmings. 
These  morning  robes  are  most  striking,  and  as  they  cost 
thirteen  and  sixpence  only,  they  form  costumes  equally 
reasonable  and  pretty. 

The  new  premises  of  Mr.  G.  Burgess,  65,  Oxford- 
street,  present  great  attractions  for  buyers  of  early 
spring  dresses.  At  my  last  visit  I  was  shown  so  many 
pretty  things,  that  I  feel  I  really  ought  to  describe  some 
of  them,  especially  as  unless  my  readers  quickly  secure 
them  it  is  very  likely  that  they  w’ill  have  to  wait 
for  some  time,  as  the  goods  are  mostly  French,  and 
Mr.  Burgess  is  afraid  there  will  be  very  little  chance  of 
obtaining  more  at  the  same  price.  I  will  begin  with 
the  French  Mulhouse  muslins.  These  are  beautifully 
printed  patterns  on  clear  white  ground,  the  most 
elegant  being  groups  of  heather  in  all  colours,  sprays 
of  cornflowers  and  daisies,  sprays  of  roses,  and  groups 
of  larger-sized  flowers.  The  National  muslin  is  the 
name  given  to  a  lovely  design  ol  rose,  shamrock,  and 
thistle ;  this  can  be  had  in  black  and  white,  and  in 
every  colour.  These  muslins  cost  one  shilling  a  yard 
only  ;  then  there  are  the  organdie  muslins  in  all  colours, 
at  fifteenpence  the  yard,  and  the  English  muslins,  clear 
white  grounds,  with  very  pretty  designs,  at  sixpence 
the  yard.  All  these  wash  and  wear  admirably.  Mr. 
Burgess  is  noted  for  the  beauty  of  his  French  muslins, 
and  for  the  taste  displayed  in  their  selection.  In  fact, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  common-looking  pattern 
among  any  of  the  printed  goods.  Pour  moi,  I  revel  in 
muslins ;  I  like  the  artistic  design,  the  clear,  crisp 
ground,  the  exquisite  colour,  and  the  graceful  folds. 
I  think  that  no  dress  can  exceed  in  grace  a  pretty,  fresh 
muslin,  simply  made,  and  worn  by  an  Englishwoman. 

The  Foulardine  is  another  charming  fabric  for  spring 
costume  ;  it  is  a  washing  material,  and  in  consistency  is 
between  muslin  and  percale.  It  is  made  in  all  colours, 
and  with  white  and  buff  grounds,  with  “  chintz  ”  stripes 
and  Oriental  designs.  It  is  a  decided  novelty,  and 
most  moderate  in  price. 


Bordered  batiste  dresses  are  shown  in  every  hue ; 
they  are  cool-looking, Jfresh,  and  extremely  pretty.  Of 
plain  batiste  and  fancy  jaconets,  percales,  and  brilliants, 
Mr.  Burgess  has  an  immense  stock,  at  prices  from 
tenpcnce-halfpenny  to  one  shilling  per  yard. 

Plain  terry  cord  piques  and  damask  piques  are  also 
much  cheaper  than  they  were  last  season,  and  fancy 
washing  prints,  in  endless  quantity,  are  sold  at  sixpence 
the  yard.  Really,  there  is  no  excuse  for  ladies  going 
without  fresh  and  pretty  summer  dresses,  with  a  chann- 
ing  costume  to  bo  had  for  five  shillings,  ten  yards  of 
tliis  wide  print  being  sufficient  for  a  morning  dress. 

In  stuff  dresses  for  costumes,  I  noted  Moravian  cloth 
in  all  colours  and  shades,  Thera  cloth  and  camlets, 
beautifully  arranged  in  two  shades  of  each  colour,  for 
shaded  costumes.  For  children’s  dresses,  Mr.  Burgess 
has  some  pretty  twill  checks  which  wear  admirably. 

The  new  premises  possess  the  advantage  of  a  splendid 
show-room  upstairs,  where  ladies  can  see  the  effect  of 
the  costumes  and  dresses  before  purchasing.  The  pattern- 
room  is  also  a  model  of  neatness,  and  it  is  most  interest¬ 
ing  to  see  the  priced  patterns  arranged  and  sent  off  by 
return  of  post  to  their  destin.ations. 

Sales  appear  to  ha  a  la  mode  this  month.  In  conse¬ 
quence  of  alteratbns  at  the  mourning  warehouse, 
Messrs.  Jay  are  selling  off,  at  a  great  reduction,  their 
large  stock  of  dresses  and  dress  lengths  of  poult-de- 
soie,  model  French  dresses,  silk,  cloth,  and  velvet 
mantles,  walking  and  evening  costumes,  fur  jackets, 
quilted  satin  jupons,  and  waterproof  costumes. 

This  is  an  excellent  opportunity  for  ladies  to  obtain,  at 
low  prices,  the  beautiful  mantles  and  dresses  of  this 
well-known  house.  Every  class  of  black  dress  may  be 
seen  here,  as  well  as  in  soft  neutral  tints,  and  mauve, 
violet,  and  plum  colours. 

The  subject  of  mourning  houses  reminds  me  of  a 
request  for  information  as  to  mourning  for  orphans. 
The  periods  of  mourning  vary  with  the  feelings,  but 
mourning  for  parents  is  usually  worn  for  twelye  months. 
Crape  is  dispensed  with  at  the  end  of  nine  months,  but 
no  fancy  trimmings  or  ornaments  other  than  jet  should 
be  worn  during  the  twelve  months  following  a  parent’s 
death.  For  daily  wear  I  advise  dresses  of  Janus  cord, 
trimmed  with  crape,  for  orphans  ;  the  crape  is  put  on 
in  two  deep  tucks  or  plain  flounces,  covering  the  skirt  to 
within  a  quarter  of  a  yard  of  the  waist ;  widows  wear 
the  crape  in  one  deep  flounce,  plain.  For  brothers  or 
sisters,  three  tucks  or  folds  of  crape  are  used  ;  for 
uncles  and  aunts  four,  and  so  on,  so  that  an  experienced 
eye  can  tell  the  relation  in  which  the  deceased  stood  to 
the  mourner.  Paramatta,  trimmed  with  crape,  is  used 
for  first  best  mourning,  and  dull  silk  for  the  second 
mourning.  Crape  is  worn  over  silk  for  evening 
dress,  but  widows  are  not  supposed  to  appear  at  any 
evening  entertainment  for  a  year.  Jet  ornaments,  as 
earrings,  brooches,  bracelets,  and  necklets,  can  be 
worn  from  the  first,  but  jet  trimmings  should  not  be 
added  until  after  six  months.  Young  girls  can  wear 
seal  fur  in  mourning,  though  astrakan  is  more  correct,  as 
are  astrakan  muffs  and  collars.  For  the  house  widows 
wear  muslin  collars  and  cuffs  ;  orphans  crape  collars  at 
first,  then  plain  white  linen  collars  and  cuffs,  or  finely- 
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crimped  linen  frills.  For  best,  ruches  of  white  crape 
arc  worn  by  orphans. 

The  newest  veil  for  widows  is  made  extremely  long, 
so  that  a  lady  can  read  or  work  beneath  it  without  laying 
it  aside  in  travelling.  I  have  seen  French  and  American 
widows  with  this  \e\\  pinned  on  the  bonnet  with  jet  pins, 
and  carrying  the  veil  on  the  arm  in  walking  ;  but  this 
looks  coquettish,  and  coquetry  is  quite  out  of  place  in 
mourning  garb.  Now  for  prices.  The  price  for  Janus 
cord  is  30s.  the  dress ;  mourning  dull  silk  5s.  6d.  to 
10s.  6d.  per  yard  ;  best  crape  from  ^s.  6d.  to  9s.  ac¬ 
cording  to  quality.  Ready-made  crape-trimmed  skirts 
from  three  to  ten  pounds.  Jet  ornaments  from  5s.  6d. 
the  set  to  any  price.  These  are  cheaper  when  bought 
of  manufacturers,  as  Jackson  of  Scarborough,  for  in¬ 
stance.  Paris  jet  is  for  slight  mourning,  and  is  faceted 
and  very  brilliant.  Messrs.  Jay  have  a  splendid  stock 
of  this  in  all  the  newest  styles. 

Black  satin  and  black  terry  cord  petticoats  are  worn  in 
mourning,  and  are  very  nice-looking  ;  plain  white  jupons 
embroidered  with  black  come  next  on  the  list,  and  then 
tucked  white  skirts. 

Girls  wear  crape  hats,  but  ladies  over  twenty-one  wear 
crape  bonnets  and  crape  flowers  only.  Black  net  veils 
take  the  place  of  the  crape  veil  as  time  wears  on,  and 
are  at  first  edged  with  crape,  and  then  plainly  hemmed. 

For  walking  dresses,  jackets  and  mantles  of  the  same 
material  as  the  dress,  and  trimmed  with  crape,  are  worn. 

A  more  pleasing  theme  than  the  melancholy  task  of 
describing  mourning  toilets  is  before  me  when  I  recall 
the  pleasure  I  had  in  inspecting  Mrs.  Young’s  new  spring 
jupons.  These  petticoats  have  been  prepared  by  Mrs. 
G.  Young,  of  i:8.  Oxford-street,  especially  for  the  use 
of  those  ladies  who  are  tired — as,  indeed,  who  is  not 
tired  ? — of  the  never-ending  fluted  frills  of  the  last  four 
years. 

The  new  jupons  are  of  fine  good  longcloth,  and  have 
one,  two,  or  three  gathered  flounces,  edged  with  neat 
work,  and  which,  when  washed  and  starched,  are  plainly 
ironed.  The  embroidery  for  these  flounces  is  selected 
with  Mrs.  Young’s  usual  excellent  taste,  and  the  effect 
of  the  petticoat  is,  I  can  assure  my  readers,  extremely 
ladylike.  The  price  of  these  jupons  commences  at  6s.  I  id. 
Nor  has  Mrs.  Young  omitted  attention  to  underskirtings. 
She  has  now  some  excellent  moreen  and  horsehair  skirts 
ready  to  replace  the  eider-down  quilted  skirts  as  soon 
as  the  weather  permits  us  to  change.  These  skirts  are 
made  with  one  deep  flounce  at  the  edge,  and  with  a 
succession  of  flounces  at  the  back  forming  a  tournure, 
and  throwing  out  the  dress  without  the  aid  of  crinoline 
steels. 

An  excellent  tournure  of  horsehair,  sold  by  Mrs. 
Young  at  a  low  price,  is  composed  of  rows  of  flounces 
on  a  steel  foundation,  and  can  be  increased  or  lessened 
in  size  at  will,  and  at  the  waist  is  a  soft  pad  which  pre¬ 
vents  the  tournure  from  slipping  round  out  of  position. 

Mrs.  Young  has  also  an  immense  assortment  of  every 
kind  of  nightcap,  plain  and  trimmed  with  lace  tucks  and 
embroidery.  Next  month  I  hope  to  see  her  toi/ets  du 
matin  and  ladies’  slttlng-up  dresses,  of  which  I  have 
heard  rumours,  but  which  I  have  not  yet  seen. 

Ladies  must  not  forget  that  the  sale  in  Ticcadilly  is 


still  going  on,  and  that  the  whole  of  Mrs.  Addley  Bourne’s 
beautiful  stock  is  being  sold  off  at  very  reduced  prices  to 
clear  out  the  premises  before  rebuilding.  Besides  the 
stock  of  trousseaux,  layettes,  and  household  linen,  Mrs. 
Bourne  is  selling  sealskin  jackets,  dress  lengths  of  rich 
and  plain  silks,  quantities  of  prints,  brilliants,  piques, 
and  muslins. 

Among  stuff  dresses  I  remarked  wonderfully  cheap 
and  good  camlets,  twills,  serge,  summer  serge,  and 
boys’  serge  suits  of  all  sizes  and  of  sailor  and  knicker- 
bocker  patterns. 

It  is  impossible  to  enumerate  the  quantities  of  smaller 
articles  of  the  toilet  feminine  also  selling  off,  but  they 
are  all  small  details  really  necessary,  always  useful,  and 
of  most  excellent  quality  in  all  instances. 

Mrs.  Addley  Bonn  e’s  reputation  for  fine  needlework 
is  causing  the  underclothing  department  to  be  emptied 
rapidly  at  the  present  favourable  prices — favourable  to 
ladies  only,  I  fear,  except  so  far  as  it  is  necessary  to  clear 
out  all  goods  within  a  short  time. 

Messrs.  Perry,  of  the  Strand,  are  really  becoming 
most  useful  to  Englishwomen.  Not  only  do  we  find 
immense  stores  of  knickknacks,  bijouterie,  cutlery,  toys, 
and  games,  bags  and  purses,  toilet  and  drawing-room 
ornaments,  but  also  a  considerable  display  of  plated 
articles,  modelled  in  old  silver  designs ,  which  are  not  only 
really  elegant,  but  may  be  purchased  at  moderate  prices. 

The  plating  is  executed  in  a  very  superior  manner, 
and  the  improved  designs  are  well  worthy  of  attention. 
Among  the  novelties  are  new  patterns  for  cruet-stands, 
biscuit-boxes,  spirit-stands,  decanter-waggons,  &c. 

It  is  not  easy  to  give  an  idea  of  the  beautiful  forms 
shown  in  “  Queen  Anne  silver,”  but  ladies  who  intend 
buying  plated  articles  should  certainly  look  in  here. 

The  Willcox  and  Gibbs  sewing  machine  is  now  re¬ 
duced  in  price  to  six  guineas,  and  is  a  real  boon  to 
workers.  I  did  a  little  needlework  on  one  myself  the 
other  day,  and  will  record  the  result.  I  was  making 
some  corded  jean  stays  for  my  boys,  as  I  strongly  object 
to  braces.  I  sat  down  to  work  at  a  quarter  to  eleven  •, 
at  half-past  twelve  o’clock  I  had  completed  four  stays, 
shoulder-straps  and  all,  and  had  only  to  sew  on  the 
buttons  and  work  the  buttonholes,  which  seemed  very 
slow  work  after  the  beautiful  stitching  at  railway  pace. 
In  justice  to  the  machine,  I  must  say  that  I  tacked  on 
the  binding  at  the  armholes  and  shaped  portions  in  the 
time  above  mentioned,  but  the  straight  parts  were 
stitched  without  any  tacking — I  merely  held  the  binding. 
It  certainly  is  an  admirable  machine,  so  correct,  so 
silent,  and  so  easy  to  work,  always  ready,  always  wil¬ 
ling  ;  it  is  a  household  treasure. 

Ladies  who  contemplate  wearing  summer  muslins  and 
prints  should  see  that  their  laundress  uses  good  clear 
starch  ;  the  muslins  cannot  look  well  if  coarse  common 
starch  is  used.  The  Belgravia  starch  is  a  perfectly 
clear,  stiff,  and  excellent  starch.  It  is  sold  by  Messrs. 
Cruickshanks  and  McKenzie,  and  is  a  first-rate  article. 
In  clear-starching  everything  depends  upon  the  purity 
of  the  starch,  and  I  am  so  satisfied  with  the  purity  and 
strength  of  this  Belgravia  starch,  that  no  other  is  now 
used  in  my  household. 

The  SiLKwoRJ*. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  FASHIONS  AND  NEEDLEWORK  ENGRAVINGS. 


Mesdahes  Le  Boctilliee,  125,  Oxford  Street,  supply  all  tub  Materials  eequieed  foe  tub 
Needlework  Desioxs  ox  these  Pages. 


123. — Walking  Toilets. 

1.  Violet  and  black  velvet  costume,  trimmed  with  black  velvet. 
The  front  of  this  elegant  costume  is  composed  of  violet  velvet, 
and  the  skirt  is  trimmed  with  black  velvet  arranged  in  bands. 
The  back  of  the  bodice,  sleeves,  skirt,  and  tunic  is  of  black 
vdvet.  This  dress  has  a  Jeanne  d’ Albert  bodice,  and  a  deep 
••ollar  and  cuff  are  worn  with  it.  Toquet  au  Soi  de  Some,  of 
English  straw,  with  shaded  violet  plume,  and  bauds  of  black 
velvet. 

2.  Dress  of  prune  de  moTisieur;  fiulle  with  tunic  pouf  and 
flounces  of  rivo  widths.  Violet  mantle,  with  the  new  “  Basque  ” 
sleeve,  trimmed  with  passementerie  buttons.  Bonnet  of  black 
velvet  and  lace,  with  velvet  flowers  corresponding  in  hue  with 
the  dress. 

124. — Indoor  Toilets. 

1.  Dress  of  violet  poplin,  with  i  deep  flounce  at  the  bottom  of 
skirt,  headed  with  2  bands  of  black  velvet  arranged  on  each  side  in 
a  point,  and  ornamented  w  ith  velvet  buttons.  Short  tunic,  open 
and  pointed  in  front,  but  longer  and  roundeil  behind ;  it  is  simply 
edged  with  a  band  of  velvet. .  High  bodice  and  coat  sleeves. 
Waistband  fastened  with  large  bows  and  ends  of  velvet.  _  Deep 
linen  collar  and  cuffs,  edged  with  embroidery,  are  worn  with  this 
toilet. 

2.  This  elegant  dress  of  grey  poplin  is  made  with  a  long  train 
skirt,  trimmed  with  Isinds  of  satin  a  darker  shade  than  the  dress, 
and  thick  silk  fringe  to  match  the  jwplin.  A  straight  row  of  this 
trimming  simulates  a  round  skirt,  and  over  this  is  a  long  pointed 
tunic,  trimmed  to  match,  and  ornamented  with  satin  rosettes. 
Bodice  open  e»  chdle  and  half  open  sleeves. 

125. — Walking  Toilets. 

1.  Dress  of  plain  black  gros-grain  silk.  Long  polonaise  forming 
the  upper-skirt,  and  large  cape,  which  simulates  hanging  sleeves.  It 
is  simply  trimmed  all  round  with  velvet.  Gipsy  bonnet  of  violet 
crepe  de  chine,  ornamented  with  white  flowers. 

2.  This  costume  for  a  young  laily  was  made  of  cashmere,  the 
under-skirt  quite  plain,  the  upper  one  plain  at  the  front  and  sides, 
but  arranged  in  two  puffs  and  a  deep  flounce  behind ;  the  puffs  are 
supported  by  piped  bands  of  the  same  material,  and  fastened  on  to 
each  side-piece  with  rosettes.  Bodice  with  basque  trimmed  with 
fluting  to  match  the  upper-skirt.  Open  sleeve  with  puffs  at  the 
back,  ornamented  with  bands  and  rosettes,  and  a  small  round  epau¬ 
lette.  High  crowned  hat  adorned  with  feathers  to  match  the 
costume. 

126 — Walking  Toilets. 

1.  Dress  of  thick  black  gros-grain  silk  with  a  deep  gathered 
flounce  at  the  bottom  of  the  ms  de  terre  skirt,  headed  w  ith  a  double 
rouleau  and  small  leaves  made  of  the  same  silk.  Pannier  tunic, 
l<x)ped  up  as  shown  in  illustration,  w  ith  rosettes  made  of  silk  leaves. 
Half-fitting  jacket,  very  short  behind,  but  long  at  the  sides  and 
front.  Large  hanging  sleeves.  This  garment  is  entirely  trimnuKl 
with  leaves  and  a  double  rouleau.  Hat  ornamented  with  feathers 
and  a  long  gauze  veil. 

2.  Costume  of  the  new  shade  of  brown  Irish  poplin  with  a  pleated 
flounce  about  8  inches  wide,  put  on  with  a  biind  of  velvet.  Upper- 
skirt,  with  long  square  apron  in  front,  trimmed  with  a  flounce  and 
band  of  velvet ;  it  is  fastened  to  the  skirt  with  velvet  bows,  placed 
slanting.  Tight-fitting  jacket,  with  square  basque  behind,  but 
rounded  in  front,  trimmed  to  match.  Straw  hat  ornamented  with 
feathers 

127. — Walking  Toilets. 

1.  Plain  silk  dress.  Large  mantle  of  thin  cloth,  with  deep  cape 
ojicn  at  the  back,  and  ornamented  with  cord  and  tassels.  This 
uiaiitlc  is  entirely  trimmed  with  bias  bauds  of  velvet. 

2.  Dress  of  slate-grey  Irish  poplin,  with  a  deep  French  pleated 
flounce  at  the  bottom,  ornamented  with  pointed  straps  of  the  same 
material,  piped  with  satin,  and  fastened  over  each  other  with  large 
satin  buttons.  The  tunic  skirt  is  merely  raised  up  at  each  side,  with 
buttons.  Tight-fitting  jacket,  ivith  full  bas(]uc  biiiind  and  pointed 
in  front ;  it  is  trimmed  like  the  tunic,  with  piping  and  buttons. 
Coronet  bonnet  of  grey  crape,  ornamented  with  flowers  and  a  loi:g 
veil. 


128. — Walking  Toilets. 

1.  Dress  of  li  -iit-colourcd  silk  rep,  trimmed  with  reversed  plcat- 
ings  of  satin,  cslged  on  either  side  with  a  cross-cut  baud  of  rep, 
corded  with  satin,  and  arranged  round  the  bottom  of  skirt  in  van- 
dykes,  and  ornamented  with  a  bow.  Long  pointed  tunic,  fastened 
togotlier  at  the  sides  and  behind  with  bows.  The  jacket  bodice  has 
a  deep  basque,  and  hanging  sleeves,  trimmed  with  pleating  to  match 
the  skirt. 

2.  Dress  and  Watteau  paletot  of  thick  corded  silk,  trimmed  with 
embroidoreil  flounces,  headed  by  a  narrowr  ruche,  as  shown  in  our 
illustration. 

129. — Dinner  and  Visiting  Toilets. 

1.  Dinner  dress  of  pink  silk.  The  roe  de  terre  skirt  is  trimmed 
with  a  deep  flounce  and  wide  bouillonn^,  edged  on  either  side  with  a 
pleated  ruche.  Pannier  tunic  with  apron  front  and  puffs  behind, 
trimmed  with  a  bouillonne  and  ruches,  and  looped  up  with  satin 
bows.  Low  jacket  bodice,  trimmed  with  ruehing.  Long  puffed 
muslin  sleeves,  with  lace  flcunce  at  the  bottom,  and  ruehing  of 
pink  between  the  puffs. 

2.  Visiting  toilet  of  rich  black  grosgrain  silk,  entirely  trimmed 
with  bunds  of  velvet  edged  with  riolet  satin  fluting.  The  tunic 
upper-skirt  and  basque  of  jacket  bodice  is  cut  in  deep  Vandykes, 
and  trimmed  to  correspond  with  the  skirt.  Large  open  sleeves, 
with  lace  ones  underneath.  Bonnet  of  violet  crape,  trimmed  with 
black  velvet  and  shaded  violet  feathers. 

130.  — Tatted  Rosette. 

Commence  this  rosette  with  i  double,  i  purl,  7  times  alternately 
2  double,  I  purl,  and  finish  with  i  double,  draw  it  up  and  fasten 
the  thread ;  now  tie  the  thread  to  the  ist  purl,  and  work  *  4  double, 

1  purl,  4  times  alternately  2  double,  i  purl,  then  4  double,  draw  it 
into  a  circle  and  take  up  the  next  purl ;  repeat  from  •  7  times, 
obser\ing  to  loop  each  succeeding  circle  into  the  last  purl  of  the 
former  one,  and  in  the  last  to  take  up  the  ist  purl  of  the  ist  circle, 
draw  the  thread  through  the  ist  purl  of  tlie  centre  eircle  and  fasten 
off,  *  tie  the  thread  to  the  middle  purl  of  one  circle  of  the  last 
rosette  and  work  an  oval  of  6  double,  i  purl,  4  double,  i  purl,  5 
double,  I  purl,  4  doulJe,  draw  the  thread  through  the  same  purl, 
and  make  another  oval  close  to  it  as  follows : — 4  double,  take  up  the 
last  j)url  of  the  former  ring,  3  double,  i  purl,  4  double,  i  purl,  6 
double,  draw  up  the  ring  and  draw  the  thread  through  the  same 
purl  as  before,  fasteo  ofi',  repeat  from  •  all  round,  joining  the  ist 
circle  of  each  figure  to  the  last  purl  of  the  former.  •  Now  make  a 
circle  of  7  double,  i  purl,  3  times  alternately  2  double,  i  purl, 
finish  with  7  double,  and  work  close  to  tins  a  circle  of  4  double,  i 
purl,  twice  alternately  2  double,  1  purl,  2  double,  draw  the  thread 
through  the  purl  of  one  of  the  circles  of  the  last  row,  4  double,  i  purl, 

2  double,  I  purl,  4  d«uble  j  dose  to  this  circle  work  i  of  4  double,  i 
purl,  2  double,  i  puri  4  double,  draw  the  thread  through  the  purl 
of  the  next  circle  of  the  last  row,  3  times  alternately  2  douUe,  i 
purl,  then  4  double,  and  draw  the  thread  through  the  purl  of  the 
1st  of  the  3  circles.  JTow  leave  i-5th  of  an  inch  of  thread  and  t  work 
a  circle  of  4  double  i  purl,  6  times  alternately  2  double,  i  purl, 
then  4  double,  leavean  inch  of  thread,  and  draw  the  thread  through 
the  ist  purl  of  the  !st  circle  of  this  row,  leave  i-8th  of  an  inch  of 
thread,  and  repeat  inm  f  4  times,  joining  each  succeeding  circle  to 
the  one  bi'fore  it  ly  the  last  purl,  and  the  last  to  the  first  circle  of 
this  row,  fasten  oil' and  repeat  this  figure  7  times,  joining  them  as 
you  go  on. 

1 3 1.  — Tatted  Rosette. 

Tliis  rosette  is  cfmmenccd  with  a  circle  as  follows : — i  double,  i  purl 
7  times  altcrnatel'  3  double,  i  purl,  finish  with  2  double,  fasten  off, 
tie  the  thread  to  4ie  ist  purl  of  the  circle,  *  leaving  a  short  sjiace  of 
thread,  and  work  1  double,  i  purl,  6  times  alternately  2  double,  i  i)url, 
then  4  double,  dww  up  the  oval  and  take  uj)  the  next  purl  of  the 
1st  circle,  repeatfrom  *,  observing  to  join  the  rings  to  each  other  as 
you  proceed ;  atthe  end  of  the  row,  draw  the  thread  through  the 
same  purl  of  the  ist  circle  as  you  began  with.  Now  comes  a  row  of 
figures,  with  4  livisions,  ns  follows : — Make  a  circle  of  4  double,  i 
purl,  4  times  dtcrnately  2  double,  i  purl,  then  4  double,  repeat  3 
times,  joining  ticse  circles  as  you  proceed  (see  illustration),  and  also 
attc.ehing  themto  the  former  row.  Now  work  a  row  with  2  threads, 
tic  the  under  aid  upper  threads  together,  and  loop  them  round  one 
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of  the  fifrurcs  of  the  last  row,  work  over  them  i  double,  i  purl,  8 
times  nlteruutely  2  double,  i  purl,  then  i  double,  draw  the  tlireiids 
through  the  purl  of  a  circle  of  the  next  figure,  fasten  off,  repeat  all 
round.  The  next  row  again  with  2  threads,  loop  them  to  the  middle 
purl  of  1  circle  of  the  four-leaved  figure,  and  *  work  with  i  thread 
a  three-leaved  figure  as  follows : — A  circle  of  6  double,  i  purl,  3 
times  alternately  2  double,  1  purl,  then  5  double,  a  circle  of  5 
double,  I  purl,  4  times  alternately  2  double,  1  purl,  then  5  double ; 
a  circle  o*'  5  double,  i  purl,  3  times  alternately  2  double,  i  purl, 
then  6  double,  join  the  3rd  ring  to  the  ist  at  the  point  of  closing, 
<h'aw  the  thread  through  the  middle  purl  of  the  circle  of  the  four- 
Icavcd  figures,  and  now  work  over  both  threads  8  double,  draw  the 
thread  through  the  last  purl  of  the  three-leaved  figure,  7  double 
draw  the  thread  through  the  middle  purl  of  the  last  row,  and  work 
with  one  thread  a  three-leaved  figure  as  almve,  drawing  the  thread  at 
the  end  through  the  same  purl  of  the  scallop,  work  over  2  threads 
7  double,  looped  into  the  three-leaved  figure,  work  8  double,  loop 
into  the  middle  purl  of  the  next  four-leaved  figure;  reiieat  from  • 
all  round,  drawing  the  thread  at  the  end  through  the  same  loop 
as  at  the  beginning  of  the  row. 

132. — Point  Lace  Cravat  End. 

Tlie  end  of  this  cravat  is  worked  with  point  lace  braid  and  the 
following  stitches : — l*oint  Grccque,  point  d’Anvers,  Sorrento  bars, 
treble  point  d’Espagne,  English  wheels,  and  point  do  Bruxelles 
edging. 

133  and  134. — Corner  Borders  in  Venetian  Point  Lace. 

These  Imnlers  are  suitable  for  a  variety  of  purposes,  and  can 
easily  be  worked  from  the  illustrations. 

135. — Border  in  Venetian  Point  Lace. 

This  handsome  border  is  very  suitable  for  altar-cloths,  bcrceau- 
nette  covei-s,  &c. ;  it  may  bo  worked  on  lawn,  linen,  or  cambric, 
according  to  what  it  is  intended  for.  First  trace  the  pattern  on  the 
material,  and  then  run  over  all  the  lines  with  embroidery  cotton, 
filling  up  the  thick  scrolls  and  leaves  with  a  layer  of  the  above 
cotton,  and  then  work  over  this  very  evenly  in  tight  bntton-hole 
stitch  ;  the  eilge  and  bars  are  also  worked  in  button-hole  stitch,  but 
the  latter  have  small  picots  at  equal  distances.  When  the  design  is 
complet4d  cut  away  the  material  and  work  the  spots  in  well-raised 
satin  stitch  and  knotted  stitch. 

136  and  137. — Embroidered  Fan. 

The  fan  represented  in  our  illustnition  is  made  of  a  framework  of 
ivory,  covered  on  Imth  sides  with  white  silk,  one  side  being  embroi- 
dend  in  satin  stitch  and  point  Kusse,  with  red  and  green  shaded 
silk.  No.  137  shows  a  jmrtion  of  the  border  full  size.  The  upper 
edge  of  the  fan  is  trimmed  with  white  lace. 

138.  — OriPCRE  d’Aht  Inseition. 

Make  a  strip  of  netting  6  stitches  wide,  and  work  the  design  given 
in  illustration  in  linen  stitch  and  point  lie  repnse. 

139.  — Point  de  Venise  Inseition. 

For  this  work  the  design  should  first  be  dravn  on  linen,  then  the 
wheels,  bars,  and  rosettes  worked  in  tight  mtton-holc  and  lace 
stitches  in  the  centre.  A  imint  lace  braid  is  8e.vu  on  each  edge,  and 
the  linen  cut  away  between  the  patterns. 

140. — Crochet  Sqdare  fob  Antima«assaes,  &c. 

This  pattern  is  worked  in  crochet  cotton  1 5  <r  20,  and  consists  f  i 
n  plain  and  an  open-work  jiart.  Begin  with  tic  plain  part.  Make 

2  chain,  2  double  in  2nd  stitch.  Turn;  work4aitches  over  the  2nd 
chain.  Go  on  working  backwards  and  forwards, inserting  the  needle 
at  the  back  of  the  stitches  so  as  to  form  a  ribb>d  pattern.  In  the 
centre  of  the  6th  row  make  a  chain  of  5  stitches  joined  together  in 
I  stitch,  so  as  to  form  a  dot.  In  the  8th  row  mike  a  similar  dot  on 
each  side  of  the  first.  In  all  the  plain  crochetrows  make  similar 
raised  dots,  and  then  double  stitches  between  cadi  dot,  taking  care 
always  to  place  those  of  one  row  between  thoseof  the  preceding. 
Our  illustration  clearly  shows  the  position  of  tlnse  dots  upon  the 
ribbetl  pattern.  The  last  rib  is  plain.  It  should  have  44  stitches. 
Next  begin  the  small  open-work  rosettes.  When  you  have  finished 
the  l  ist  rib  (on  the  right  side  of  the  work)  •  maketo  chain,  i  treble 
into  the  4  stitches,  3  chain,  i  slip  stitch  into  the  iSof  the  10  chain, 

3  chain,  i  treble  in  the  4th  stitch  of  the  10  chaii,  3  chain,  i  slip 
stitch  into  the  7th  stitch  of  the  10  chain.  In  each  tpening  lietween 
the  trelile  stitch,  work  1  double,  3  treble,  and  i  mire  double.  The 
small  rosette  is  thus  completed.  Now  miss  2  stitilies  of  the  last 


rib,  and  work  8  double.  Repeat  3  times  from  *,  so  ns  to  obtain 
I  row  of  4,  rosette  patterns.  Join  the  chain  to  the  last  stitch  of  the 
rib  and  fasten  olf.  Insert  the  neetlle  between  2  scallops  of  the  ist 
rosette  to  begin  a  2nd  row  of  3  simihir  patterns.  Make  i  rosette 
between  cacli  of  the  preceding,  joining  them  on  each  side  of  the 
upper  scallop  of  the  former.  Under  these  three  rosette  patterns 
work  2  more,  and  then  i  between  these  2,  as  seen  in  illustration. 
Sipiare  patterns  of  this  kind,  half  phiin,  half  open-work,  are  very 
cllective  when  joined  together  in  sutficient  number  to  make  anti¬ 
macassars  and  couvrettes. 

141. — Embroidered  Alphabet  for  Marking  Handkerchiefs. 

These  letters  arc  worked  in  satin  stitch,  overcast  stitch,  and  point 
d’or,  with  line  French  embroidery  cotton. 

142  to  144. — Foot  Muff. 

This  foot  muifis  16  inches  wide  and  12  inches  deep;  it  is  covered 
outside  with  Berlin  wool-work,  and  underneath  with  brown  American 
cloth.  Inside  it  is  lined  with  fur,  and  a  border  of  fur  ornaments 
the  top.  Illustrations  142  and  143  are  suitable  designs  for  the  Berlin 
work.  The  handles  are  of  thick  worsted  cord,  and  a  finer  cord  covers 
the  seams. 

145. — Crochet  Tassel  for  Ornamenting  Antimacassars,  &c. 

The  tassel  is  suitable  for  ornamenting  antimacassars,  &c.,  and  is 
easily  worked.  It  is  worked  in  crochet  with  fine  cotton  in  chain 
stitch  ;  the  ends  ore  then  wound  round  with  cotton,  as  seen  in  illus¬ 
tration. 

146. — Embroidered  Borders. 

These  borders  are  very  suitable  for  small  table-covers,  sofa- 
cushions,  children’s  dresses,  and  a  variety  of  puriioses ;  they  may  bo 
worked  on  cloth,  velvet,  silk,  or  cashmere  with  dillereut  coloured 
silks  in  point  Russe,  chain  and  knotted  stitch. 

147  to  149. — Embroidered  Glove-box. 

Tliis  simple  glove-box  consists  of  2  pieces  of  cardboard ;  the  lower 
piece  is  12  inches  long  and  5  inches  wide,  the  upper  piece  one- 
eighth  of  an  inch  smr.ller  each  way.  Cover  the  inside  of  both 
pieces  with  white  iiuilted  s.atin,  putting  scent  into  the  wadding,  and 
the  outside  of  the  upper  piece  with  red  quilted  satin,  the  bottom 
with  ])lain  red  satin.  On  the  top  lay  an  oval  mcdaillon  of  white 
satin  embroidered  in  shades  of  red  silk.  To  the  lower  piece  sew  2 
red  satin  strings,  and  pass  these  under  2  little  straps  on  the  upiwr 
part,  ornamented  with  a  bead  rosette.  No.  149  shows  the  rosette 
full  size.  Add  a  ruche  of  red  satin  ribbon  round  the  edge  of  the 
lower  piece,  with  a  bead  border  in  the  centre  (see  147);  the  border 
and  rosette  are  worked  in  crystal  and  steel  beads,  with  a  fiat  cut- 
glass  bend  in  the  centre  of  each  figure.  No.  148  shows  a  portion  of 
the  bead  border. 

150. — WORKBAG  OF  JAVA  CANVAS  AND  SiLK. 

The  lower  part  of  the  bag  is  made  of  cardboard,  covered  with 
Java  canvas;  the  bag  is  of  brown  silk.  Take  a  piece  of  cardboard 
6  inches  sejuare  and  slope  the  sides  out  a  little  towards  the  centre, 
then  cut  4  pieces  4  inches  deep  and  the  same  length  as  the  bottom, 
slope  them  to  a  |)oint  in  the  middle  of  each  piece,  and  cover  them, 
ns  well  as  the  bottom,  with  Java  canvas;  after  having  worked  a 
boi-der  on  the  4  sides  in  filoselle,  sew  the  sides  and  the  bottom 
together,  each  piece  being  lined  with  brown  silk.  Then  put  in  a 
brown  silk  bag  with  a  frill  at  the  top,  and  fasten  it  to  the  pointed 
box ;  add  a  handle  of  canvas  embroidered  and  lined  w  ith  silk. 

15 1. — Crochet  Purse. 

Tliis  purse  is  made  with  rings,  and  red,  black,  and  gold-coloured 
netting  silk.  Commence  at  the  bottom  with  covering  a  ring 
inches  in  circumference  with  32  double  stitches  in  yellow  silk,  then 
I  row'  of  double  stitches  in  black,  aud  i  row  of  red  silk  over  a  ring 
2^  inches  in  circumference,  making  2  stitches  into  each  one  of  the 
previous  row,  fasten  off.  4th  row,  yellow :  *  4  treble  stitches  into  the 
first  stitch  on  the  ring,  with  3  chain  between  the  2nd  and  3rd  of  the 
4  treble,  i  chain,  mis-iing  7  stitches  of  the  ring.  Reiieat  from  *.  At 
the  end  of  the  row  loop  the  thread  into  the  ist  treble  of  the  row. 
5th  row:  I  chain,  *  14  treble  over  the  3  chain  of  the  last  row, 
I  chain.  Repeat  from  *.  At  the  end  of  the  row’  looj)  the  thread 
into  the  ist  treble  of  the  row  and  fasten  oil'.  6th  row  :  Black,  •  i 
double  over  the  single  chain  stitch  of  the  5th  and  4th  row,  taking  up 
both,  miss  1  treble  of  the  Sth  row,  1  double  into  the  next  i '  treble, 
miss  the  last  treble.  Repeat  from  *.  On  to  this  row  work  over  1 6 
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rinprs  I  inch  in  circnmforcncc  with  red  silk  as  follows : — 8  donhlo 
round  u  rinir,  *,  l(H)p  the  thmid  into  the  back  thread  of  the  4th  of 
the  1 2  doulile  of  the  fonner  row,  8  double  round  the  ring  (this  covers 
half  of  the  rin^),  work  8  double  round  another  rinjr,  loop  the  tlm'iul 
into  the  11th  of  the  12  double,  8  double  round  the  rinpr,  8  double 
round  another  riiifr,  and  R‘jK*ut  tVoni  *  till  all  the  16  rinffs  are  worked 
half  over,  and  the  row  conii)lete»l.  Then  cover  the  other  half  of  the 
rinip?  with  17  double  in  red,  work  three  double  in  yellow  into  the  3 
middle  stitches  of  the  1 7,  and  5  chain  after  each  3  double.  Now 
make  another  row  of  sjaits  as  nl)ove,  obscia’injj  to  work  the  4  treble 
of  row  4  into  the  middle  stitch  of  the  3  double  of  the  previcais  row. 
Make  anoth  er  row  of  16  riiipfs  with  red  silk  as  alnwe,  but  in  this  row 
o  ily  I  rino  is  fastened  to  each  s])ot  by  loopinjj  into  the  two  middle 
Mack  stitches.  Join  the  riiip's  with  a  row  of  double  and  chain 
ttit  Iks,  in  yellow,  as  alwve.  I’eiH-at  twice  i  row  of  sjtots,  i  row  of 
r  n;p8.  Work  a  row  of  open  treble  stitches  in  yellow,  i  treble,  1 
chain  alternately,  then  a  row  of  spots,  with  6  stitches  t)etween  the 
sp  )ts,  run  a  black  silk  coni  through  the  row  of  open  treble,  and  sew 
u  tassel  at  the  ends  and  also  at  the  bottom  of  the  purse. 

152. — Chatelaine  Workbao. 

Tliis  bap:  consists  of  a  piece  of  cardboard  inches  lonff  and 
5  inches  wide,  sloiud  to  a  ))oint  at  the  bottom,  and  the  uitjKT 
corners  n)undiHl  otf  ns  in  illustration ;  cover  this  on  Ixith  sides 
with  brown  silk,  lavinpf  a  jiiec’c  of  stiff  muslin  under  the  silk 
of  the  outside,  and  I'asten  to  the  inside,  alxmt  i  inch  from  the  top, 
a  strap  of  silk,  stitclnsl  throujih  so  as  to  receive  the  various  working 
u'ensils — as  scissors,  thimble,  stih'tto,  &e.  Then  cut  out  2  double 
■.eees  of  silk  with  a  layer  of  stilf  muslin  betwi'cn  them,  i  for  the 
l  u-k  without  the  rounded  top,  the  other  of  the  same  shape,  but 
I  inch  wider  at  the  top.  In  this  larger  piece  make  2  plaits  on  the 
inside,  at  ccjual  distances  from  the  outer  ixlgi's,  and  si-w  them  over 
inside,  and  cover  the  seams  with  gold  braid ;  sow  these  2  pii'ccs 
together  at  the  sid-  s.and  a  silk  bag  at  the  top,  driwn  up  with  cords. 
Now  sew  the  tii'st  pieces  uu  to  the  eardbaard  h  ick,  put  a  gold  braid 


round  the  edges  and  along  the  top,  and  a  tassel  of  brown  silk  and 
gold  bniid  at  the  liottoin.  The  chains  by  which  the  bag  is  sus|H‘ndetl 
to  the  belt  are  made  of  oval  rings,  iiiveriHl  with  brown  enwhet  silk, 
and  straps  of  brown  silk,  braided  with  gold ;  each  chain  has  3  straps 
and  3  rings ;  at  the  end  of  the  chain  are  a  hook  and  brown  ribbon 
bow. 

153.— Footstool  Covered  with  Cloth  and  Knitting. 

This  is  a  round  footstool,  18  inches  in  diameter  and  6}  inches 
in  height ;  it  is  stulfed  with  horsehair  and  covered  with  coarse 
linen,  round  the  edges  ornamented  with  knittcsl  Ixinler,  and  over 
the  top  a  covering  of  scarlet  cloth.  The  knitted  Ixirder  Is  worked 
as  follows : — Make  a  chain  of  dark  red  wixil  long  enough  to  reach 
round  the  stixil  at  3J  inches  fnnn  the  outer  t^ge;  take  up  tho 
loops  of  the  chain  on  a  wixxlen  knitting-pin,  and  work  the  ist 
row,  slip  the  1st  stitch,  place  a  2-ineh  m  tting  mesh  Ix-hind  it, 
take  up  the  next  stitch  and  pass  the  tlnvad  over  the  nmlle,  then 
round  the  mesh,  ag.iin  over  the  neiHlle,  round  the  mesh,  and  again 
over  the  needle,  and  draw  out  the  3  threads  on  the  iieeille.  This 
forms  one  hxip-stitch ;  reiieat  this  to  the  end  of  the  row,  knitting  off 
the  last  stitch  plain.  Witlxiut  taking  the  mesh  out,  turn  the  work, 
and  knit  the  2nd  row  jilain,  d;-aw  out  the  mesh,  ri'inat  these  two 
rows  till  the  Ixirder  is  fmislad,  increasing  at  regular  intervals  in  the 
ri'tum  rows  till  the  work  is  large  enough  to  reach  round  tho  outer 
(xlge  of  the  cushion.  The  light  sjxits  are  put  in  by  taking  up  the 
light  real  shade  of  wool  at  certain  distances  and  passing  the  dark 
wool  behind.  Sew  the  ends  of  the  Ixinlcr  together,  and  tiisten  it 
over  the  eilge  of  the  cushion ;  cover  the  bottom  with  black  American 
cloth.  For  the  top  cut  a  round  jiieee  of  scarlet  cloth,  14  inches  in 
diameter,  and  cut  out  the  tslge  into  lo  equal  scallops,  which  should 
be  pinked  at  the  edge ;  lay  this  over  the  cushion,  putting  a  thin  jiad 
underneath.  Then  sew  this  cover  on  in  the  middle  with  strong 
thread,  drawing  it  in  so  as  to  fonn  a  hollow,  and  pass  a  thiik  red 
cord,  with  a  tassel  at  the  eml,  from  the  centre  to  the  wlge  of  the 
cloth,  tnarking  out  the  10  divisions,  and  sew  ou  a  loop  of  cord  iu  the 
middle  of  the  cushion. 


THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  EXCHANGE. 


1.  All  letters  on  this  subject  must  be  addressed — 

To  the  Editor  of  the 

Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Maga?ine, 

ll'ancicfc  House,  Paternoster  Row, 
(Englishwoman's  Exchange.)  London,  E.C. 

1119.  Topsy  has  handsome  croohet  double  Berlin  wool  anti- 
macassars  7s.  6d.  each,  also  very  handsome  raised  crochet  antimacas- 
Bars  in  best  cotton,  suitable  for  drawing-rooms,  from  73.  Cd.,  or  offers. 
Address,  Topsy,  134,  High-street,  Colchester. 

1120.  Elf  has  a  white  silk  skirt,  with  train  and  tow  body,  unsullied, 
worn  only  once,  will  take  £3  for  it ;  prefers  money,  hut  o|X!n  to  offers 
for  useful  articles.  Also  the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine 
for  1869  and  1S70,  unixiund,  in  good  order;  will  cake  fifteen  shillings 
for  two  j'oars.  [Elf  has  omitted  her  address.] 

1121.  Madonna  has  the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine  for 
1870;  will  take  half-price. 

1122.  Eugenie  will  do  enough  tatting  insertion  for  trimming  apron 
and  pockets  for  28.  6d. 

1123.  A.  C.  teaches  the  art  of  making  w.ax  flowers  for  2a.  6d.  a 
lesson.  Any  lady  wishing  to  learn  can  do  so  iu  a  few  lessons,  cither 
at  their  own  or  the  artist’s  bouse,  which  is  close  to  Vauxhall  station. 

1124.  Rose  has  for  exchange  a  very  good  Paisley  shawl.  Jewellery 
preferred. 

1125.  Rufus  has  a  very  handsome  collar  in  Limoges  point  lace,  with 
broad  point  back  and  front.  Will  take  four  yards  of  black  velveteen. 

1126.  lliis  has  a  dark  blue  cloth  riding-habit,  worn  once,  with  one 
yard  extra  of  the  1  ame  cloth,  double  width.  Will  take  four  pounds 
ten  shillings,  or  ojx'n  to  ofl'ers.  Address  with  tho  Editor.  Will  ex¬ 
change  the  alxive  wi:h  1112,  L.  G.,  for  the  diamond  cluster  ring,  as 
advertised  in  last  mouth’s  number. 

1127.  What  would  Ellie  (1097)  and  Florence  ask  for  patterns  of 
crochet  antimacassars  (cotton),  worked  patterns,  not  written  directions  ? 
Earie. 

1128.  Christina  would  be  glad  of  orders  for  Norwegian  knitting- 
hooks,  ladies’  tea  and  work  tables.  Designs  and  price  on  application. 
Proceeds  for  restoring  her  church. 

1129.  II.  works  points  lace  collars,  &c.,  knits  wool  antimacassars  and 
neckties  in  S -oteb  wool;  leather  work.  Would  be  glad  of  orders. 
Address  with  Edit  ir. 

1130.  Gauntlets,  lacework  for  apron.  Open  to  offers.  Address, 
FaILTHA,  c;tre  of  Editor. 

1131.  Poui'v  wi'l  give  six  beiltby  plants  of  greenhouse  fcnis,  one 
very  rare,  from  tlrecntind.  Open  to  offers.  Won’t  t.al;e  music  or 
annuals  of  any  kind.  IVould  take  coral  earrings  if  good  oiu's. 

1132.  Georgey  has  a  square  white  Shetland  shawl,  lull  size,  has 


never  been  worn.  Would  give  it  for  a  pair  of  .jet  earrings  and  brooch. 
Also  will  bo  glad  to  execute  any  orders  for  tatting,  point  lace,  Berlin 
wool  work,  including  grounding  of  already  worked  patterns.  Address 
with  the  Editor. 

1133.  Beatrice  wishes  to  exchange  tho  following  articles  for  a 
Wheeler  and  Wilson  sewing-machine,  or  one  of  equal  good  make ;  a 
new  dress  piece,  cost  £i ;  a  cloth  table-cover ;  a  'rurkey  table-cloth  ; 
white  linen  tablo-clotl; ;  24  yards  of  good  white  calico ;  a  pair  of 
twill  sheets;  12  yards  if  diaper;  2  pair  kid  gloves;  all  quite  new; 
or,  as  a  substitute  for  any  of  the  above,  12  pieces  of  music  and  a 
handsome  black  velvet  bonnet.  [Send  23.  in  stamps,  and  addi-css 
omitted.  1 

1134.  Edith  wisbesto  sell  her  Englishwoman’s  Magazine  from 
May,  iStk),  to  Janua'y,  1S71 ;  also  a  quantity  of  valuable  postage 
stamps  (foreign).  P.  0.,  Southport. 

1135.  Chin-chin  Ins  a  handsome  pair  of  sash-ends  in  Limoges 
point,  quite  new ;  wor.h  £i  is.,  will  take  los.  Od.  Address  with  Editor. 

1136.  Alice  has  a  beautiful  embroidered  smoking-cap  worked  in 
coloured  sillis,  lined  with  silk,  nicely  quilted  and  well  finished  off. 
Ojien  to  offers  or  cxclnnge.  Address  with  Editor. 

1137.  Jeannie  wisles  to  exchange  a  pair  of  beautiful  watch-pockets, 
quite  now,  and  worthten  shillings,  for  two  yards  and  a  half  of  good 
black  velveteen. 

1138.  Katherine  Kate  has  a  very  handsome  sealskin  .iacket,  worn 
two  or  tliree  times,  she  wishes  to  sell,  and  also  some  unmade  silks, 
black  and  coloured,  mo  or  two  rich  moires,  laces,  &c.  Address,  K.  K., 
Post  Office,  26,  Oxfird-strcct,  W.  No  post  cards. 

1139.  Tricksy-Vee  has  Honiton  lace  neckties,  raps,  edgings. 
Patterns  and  price  Ist  for  one  stamp.  Address,  E.  T.  B.,  Post  Office, 
Exmoutb,  Devon. 

1140.  Province  wishes  to  dispose  of  Thomas’s  3-guinca  lock-stitch 
sewing  machine,  ve'y  little  used,  in  working  order,  for  a  good  wringing 
and  mangling  macline,  or  would  take  half-price. 

1141.  SlGNORlN.  has  a  quantity  of  music  and  songs  in  good  condi¬ 
tion,  for  which  sbi  would  take  anything  in  exchange.  Address  with 
Editor. 

1142.  FursiiiAwill  lend  Mrs.  Hailstone’s  lace  book  for  2s.  6d.  a 
week,  or  offers. 

1143.  N.  N.  h!»  2  squares  guipure  d’art,  18  inches  across,  suitable 
for  cushions.  Ox'n  to  oli’ers. 

1144.  PitiMiio'E  has  silkworms’ eggsand  silk  toexebange.  Address, 
V.  V.  O.,  Post  (flice,  Walsall. 

E.mi’Loy.mentfor  Ladies. — All  kinds  of  work  given  out  at  good 
prices. — Apply  o  Mrs.  Giwn,  8,  Park -place,  Glonce-itcr-^te,  N.W. 

Lavinia’s  iii  of  onyx  and  coral  ornaments  a p|iears  in  the  adver¬ 
tising  columns. 
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ELIZABETH  GARRETT-ANDERSON,  M.D. 


The  lady  whose  portrait  adorns  our  pages  this  month 
has  completely  solved  (for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  the  world)  three  of  the  most  important  pro¬ 
blems  which  can  be  placed  before  women,  and  especially 
before  English  women. 

Controversy  has  been  rife  in  various  parts  of  the 
world  concerning  the  abstract  claims  of  women  to  be 
admitted  into  the  liberal  professions,  and  the  sheet- 
anchor  of  those  who  have  argued  against  them  has  been 
the  assumption  that  they  are  not  mentally  qualified.  The 
various  assertions  which  have  been  advanced  to  sustain 
that  assumption  need  not  now  be  noticed,  because  Miss 
Garrett  has  entirely-  falsified  them  all.  In  her  early  life 
she  had  no  unusual  facilities  for  acquiring  substantial 
knowledge  or  progressive  ideas.  Her  opportunities  were 
no  greater  than  those  of  average  young  ladies.  Born 
and  brought  up  at  the  small  town  of  Aldborough,  in 
Suffolk,  she  does  not  seem  to  have  derived  any  special 
inspiration  from  local  surroundings.  She  was  simply 
imbued  with  that  steady  industry  and  desire  for  real 
usefulness  which  is  the  characteristic  of  all  admirable 
girls,  and  the  only  difference  at  first  between  her  and 
many  others  was  that  she  turned  the  exercise  of  her 
abilities  into  a  wider  channel  than  is  usually  selected 
by  her  sex.  She  was  dissatisfied  with  what  are 
conventionally  called  “  accomplishments,”  and  rapidly 
acquired  a  knowledge  of  Latin,  Greek,  and  mathematics, 
thus  showing  that  the  quality  of  ■women’s  brains  is  no 
more  inevitable  than  is  the  character  of  their  handwriting. 
With  those  three  credentials  to  sustain  a  commendable 
ambition,  she  proceeded  to  the  study  of  medicine,  at 
Middlesex  Hospital,  in  i860,  and  obtained  certificates 
of  honour  in  a/i  the  classes.  It  is  important  to  observe 
that  she  met  every  class  of  examinatbn,  and  so  excited 
the  jealousy  of  the  students  of  the  other  sex  (who  do 
not  invariably  reach  a  corresponding  proficiency)  that 
they  procured  her  exclusion  from  furher  studies.  Thus 
repulsed,  but  not  defeated,  she  sou^t  advancement  in 
other  schools  of  medicine,  and  was  met  with  incessant 
opposition,  every  technical  obstacle  bting  used  to  thwart 
her  progress. 

At  length,  however,  she  succeeded  in  procuring  a 
diploma  from  the  Society  of  Apothecaies,  which  proved 
to  be  the  only  medical  body  in  Englanl  that  was  unable, 
by  the  terms  of  its  charter,  to  exclide  her  from  its 
examinations.  On  the  15th  of  June  1870,  she  also 
obtained  with  great  eclat  the  degree  of  M.D.  of  the 
Paris  Faculty  of  Medicine,  being  the  first  lady  of  any 
country  who  ever  took  such  an  honour.  Thus,  after  ten 
years  of  application,  perseverance,  aid  patience,  she 
reached  complete  success,  never  having  once  faltered  or 
failed  in  any  essential  requirement.  Sle  now  enjoys  a 
constantly-growing  private  practice,  anc  is  physician  to 
the  East  London  Children’s  Hospital  anc  the  St.  Mary’s 
Dispensary,  Seymour-place,  Bryanston-square,  from 
200  to  300  patients  per  week  availing  themselves  of  her 
advice.  The  Lancet,  which  paper  has  evei  been  opposed 


to  the  practice  of  medicine  by  women,  justly  ascribes 
the  completeness  of  her  success  under  such  difficulties 
to  her  exceptionally  great  abilities  “  when  tested  by  the 
standard  of  either  sex.”  We  fully  admit  all  that,  and 
cordially  agree  with  the  same  eminent  medical  authority 
that  she  is  undoubtedly  an  ornament  to  the  profession 
she  has  embraced  ;  but  we  by  no  means  concede  to  the 
same  writer  that  her  exceptional  superiority  does 
once  put  aside  all  controversy  about  ’ivomen  doctors."  On 
the  contrary,  it  forces  the  controversy  into  an  advanced 
phase.  It  proves  that  the  Lancet  and  its  congenial  con¬ 
temporaries,  in  alleging  the  essential  mental  inferiority  of 
women,  have  all  along  been  indulging  in  gratuitous  non¬ 
sense.  It  raises  the  question  afresh  why  English  schools 
of  medicine  should  all  persist  in  excluding  ladies  from 
their  studies  and  examinations  ?  More  especially,  why 
has  the  Society  of  Apothecaries  altered  the  terms  of 
examination  so  that  no  other  lady  can,  for  the  present, 
be  admitted  to  a  diploma  there  The  answer  is  obvious. 
Many  women  are  mentally  qualified  to  pursue  the  pro¬ 
fession  of  medicine,  and  the  fact  that  all  doors  are  now 
closed  to  the  admission  of  any  more  women,  indicates 
that  the  gentlemen  of  the  profession,  being  jealous  of 
their  monopoly,  feel  confident  that  others  would  credit¬ 
ably  pass  if  they  had  the  chance  otherwise,  why  is  not 
the  contrary  opinion  established  by  affording  the  requisite 
opportunity  for  testing  it  ? 

But  it  has  been  alleged  that,  though  possibly  some 
women  are  qualified  for  the  liberal  professions,  and 
might  perhaps  usefully  occupy  themslves  therein,  yet 
the  instincts  of  society  are  opposed  to  the  promotion  of 
women  into  positions  of  public  utility  and  celebrity. 
Judging  from  the  tone  of  the  press,  the  allegation  might 
seem  to  be  well  founded.  Many  years  have  passed  since 
the  question  arose.  Writers  have  gone  on  girding  at 
intellectual  women.  Members  of  Parliament  have  sneered. 
Professional  students  have  applauded.  Unprofessional 
readers  have  yawned.  The  question  has  been  occasion¬ 
ally  put,  and  ostensibly  carried  by  default,  for,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  no  one  was  qualified  to  decide  what  the 
feeling  of  society  was,  inasmuch  as  there  was  no  means 
of  testing  it.  But  the  time  came.  Under  the  Elemen¬ 
tary  Education  Act  women  are  qualified  as  members  of 
School  Boards.  Never  before  had  any  representative 
body,  constituted  by  Act  of  Parliament,  been  permitted 
to  admit  women  to  its  deliberations,  and  Miss  Garrett 
became  a  candidate  for  Marylebone.  That  borough,  of 
all  others,  may  be  taken  as  a  truly  representative  one, 
containing,  as  it  does,  crowded  courts  and  noble  squares, 
piles  of  workshops  and  measureless  streets  of  handsome 
mansions,  the  bustling  thoroughfare  of  Oxford-street 
and  the  quiet  nooks  of  Hampstead  ;  thus  abounding  with 
voters  of  every  class.  Let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  borough  were  and  had  been  cognizant 
of  what  had  been  going  on.  They  were  informed  of  the 
remarkable  career  of  the  candidate  :  of  the  rebuffs  she 
had  suffered  :  of  the  obstacles  she  had  surmounted.  They 
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undcrst^o.l  tl'.e  morirs  of  the  ease.  They  had  been  re¬ 
peatedly  told  that  t'-.e  promotion  and  sanction  of  such  a 
career  was  contrary  to  their  convictions — contrary  to 
their  domestic  and  social  instincts.  Had  such  been 
really  true,  she  must  inevitably  have  been  rejected  alto¬ 
gether.  The  English  hearth  and  the  English  home  were 
at  last  appealed  to,  and  town  and  suburb,  rich  and  poor, 
gentle  and  simple,  flocked  to  the  polling-places,  and  put 
to  shame  the  English  medical  profession  and  the  Eng¬ 
lish  press.  It  was  an  election  in  which  the  feelings  of 
.all  classes  were 
thoroughly  arou- 
sc’d.  IVIore  voters 
by  far  voted  at 
that  election  than 
ever  before  voted 
in  any  election  for 
the  borough,  and 
the  lady  obtained 
47,858  votes :  the 
greatest  number 
ever  polled  for 
one  candid.ate  in 
the  British  Isles 
on  any  occasion. 

Nor  was  this  re¬ 
sult  attributable 
to  the  cumulative 
vote  alone.  From 
every  point  of 
view,  and  tested 
by  any  kind  of 
analysis,  the  ma¬ 
jority  was  very 
great.  Not  only 
was  she  at  the 
head  of  the  poll — 
all  others  were 
far,  for  behind. 

Spe.aking  roundly, 
her  votes  were 
more  than  three 
times  as  numerous 
as  those  for  Pro¬ 
fessor  Huxley, 
four  times  those 
for  the  Rev.  Mr. 

Thorold,  five 
times  those  for 
Mr.  Hepworth 
Dixon,  and  six 
times  those  for  Mr.  James  Watson,  all  flivourites  and 
all  returned.  We  believe  that  she  was  a  candidate 
thoroughly  well  qualified  for  the  special  office,  and 
that  she  is  an  admirable  member  of  the  Board,  but 
we  do  not  believe  that  her  position  is  owing  entirely 
to  such  qualifications.  We  accept  the  prodigious  num¬ 
ber  of  votes  recorded  for  her  as  evidence  of  a  wide¬ 
spread  and  irrepressible  sympathy  with  her  professional 
achievements  as  a  woman,  in  contradiction  to  those  in¬ 
terested  and  not  over-scrupulous  persons  who  have  so 
vainly  sought  to  work  upon  a  contrary  feeling. 


Nevertheless,  there  will  not  be  wanting  those  who 
continue  to  say  that  even  if  some  women  are  clever,  and 
others  may  and  have  received  similar  popular  and  un¬ 
qualified  ovations  as  that  accorded  to  Miss  Garrett,  yet 
the  occupation  of  women  outside  the  domestic  sphere  is 
calculated  to  unfit  them  for  those  personal  relationship . 
and  homo  joys  which  must,  after  all,  continue  to  be  the 
necessary  crown  of  whatever  hopes  or  aspirations  they 
may  indulge  in.  This  is  an  appeal  to  the  vanity  of  the 
vain,  and  tlie  selfishness  of  the  selfish,  too  transparently 

false  to  be  wor¬ 
thy  of  long  con¬ 
sideration.  It 
there  are  women 
whose  personal 
defects,  or  whose 
infirmities  of  tem¬ 
per,  render  them 
hopeless  candi¬ 
dates  for  domestic 
promotion,  we  are 
quite  sure  that  a 
scientific  or  pro¬ 
fessional  training 
cannot  in  any  way 
aggravate  their 
misfortunes.  But 
lest  it  should  be 
imagined  for  a 
moment  that  there 
is  any  ground  for 
this  last  allega¬ 
tion,  lest  it  should 
be  supposed  that 
a  comely  and  ami¬ 
able  woman  is 
necessarily  exclu¬ 
ded  from  the  do¬ 
mestic  sphere  by 
reason  of  profes¬ 
sional  pursuits, 
we  may  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  appeal 
to  Miss  Garrett 
as  an  instance 
once  more.  That 
question  is  for 
ever  set  at  rest 
by  her  marriage 
with  Mr.  Ander¬ 
son,  which  took 
place  at  the  Inglish  Presbyterian  Church,  Marylc- 
bone,  on  the  9th  of  February  last.  Henceforth, 
therefore,  she  will  be  known  as  Mrs.  Garrett- 
Anderson,  a  nme  which,  we  trust,  may  long  remain 
associated  win  the  highest  professional  diitiiiction. 
Mr.  Andersonis  a  brother  of  one  of  seven  young  ladies 
who  are  now  seeking  to  obtain  medical  diplomas  at 
Edinburgh. 

Thus  the  nree  problems  we  set  out  with  are  solved. 
There  is  yet  one  more  arising  out  of  our  subject  which 
we  will  endavour  to  solve  next  month. 
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GARDENING— MARCH. 


Helix  major  is  the  synonym  for  Rugosa,  which 
is  the  subject  of  our  first  illustration  this  month. 
It  is  a  distinct  variety,  growing  freely,  and  producing 
large  leaves  of  varied  form,  the  greatest  number  being 
deltoid  with  a  rounded  base ;  but  besides  these  leaves 
two  other  kinds,  pe¬ 
culiar  to  this  variety, 
arc  ^  scattered  ^bout 

leaves  of  varied  form , 
the  colour  a  deep, 
full  green,  with 
bronze-black  blotches.  The  leaves  are  intensely  glossy, 
and  are  all  more  or  less  twisted  or  curled.  This  curling 
increases  during  cold  weather. 

Triloba  (Baccifera  lutea)  is  the  three-lobed  berried 
ivy,  a  seedling  of  the  yellow-berried  ivy.  The  leaves 
are  glossy  and  of  a  dark  green  hue. 

Lucida,  the  shining  ivy,  is  one  of  the  handsomest 
varieties  of  Helix.  It  is  of  free  and  robust  growth, 
quickly  covering  and  producing  an  immense  quantity  of 
lateral  shoots.  The  leaves  are  large,  and  when  young 


Crenata  (wrinkled-leaved  ivy) — synonyms,  Palmata, 
Digitata.  The  leaves  are  a  light  grass-green  in  colour, 
broad,  with  curvated  edges.  It  is  a  handsome,  free- 
growing  variety. 

Scutitolia  (escutcheon-shaped  leaved  ivy) — synonym, 

Cordata.  A  distinct 
variety ;  leaves  of  a 
_  dull  green  colour, 

we  would  secure 
abundant  crops  in 
good  season  ;  but  if 

IVY  LEAVES.  RUGOSA.  qU  necessaty  path¬ 

making,  alterations, 
planting,  and  pruning  have  been  finished  in  February, 
if  every  advantage  is  taken  of  the  Aveather,  we  do  not 
think  that  even  in  March  the  gardener  will  be  over¬ 
worked. 

A  detailed  plan  of  the  garden  is  of  great  assistance 
in  arranging  successions  of  crops,  and  in  a  small  garden, 
vvhere  it  is  advisable  to  make  the  most  of  every  inch  of 
ground,  it  is  indispensable.  All  ground  should  be 
cropped,  or  be  ready  for  cropping,  on  the  1st  of  March. 
Artichoke  beds  should  be  cleared  of  the  litter  or 


IVV  LEAVES. — TORTUOSA. 

of  a  bright  grass-green  colour,  when  oder  of  holly- 
green  hue  with  purple-bronze  blotches.  This  is  the 
“  poet’s  ivy,”  and  is  named  Lucida  by  M-.  Hibberd  on 
account  of  the  wonderful  brilliancy  of  its  leaves. 


TRILOBA. 

leaves  used  for  protection.  For  new  beds,  plant  in 
well-dug  ground,  in  rows  four  feet  apart  and  two  feet 
distance  in  the  row. 

Asparagus  beds  must  be  dressed  with  salt  and  covered 
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,  annuals  may  be  sown  at  the  end  of  the  month — carna- 
1  tions,  heartsease,  hollyhocks,  dahlias,  gladiolas,  and 
.1  ranunculus  roots. 

e  The  operation  of  sowing  is  performed  in  three  modes 
e  —broadcast  sowing,  drill  sowing,  and  sowing  in 

patches.  In  sowing 

Pin  proportion  to  the 

size  of  the  seeds. 

Sowing  in  drills  is 
effected  by  drawing 
a  line  or  furrow  with 
the  hoe  or  with  a 
stick;  the  seeds  must 
be  carefully  distri- 
HELIX  poetica).  buted  along  the  drill, 

and  the  earth  gently 
drawn  over  them.  Patch  sowing  is  chiefly  used  for 
annuals.  The  g'ound  is  carefully  hoed,  raked,  and 
smoothed  ;  it  shoald  then  be  pressed  flat  with  a  circular 
piece  of  wood,  o:  with  a  saucer  of  the  size  required. 


may  now  be  trans¬ 
planted  to  a  warm 
sheltered  border,  and 
all  beans  above 
ground  should  be 
earthed  up.  Full 
crops  of  beans  should 
be  sown  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  and  end  of  the 
month  for  succes¬ 
sion.  Sow  beet  for 
autumn  use-,  sow  the 
main  crops  ot  peas, 
borecole  for  autumn 
and  winter  supply, 

Brussels  sprouts  at 
the  end  of  the  month, 
early  York  and  early 
Battersea  cabbage. 

Plant  out  autumn- 
sown  cabbages,  cau¬ 
liflowers,  salading, 
leeks,  lettuce,  main 
crop  of  onions. 

Transplant  autumn- 
sown  onions.  Sow 
parsley,  savoys,  tur¬ 
nips,  and  round¬ 
leaved  spinach.  Sow  early  horn  carrots  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  month,  the  main  crop  at  the  middle  or  end, 
according  to  the  weather. 

Flower  Garden, — All  flower  borders  should  be  forked 


UCIDA 


SCUTIFOLIA. 


Strew  the  seels  on  this  circle  very  tninly.  Sprinkle  a 
little  fine  soil  over  the  seeds  so  as  to  cover  them,  then 
again  press  tie  patch  with  the  wood  or  saucer  and  turn 
an  empty  fl)werpot  over  the  patch  until  the  plants 


over  and  nicely  arranged  for  the  reception  of  plants  or 
accessories.  In  dry  weather  many  hardy  annuals  may 
be  sowtii,  but  if  otherwise  it  is  best  to  defer  this  opera¬ 
tion,  as  the  seeds  perish  in  cold,  wet  soil.  Half-hardy 


XUM 
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appear.  Large  seeds,  as  sweet-pea,  lupin.  See.,  may  be 
sown  three  or  four,  or  even  singly. 

All  flower-seeds  sown  in  drills  or  patches  are  either 
thinned-out  or  transplanted.  Mrs.  Loudon  gives  so 
admirable  an  account  of  the  operation  of  potting  that 
we  quote  at  length  from  her  Companion  to  the  Flower 
Garden : — “  With  respect  to  the  operation  of  potting 
plants  when  seedlings  or  plants  newly  rooted  are  to  be 
potted,  a  small  pot  is  chosen,  according  to  the  bulk  of 
the  plant  or  irs  known  vigour  of  growth.  The  hole  in 
the  bottom  of  the  pot  being  covered  with  one  or  more 
potsherds,  and  with  some  rough  turfy,  rooty,  or  mossy 
matter,  or  with  coarse  gravel,  some  soil  is  put  in  over 
it.  On  this  the  roots  of  the  young  plants  are  placed 
and  spread  out,  and  soil  is  placed  over  them  till  the  pot 
is  filled.  The  soil  is  then  consolidated  by  shaking  and 
by  lifVn  T  it  up  and  setting  it  down  once  or  twice  with 
a  jar,  the  soil  round  the  edge  of  the  pot  being  rendered 
firm  by  the  thumb  or  by  a  stick. 

Plants  of  larger  size,  without  balls  of  earth  attached 
to  the  roots,  are  planted  exactly  in  the  same  manner, 
excepting  that  the  pots  chosen  are  larger  in  proportion 
to  the  size  of  the  plant.  Plants  which  have  grown  in 
free  soil  during  summer,  as  pelargoniums,  fuchsias, 
myrtles,  and  such  other  plants  as  are  turned  out  of  pots 
into  the  open  garden  in  the  beginning  of  summer  and 
taken  up  and  repotted  about  the  end  of  autumn,  are 
commonly  taken  up  with  balls ;  and,  when  this  is  the 
case,  the  pot  chosen  must  be  of  sufficient  size  to  admit 
of  the  ball  of  earth  without  breaking  it.  Previously  to 
the  taking  up  of  these  plants,  more  especially  when 
they  have  grown  with  great  vigour,  it  is  found  advan¬ 
tageous  to  cut  the  roots  all  round,  about  the  same  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  stem  as  the  size  of  the  ball  was  when 
put  into  the  ground,  by  which  means  the  plant  receives 
a  check  before  it  is  taken  up,  and  is  prepared  to  endure 
the  still  greater  check  which  it  will  unavoidably  receive 
when  potted.  This  precaution  is  more  especially 
necessary  for  strong-growing  plants, as  Fuchsia  fulgens, 
scarlet  pelargoniums,  stocks,  wallflowers,  &c.  All 
plants  after  being  newly  potted  shoald  receive  a  suffi¬ 
cient  quantity  of  water  to  moisten  the  whole  of  the  soil 
in  the  pot,  and  all  of  them  require  tc  be  shaded,  to  pre¬ 
vent  excessive  transpiration,  till  they  have  begun  to  grow. 


Plmts  in  pots,  which  are  to  be  transplanted  into 
other  pots  with  the  ball  entire,  require  comparatively 
little  care.  I'he  new  pot  should  be  at  lea>t  one  size 
larger  than  the  old  one  out  of  which  the  plant  is  to  be 
taken,  and,  being  properly  drained  and  some  mould  put 
over  the  drainage,  the  plant  to  be  changed  is  turned  out 
of  the  first  pot  by  turning  it  upside  down,  holding  the 
left  hand  over  the  surface  of  the  soil  in  the  pot,  and 
with  the  neck  of  the  plant  between  the  two  middle 
fingers,  while  the  bottom  of  the  pot  is  held  with  the 
right  hand  ;  and  then  the  ball  is  loosened  by  the  edge 
of  the  pot  being  struck  against  any  fixed  object,  as  the 
side  of  a  potting-bench  or  the  handle  of  a  spade  stuck 
in  the  ground,  'i'he  ball  containing  the  plant  will  thus 
drop  out  into  the  left  hand,  and  the  potsherds  that  have 
come  out  with  it  being  taken  off  with  the  right  hand, 
the  ball  thus  prepared  is  set  in  the  middle  of  the  pre¬ 
pared  pot,  and  the  interstices  between  the  ball  and  the 
sides  of  the  new  pot  are  filled  in  with  earth  and  made 
firm  by  a  potting-stick. 

The  pot  may  then  be  lifted  up  with  the  hands  and 
set  down  two  or  three  times  with  a  jar,  so  as  to  con¬ 
solidate  the  whole.  The  pot  is  then  to  be  supplied 
with  water  to  such  an  extent  as  to  moisten  the  whole 
of  the  earth  which  it  contains,  and  it  may  be  set  where 
it  is  finally  to  remain  without  the  necessity  of  shading ; 
this  operation  is  called  shifting. 

In  potting  plants,  whether  in  small  or  in  large  pots, 
it  is  essentially  necessary  that  the  inside  of  the  pot 
should  be  clean  and  dry.  If  it  is  not  clean,  and  if 
particles  of  earth  are  adhering  to  the  sides  of  the  pot, 
the  fresh  soil  put  in  when  the  plant  comes  to  be  shifted 
will  so  adhere  to  the  matter  attached  to  the  sides  as  to 
prevent  the  ball  from  being  turned  out  without  breaking 
and  tearing  asunder  the  fibrous  roots  of  the  plant. 
When  the  sides  of  a  pot  in  which  a  plant  is  to  be 
planted,  or  a  ball  shifted,  are  wet,  the  new  soil  soon 
becomes  sodden  or  soured,  and  also  adheres  so  firmly 
to  the  sides  of  the  pot  as  not  to  come  out  in  shifting 
without  breaking,  as  in  the  preceding  case.  The 
soddening  or  souring  in  this  latter  case  appears  to  pro¬ 
ceed  from  the  closing  up  of  the  pores  of  the  sides  of 
the  pot. 


FOR  LOUIE. 


I  LovG  thee,  Louie !  When  I  siy 
These  words  1  feel  them  true-, 

I.Iy  dreams  by  night,  my  thoug'its  by  day. 
All  turn,  sweet  girl,  to  you. 

For  you  my  prayers  ascend  on  ligh. 

That  Heaven  might  shield  frem  ill 
The  maid  who  holds  my  every  sigh 
Dependent  on  her  will ! 

Thy  frown  could  crush  me  quici  as  thought, 
Thy  smile  exult  to  bliss. 


And  all  life’s  sweets  to  me  are  nought 
Compared  with  Louie’s  kiss  ! 

Thy  kiss  !  If  e’er  the  hour  shall  come, 

■  Vouchsafed  by  Heaven  above. 

When  I  shall  win  thee  to  my  home 
To  bless  it  with  thy  love. 

Those  sweets,  of  which  we  now  but  dream. 
Then  realised  shall  be. 

And  pure  affection’s  holiest  beam 
Shine  bright  on  thee  and  me  ! 


m 
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OPERAS,  PLAYS,  CONCERTS,  AND  ENTERTAINMENTS. 


4T  the  Roval  I.yceiim  Theatre,  the  undertaking  to 
produce  a  series  of  Italian  comic  operas,  from 
the  pens  of  the  best  composers,  has  been  attended  with 
unalloyed  success.  After  the  melodious  Ital'uvia  in 
Algeri  of  the  veteran  musician,  Rossini,  was  produced 
an  entirely  new  work  from  the  pen  of  a  younger  and 
comparatively  untried  composer.  Signor  botttsini, 
whose  All  Baba  has  already  run  more  than  twenty 
nights,  a  fact  indicative  of  the  favour  with  which  it 
was  received  by  the  public.  The  crowning  event,  how¬ 
ever,  has  been  the  production  of  Cimarosa’s  delightful 
opera,  11  Matrhmnio  Segreio,  of  the  charming  music  of 
which  too  little  has  been  hitherto  known  in  this  country. 
It  is  full  of  melody  from  beginning  to  end. 

At  Drury  Lane,  on  the  termination  of  the  pantomime 
season,  the  dramatised  version  of  Sir  Walter  Scott’s 
Kenikvorih,  entitled  Amy  Robsart,  was  revived  with 
the  original  cast,  if  we  except  the  role  of  the  heroine, 
impersonated  on  its  reproduction  by  Miss  Victoria 
Yokes,  in  place  of  Miss  Neilson,  its  original  represen¬ 
tative.  No  change,  as  yet,  to  record  at  the  Haymarket 
Theatre,  where  ’The  Palace  of  Truth,  preceded  by 
O’Keefe’s  musical  piece  of  The  Poor  Soldier,  and  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  admirable  comedietta  of  Uncle's  Will, 
remains  undiminished  in  attraction. 

The  Princess’s  is  drawing  excellent  houses  with 
Halliday’s  King  d  Scots,  in  which  Mr.  Phelps  sustains, 
with  his  customary  power,  the  double  impersonation  of 
the  pedantic  and  timid  King  Jamie,  and  the  senile  miser, 
Trapbois. 

At  the  Adelphi,  Burnand’s  drama  of  Deadnian's  Point, 
or  the  Lighthouse  on  Cam  Ruth,  has  proved  successful 
in  a  “  drawing”  point  of  view,  after  all  the  truest  touch¬ 
stone.  Sensational  as  well  in  its  plot  as  its  title,  it  is 
indebted  probably  more  to  the  excellence  of  its  scenery, 
and  the  capital  acting  of  the  principal  characters,  than 
to  the  intrinsic  merit  of  its  plot  and  incidents,  about  the 
originality  of  which  latter  there  are  also  a  good  many 
cavillers.  Our  Female  American  Cousin,  as  the  after- 
piece,  introduces  a  Transatlantic  actress.  Miss  Julia 
Daly. 

At  the  Royal  Charing  Cross,  that  bijou  of  a  theatre, 
t'nc  still  delightful  and  evergreen  French  actress,  Mdlle. 
Dejazet,  reigns  supreme,  as  by  her  grace  and  talent  she 
eminently  deserves  to  do.  The  piece  selected  for  her 
opening  performance  was  the  same  as  the  one  in  which, 
in  the  early  part  of  the  winter  season,  she  made  her 
dpjut  at  the  Opera  Comique,  Victorien  Sardou’s  clever 
comedy  of  Lcs  Pres  de  St.  Gervais,  in  which  she  sus¬ 
tains  the  character  of  the  youthful  Prince  De  Conti  with 
marvellous  vivacity.  Her  singing  of  the  incidental 
snatches  of  song  is  characterised  by  the  utmost  dclicacv 
and  finish.  Nor  in  according  the  tribute  of  admiration 
to  perhaps  the  most  finished  artiste  of  her  own  or  any 
age  should  we  overlook  the  talent  of  that  admirable 
young  actress  Madlle.  Riel,  whose  impersonations  of  the 
exacting  young  wife  in  the  pleasing  little  interlude  of 
Jilari  dans  du  Coton  and  of  Blanche  in  Madame  de 


Girardin’s  petit  drama  of  La  Fait  Peur  are  alike 
exquisite.  L'Onielette  Fantastique  is  a  delightful  wind¬ 
up  to  an  excellent  evening’s  entertainment. 

The  St.  James’s  management  has  produced  a  new  and 
so-called  classical  burlesque  entitled  Vesta,  written  by 
H.  B.  Farnie,  the  music  by  Frank  Musgrave,  and  as  it 
is  well  acted,  and  put  upon  the  stage  in  a  most  complete 
style  as  regards  the  scenic  and  choregraphic  depart¬ 
ments,  it  is  likely  to  draw  good  houses  for  a  considerable 
period.  The  manageress  assumes  the  character  of  the 
heroine  herself.  The  capital  little  comedietta  of  Naval 
Engagements  precedes  it,  Mr.  W.  Farren  being  the  im¬ 
personator  of  the  gallant  admiral,  of  whom,  if  we  mis¬ 
take  not,  his  father  was  the  original  representative. 

At  the  Gaiety,  the  entertainment,  consisting  of  A 
Chrismas  Story,  and  Herve's  extravaganza  of  Aladdin  the 
Second,  has  proved  so  attractive,  that  the  evening  per¬ 
formances  have  been  supplemented  by  morning  ones, 
which  have  been  equally  well  attended. 

The  Royal  Court  Theatre  is  a  very  elegant  and  com¬ 
modious  place  of  amusement  recently  opened  in  Sloane- 
square.  It  is  most  conveniently  situated,  and  the  enter¬ 
tainments  are  of  such  a  nature  as  must  command  a  large 
amount  of  public  patronage.  An  original  comedy,  in 
three  acts,  by  W.  S.  Gilbert,  entitled  Randall's  Thumb, 
is  piece  de  resistance  in  the  nightly  bill  of  fare.  The 
piece  is  not  devoid  of  well-sustained  interest,  the  scenery 
is  beautiful,  and  the  principal  parts  are  admirably  acted 
by  a  very  excellent  company,  especially  those  of  the 
50ung  hero  Buckthorpe,  by  Mr.  Hermann  Vezin,  and 
Randall,  the  villain  of  the  piece,  by  Mr.  Belford  ;  the 
female  interest  is  well  sustained  by  Mesdames  Stephens, 
Kate  Bishop,  Eleanor  Bufton,  and  the  clever  young 
actress  Miss  Maggie  Brennan. 

The  Royal  Amphitheatre,  Holborn,  may  confidently 
lay  claim  to  the  possession  of  the  Eighth  Wonder  of  the 
World  in  the  person  of  the  fearless  and  graceful  Lulu, 
who  is  indeed  the  very  empress  of  gymnasts,  accom¬ 
plishing  the  most  srrprising  feats  with  an  ease  and  dex¬ 
terity  that  can  onl/  be  described  as  marvellous.  The 
attraction  of  her  otraordinary  performances  is  height¬ 
ened  by  her  youthful  and  prepossessing  appearance. 

At  St.  James’s  Hall,  Mr  John  Francis  Barnett’s 
cantata  of  Paradise  md  the  Peri  has  been  performed,  and 
with  a  success  as  dteided  as  that  which  awaited  it  on  its 
production  a  few  nonths  since  at  Birmingham.  It  is, 
in  truth,  a  musical  work  of  high  merit,  and  worthy  of 
the  beautiful  poetic  subject  to  which  it  is  wedded.  It 
was  admirably  executed  by  an  excellent  chorus  and  an 
orchestra  composec  of  the  most  skilled  instrumentalists, 
conducted  by  the  composer  himself. 

The  Popular  Mcnday  Concerts  have  been  rendered 
even  more  popular  and  attractive  than  usual  by  the  re¬ 
turn  of  the  unrivaled  violinist  Herr  Joachim,  who  on 
his  first  appearance  this  season  surpassed  himself  in  his 
splendid  performarce  of  Mendelssohn’s  noble  symphony 
in  B  fiat.  No.  2  (pcsthumous),  and  Bach’s  more  intricate 
chaconne  in  D  miner. 
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THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  CONVERSAZIONE. 

*#*  It  is  absclntoly  necessary  that  those  who  present  themselves  at 
our  Conversazione  should  state  their  real  name  and  address.  When 
matters  of  interest  and  importance  arc  discussed,  it  is  sometimes  a 
point  in  the  arjfumeut  to  know  whence  certain  ideas  arrive,  and  at 
whose  hands  wc-  are  receivin"  inhumation  mid  instruction. 

All  letters,  questions,  and  communications  of  all  kinds— exceptinsf 
those  relating  to  the  publishing  department — to  be  addressed  to  the 
Eorroii  of  the  Enolisiiwojian’s  Domestic  Magazixe. 

To  CoiiiiEsi’oxDEXTS. — All  letters  re<iuiring  an  immediate  answer 
must  be  sent  before  the  tenth  of  each  mouth. 


CofXTiiTMAX  writes—"  I  see  Nninon  has  taken  the  trouble  to  reply 
t )  the  letters  of  certain  fair  ladies  who  object,  I  think  without  knowing 
why,  to  the  use  of  spurs.  Only  last  week  I  was  asked,  ‘  Where  did 
you  get  that  new  horse  for  your  wife  r’  Xow  I  bfuight  the  horse  in 
question  about  three  months  ago  for  a  mere  song,  his  owner  thinking 
he  would  never  be  lit  for  work  again ;  and  a  misemble  object  he 
certainly  was,  lame  and  awkward  to  the  last  degree.  l?y  rest  and 
careful  shoeing  the  lameness  went  olf,  ard  my  wife  mounted  him  one 
tine  day  with  very  little  hope  of  ever  riding  him  with  any  comfort. 
The  first  thing  to  be  done  was  to  collect  him,  then  to  teach  him  to 
lead  with  the  off  leg,  and,  lastly,  to  break  into  the  canter  at  once, 
without  first  jogging.  All  this  she  has  managed  to  teach  him  with¬ 
out  any  severe  punishment.  With  her  spur  she  keeps  him  well  up  to 
the  bit,  and  his  iiaees  are  so  improved  that  jicrsons  who  have  known 
the  horse  for  years  fail  to  recognise  him.  The  change  has  been 
wrought  by  a  judicious,  not  cruel,  use  of  spur  and  bridle.’’ 

M.  writes — “  Caulotta  is  perhaps  not  aware  that  the  black  cloth 
ridiug-trousers  now  worn  are  comparatively  a  recent  fashion.  A  few 
years  since  ladies  wore  white  riding-trousers  of  a  material  called  swans- 
down,  and  with  a  broad  strap  under  the  foot,  not  of  leather,  but  part 
of  the  trouser  itself.  I  have  seen  a  lady  with  her  riding-trousers 
fastened  down  by  a  brass  chain,  which  looked  very  stylish.  If  the 
trousers  arc  not  made  full,  and  therefore  bang  without  folds,  and 
tit  closely  round  the  boot,  they  look  perfectly  elegant  and  ladylike 
without  any  ornament.  Wellington  boots  are  worn,  I  believe,  that  the 
legs  may  not  lx?  chafed  by  the  stirrup-leather,  and  they  are  therefore 
desirable.  If  the  wearer  lias  pretty  feet,  and  the  boots  are  of  patent 
leather,  and  fit  tightly,  and  have  very  high  heels,  they  look  very 
brilliant  and  attractive.  The  masciilinitu,  if  I  may  coin  a  word,  rests 
mainly  with  the  wearer.  Ladies’  dress  almost  always  includes  some¬ 
thing  borrowed  from  the  other  sex;  witness  the  actual  jackets  and 
waistcoats  with  pockets  worn  a  little  time  since ,  the  lapels,  plain  collars 
and  cuffs,  neckties,  cravats,  and  studs.  Most  of  the  different  styles  of 
hats  worn  by  ladie.s  arc  adaptations  of  those  of  the  men  of  various 
countries  and  periods,  and  nothing  could  be  nore  becoming.  From 
this  we  may  judge  that  such  items  of  our  ccstume  do  not  make  us 
attractive,  but  that  by  modifying  them  to  ou.*  purposes  they  give  a 
]>iquancy  to  the  dress  that  is  much  admired.  I  know  that  ladies  are 
rarely  thought  so  charming  as  when,  with  a  fenininc  air,  they  assume 
a  costume  which  has  a  hint  of  the  dress  of  the  otlcr  sex.  And  this  leads 
me  to  refer  to  the  riding-hats  now  worn  by  us  I  must  say  I  regret 
the  present  fashion,  for  nothing  can  m,Tko  the  'black  chimneypot’  be¬ 
coming,  not  even  a  pretty  face  beneath  it,  and  I  much  wish  wo  could 
discard  this  article  of  manly  attire  in  favour  of  the  cavaher  hat  and 
leather,  which  was  in  vogue  two  or  three  yearsago.’’ 

G.  S.  writes — “  I  have  read  the  letters  of  S.  T.  and  E.  F.  C.  B. 
They  are  evidently  written  by  ladies  of  cxperinieo  in  riding,  who  can 
give  reasons  for  what  they  alliim.  I  know  tlB  writers  only  in  print, 
but  I  see  X1.MU0IJ  has  misquoted  E.  F.  C  B.,  who  says — “And 
thought  from  I  have  obsen-cd  among  my  faiiily  and  friends  that  the 
use  of  spurs  even  for  men  was  obsolete.’’  Nimuod’s  omission  of 
certain  words  alters  the  meaning  of  the  btter,  which  is  well-ex¬ 
pressed  and  perfectly  clear.  Let  us  hear  tke  opinion  of  men  who 
have  studied  the  nature  and  character  of  the  horse,  who  are  agreed 
“that  the  horse  can  be  best  trained,  whctlier  docile  or  vicious,  by 
gentle  treatment ;  that  his  instinct  almost  amounts  to  reason — he  may 
i.e  taught  to  obey  by  a  word,  even  by  a  sound  spoken  in  a  whisper.” 
If  a  man  says  his  horse  cannot  bo  trained  without  whip  or  spur,  I 
respect  him  as  conscientious  in  his  opinion,  but  he  is  ignorant  of  his 
subject.  Those  who  advocate  kind,  cven-tompered  guidance  of  the 
horse  arc  right,  and  if  people  will  iicrsevcro  they  will  bo  fully  satitfied 
by  the  result.  Let  us  search  for  proofs  on  a  hirge  scale,  and  gain  all 
'-he  knowledge  possible  in  every  subject  wc  discucs.” 


Edith,  who  first  saw  your  excellent  Magazine  in  Canada  four  years 
ago,  and  has  been  a  subscriber  ever  since,  would  feel  obliged  if  Silk- 
woK.M  would  say  what  is  worn  by  young  married  lalies  at  a  wedding — 
is  black  lace  admissible?  rCDstumes  trimmed  with  black  lace  are 
worn,  but  black  lace  shawls  are  only  used  by  aged  ladies.] 

Kate. — At  .Vllairc’s,  dyer  and  cleaner.  Conduit-street.  2nd.  The 
Little  Wanzer  will  suit  your  iiarpjse  well.  4,  Groat  I’ortlaad-stroet, 
O.xrord-streot. 

Amaiiei.  writes — “  I  am  very  glad  to  see  in  your  columns  a  renewal 
of  the  tight-lacing  controversy.  I  do  not  like  to  see  a  tightly-laecil 
figure,  in  fact  I  may  say  that  I  have  a  great  horror  of  one.  I  am 
5ft.  6iu.,  gzin.  round  my  shoulders,  and  22  round  my  waist.  I  have 
never  laced  in  my  life.  The  first  time  that  I  put  on  stays  was  when  I 
was  thirteen,  wlmn  I  was  fourteen  I  was  25in.  round  my  waist.  For 
the  last  six  months  I  have  worn  Thomson’s  corset,  and  find  it  mos* 
comfortable.  I  advise  people  that,  wish  to  have  nice,  soft,  round 
waists  to  leave  them  to  nature.” 

iMiss  F.  can  wihte  for  the  coral  to  Lavixia,  care  of  Mr.  Scaddinr, 
at  the  address  advertised. 

Mils.  G.  sends  a  dozen  stamiis  for  the  Englishwoman’s  Ward  of  t’ao 
Royal  Free  Hospital. 

Fexi.  The  following  is  a  long  stocking  knitted  with  merino  wool 
of  t’n?  ordinary  size:— No.  18  needles.  Cast^  on  148  stitches,  33^ 
rounds  plain,  2  pui-l,  2  plain  alternately,  148  plain  rounds.  Make  om* 
stitch.  Now  take  in  as  follows:  *  1  take-in,  6  plain  rounds;  repe;it 
from  *  twice.  Then  a  take-in  round,  7  plain  take-in  round,  7  plain 
take-in  round,  7  plain.  Then  take  in  four  times,  with  8  plain  rounds 
between  each.  Take  in  5  rounds,  with  9  rounds  plain  between  each. 
Then  3  take-in  rounds,  with  to  plain  rounds  between,  making  3‘> 
take-in  rounds.  Knit  63  rounds  for  the  ankle.  Divide  the  stitches, 
28  on  each  side  of  the  seam  and  56  for  front  of  foot.  Knit  48  rows 
plain,  purl  alternately  for  the  heel.  Knit  the  top,  pick  up  44  on  each 
side  of  the  seam,  16  for  the  gusset ;  now  there  should  be  113  stitches. 
Knit  2  together,  and  88  rounds  for  the  foot.  Knit  the  toe,  and  cast 
olf  with  18  on  each  side.  For  detailed  instructions  see  T/ie  Stockii}  j 
Knitter’s  ^lanual,  by  Mrs.  Cupplcs:  Johnstone,  Uunter,  and  Co., 
Edinburgh. 

A  CouxTity  Lady  should  wear  a  nicely-made  morning  dress  of 
Chapman’s  toile  rayd,  of  two  shades,  trimmed  with  the  lightest  shado¬ 
of  the  two.  Weather  permitting,  she  should  also  have  one  or  two 
good  damask  piquu  moraing  dresses.  A  walking  costume  of  brown 
poplin,  with  loose-fitting  mantle  of  the  same  material,  and  brown 
bonnet  or  bonnet  to  match  the  e  jlour  of  the  costume.  For  evening  a 
handsome  satin  or  velvet  dress,  open  en  cccv.r  if  her  complexion  is 
good,  and  trimmed  with  the  best  lace  she  can  alFord.  A  velvet  dress 
will  require  no  other  trimming. 

Mks.  E.  a.  Smith,  Milford  Cottage,  Ilelmsford,  near  Stafior-l, 
requires  some  needlework  executed,  and  will  be  glad  of  the  address  of 
a  lady  willing  to  undertake  it. 

Needlewoiik. — Ladies  willing  to  execute  needlework  should  sen  1 
stamped  and  addressed  envelopes  to  the  Editor,  who  will  forward 
them  to  inquirers  for  plain  and  fancy  workers. 

A  SfuscitlliEU  asks — “Will  any  one  kindly  inform  mo  about  tho 
year  when  blade  caslunere  boots  with  patent  toes  (side-laced)  were 
first  Worn  by  ladies  ?” 

CuiiiosiTY  would  like  to  know  what  is  done  with  old  postage-stamps 
when  collected,  who  receives  them,  and  what  number  must  be  cbtame  l 
before  of  any  use. 

Bella  will  feel  obliged  if  the  Editor  will,  in  an  early  number  .)f  his 
publication,  give  her  tho  names  of  a  few  brilliant  pieces  of  music  for 
tho  iiiano,  als  >  the  names  of  the  composers  and  the  prices  of  them. 

K.  II.  asks  t\ir  a  good  receipt  for  preserving  the  bright  scarlet  colour 
in  washing  scarlet  llannol.  Laundresses  generally  wash  scarlet  llannel 
a  dull  brick  colour.  [Melt  one  ounce  of  Sapoliue  in  a  gallon  of  sort 
water ;  wash  the  scarlet  llannel  in  this  without  rubbing  in  soai) ;  wring 
and  dry  quickly.  Tho  colour  will  bo  as  bright  as  ever.] 

Blue  Eves  is  anxious  to  know  if  Sili;wuiim  can  tell  her  a  way  of 
preserving  tarlatan  ball-drosses  fresh.  [Lay  them  in  blue  jxiper,  an  1 
iron  before  using.]  Also  if  Silkwoum  knows  of  a  place  where  broken 
fans  are  repaired  when  the  piece  is  lost.  [No,  she  does  not.]  Oughs 
the  bridesmaids  to  rise  (as  the  groomsmen  do)  when  tho  health  of  the 
bride  and  bridegroom  is  toasted  ? 

July  having  seen  a  notice  of  tho  Virgin  Cork  in  tho  Exglisii- 
wo.MAX’s  Domestic  Magazixe,  and  wishing  to  get  some  to  malio  a 
Cower-stand,  ic.,  wro'to  to  the  Loudon  and  Lisbon  Cork  \\  ood 
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Company  for  some ;  but  sbo  hears  from  them  that  they  only  sell  it  in 
bales.  This  bein?  too  largo  a  quantity,  could  the  Editor  of  tho 
Englishwoman'  kindly  tell  July  whore  it  is  to  be  procured  ?  [This 
can  only  bo  had  of  tho  Company.  Cannot  July  share  a  bale  with  a 
friend  ?  It  only  costs  13s.]  July  would  bo  mucli  obliged  if  any  one 
would  tell  her  how  to  render  very  hard  water  softer.  [Two  drops  of 
hartshorn  in  a  gallon  of  water  will  soften  it  enough  to  use  for  watering 
flowers.  We  will  procure  a  good  recipe  for  your  use  shortly.] 

Fuedeuica  would  be  greatly  obliged  to  tho  Editor  or  any  one  else 
if  they  would  give  her  a  recipe  for  promoting  tho  growth  of  Iniir.  She 
wants  to  do  the  twisted  chignon,  but  her  hair  is  not  long  enough.  She 
would  also  like  an  immediate  answer.  [Apply  to  Mr.  Douglas,  21,  New 
Bond-street,  who  will  tell  you  what  to  use  for  your  hair,  and  show  you 
how  to  manage  your  chignon.] 

Plying  Dutchman  would  be  glad  to  know  if  the  fashion  of  riding 
on  the  right  side  of  the  saddle  is  iij  the  ascendant,  as  represented  by 
the  fair  equestrian  in  this  month's  Englishwoman.  [All  young  girls 
ride  alternately  on  either  side  for  the  sake  of  their  figure.)  Flying 
Dutchman  has  just  liad  a  saddle  so  made  by  medical  advice,  and  would 
be  pleased  to  know  that  it  does  not  look  singular.  [It  is  by  no  means 
singular.] 

A.  G.  will  be  obliged  to  any  of  the  correspondents  of  tho  Englisii- 
■woman’s  Domestic  Maoating  if  they  could  tell  her  where  to  procure 
the  pattern  of  a  Nightingale  jacket.  [Madame  Goubaud,  20,  Ilen- 
rietta-street,  Covent-garden,  will  forward  this  on  reoeipt  of  2s.  Od.  in 
stamps.] 

Bet  will  be  gprateful  for  information  respecting  weddings.  Wliat  is 
the  order  of  going  and  returning  from  church  ?  [On  going  to  church 
the  bride  goes  last,  and  leaves  it  first,  followed  by  her  bridesmaids, 
then  the  parents.]  Should  the  bride  wear  a  veil  and  her  bridesmaids 
bonnets?  [Bridesmaids  now  wear  veils.]  Is  any  jewellery  admis¬ 
sible?  [Pearls  for  the  bride.]  In  what  position  should  tho  bride 
nnd  bridegroom  sit  at  tho  breakfast-table  ?  [At  the  top  of  the  table.] 

E.  C.  W.  would  be  much  obliged  to  tho  Editor  of  tho  English- 
woman’s  Magazine  to  give  her  directions  how  to  do  chatelaine  braids, 
nnd  also  how  to  do  the  two  rolls,  as  E.  C.  W.  cannot  get  hers  tidy; 
they  will  not  keep  close  together  in  tho  middle,  and  tho  hair  will  net 
cover  the  frisotte  at  the  top.  E.  C.  W.  has  thick  hair,  but  it  is  very 
short.  An  answer  in  tho  next  numlior  will  greatly  oblige.  [Chate¬ 
laine  braids  cannot  be  arranged  with  short  hair.  You  can  roll  your 
hair  over  frisettes ;  fasten  the  rolls  together  in  the  centre  with  long 
pins.] 

A  Lady  having  a  most  valuable  recipe  for  preserving  tho  hair  and 
strengthening  it,  is  wilhng  to  copy  it  for  ladies  and  forward  to  their 
addresses.  Terms,  which  are  moderate,  sent  on  receiving  a  stamped 
and  addressed  envelope.  As  this  remedy  is  inexpensive,  and  has  never 
been  known  to  fail,  ladies  are  enabled,  by  its  use,  to  procure  a  strong 
and  luxuriant  growth  of  hair  at  a  trifling  cost,  without  running  tho 
risk  of  using  deleterious  drugs. 

Will  the  Editor  of  tho  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine 
kindly  inform  me  in  his  next  number  if  patchwork  quilts  can  bo  made 
by  machinery?  [Yes,  if  tacked  and  arranged  in  order.]  And  how 
much  tea,  or  tea  and  coffee,  would  be  a  fair  and  proper  allowance  for 
each  sen-ant  during  a  week?  [Two  ounces  of  tea,  ilb.  of  coffee.] 
And  should  the  usual  dining  or  drawing  room  carpets  be  swept  on 
Sundays  in  the  rooms  constantly  used  ?  [Yes,  they  must  bo  perfectly 
clean  on  Sunday  morning,  although  some  housekeepers  dispense  with 
all  unnecessary  work  on  Sunday.]  Can  any  of  your  subscribers 
inform  me  which  volume  of  The  Tales  of  the  Border  contains  tho 
stories  called  “  Tho  Monks  of  St.  Anthony  ”  and  “  Tho  Monks  of 
Dryburgh,”  by  Campbell  ? 

Die  Vernon  would  feel  muoh  obliged  if  the  Editor  of  the  English- 
woman’s  Domestic  Magazine  would  inform  her — ist.  On  which  side 
of  the  drc.s8  the  wedding  favours  are  fastened  ?  [On  tho  left  side.] 
and.  If  the  bridesmaids  leave  the  room  with  tho  bride  when  she  goes 
to  put  ou  her  travelling  dress  ?  [Yes ;  and  assist  her  in  changing  her 
dress.]  Die  Vernon  would  feel  much  obliged  by  an  answer  in  tho 
March  number.  She  lias  been  a  subscriber  to  the  Magazine  for 
several  years,  and  looks  forward  eagerly  to  its  appearance  every 
month. 

Mary  C.  i.  Antephelic  Milk  does  remove  freckles.  2.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  continue  it  when  once  they  are  removed.  3.  You  cannot 
obtain  it  until  Paris  is  reojicned  to  trade.  4.  Madame  Corinno  sends 
it  out,  inclosed  in  boxes  and  entirely  concealed  from  view,  to  any  part 
of  the  United  Kingdom. 


Mrs.  K.  Care  of  Children. — You  should  advertise  your  desire 
to  receive  children  as  boarders,  and  refer  to  your  friends.  Tho  testi¬ 
mony  of  healthy,  well-cared-for  children  would  be  your  best  recom¬ 
mendation.  Will  not  your  friends  send  their  children  to  you  for  a 
time,  until  you  have  started  a  connection  ? 

Selwin.  No  notice  can  bo  taken  of  anonymous  requests. 

CiiiLULAiNS. — i.  Mrs.  H.  has  found  tincture  of  iodine,  ai)plied 
every  evening  with  a  small  camel’s-hair  brush,  effectual  in  relieving 
unbroken  chilblains.  This  remedy  is  simple  and  cheap.  2.  Mrs.  II. 
cleans  decanters  and  carafes  uith  coarse  salt,  thoroughly  wetted, 
afterwards  well  rinsing  them  with  pure  water.  3.  Mrs.  II.  is  anxious 
to  rectimmond  the  “  Godivs”  hand  sewing-machine,  £4  4s.,  made  by  tho 
Euro|)ean  Machine  Company,  Coventry.  Mrs.  II.  has  had  a  half- 
year’s  experience. 

Clara  would  bo  much  obligod  to  the  Editor  of  the  Enolisiiwosian’s 
Magazine  if  he  could  give  her  any  information  about  a  darning 
machine  which  she  has  heaid  spoken  of.  She  would  like  to  know  tho 
price,  and  where  it  is  to  bo  got.  [Wo  do  not  know  where  a  darning 
machine  is  to  bo  found.] 

Sore  Throat. — In  answer  to  Fanciion,  sponging  tho  children’s 
throats  every  morning  with  cold  water  will  cure  as  well  as  prevent 
sore  throats. 

Sore  Throat. — “  In  answer  to  Fanchon  I  should  recommend  a  little 
chloride  of  potash  powdered  and  dropped  down  tho  throat.  I  have 
never  known  it  to  fail.  We  always  carry  a  little  in  our  pockets,  and 
at  tho  least  dryness  drop  a  Uttle  down,  and  it  cures  it  directly.  I  hope 
Fancho.n  will  find  it  of  use.” 

Hair  Restorer.— In  reply  to  Constant  Subscrirer,  I  will  send 
for  30  stamps  tho  genuine  receipt  for  Hair  Restorer.  It  is  perfectly 
harmlcs.s,  and  gradually  restores  grey  hair  to  its  original  colour.  I 
have  used  it  myself  for  9  years.  It  costs  qd.  making  up,  and  is 
exactly  tho  same  as  that  sold  for  63.  fid.  Address,  Mas.  A.  B.,  ifiS, 
Regent’s  Park-road,  London,  N.W. 

E.  D.  F.  (Gloucester)  will  feel  greatly  obliged  if  the  following 
questions  are  rephed  to  in  the  March  number  of  your  valuable  Maga¬ 
zine  : — 1st.  May  bronze  boots  bo  worn  with  a  toilet  of  white  muslin? 
[Yes.]  2nd.  Are  Herring’s  Magnetic  Brushes  of  use  in  strengthening 
or  promoting  the  growth  of  the  hair  ?  [We  believe  so.]  3rd.  IVhat 
is  the  correct  style  of  dress  for  paterfamilias  at  his  daughter’s  wedding  ? 
[Frock  coat,  light  trousers,  fancy  tie.]  4th.  Will  you  suggest  a  pretty 
and  inexpensive  dress  for  bridesmaids  when  the  bride  wears  white 
muslin  ?  [White  muslii  over  coloured  silk  or  cambric.] 

Pretty  Boots  writei — “  I  am  glad  to  see  tho  boot  controversy 
again  appear  in  your  interesting  Magazine,  because  I  think,  os  a  rule, 
we  Englishwomen  are  not  so  careful  as  we  should  bo  about  the  dress¬ 
ing  of  our  feet,  and  tha:  is  one  great  reason  why  our  French  sisters 
excel  us  in  the  matter  <£  dress.  A  Frenchwoman  always  wears  good 
boots  even  if  other  parti  of  her  dress  are  at  times  a  little  shabby ;  with 
Englishwomen  it  is  too  often  just  the  reverse ;  I  have  frequently 
noticed  ladies  handsonely  attired,  but  with  unsuitable,  ill-fitting,  or 
shabby  boots,  which  has,  of  course,  spoiled  the  tout  ensemble.  Good 
boots  are  certainly  half  tho  battle,  and  every  lady  should  have  her  feet 
well  dressed— thorough  y  well  made,  appropriate,  styUsh  boots  give 
one  a  finished,  distingul  appearance  quite  unattainable  without  them. 
Tho  great  art,  to  my  mild,  is  to  know  what  kind  of  boots  suit  one.  I 
myself  am  very  particulir  about  my  foot-gear,  and  would  much  rather 
have  a  sluabby  dross  or  bonnet  than  bod  boots,  because  I  feel  sure  there 
is  no  single  article  of  diess  so  much  denotes  tho  lady,  or  tho  reverse. 
I  once  heard  a  gentleman  (who  knew  something  of  the  world) 
say — ‘  Show  me  a  wonan’s  boots,  and  I  can  tell  you  what  sort 
of  woman  she  is.’  I  tkiuk  there  was  some  truth  in  tho  remark. 
It  is  difficult  to  describe  in  a  letter  what  bouts  should  be,  but  as  a 
rule  I  think  they  canno:  bo  too  plain ;  bows,  buckles,  and  the  like, 
for  out-of-door  wear,  I  think  vulgar  and  bad  taste.  I  don’t  quite 
agree  with  one  of  your  correspondents,  that  bronze  kid  boots  are 
‘too  fascinating.’  I  thmk  if  made  plain  and  with  black  toes  and 
heels,  for  summer  wear,  they  look  exceedingly  pretty,  neat,  and  lady¬ 
like.  With  regard  to  slippers,  I  think  they  ore  very  well  for  indoors 
(though  they  are  rather  trying,  as  they  show  tho  shaito  of  tho  foot 
so  plainly),  and  I  certainly  much  prefer  them  cut  very  low  in  front, 
with  a  small  bow  or  rosette,  and  broad  sandals  twice  round  the  ankle, 
and  nice  little  high  heels.  After  all,  tho  best  way  is  to  go  to  a  first- 
rate  bootmaker;  this  I  think  I  do,  and  although  I  pay  a  high  price, 
ho  certainly  sends  mo  lovely  little  boots  and  slippers,  and  I  have  tho 
satisfaction  of  being  somewhat  better  shod  than  most  of  my  neighbours. 
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Can  citlinr  yon  or  aomo  of  your  nnmorous  ronJera  kindly  tell  mo  how 
to  i)ut  on  my  sandals  unite  smoothly  and  flat  upon  tho  stockinjf,  and 
how  to  keep  them  so,  as  I  find  that  although  my  maid  is  most  careful 
and  particular  in  this  respect,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  prevent  their 
being  twisti'd,  and  they  get  even  more  so  after  one  has  had  them  on 
for  a  few  hours  (especially  when  they  are  worn  twice  round  tho  ankle), 
and  nothing  looks  so  untidy  as  this.” 

Tight-Lacing  and  High  IIekls.— Science  and  Art  writes— 

“  It  is  now  some  years  since  tho  groat  Corset  Controversy  commenced 
in  your  columns,  and  during  tho  whole  time  I  have  watched  it  with 
great  interest,  anxiou.sly  looking  forward  each  month  for  its  continu¬ 
ance.  If  tho  following  should  bo  thought  worthy  of  insertion,  I  should 
I  be  gi'catly  obliged  by  its  publication.  In  a  former  communication  I 
'  expressed  tho  opinion,  dictated  somewhat  ty  common  sense,  that  tho 
pmctice  id  wearing  tho  corset  continuaLy  night  and  day  was  tho 
healthiest,  and  conduced  more  directly  to  tho  desired  end— viz.,  the 
f  smallest  possible  waist — than  tho  alternate  compression  and  relaxation 
commonly  resorted  to.  Imiuiries  among  my  acquaintances,  some  of 
whom  are  inveterate  tight-lacors,  have  only  confirmed  that  opinion.  I 
cannot  say  I  have  had  much  cxporienco  mjself,  though  when  eighteen 
or  nineteen  I  freiiucntly  played  a  lady’s  part  in  private  theatricals,  and 
I  always  insisted  on  being  laced  as  tight  as  possible,  and  thoroughly 
enjoyed  the  sensation.  I  quite  agree  with  many  of  your  correspon¬ 
dents  who  say  that  half  tho  charm  of  a  tiny  w.aist  consists  in  seeing 
that  it  is  very  tightly  laced — tho  tighter  tho  better.  Not  that  I  think 
a  waist,  however  small,  looks  well  unless  accompanied  by  tho  graceful 
curves  of  a  well  and  artistically  mado  corset,  which,  with  a  very  full 
bust,  completes  tho  most  fascinating  ensemble  possible.  There  is  also 
much  to  bo  said  in  favour  of  wearing  no  stays  at  all ;  but  few  women 
indeed,  have  figures  sufiiciently  prracofnl  yet  plump  without  their  use. 
The  dress  also  requires  great  artistic  skill  in  design,  so  that  it  shall  not 
carry  tho  appearance  of  clumsiness  with  it,  while  for  dancing  it  is  most 
*  disagreeablo  for  tho  partner.  On  tho  subject  of  high  heels  I  c.an  apeak 
more  from  experience.  Being  rather  under  tho  average  height,  my 
natural  inclination  was  to  take  tho  greatest  advantngo  my  boot-heels 
would  give  in  adding  to  my  stature.  Tho  introduction  of  cork  inside 
heels  enabled  mo  to  obtain  considerable  elevation  without  attracting 
notice  by  peculiarity.  I  have  thus  had  heels  up  to  3J  inches  and  never 
loss  than  2i,  tho  usual  ones  being  2}  or  3  inches.  Those  I  have  now 
worn  for  two  or  throe  years,  and  tho  walldng  done  in  them  is  consider- 
ablo :  I  calculate  that  I  walk  at  least  an  average  of  seven  miles  per 
diem.  With  this  o.xperienco  I  must  say  that  I  find  every  advantage  in 
tho  practice,  and  sutler  no  inconvcnioaco  from  corns,  swelled  toe-joints, 
or  any  of  those  evils  laid  to  the  credit  of  high  heels,  which  aro  really 
tho  result  of  badly-made  and  tight  boots.  Tks  great  secret  is  to  have 
tho  boots  tight  over  tho  instep  and  round  the  ankle,  and  comfortably 
loose  over  tho  toes,  tho  ends  of  which  must  net  be  mado  too  narrow, 
and  tho  inside  nearly  in  a  straight  lino  with  tho  heel.  The  stylo  of 
boot  with  a  narrow  pointed  too  cannot  bo  toostrongly  condemned  for 
walking  ;  shoes,  also,  aro  liable  to  let  the  toes  jam  tightly  into  the  end 
if  tho  heels  are  really  high.  Having  tried  shots,  clastic  side,  lace,  and 
button  boots,  I  find  tho  last  decidedly  profcnble,  and  this  opinion  is 
homo  out  by  those  of  my  lady  friends  who  an  particular  about  their 
boots  having  tall  and  pretty  hocls.  Let  mo  sum  up  by  saying  that, 
though  there  are  cases  in  which  it  is  most  gncoful  to  soo  tho  ‘  zono 
unbound  ’  and  feet  encased  in  slippers,  yet,  as  a  general  rule,  and  al'vays 
on  the  promenade,  it  is  impossible  to  have  tho  waist  too  small  or  tightly 
laced,  or  tho  boot-heels  too  high  and  taperug ;  such  is  tho  present 
fashion,  and  long  may  it  last.” 

Common  Sense  writes — “  I  do  not  believo  any  one  can  squeeze  her 
waist  with  impunity.  The  size  of  tho  waiA  varies  according  to  tho 
position  of  the  body,  and  the  object  of  tho  lorsot  should  bo  to  main¬ 
tain  tho  body  in  that  position  in  which  tho  vaist  is  smallest.  Let  any 
one  draw  herself  up  to  her  full  height  by  tiying  to  touch  some  imagi¬ 
nary  object  far  above  her  head  (without  stays);  she  will  find  her  waist 
a  good  seven  inches  smaller  than  when  in  any  other  attitude.  Tho 
corset  being  then  laced  closely,  but  not  tightly,  cannot  bo  said  to 
8(iueez()  the  waist.  Of  course  many  will  say,  ‘  What  an  unnatural 
altitude  !’  But  my  answer  is.  Are  we  not  always  told  that  it  is 
impo.-si'.ilo  to  hold  om-selvos  too  upright?  Aro  not  soldiers  drilled 
with  this  object  in  view  ?  Women  aremitso  strong  as  men,  they  there¬ 
fore  re(piiro  artificial  support.  Having  carried  out  my  idea  myself,  of 
priqier  lacing  witlmut  compression,  since  1  was  sixteen  (six  years  ago), 
1  liad  my  waist  has  never  exceeded  nineteen  inches,  though  my  height 
is  live  feet  four  and  a  half,  and  with  a  closo-lilting  dress  the  bones  of 


my  corset  (which  I  have  made  excessively  stiff)  display  themselves  so 
palpably  as  to  convey  the  erroneous  impression  that  I  am  a  victim  to 
tigb.t -lacing,  which  I  find  a  great  attraction  for  all  my  admirers.  In 
conclusion  I  reserve  the  most  important  fact  of  all,  and  that  is,  that 
although  my  corset  inflicts  sufficient  restraint  to  prevent  me  from  lolling 
in  arm-cliairs  and  displaying  the  Grecian  bend,  I  have  never  fainted 

like  Nemo’s  friend,  Miss  S - ;  I  never  relax  my  staylace ;  I  enjoy 

the  most  perfect  health,  I  am  thankfnl  to  say ;  and  my  brothers  say 
they  will  back  me  to  ride  over  Gloucestershire,  walk  over  Switzerland, 
dance,  and  swim  five  hundred  yards  against  any  nine  girls  out  of  ton 
in  England.  For  rowing  I  wear  a  corset  somewhat  less  rigid.  I  trust 
I  have  proved  that  it  is  quite  possible  to  have  a  nineteen-inch  waist 
without  resorting  to  ‘  discipline,’  a  word  which  sounds  odious.” 

C.  U.  writes — “  Whatever  may  be  said  to  tho  contrary,  most  gentle¬ 
men  admire  a  small  waist ;  few  of  ns,  however,  would,  I  think,  wish 
that  our  admiration  should  be  purchased  at  tho  expense  of  health  and 
comfort,  which,  I  believe,  must  result  from  tho  practice  of  tight- 
lacing.  My  opinion  was  somewhat  shaken  by  tho  correspondence  on 
this  subject  in  the  Englishwoman’s  Magazine,  and  I  determined 
to  practically  test  the  matter  on  my  own  proper  person.  For  this  pur¬ 
pose  I  purchased  a  pair  of  stays  28  inches  round  tho  waist  (my  natural 
size  being  33  inches),  put  them  on,  and  laced  them  as  tightly  as  I 
could,  although  they  would  not  meet  by  a  couple  of  inches.  For  tho 
first  hour  the  feeling  was  not  unpleasant,  but  after  wearing  them  for 
throe  or  four  hours  tho  pain  in  tho  back  they  caused  was  unbearable, 
and,  as  I  know  no  reason  why  they  should  affect  mo  differently  from 
ether  jicoplc,  I  cannot  for  tho  life  of  me  understand  how  girls  can 
submit  to  tho  torture,  or  how  any  one  can  say  that  tight-lacing  is 
comfortable  or  pleasant.  I  have  tried  tho  stays  five  or  six  times, 
always  with  a  like  result.  From  the  number  of  correspondents  in  tho 
Englishwoman’s  Magazine  who  appear  (not  unnaturally)  to  object 
to  being  fitted  by  female  corset-makers,  I  wonder  some  enterprising 
male  stay-maker  does  not  advertise  himself  therein.” 

Employment  for  Ladies. — All  kinds  of  work  given  out  at  good 
prices.  Apply  to  Mrs.  Green,  8,  Park-place,  Gloucester-gate,  NW. 

Anderson — Garrett. — Married  on  tho  9th  February,  at  tho  English 
Presbyterian  Church,  Marylebono,  James  Skelton  Anderson,  son  of 
tho  Rev.  Alexander  Anderson,  Old  Aberdeen,  to  Elizabeth  Garrett, 
M.D.,  daughter  of  Newson  Garrett,  Esq.,  Aldborough,  Suffolk. 


For  F.tciLiTATiNO  to  Ladies  the  Teaching  of  Latin  Grammar. 

Letter  V. 

“  Dear  Madam, — We  have  seen  that  some  masculine  nouns  of  the 
second  declension  end  in  er ;  but  their  declension  is  exactly  as  for 
those  in  us,  except  that  in  the  former  tho  noun  and  vocative  singular 
are  alike  in  er,  whereas  nouns  in  us  have  their  vocative  in  e.  The 
example  which  yon  will  probably  find  of  nouns  in  er  is  magister,  which 
means  a  master,  in  the  sense  of  a  preceptor.  Make  your  pupil  handle 
magister  os  directed  for  dominus ;  then  give  him  an  example  or  two  in 
er,  such  as  aper,  a  wild  bull ;  liber,  a  book ;  and  puer,  a  boy.  Find 
nouns  ending  in  er  in  your  dictionary,  but  take  care  that  their  genitive 
singular  ends  in  i,  otherwise  they  are,  of  course,  not  of  tho  second 
declension.  There  is  in  the  genitive  singular  of  these  nouns  a  slight 
variability,  for  sometimes  an  e  is  introduced  before  the  proper  termi¬ 
nation  of  the  genitive— namely,  ri;  there  will,  however,  be  no  diffi¬ 
culty,  for  tho  whole  genitive  singular  is  given,  not  its  termination 
only.  Thus,  if  you  look  for  aper  yon  will  find  tho  genitive  singular 
pri;  if  you  look  for  puer  you  wiU  find  this  case  eri. 

“  There  arc  adjectives  whose  masculine  ends  in  er,  and  whoso  femi¬ 
nine  ends  in  a,  and  the  masculine  of  these  adjectives  is  declined  exactly 
like  nouns  in  er.  These  adjectives  in  er  often  take  e  before  ra,  tho 
feminine  termination,  but  the  whole  feminine  termination  is  given  in 
the  dictionary,  so  there  is  no  difficulty ;  the  neuter  termination  uni  is 
added,  into  which  tho  a  of  the  feminine  must  be  changed.  Thus,  if  you 
look  for  liber,  which  means  free,  you  will  find  on  its  right  era,  um, 
so  that  the  nominative  will  bo  masculine  liber,  feminine  lilicra,  neuter 
liberum.  Noster,  our,  vester,  your,  are  declined  in  this  way their 
nominatives  singular  will  be  noster,  nostr.i,  nostrum,  vester,  vestra, 
vestrum.  Take  tho  following  exanqdo  of  the  masculine  of  an  adjec¬ 
tive  in  er  decUned  along  with  a  noun  of  tho  second  declension  in  cr. 
I  shall  in  future  give  the  similar  cases  at  once  to  save  space:—  Singular 
nominative  iind  vocative,  hhrr  puer,  a  free  boy.  Genitive,  liberi  puer' 
Dative  and  ablative,  libero  puero.  Accusative,  liberum  pucrum. 
Plural  nominative  and  vocative,  liberi  pueii.  Genitive,  liberoruni, 
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pucrorom.  Dative  and  ablative,  liberis  pueris.  Accusative,  libcroa 
pueros.  Ilere  the  rhjine  prevails.  Of  course  a  noun  in  er  may  liave 
an  adjective  in  us  attached  to  it  or  vice  rersd,  in  which  cases  each 
will  follow  its  own  type ;  they,  however,  scarcely  differ  at  all.  Take 
thi.^  esample :  Sin^n^dar  nominative,  parvus  puor,  a  little  boy.  Genitive, 

T  arvi  iiueri.  Dative  and  ablative,  parvo  puero.  Accusative,  parvum 
puemm.  Vocative,  pan  e  pucr.  Floral  nominative  and  vocative,  pani 
puc'-i,  ,te.,  like  liberi  pueri. 

“  It  only  remains  now  to  speak  of  nouns  in  the  second  declension 
ending  in  urn,  which  are  all  neuter,  and  whose  declension  is  extremely 
easy.  In  the  singular  number,  the  nominiitive,  accusative,  and  voca¬ 
tive  end  in  um,  and  in  the  plural  these  cases  end  in  a.  The  example 
which  you  will  probably  find  for  nouns  in  t:m  is  regnum,  a  kingdom ; 
make  your  pupil  write  this  out,  and  treat  it  generally  as  ho  did  other 
nouns ;  then  give  him  for  exercise  as  Iieforo  to  write  it  from  memory, 
and  let  him  afterwards  decline  some  nouns  like  it,  as  aaxum,  a  rock 
or  stone;  donum,  a  gift;  bollum,  war;  rastrum,  a  rake;  astnini,  .a 
star.  Then  give  him  some  nouns  of  more  than  two  syllables  to  decline, 
such  as  oppidum,  a  town ;  castellnm,  a  castle ;  sepulcruin,  a  sepulchre ; 
piu'inium,  a  reward.  He  will  find  these  nouns  perfectly  easy,  and 
knowing  these,  he  will  know  also  how  to  manage  the  neuter  of  all  nd- 
iectives  which  have  their  masculine  in  us  or  er,  their  feminine  in  a,  and 
their  neuter  in  um,  which  is  probably  the  larger  class  of  Latin  adjec¬ 
tives,  including  all  passive  participles,  and  a  very  great  step  will  now 
have  been  gained.  Take  the  following  example  of  a  noun  in  um, 
declined  along  with  an  adjective  whose  neuter  is  in  um.  I  put  similar 
oases  together  as  above  said,  but  make  your  pupil  give  them  all  in 
their  projier  order  for  some  time  at  least.  Singular  nominative,  accu¬ 
sative,  and  vocative,  parvum  regnum,  a  small  kingdom.  Genitive,  parvi 
regni.  Dative  and  ablative,  parvis  regnis.  Plural  nominative,  accu¬ 
sative,  and  vocative,  parva  regna.  Genitive,  parvorum  regnorum.  Da¬ 
tive  and  ablative,  partis  regnis.  When  he  has  written  this  before  you, 
give  him  as  before  for  exercise  some  adjectives  and  nouns  in  um  to 
decline  together,  such  as  longum  rastrum,  a  long  rake;  durum  saxum, 
a  hard  rock ;  rarum  donum,  a  rare  gift.  Next  give  him  some  of  these 
of  more  than  two  syllables,  such  as  splendidum  astrum,  a  bright  star; 
acorbum  prrolium,  a  bitter  or  cruel  battle ;  magnum  negotium,  a  great 
business.  Give  him  some  short  sentence  to  put  into  Latin  with  each 
sot  of  nouns,  preparing  them  as  I  have  directed,  and  next  give  him 
sentences  comprehending  all  sorts  of  nouns  of  the  second  declension, 
and  finally  give  him  some  containing  nouns  of  the  first  and  second 
declension  along  with  adjectives. 

“  You  will  have  perceived  by  this  time  that  those  adjectives  whoso 
masculines  end  in  vs  or  er,  and  having  their  feminine  in  a,  and  their 
neuter  in  um,  follow  the  second  declension  in  the  mascidine  and  neuter, 
and  the  first  declension  in  the  feminine.  Keep  your  puyal  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  time  to  the  first  and  second  declensions,  and  to  the  adjectives 
which  follow  them.  Introduce  into  the  same  exercises  masculine  and 
feminine  nouns,  \-ith  adjectives  qualifying  each;  this  will  fix  the 
declension  of  both  in  his  memory.  Give  for  example  a  sentence  of  this 
kind :  *  The  woods  are  large,  but  the  plains  are  small.’  ‘  Little  hoys 
were  in  the  white  cottages.’  ‘  Little  girls  were  in  the  large  fields.’ 
For  the  first  sentence,  wood,  is  sylva,  of  the  fii'st  declension,  and  femi- 
uiue ;  of  course  the  adjective  magnus  must  be  in  the  nominalive  plural 
feminine.  Phiin  is  campus,  of  the  second  declension,  and  masculine, 
and  ofaionrse  the  adjective  parvus  must  bo  in  the  plural  nominative 
masculine.  In  the  second  sentence  you  know  that  boy  is  pucr,  which 
we  have  declined ;  the  adjective  parras  is  also  known ;  you  know  also 
abjut  ‘white  cottages.’  In  the  third  sentence  all  the  words  arc 
Iniown,  except  the  noun  field,  which  is  ager ;  genitive  agri,  second 
declension,  and  masculine.  Vary  your  sentence  as  much  as  yon  can. 
Observe  that  nouns  of  the  second  declension  ending  in  tH,«  have  their 
vocative  singular  in  t.  Thus,  filius,  a  sou,  is  in  the  vocative  singular 
lili,  and  not  tilic,  like  dominns. 

“  I  will  give  you  a  few  nouns  of  the  first  and  second  declension,  and 
a  few  adjectives.  First  declension :  daraa,  a  deer ;  culpa,  a  fault ; 
ducilla,  a  maid  servant;  mensa,  a  table ;  aura,  a  breeze ;  aula,  a  hall ; 
regia,  a  palace ;  area,  a  chest ;  acyua,  water ;  filia,  a  daughter ;  femina, 
a  woman.  All  these  are  feminine. 

“  Second  declension :  bolclus,  a  mushroom,  a  trulTle ;  thcs.iurns,  a 
treasure ;  ramus,  a  branch ;  modus,  a  manner,  way  ;  digitus,  a  finger ; 
dolus,  a  trick ;  gallus,  a  cock ;  sponsus,  bridegroom ;  vir,  genitive 
viri,  a  man.  All  these  are  masculine. 

“  Clipiura,  a  shield ;  armentum,  a  herd  of  cattle  ;  stratum,  a  couch, 
a  layer ;  scopulum,  a  rock,  a  crag ;  telum,  a  missile  weapon ;  fenestrum, 


a  window ;  antrum,  a  cave ;  poculum,  a  cup  ;  vescillum,  a  standard  ; 
signum,  a  sign,  mark  ;  membrum,  a  limb ;  niptrum,  a  washing  vessel, 
a  basin ;  sceptrum,  a  sceptre ;  speculum,  a  mirror ;  thcatram,  a  theatre ; 
venenum,  poison.  All  these  are  neuter. 

“  The  following  are  aljeetives  having  the  feminine  in  a,  and  neuter 
in  um;  niger,  gm,  grum,  black;  alter,  tra,  trnm,  black  ;  obscurus, ,n, 
um,  dark  ;  sa'vus,  a,  um,  cruel;  pulchcr,  chra,  chrum,  fair ;  faustus,  .1, 
um,  favouring,  auspicious:  almus,  a,um, kind, gentle;  candidus, a, um, 
shining,  frank ;  asper,  pra,  prum,  sliarp,  rough ;  vcn’.osas,  a,  um, 
windy ;  dims,  a,  um,  tenible ;  tener,  era,  erum,  tender,  delicate ;  sacc, 
era,  crum,  sacred;  uovus, a,  um,  new;  notus,  a,  um,  known  ;  iguotus 
a,  um,  unknown  ;  gratus,  a,  um,  grateful,  agreeable;  pavidus,  a,  um, 
and  timidus,  a,  um,  timil;  doctus,  a,  um,  learned;  multns,  a,  um, 
much,  many;  benignns,  a,um,  kind;  maliguus, a, um, hostile;  vacuus, 
a,  um,  empty ;  plenus,  a,  u»i, full ;  flaras,  a,  um,  yellow ;  ampins,  a, um, 
l.iTge ;  cruentus,  a,  um,  force,  bloody ;  languidus,  a,  um,  languid ; 
invisus,  a,  um,  hateful. 

“I  am,  dear  Yadam,  faithfully  yours,  PtiiL.tLETiii.v.” 


Disthess  IN'  Paris. —  InE  Paris  Hookseleers’  aVp  Hook- 
sellers’  Assistants’  pELitE  Flxd.— At  a  meeting  of  bookseller* 
and  imblishers  held  on  Monday  the  Cth  February,  in  Stationers’  ILdl, 
Thomas  Longman,  Esq.,  m  the  chair,  the  following  resolutions  were 
proposed  and  carried  unanimously; — l.  That  tho  naruos  and  the 
amounts  of  subscription  shall  bo  taken  in  tho  room  and  means  adopted 
for  collecting  further  subscriijtions,  tho  proceeds  of  whic’n  to  bo 
devoted  to  tho  relief  of  tho  assistants  of  publishor3,*booksollers, 
music-sellers,  and  such  other  persons  connected  with  literature  as 
may  be  judged  expedient  by  the  Committee  which  will  bo  formed  in 
Paris  for  this  object.  2.  Tliat  Mr.  Marston  be  requested  to  act  as 
secret.ary  and  to  collect  subscriptions,  and  that  Mr.  John  Miles  be 
requested  to  act  as  treasurer  of  the  funds  collected  at  this  mectiag 
and  subsequently.  3.  That  this  meeting  request  Mr.  Butterwonh, 
3Ir.  F.  Chapman,  ilr.  Chappell,  Mr.  Galpiu,  Mr.  Hudson,  Mr.  Vt. 
Kent,  Mr.  Thomas  Longman,  Mr.  Sampson  Low,  Mr.  John  Mile;, 
Mr.  J.  J.  MUos,  Mr.  John  MuiTay,  3Ir.  Sutheran,  Mr.  Stanford,  Mr. 
Stewart,  Mr.  Triibner,  Mr.  IV'hita’iicr,  to  act  as  a  Committee  (of  whom 
five  shall  form  a  quorum),  with  power  to  add  to  their  number.  4.  Th,\t 
the  funds  collected  shall  not  be  disposed  of  without  the  consent  of  .it 
least  tliree  members  of  tho  Committee.  5.  That  MM.  Didot  and 
MM.  Ilachettc  having  b;en  written  to  for  advice  on  Fcbru.try  3,  it 
would  be  desirable  that  liio  Comu-ittec  should  wait  their  rcidy  beforo 
deciding  on  any  distribution  of  the  funds.  C.  That  should  it  appear 
to  the  Committee  that  tliero  would  be  too  much  delay  and  impc'.i- 
ment  in  a  separate  distribution  of  the  funds,  for  the  special  purp'se 
proposed,  they  should  cill  a  general  meeting  of  tho  subscribers  to 
take  their  opinion  as  to  paying  tho  money  over  to  tho  Lord  Mayor’s 
Fund.  Notwithstandin:  the  unavoidably  short  notice  of  the  meeting, 
there  was  a  largo  and  iiiluential  attendance,  and  the  following  sub- 
scriiitions  were  announcol : — 

£  t.  a. ,  £  •.  If. 

A  Ofrmnn  Au!(>tant  .  .  ,  .  0  5  0 1  Pr-»prl('t'>r  •  •  .  6 

Mr.  Cuz.’iiove  ...  ,110  Cmm.-:!,  iVtte;-.  nn-l  Oali-In  .  50  il  (i 

.1.  A  A.  Churclilll  .  ..  5  5  0  „  IVhmM.  «  k.  niKl  Tv  .xv  .  .  !♦»  JO  i» 

Mr.  II.  Uuttor . 5  0  0  „  WllUam- a:i.l  •  .  10  I't  » 

( .»oke  A  Wnrwick .  .110  „  Novt-llo  uml  CX  .  ,  .  *  >  0  O 

Mr.  *r.  Hayev  Mnndu'ntor  .  .,  5  0  0  ,,  l’iinp]>«U  itiul  i'a.  .  .  .  LS  5 

21v>srs.  I'ntiet  A  Son.  (•louccster'-  *.  riittptnan  and  litttl  .  .  ..500 

Mr.  T.  U.  .  -I  0  Mr.  C.  C.  Morrii  ....  .500 

..  T.  n.  havics  .  5  0  XUbet  ami  C  >.  .  .  .  *0  M  0 

MIm  Gregory  .  .  2  6  Mr.  .Jno.  Whcldon  .  .  .  5  .*»  n 

Mr.  Iliiko  .  ,  2  6  Mcssru.  Willlnm  CtAMre*  an  I  Sou*  .50  o  o 

,,  W.  Ilufc  .  .10  „  lM>:ivi«iftmlC.>,  .  .5  5 

—  0  15  0  „  rno.-more  and  AlnI'aster  .  •'»  '»  '• 

Mr.  M.  I  O  o  U.  and  A.  Suttni.y  .  .  .  .*» 

lAintrnian  iird  I'o.  .  .  .  50  0  0  Tlioa.  Loti^tuHn,  f tiion  ,  h  g  .» 

St<-vi-n«  and  lliiynct  •  .  5  0  I..  Ilnckuttu  and  Co.  .  ..SO  o 

Mr.  .Inn.  Snow  .  .  .  ..  5  5  0  Mr.  KU'iunu . 220 

Mr.  lliarkrtt . 10  10  0  ..  1».  Nult . 5  ’»  '» 

Mr.  T.  J.  Allman .  5  0  0  Me»ir«.  Asbrr  and  Cn . 5  0  0 

Mi’iura.  SV.  and  II.  Chninbert  .  .  5  5  0  S.  W.  l'nrii'ii‘'.o  na<l  Ct.  ,221 

Trubuer  and  Co.  .  .  .5  5  0  „  lloddrr  und  Siuu^hlua  .  .  5  0  <♦ 

E.  K .  5  0  1-  „  \V.  Horn*  ti.td  S.m»  .  .  .220 

Mwr«.  Pfarork.Mnn«.nrld.&BrIttci  5  5  0  „  Mn-^wpll  ai  d  S^.  i  .  .  .  5  o 

Mr.  lK;nm*lt,  Cranbittok  .  .  2  0  0  ,,  5  ‘t 

Sjtnrrcll.  Camiartlirn  .  .  .  5  0  „  Marmnlnn  nod  Tn.  ,  lo  I'l  o 

Ucs$i  a.  Griffin  and  Co.,  I'ortaca  .110  ..  Iktillit-rv. 'lindali,  and  C 'X  .11* 

„  Cawfhorn  and  lintt  .  ,  15  l.’i  0  51r.  liinnpus.^cu.  .  ’J  J  o 

,♦  Samit’wm  Low  ami  Co.  ,  .  10  10  0  ..  T.  Ik  l’iiiii|iui  .  .  .  .22* 

rropriotnr* f  V/vM/or  .  .5  5  0  ..  L.  Ilarriwn  .  ,  .  .22* 

Messi.'*.  GrIfflJh  and  Fnrran  .  .  M  10  0  5Ie!>»r».  Uajnter  and  .Si>n4  .  ,  ,  5  *  > 

„  W.  Ki  ni  and  Ca  .  .  .  20  o  0  „  simm-ms  an«l  .  .  I  I  » 

Pr«»|>riotnr*  .  *  .  19  0  0  „  Cornish  l»ro^..  lilrinin^linni  .22'* 

M.  St>ihfran  and  Co.  .  .5  5  0  „  Tlionia^  Kt-r-slako.  lb  i^iol  .  •'»  o  tv 

Mes'^r*.  II.  Sotberuii&Co.'aEmployit  .1  5  0  Cai*'>n  llroiln’is.  I»mI»Uu  •  *  ?  ? 

Mr.  &f.  BcU . loot  Mr.  W.  II.  IIIIU,  ciuudurlund  .11^ 

Farther  subscriptions  will  be  received  by  the  treasurer,  John  Milo’, 
Esq.,  Stationers’  Hall-court,  by  Mr.  J.  tVhitaker,  BuoIisclUi'  orii  c, 
II,  Warwiok-lane,  E.C.,  or  by  Mr.  Edward  ilarston,  iSS,  Fleet- 
street,  E.C. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

“  WHY  ARE  YOU  NOT  WHAT  YOU  SEEM  ?” 

HERE  does  your  letter  come  from,  Mabel  i" 
said  Winnie  the  next  morning  at  the  breakfast- 
table.  “  Mine  is  from  mamma — full  of  pleasant  chit¬ 
chat  about  the  Hall  doings  and  the  Gorland  people,” 
handing  her  letter  across  the  table  for  Mabel  to  read. 

Whilst  she  and  her  husband  had  together  read  Mrs. 
Thorne’s  epistle,  Mabel  had  been  sitting  with  lips  com¬ 
pressed  and  eyes  fixed  sternly  upon  her  own  missive. 

“It  is  from  Edith,”  she  replied  a  moment  or  two 
after  Winnie  had  put  the  question,  putting  the  letter 
into  her  pocket  as  she  spoke. 

“  Is  she  quite  well  and  happy,  dear  Mab  ?  Does  she 
still  like  her  new  surroundings  ?” 

“  Yes,”  said  Mabel,  somewhat  hesitatingly,  “  she — 
likes  her — the  place,  I  think.” 

Winifred  looked  surprised  and  a  little  hurt  at  there 
being  no  message  for  herself.  There  had  in  fitet  been 
one,  but  Mabel  was  too  much  preoccupied  to  notice  it. 
Naturally  open  and  candid,  it  was  positive  pain  to  her 
to  act  as  she  was  now  obliged  to  act.  Edith  must  in 
future  direct  her  letters  elsewhere,  she  thought. 

This  letter  was  especially  painful  to  her — a  fresh  de¬ 
mand  for  money  when  her  purse  was  quite  empty.  The 
poor  woman’s  medical  attendant  had  recommended  sea 
air  as  the  only  chance  of  keeping  her  alive,  and  Edith 
Boyne  regretted  to  say  that  she  herself  had  no  money 
to  advance  for  the  travelling  expenses — four  or  five 
pounds  being  required.  What  was  to  be  done  ?  Of 
course  the  woman  had  not  the  slightest  reason  to  expect 
such  a  thing,  but  still  she  thought  it  right  to  tell  Mabel 
what  the  doctor  had  said,  and  so  forth.  The  truth 
being  that  Edith  Boyne’s  milliner  was  pressing  for  the 
money  due  to  her,  and  five  pounds  was  immediately  re¬ 
quired  to  prevent  her  becoming  still  more  demonstrative 
about  payment. 

“  Can  you — lend  me  five  pounds,  Winnie,”  presently 
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asked  Mabel,  with  downcast  eyes  and  flaming  cheeks, 
“  until  Mrs.  Bernard  pays  me  ?” 

“  Of  course  I  can,  dear  !”  promptly  answered  Winnie, 
emptying  the  contents  of  her  purse  upon  the  table. 
“  Will  five  be  enough  ?” 

“  Yes,  quite,  thank  you.” 

“  That  five  pounds  is  for  Edith  Boyne,  and  the 
mystery  about  the  money,  whatever  it  may  be,  is 
connected  with  her,”  thought  Edward  Maxwell,  looking 
very  grave.  “  I  never  altogether  liked  the  woman  ;  she 
was  not  a  fit  associate  for  Winnie  and  Mabel.  What 
influence  is  this  she  has  got  over  Mabel  ?  It  is  quite 
time  I  looked  after  the  child  a  little  more  carefully.” 

Accordingly  he  found  an  early  opportunity  for  asking 
her  a  question  or  two. 

“  Do  not  hurry  away,  Mabel ;  I  want  to  speak  with 
you  a  few  moments,”  he  said  that  evening,  when  he 
found  her  seeking  a  book  in  his  study,  and  at  sight  of 
him  she  was  nervously  hurrying  away. 

“  Presently — when  you  come  in  to  tea,”  she  replied, 
as  her  habit  was,  avoiding  a  ieie-a-ieie  with  him.  He 
was  quite  aware  that  she  of  late  always  shrank  from 
holding  any  conversation  with  him  when  they  happened 
to  be  alone.  But  he  now  chose  that  she  should  listen 
to  what  he  had  to  say,  and  she  must  understand  that 
his  will  was  as  strong  as  hers. 

“  No,  you  must  give  me  a  few  moments  now,  child. 
As  you  wish  to  spare  Winnie,  I  will  do  so  too.” 

She  flushed  rosy  red,  and  then  grew  very  pale  again, 
drawing  herself  up  rather  defiantly,  he  thought. 

“  Now,  my  dear  Mabel,  what  is  this  mystery  about 
the  loss  of  your  money  and  so  forth,  that  you  wish  to 
be  kept  from  Winnie’s  knowledge  ?” 

“  You  have  no  right  to - ” 

“  I  have  a  brother’s  right.” 

“  No.” 

“  But  I  say  yes.  Listen  a  moment,  Mabel.  I  am 
quite  aware  that  you  have  the  best  motive  for  not  ac¬ 
quainting  her  with  your  secret ;  it  is  to  spare  her  some 
pain — I  can  see  that,  child  ;  but  the  same  reason  does 
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not  hold  good  for  not  taking  me  into  your  confidence. 

I  cinnot  see  you  troubled,  perhaps  deceived,  without 
inal.ing  some  inquiry  about  it.  It  is  my  duty  to  inquire 
and  guard  yon  from  being  duped.” 

“  I  wish  I  had  been  deceived  !”  impulsively  ejaculated 
Mabel,  yet  still  avoiding  to  meet  his  eyes. 

“  Come,  Mabel,  what  influence  is  this  Edith  Boyne 
has  got  over  you  ?  How  has  she  induced  you  to  give 
up  so  much  money  ?  All  this  secrecy  does  not  look 
well ;  it  is  unworthy  of  you.  Why  should  there  be  any 
mystery  if  it  is  not  something  which  will  not  bear  the 
light  ?  I  understand  her  better  than  you  do,  and  I  know 
tliat  woman  is  deceiving  you  in  a  way  to  gain  her  own 
ends.” 

“  You  are  unjust  to  her.  Edith  has  only  striven  to 
prevent  the  innocent  from  suffering  for  the  guilty.  But 
I  cannot — I  will  not  talk  about  it !  Let  me  pass  if  you 
please  !” 

“  Certainly.”  And  the  door  was  opened  wide  for 
her  egress.  As  she  passed  him  he  held  out  his  hand. 
“  My  interference  was  well  meant,  Mabel.  Let  us  be 
friends  for  Winifred’s  sake.” 

She  placed  her  hand  for  a  moment  in  his,  repeating, 
“  For  Winnie’s  sake.”  Then  she  looked  up  into  his 
face  and  impulsively  broke  out,  “  Oh,  Edward,  why 
are  you  not  what  you  seem  ?”  She  controlled  herself, 
and  added  in  a  low  voice,  “  I  mean  why  are  not  people 
generally  what  they  seem  V' 

He  bowed  silently  and  she  went  her  way. 

“  ‘  Why  are  you  notwhat  you  seem?”’  repeated  Edward 
Maxwell,  musing  over  her  w'ords. 

When  his  wife  presently  entered  the  room,  with  the 
excuse  of  summoning  him  to  tea,  as  her  custom  was, 
making  the  most  of  the  occasion  he  said — 

“  I  suppose  Edith  Boyne  gets  some  holidays,  Winnie  ?” 

“  Yes,  they  do  generally  at  schools — twice  a  year. 
She  sent  me  such  a  nice  message  this  morning — Mabel 
forgot  to  tell  me  at  the  moment.” 

“  When  would  the  holiday  time  commence  ?” 

“  Well,  it  must  be  about  now,  I  should  think.  How 
the  time  slips  away  !” 

“  Why  not  ask  her  to  spend  a  week  or  two  with  you, 
Winnie  r” 

“  De.ir  Edward,  what  a  kind  thought !  She  will  be 
pleased,  I  am  sure  ;  she  would  hardly  care  to  go  to  the 
Hail  whilst  Mabel  is  absent.” 

The  invitation  was  despatched  at  once,  and  by  return 
of  post  came  a  letter  from  Edith,  accepting  her  “dearest 
Winnie’s  ”  hospitality  for  a  week  or  ten  days.  For  the 
rest  of  the  vacation  she  had  promised  to  act  as  house¬ 
keeper  during  the  absence  of  the  principal,  she  said. 
The  truth  being  that  Edith  Boyne  had  brought  the 
widower  she  was  residing  with  into  a  propitious  state 
of  mind,  and  considered  it  unwise  to  remain  away  long 
enough  for  the  impression  to  fade. 

“  And  who  is  Edith  Boyne  ?”  asked  Hugh  Neville, 
when  he  heard  them  talking  about  the  expected  visitor. 

lie  had  scarcely  heard  the  name  mentioned  before. 
Both  V\  inifred  and  Mabel  looked  a  little  conscious.  It 
did  appear  rather  strange  that  her  name  should  have 
been  so  seldom  mentioned,  and  the  thought  struck  them 
both  at  the  same  moment.  There  was,  in  fact,  very 


little  to  be  said  about  Edith  Boyne  in  her  absence.  She 
could  use  endearing  terms  enough,  and  play  upon  the 
weaknesses  of  those  she  wasv/ith  for  herown  edification; 
but  she  left  a  very  indefinite  impression  upon  them  in 
return,  being,  for  the  best  of  reasons,  chary  of  express¬ 
ing  her  own  sentiments.  Therefore  there  seemed  nothing 
to  quote  in  Edith  Boyne.  Together  Winifred  and  Mabel 
explained  who,  and,  so  far  as  they  knew,  what  she  was. 

His  curiosity  easily  satisfied,  Hugh  Neville  returned  to 
the  more  congenial  occupation  of  endeavouring  to  draw 
out  Mabel’s  antagonism.  He  was  especially  trying  to¬ 
night  in  his  sceptic.al  remarks  upon  men  and  things. 
Mabel  accepted  his  challenge  and  fought  out  one  or  two 
battles  with  him  bravely  enough,  unconsciously  showing 
her  own  refined  appreciation  by  the  quotations  she  used 
to  support  her  side  of  the  argument. 

“  Not  a  bad  idea  ;  only  the  man’s  life  disproved  his 
own  arguments.” 

“  The  book  is  the  best  part  of  his  life.” 

“  Doubtless  the  best,  if  any ;  but  I  think  you  will 
allow  that  it  is  easier  to  theorise  about  the  right  and 
true,  as  you  term  it,  than  to  practise  it  ?” 

“  I  was  not  talking  about  the  easiness.  I  meant  he 
could  not  write  what  he  didn’t  see — that  he  must  have 
written  from  some  experience.” 

“  Must  he  ?  Well,  I  must  bow  to  your  decision,  of 
course.” 

“You  ought  not  to  bow  to  what  you  don’t  believe.” 

“  Then  I  am  afraid  there  would  be  no  bowing.” 

“  It  would  be  misery  to  me  to  doubt  as  you  do. 
Don’t  you  see  how  miserable  I  should  be  ?”  she  added, 
turning  almost  fiercely  upon  him.  “  Why  are  you 
always  trying  to  make  me  doubt  ?  Life  is  not  what 
you  say  ;  but  if  it  is  I  would  rather  not  know  it !” 

She  could  not  perceive  his  motive  for  trying  her  as 
he  was  doing,  or  the  good  effect  which  her  tenacity  to 
the  right  was  beginning  to  have  upon  him,  and  in  his 
eagerness  to  test  her  he  overlooked  the  fact  of  her  con¬ 
sequent  suffering. 

Winifred  looked  on  at  these  contests  not  a  little 
bewildered.  She  felt  sure  that  Hugh  Neville  loved 
Mabel,  and  more  than  suspected  that  his  love  was 
returned.  But  w'hat  odd  love-making  it  was,  she 
thought ;  more  like  downright  quarrelling.  There 
was,  however,  one  good  effect  apparent  to  her.  Hugh 
Neville  was  beginning  to  grow  more  like  other  people  ; 
he  was  more  energetic  and  less  anxious  about  his  own 
comfort.  The  effect  upon  Mabel  was  not  so  beneficial. 
If  she  were  really  in  love,  its  effect  upon  her  was  not 
that  which  it  is  generally  supposed  to  have  upon  girls. 

“  He  is  getting  quite  polite,  Edward — quite  like 
other  people  !”  was  one  of  Winifred’s  little  asides  to  her 
husband.  And  she  gave  his  sleeve  a  little  awakening 
twitch  when  Hugh  anticipated  Mabel’s  want  and  carried 
her  work-basket  to  her  side,  standing  there  patiently 
holding  it  for  her  whilst  she  turned  over  its  contents  in 
search  of  what  she  required.  It  was  something  to  see 
Hugh  Neville  so  employed,  holding  the  basket  in  manly 
awkward  fashion,  his  gaze  fixed  upon  the  dainty  head 
bowed  over  it.  Edward  Maxwell’s  face  relaxed  into 
an  amused  smile  when  the  basket  tipped  over,  and  Hugh 
Neville  knelt  down  and  went  to  work  to  gather  up  the 
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endless  little  aids  and  appliances  to  needlework  which 
rolled  in  all  directions.  Then  the  two  were  laughing 
together  at  his  questions  and  guesses  about  the  uses  of 
the  several  things. 

Winnie  was  in  high  delight,  and  after  Hugh 
had  departed  ventured  a  few  words  of  congratulation 
to  Mabel.  “  It  is  something  to  see  Hugh  so  attentive 
as  that,  dear  Mabel.  Quite  a  feather  in  your  cap  to 
have  him  waiting  upon  you  !” 

“  I  am  afraid  1  do  not  appreciate  the  compliment.  I 
like  to  ask  him  to  do  things  for  me  because — because — 
oh,  Winnie  !  don’t  you  see  how  little  respect  he  has  for 
women  ?  don’t  you  see  how  he  despises  us  all  ?  Do 
you  think  I  should  care  for  being  waited  upon  like  tliat 
if  he  were  different  ?” 

“  But — dear  Mabel,  I  must  say  it — Hugh  is  sincere  in 
his  love  for  you — it  is  love,  dear.” 

“  The  sort  of  love  Mr.  Neville  can  feel  will  never  be 
a  compliment  to  any  woman.”  Mabel  gathered  up  her 
work  with  trembling  fingers  and  hurried  from  the  room, 
although  not  quick  enough  to  prevent  Winnie  seeing 
that  her  eyes  were  full  of  tears. 

“  What  can  have  changed  her  so  ?”  ejaculated  Wini¬ 
fred,  the  tears  in  her  own  eyes  beginning  to  overflow. 

“We  can  only  wait  patiently,  Winnie,  and  be  ready 
to  help  in  the  time  of  need,  little  woman.” 

“You  said  that  before,  Edward.  But  why  should 
there  be  any  need  ?  I  can’t  see  it  a  bit  I"* 

For  reply  she  received  a  tender  caress,  with  which 
she  was  weak  enough  to  be  satisfied.  So  long  as  there 
was  love  to  be  had  things  could  not  go  very  wrong, 
was  Winifred’s  creed. 

“  When  is  Edith  coming,  Winnie  ?” 

“  In  ten  days  now — Wednesday  week.  By  that  time 
I  hope  there  will  be  some  good  news  to  tell  her.” 

But  as  days  passed  on  the  looked-for  “  good  news  ” 
did  not  come.  Matters  did  not  appear  to  progress  very 
rapidly  with  Hugh  and  Mabel,  and  the  latter  was 
beginning  to  look  so  thin  and  depressed  as  to  appear 
quite  ill,  although  Winnie’s  eyes  were  not  yet  opened 
to  it. 

CHAPTER  XXV. 

FAIRY  CONSCIENCE. 

“VTO,  Jemima,  that’s  not  fair!  It  was  to  be  a 
grown-up  story  this  time,  was  it  not.  Miss 

Vane  ?” 

“  Yes ;  I  think  it  is  Ixmey’s  turn  this  time,  dear 
Mima.” 

“  But  my  stories  are  always  littler  than  Louey’s,  so  I 
ought  to  have  two.” 

“  Very  well,  dear ;  you  shall  have  two  short  ones 
to-morrow.” 

“  Thank  you  I  thank  you  I  thank  you  I”  with  three 
jumps  and  a  twirl. 

Hugh  Neville  turned  his  head  and  perceived  Mabel 
Vane  sitting  upon  the  grass  under  the  shade  of  a  tree  on 
the  other  side  the  hedge,  u  girl  of  about  ten  or  twelve 
years  of  age  nestling  up  to  her,  whilst  a  restless  little  elf 
of  five  or  six  was  skipping  up  and  down  the  banks  of  the 
stream  which  flowed  a  few  feet  lower  down,  melodiously 


rustling  along  the  sedgy  margin.  Perhaps  Hugh 
Neville  was  a  little  curious  to  hear  the  coming  story  ; 
he  certainly  made  no  movement  towards  introducing 
himself  to  the  party.  Mabel’s  hat  lay  upon  the  grass 
beside  her,  and  with  her  hands  lightly  locked  upon  her 
lap  she  was  dreamily  watching  the  gambols  of  a  group 
of  midges  dancing  their  scraps  of  lives  away  in  the  sun¬ 
light  down  by  the  water’s  edge. 

“  Now,  please,”  eagerly  ejaculated  the  younger  girl, 
pressing  up  closer  to  Mabel  and  devouring  her  with 
her  eyes. 

“  Dear  Louey,  I  am  afraid  it  will  not  be  a  very  merry 
one  to-day — hardly  worth  calling  a  story — about  a 
young  girl’s  mistake.” 

“  Was  she  good  r” 

“  Not  very.” 

“Perhaps  she  did  not  take  enough  pains  with  her 
French  exercise  ?” 

“  No,  I  don’t  think  she  did.  She  told  herself  that 
she  meant  to  do  right,  and  I  think  she  tried.  But  she 
ought  to  have  been  quite  perfect,  because  she  was  so 
much  shocked  at  other  people’s  failings.  She  proved 
to  be  less  perfect  than  most  people.  The  very  first  time 
she  was  disappointed  in  obtaining  a  thing  she  wished 
for,  she  became  quite  disagreeable  to  herself  and  every¬ 
body  about  her,  although  she  knew' that  it  was  not  good 
for  her  to  have  it.  She  had  set  her  heart  upon  an  idol 

“  An  idol  I  Like  the  Indian  image  in  the  drawing¬ 
room,  Miss  Vane,  dear.?  Why,  that’s  as  ugly  as  ugly!” 

“  No ;  I  ought  to  have  said  something  beautiful  to 
look  at  but  not  good  to — to  last.” 

“  The  same  as  my  doll  that  was  filled  with  sand  to 
feel  heavy  like  a  baby  and  all  ran  out,”  put  in  little 
Mima. 

“  Don’t  interrupt ;  it’s  my  story,  Mima.  Please  go 
on.  Miss  Vane,  dear.  What  was  the  little  girl’s  name?  ’ 

“  It  was  Self,  I  think.” 

“  And  are  we  afterwards  to  guess  what  it  was  she 
wanted  ?” 

“Yes,  if  you  like.  She  wished  so  much  for  this  one 
thing  that  at  length  there  came  a  time  when  she  did  not 
care  what  she  did  to  get  it.  Then  something  happened. 
It  was  as  though  a  fairy  whispered  to  her  that  she  had 
the  power  to  choose  whether  she  would  have  it  or  not. 
But  if  she  afterwards  grew  ashamed  of  ever  having 
loved  it,  she  must  try  to  appear  satisfied  and  keep  it 
.".Iways - ” 

“  ’Cept  it  got  broke.” 

“  Be  quiet,  Mima.  Did  she  choose  to  have  it.  Miss 
Vane  ?” 

“  Yes,  she  did.  Nothing  in  the  world  seemed  worth 
having  but  that  one  thing,  although  the  fairy  told  her  of 
a  great  many  more  beautiful  and  lasting.  But  the  fairy 
loved  the  wilful  girl,  and  tried  again  and  again.” 

“  What  was  her  name,  please  ?” 

“  Fairy  Conscience.” 

“  Conscience  ?  What  a  pretty  name,  and  how  good 
of  her  not  to  mind  Self  being  cross  !” 

“  You  see  she  was  so  anxious  for  Self  to  do  right. 
Sometimes  she  got  quite  angry,  and  gave  Self  a  gpod 
scolding,  and  then,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  the  girl  told  her 
that  she  never  wanted  to  hear  her  speak  again.  Once 
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she  even  struck  poor  Conscience,  although  the  fairy  only 
kept  away  for  a  little  time  even  then,  just  whilst  the 
wound  was  healing.  At  length  she  found  that  Self 
cared  less  and  less  to  listen  to  her,  and  then  she  began 
to  think  what  next  she  could  do.  She  had  a  great  many 
friends  living  in  all  sorts  of  beautiful  places.  She  was 
upon  quite  intimate  terms  with  trees  and  flowers,  and 
brooks  and  birds,  and  even  the  stars  themselves  were  not 
too  grand  to  say  kindly  things  to  her.  So  she  asked  them 
if  they  would  help  her  persuade  Self  to  do  right.  They 
were  all  very  kind,  and  gladly  promised  to  do  what  they 
could  if  Conscience  would  give  them  the  power  to  speak 
the  language  Self  could  understand.  When  it  was  all 
arranged.  Conscience  persuaded  Self  to  go  for  a  walk 
in  the  woods  one  morning.  The  very  first  thing  her 
eyes  rested  upon  spoke  to  her. 

“  ‘  How  do  you  do,  dear  ?  A  delicious  dew  this 
morning,  wasn’t  there  ?’ 

“  Self  looked  up  and  down  and  round  about,  and  at 
length  spied,  nestling  amid  its  shining  leaves,  the  tiny 
floweret  her  eyes  had  first  rested  upon. 

“  ‘  I  hope  my  perfume  reaches  3'ou  ?’ 

“  ‘  Yes,’  stammered  out  Self,  she  was  so  surprised, 
you  see.  ‘  Yes,  it  is  very - ’  ” 

“Oh, there’s  a  man !” 

Hugh  Neville  leapt  the  hedge  and  shook  hands  with 
Mabel.  Then  appearing  not  to  notice  her  confusion,  he 
made  friends  "with  her  pupils. 

“  Now  let  me  guess.  This  must  be  Louey  and  this 
Mima.” 

“  Oh,  so  it  is  !  So  it  is  !  He  knows  our  names. 
Miss  Vane  !”  amidst  great  clapping  of  hands  and  merry 
laughter. 

“  But  3’ou  will  not  stop  the  fairy  tale,  will  j’ou  ?” 
presently  asked  Louey.  “  We  can  tell  you  the  beginning  ; 
it  was  about - ” 

“  I  heard  the  beginning.  You  see  I  was  on  the  other 
side  the  hedge,  and  it  would  have  been  impolite  to 
interrupt  Miss  Vane.  You  must  beg  her  to  let  me  hear 
the  rest,  for  I  am  very  curious  to  know  what  advice  the 
flowers  and  trees  gave,  and  more  especially  the  stars.” 

“  Oh,  yes  ;  do.  Miss  Vane,  dear,  please  go  on.” 

Mabel  looked  a  great  deal  more  vexed  than  there 
seemed  any  occasion  for  being. 

“  No,  Louey,  not  to-day.  It  is  a  silly  story  alto¬ 
gether.” 

“  I  did  not  think  so  ;  it  promised  to  be  a  very  nice  one. 
Pray  go  on,”  he  added,  trying  to  look  into  her  eyes. 

“  It  must  be  lunch  time,  I  think,”  said  Mabel,  taking 
up  her  hat. 

“  Oh,  we  can’t  have  been  out  an  hour,  Miss  Vane.” 

“  What  time  do  you  lunch  ?”  said  Hugh  Neville, 
looking  at  his  watch  ;  “  one  ?” 

“  Yes,”  replied  Louey. 

“  Then  there  is  halt-an-hour  to  spare,  and  j'ou  really 
must.  Miss  Vane.” 

“  No,  I  am  tired,  and  hot,  and  all  sorts  of  things  !” 
said  Mabel  irritably. 

He  saw  it  was  not  to  be. 

“  Then  we  must  try  to  guess  what  it  was  that  Miss 
Self  wanted,  mustn’t  we?”  he  said,  addressing  the 
children. 


“  It  was  a  beautiful  doll  that  ran  out,”  said  Mima 
decidedly. 

“/think - ”  the  elder  girl  hesitatingly  looked  at 

Mabel.  “  Was  it  her  own  way  she  wanted  ?” 

“  Yes,”  hurriedly  replied  Mabel,  evidently  wishing  to 
put  an  end  to  the  discussion. 

“That  was  only  part  of  it,  I  think,”  said  Hugh 
Neville,  gravely  addressing  the  elder  girl.  “  Do  you 
know,  between  ourselves,  I  think  Fairy  Conscience  was 
a  little  too  severe.  It  is  my  firm  opinion  that  the  stars 
would  have  given  Self  what  she  wanted.” 

“  But  it  was  not  good,  you  know.” 

“  There  must  have  been  a  tiny  bit  of  good  in  it,  I 
think,  or  Self  would  not  have  loved  it ;  and  it’s  my  belief 
that  the  stars  would  have  advised  Self  to  give  it  a  chance 
to  grow  better.” 

“  Do  you  think  they  would  ?” 

“  I  am  sure  of  it.” 

“  Then  what  do  you  think  it  was  ?” 

Mabel  moved  away. 

“  Come,  Louey,  Mima.  It  is  really  getting  late. 
Good  morning,  Mr.  Neville.” 

An  hour  afterwards  Mabel  came  slowly  down  the 
avenue  towards  the  rustic  bridge  spanning  the  stream 
which  bounded  Mrs.  Bernard’s  grounds,  there  being 
from  thence  a  short  cut  across  a  couple  of  fields  to  the 
village.  As  she  drew  near  the  bridge  she  perceived 
Hugh  Neville  leaning  over  the  handrail,  and,  on  the 
impulse  of  the  moment,  turned  back  to  go  the  other 
way. 

As  if  he  had  not  been  waiting  for  her,  and  as  if  his 
will  were  not  as  strong  as  hers  !  A  few  strides  brought 
him  to  her  side,  and  then  she  knew  she  might  as  well 
return  by  the  shorter  way. 

“  I  thought  you  were  never  coming.” 

“  I — it  is  the  usual  time.” 

With  a  delicacy  she  had  hardly  hoped  for,  he  made  no 
reference  to  Fairy  Conscience.  He  detained  her  a  few 
minutes  on  the  bridge  to  draw  her  attention  to  the  effect 
of  a  bit  of  sunlight. 

“  That  little  bend  near  the  oak,  with  the  rickety  old 
boat,  transparent  water,  and  reedy  bank,  is  worthy  of 
your  pencil,  I  think.”  Her  eyes  did  not  deepen  upon 
it  as  they  would  have  done  two  months  previously,  and 
she  went  into  no  ecstasies.  “  Shall  I  bring  your  sketch¬ 
book  to  you  here  to-morrow  ?” 

“  Oh,  no !  No,  thank  you,  I  do  not  care — I  am 
generally  glad  to  get  home.” 

“  Look  at  that  wretched  cloud  blotting  out  all  the 
light  from  the  picture.  Nothing  good  lasts,  does  it  ?” 

But  the  impetuous  speech  he  looked  for  did  not  come. 
A  great  change  had  come  over  her  spirit,  and  he  saw 
that  it  had,  although  he  did  not  perceive  that  it  was 
ominous  to  him.  She  looked  wistfully  into  his  face,  her 
brown  eyes  upturned  sadly  to  his. 

“  Why  does  everything  seem  untrue  to  you  ?  Oh, 
Hugh,  how  is  it  ?”  Then  her  face  drooped  again, 
though  she  made  no  effort  to  hide  the  tears  which 
rolled  down  her  white  cheeks. 

At  the  mention  of  his  Christian  name  a  hot  flush 
dyed  his  face,  and  he  bent  his  head  a  little  lower 
towards  her. 
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Perhaps  some  things  last.  Do  you  recollect  your 
favourite’s  words  ? 

“  ‘  Onhi  thine  eyes  remained. 

Tlioy  would  not  go— they  never  yet  have  gone, 
liighting  ray  pathway  horae  that  night, 

They  have  not  left  me  (as  my  hopes  have)  since. 

They  follow  me ;  they  lead  me  through  the  years ; 

They  are  my  ministers — yet  I  their  slave. 

Their  offii’e  is  to  illumine  and  enkindle — 

My  duty  to  be  saved  bv  their  bright  light, 

And  purified  in  their  eleetric  lire— 

And  sanetilied  in  their  elysian  fire.’ 

‘To  be  saved  by  their  bright  light,”’  he  repeated, 
laying  his  hand  upon  hers,  which  rested  on  the  rail. 
■“  Why,  how  cold  it  is!”  he  added,  gathering  it  between 
his  own.  “  Are  your  hands  always  as  cold  as  this  ?” 

She  gently  released  herself  and  turned  away,  mur¬ 
muring  something  about  its  being  late,  and  that  Winnie 
would  be  expecting  her.  They  walked  silently  on. 
At  the  cottage  gate  he  shook  hands.  “  To-morrow, 
Mabel.” 

But  on  the  morrow  he  waited  under  the  trees  in  vain. 
Mabel  had  gone  the  other  way  home.  “  I  shall  sec  her 
to-night  at  the  Grtemes’,”  he  thought. 

when  Hugh  Neville  was  ushered  into  the  manor- 
house  drawing-room,  where  Mabel  was  not,  he  looked 
as  though  he  considered  himself  brought  there  under 
false  pretences.  Winnie  had  brought  the  excuse  that 
Mabel  had  a  headache,  and  hearing  that  did  not  improve 
his  temper.  He  made  not  the  slightest  effort  to  be 
agreeable ;  indeed,  he  was  almost  rude  to  Gr.ice 
Graeme,  though  she  looked  and  talked  her  very  best. 
Grave  consultations  had  been  held  by  her  mother  and 
sisters  respecting  every  item  of  her  toilette.  It  was 
understood  that,  being  the  elder,  Grace  had  a  right  to 
try  her  chance  first,  and  the  tout  ensemble  was  so  good 
that  they  all  declared  her  success  was  certain. 

But  the  hero  did  not  appear  according  to  sample. 
Could  this  rude,  ill-tempered,  satirical  man  be  the  same 
that  Grace  had  been  raving  about  all  last  week?  won¬ 
dered  her  sisters.  He  was  handsome,  certainly  ;  and  if 
all  they  heard  was  true,  a  bon  parti  from  a  financial  point 
of  view;  but  of  all  the  bears! 

In  vain  did  Grace  sing  and  play  her  very  best. 
He  positively  had  the  impertinence  to  reply  to  Mrs. 
Graeme’s  remark  that  “  Signor  Pasca  declared  dear 
Grace’s  upper  notes  were  so  bell-like — did  Mr.  Neville 
really  think  they  were  ?”  by  saying  that  he  had  been 
thinking  of  something  else  and  did  not  hear  the  song. 

Moreover,  when  Grace  herself,  perhaps  a  little  too 
confidently,  began  to  talk  clever  in  the  same  way  she  had 
found  so  effective  before,  she  was  annihilated  by  a  caustic 
reply  to  the  effect  that  if  she  had  read  the  work  she  was 
talking  about  she  would  have  perceived  the  absurdity  of 
the  criticism. 

In  vain  did  Edward  and  Winnie  strive  to  make  up  for 
his  deficiencies  by  their  own  agreeability.  The  Max¬ 
wells’  being  agreeable  or  disagreeable  was  not  of  the 
slightest  importance,  thought  Mrs.  Graeme;  and  her  talk 
grew  so  very  tall  as  the  evening  wore  on,  that  Winnie 
felt  she  must  appear  something  like  a  tiny  shrub  by  the 
side  of  a  Gigantea  Wellingtonia.  The  daughters  were 
good-natured  enough  in  their  way  to  try  a  little  to  make 
up  for  their  mother’s  ill-humour.  But  they  could  not 
conceal  their  svmpathy  for  poor  Grace  in  her  disappoint¬ 


ment,  which  grew  more  and  more  evident.  Unfortu¬ 
nately  she  had  not  the  tact  to  accept  the  position,  and 
did  not  discontinue  her  endeavours  to  attract.  It  was 
really  too  bad,  thought  the  sisters,  after  all  their  little 
happy  plans  and  jests  about  what  dear  Grace  would  do 
and  how  she  would  look  as  a  fiancee,  to  see  her  treated 
in  that  way.  Really  too  bad !  They  were  quick  enough 
to  perceive  that  the  little  plan  understood  between  them 
in  such  cases,  of  each  in  turn  being  put  forward 
to  try  her  chance,  would  be  of  non-effect  with  Hugh 
Neville. 

“  It’s  no  use,  Rosina.  He’s  a  wretch,  and  we  will 
show  him  we  don’t  care  for  him  nor  any  of  his  set,” 
was  a  little  aside  of  the  second  to  the  third,  a  course  of 
conduct  which  seemed  especially  marked  in  contrast 
with  his  reception,  and  which,  to  their  astonishment, 
seemed  to  amuse  him  immensely. 

Poor  little  Winnie  came  shivering  down  from  the 
final  cloaking  as  though  she  had  just  emerged  from  a 
cold  bath.  As  the  manor  gate  clange'd  behind  them,  the 
three  felt  that  they  were  expunged  from  Mrs.  Graeme’s 
visiting-list  from  that  time  forth. 

“I  am  sure  I  don’t  know  what  I  have  done  to  offend 
Mrs.  Graeme,  I  really  do  not !”  said  Winnie,  clinging  to 
her  husband’s  arm  as  they  walked  homewards,  after 
bidding  Hugh  good  night.  “  But  I  have  ;  for  she  was 
almost”  (she  might  have  said  quite)  “  rude  in  the  bed¬ 
room.” 

“  Can  you  not  see  who  is  the  real  delinquent,  little 
woman  ?  He  certainly  did  pay  the  girl  a  great  deal  of 
attention.  Still  they  were  a  little  premature  in  drawing 
conclusions,  I  think.  Anyway,  he  is  the  real  offender.” 

“  She  seems  a  nice  girl,”  said  Winnie,  generously, 
“and  many  might  think  her  handsome.  She  is  not  to 
be  compared  with  Mabel,  of  course  ;  but  she  has  a  fine 
figure  and  nice  eyes - ” 

“  Not  vulgar?” 

“  No,  not  to  night !”  laughed  Winifred. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

“  LIFE  MAY  BE  WORTH  THE  LIVING,  AFTER  ALL.” 

WHEN  Mabel  returned  from  Mrs.  Bernard’s  the 
next  day  she  looked  wearied  and  glad  to  sink 
into  the  chair  which  Winnie  wheeled  towards  the  open 
window  for  her. 

“  You  look  so  tired,  dear  Mab."* 

“Yes,  a  little.” 

She  remained  in  one  position,  gazing  listlessly  out  for 
what  appeared  to  busy  little  Winifred  such  a  length  of 
time  that  she  at  last  asked,  “Are  you  not  going  to  take 
olf  your  things,  dear  ?” 

“  Oh,  yes  ;  I  had  forgotten.”  Mabel  took  off  her 
hat,  then  fell  a-dreaming  again. 

“It  will  soon  be  time  to  dress,  Mabel,”  half-an-hour 
afterwards  said  Winifred. 

Mabel  languidly  rose,  and  for  the  first  time  her  cousin 
noticed  how  fragile  she  looked — fragile  and  sad.  She 
was  quite  startled  at  the  hopeless  expression  of  her  eyes. 

When  some  time  had  passed,  and  she  did  not  make 
her  appearance,  Winifred  grew  uneasy  and  went  ia 
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search  of  her.  She  found  her  standing  at  the  window 
of  the  little  study,  swinging  her  hat  in  her  hand,  no 
sign  of  her  having  given  a  thought  to  what  she  had  gone 
to  do. 

“I  beg  your  pardon,  dear  Winnie.  Am  I  late  ?  I  shall 
not  be  five  minutes,”  and  she  hurriedly  tossed  her  hat 
and  jacket  into  a  chair  and  began  to  dress. 

“  No ;  there  is  plenty  of  time,  dear ;  you  need  not 
hurry  so  much.” 

Winifred  glanced  around.  Did  the  state  of  the  room 
indicate  the  state  of  the  other’s  mind  ?  Books  were 
lying  about,  torn  papers  scattered  on  the  floor,  and  half- 
finished  sketches  upon  the  chairs  and  tables.  It  was 
understood  that  no  one  was  to  interfere  with  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  Mabel’s  paradise,  as  she  termed  it,  except  on 
regular  cleaning  days. 

“  Dear  untidy  Mab !”  ejaculated  Winnie,  stooping 
down  to  gather  up  some  of  the  pieces.  “  Do  you  sit 
up  late  writing  ?” 

“  Sometimes.” 

“  Ah,  that  is  it,  you  work  too  hard !”  she  added, 
puzzling  over  a  sketch-;  “  but  what  does  this  mean  ?” 

“  Mean  ?”  A  rosy  flush  suffused  Mabel’s  face.  “  Oh, 
anything  it  tells  you,  little  sister.” 

The  slight  figure  of  a  woman  clinging  to  an  iceberg, 
•which  was  drifting  upon  a  wide  expanse  of  water,  and 
apparently  fast  melting  beneath  a  blazing  sun. 

“  But  do  tell  me,  dear  ?” 

“  She  is  in  a  rather  hopeless  condition,  is  she  not  ?” 
said  Mabel,  looking  over  the  other’s  shoulder  at  the 
sketch,  with  a  sad  little  attempt  at  a  smile  and  a  jest. 
“  It  is  almost  as  puzzling  as  the  apple-dumplings — one 
wonders  how  she  got  there.  Such  a  forlorn  hope  to 
cling  to,  isn’t  it  ?  Do  you  not  think  if  the  poor  creature 
had  a  grain  of  sense  she  would  end  the  matter  at  once, 
instead  of  waiting  there  until  her  rock  melts  beneath 
her  r” 

“  I  thought  it  was  an  iceberg.” 

But  I  suppose  the  foolish  woman  took  it  for  a 
rock.” 

“  But  the  sun,  dear  ?”  questioned  Winnie,  uncomfort¬ 
ably.  “  Oh,  Mabel !” 

It  'wzs  Mabel’s  turn  to  be  consoler.  She  drew 
Winnie  to  her  little  bed,  and  sat  down  beside  her, 
caressing  and  soothing  her. 

“  Why,  Winnie — little  sister  Winnie  !’’ 

“  Oh,  Mabel,  I  hoped  so  much,  and  I  am  so  grieved 
to  see  you  so — restless — and - ” 

“  Nonsense !”  Mabel  gently  pressed  down  Winifred’s 
eyelids  with  the  tips  of  her  fingers.  “  There  was  a 
time  when  you  were  restless — nervous — all  sorts  of 
things,  wasn’t  there  ?” 

“  Of  course  there  was  !  And — oh,  my  darling,  my 
dearest  darling  !  I’m  so  glad  !” 

“  Hush,  dear  !  When  I’m  glad  I  will  not  be  mys¬ 
terious  about  it — until  then  bear  with  me.” 

And  with  this  Winnie  tried  to  feel  content,  telling 
herself  that  it  certainly  was  foolish  to  be  anxious  when 
both  Mabel  and  Hugh  gave  such  evident  signs  of  being 
attached  to  each  other.  But  she  had  not  much  time  for 
reflection.  Edith’s  coming  needed  a  little  more  manage¬ 
ment  for  space  in  her  tiny  home,  and  she  had  enough  to 


do,  willing  as  her  two  maids  were  to  work.  She  had 
the  happy  art  of  managing  without  seeming  to  be  busy 
out  of  season,  or  talking  about  her  management,  and  her 
little  house  was  a  model  of  comfort. 

Edith  Boyne  seemed  somewhat  astonished  at  her 
reception,  and  a  little  touched  by  the  warmth  of  the 
welcome  she  received.  She  arrived  midday,  and  Mabel 
being  out,  had  Winnie  all  to  herself,  and  soon  gathered 
all  the  news. 

“  Mabel  engaged  ?”  she  ejaculated. 

“  Well,  I  don’t  know  whether  I  can  quite  say  engaged, 
Edith,  but  certainly  upon  the  very  verge  of  it.  She  will 
be  quite  grand,  too.  Mr.  Neville  has  at  least  seven 
thousand  a  year !” 

It  was  not  in  Edith  Boyne’s  nature  to  hear  such  tidings 
without  experiencing  a  little  envy.  She  had  had  to  wade 
through  so  much  to  obtain  the  prospect  of  marrying  a 
widower  with  four  children,  and  at  most  twelve  or  fifteen 
hundred  a  year,  and  here  was  this  insignificant  senti¬ 
mental  chit  of  a  girl  securing  her  thousands.  But 
Winnie  had  omitted  to  speak  of  two  things — this  Mr, 
Neville’s  age  and  appearance.  It  might  happen  that  he 
was  anything  but  eligible  in  himself,  whilst  her  widower 
was,  to  say  the  least,  good-looking,  and  otherwise  en¬ 
durable  when  he  should  be  weaned  from  his  absurd 
dotage  of  the  children,  whom  she  determined  to  pack 
off  to  school  as  soon  as  she  was  in  power.  Having 
heard  all  that  Winifred  had  to  tell,  Edith  pleaded  for 
rest  in  her  own  room,  and  permission  to  remain  there 
until  she  felt  refreshed.  On  Mabel’s  return  she  at  once 
paid  Edith  a  visit,  anxious  to  hear  how  her  poor  protegee- 
was  progressing.  Edith  informed  her  that  the  wretched 
creature  still  existed,  and  the  complications  of  her  malady 
still  required  the  same  expensive  remedies — the  constant 
care  of  a  nurse,  and  so  forth. 

“  But  I  really  do  not  think  that  she  will  be  a  drag 
upon  you  for  very  much  longer,  Mabel.  She  cannot 
live  many  months.” 

“  I  do  not  want  the  money,  Edith.  I  am  very  com¬ 
fortable  here.” 

“  I  thought  you  might  perhaps  feel  slightly  under  an 
obligation  ;  but,  of  course,  I  ought  to  know  dear  Winnie 
better  than  that !” 

“  Oh,  I  earn  enough  for  independence,  and  am  quite 
rich  since  I  received  my  quarter’s  salary.” 

“  Salary  ?” 

“  You  did  not  think  I  should  live  upon  Edward  and 
Winifred  ?  I  obtained  a  situation  as  morning  governess.’” 

Edith  Boyne’s  eyelids  fell  and  her  cheeks  crimsoned 
beneath  Mabel’s  honest  gaze. 

“  I — am — sure  you  are  very  good,  dear  ;  and — I  will 
talk  to  you  by-and-by,  please.  I  am  rather  fatigued, 
and  shall  be  glad  of  an  hour  or  two’s  rest.  Ask  dear 
Winnie  to  send  me  a  cup  of  tea,  and  I  ■will  come  down 
when  I  feel  a  little  rested.” 

She  had  said  nothing  to  Mabel  about  the  lover. 

“  I  must  first  judge  whether  he  is  really  a  lover,  and 
what  he  is  like,”  she  thought. 

Ascertaining  from  Hannah  when  she  came  with  the 
tea  that  there  was  no  company,  “  only  ”  Mr.  Neville  in 
the  drawing-room,  Edith  made  a  careful  toilette,  and 
presently  descended,  fresh  and  radiant,  to  join  the  party. 
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Gently  opening  the  door,  one  quick  glance  showed  her 
the  position  of  the  four  occupants  of  the  room,  before 
she  herself  was  perceived.  Winnie  was  seated  in  a  low 
chair  by  her  husband’s  side,  and  he  reading,  one  hand 
resting  upon  his  wife’s  shoulder  as  she  sat  stitching 
away  by  the  light  of  his  reading-lamp.  In  the  moon¬ 
light,  by  the  open  window  at  the  other  end  of  the  room, 
sat  Mabel,  her  hands  lying  idly  in  her  lap,  and  her  hice 
upturned  to  her  lover,  who  stood  leaning  over  her  chair. 

Was  he  her  lover?  That  magnificent  man  !  Edith 
went  through  a  few  introductory  words  with  him,  posing 
very  gracefully  in  a  lounge  which  Mabel  indicated  near 
herself.  Hugh  Neville  remained  standing  with  his 
elbows  resting  upon  the  high  back  of  Mabel’s  chair 
chatting  with  the  two,  and  mentally  appraising  Edith 
Boyne.  She  made  the  most  of  the  occasion,  and  she 
could  not  know  that  it  was  a  bad  sign  when  he  was 
especially  polite.  She  was  flashing  her  eyes  at  him  in  a 
way  which  experience  had  taught  her  was  irresistible, 
and  exhibiting  her  white  teeth,  and  the  undulations  of 
her  fine  figure. 

“  As  though  I  were  bidding  for  her  on  the  spot,” 
thought  the  ungrateful  recipient  of  her  smiles.  “  I  have 
seen  all  that  before,  young  lady,  and  it’s  all  very  well 
in  its  place — before  the  footlights.  But — how  the 
deuce  !  You  a  governess  ?  Pooh  !  you’re  an  actress 
born,  and,  I  very  much  suspect,  bred.” 

Meantime  he  was  gravely  and  politely  listening  to 
her  pretty  description  of  the  journey,  her  terror  at  finding 
herself  alone  at  the  dreadful  terminus,  having  to  look 
after  her  luggage,  and  so  forth.  For  how  was  she  to 
know  whether  he  most  admired  the  innocent  helpless  or 
the  experienced  and  independent  style  of  woman  until 
she  had  tried  the  effect  of  both  ? 

She  had  not  been  half-an-hour  in  his  society  before 
her  heart  was  wildly  beating  with  the  hope  of  winning 
this  man’s  love  for  herself.  The  so-called  love  of  such 
women  as  Edith  Boyne  is  very  easily  transferred  from 
one  object  to  another.  She  could  converse  well,  and 
was  really  entertaining,  though  her  present  role  was  not 
that  which  was  best  suited  to  her.  Chatting  with 
Mabel  and  Winnie,  she  laughingly  brought  to  their 
recollection  amusing  little  incidents  in  their  school  life, 
when  they  were  girls  together.  She  could  not,  of 
course,  perceive  Hugh  Neville’s  very  decided  mental 
“No!”  to  the  latter  affirmation,  and  the  others  were 
too  much  amused  to  think  of  suggesting  that  she  had 
been  the  teacher  and  they  the  pupils.  Feeling  that  she 
was  looking  and  talking  her  best  under  the  circumstances, 
she  began  to  congratulate  herself  upon  having  made 
quite  an  impression.  Her  night’s  rest  would  not  have 
been  quite  so  undisturbed  could  she  have  overheard 
Hugh’s  comments  upon  her  as  he  and  his  cousin  walked 
to  the  garden  gate  together. 

“  My  dear  fellow,  how  came  that  woman  to  be  asked 
here  ?  She  is  no  companion  for  Mabel.” 

Edward  Maxwell  smiled  at  the  omission  of  his  wife’s 
name  -,  it  was  quite  excusable  in  a  lover. 

“  Then  why  did  you  let  Winnie  invite  her  here  ?” 

“  I  had  a  reason,  Hugh.  I  am  not  afraid  for 
Winnie,  nor  do  I  think  you  need  be  for  Mabel.  They 


might  live  any  time  with  Edith  Boyne  without  there 
being  the  least  d-anger  of  contamination.  Haven’t  you 
found  out  that  much  yet  ?” 

“  Yes,  I  think  I’ve  got  as  far  as  that.”  The  two 
men  smiled  at  each  other,  and  in  the  old  schoolboy 
fashion  Hugh  flung  his  arm  over  the  other’s  shoulder. 
“  Life  may  be  worth  the  living,  after  all,  Ned.” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Good  night,  old  fellow.” 

“  Good  night,”  and  Hugh  went  his  way,  humming 
Mabel’s  favourite  air  to  the  stars. 

Edith  was  in  the  best  of  humours  during  a  little 
council  held  in  her  room  before  separating  for  the  niglu, 
jesting  Mabel  about  her  fancy  for  govcrncssing,  and 
jesting  Winnie  about  her  pretty  little  wifely  and  matronly 
conceited  airs  about  a  happiness  to  come — at  which 
Winnie  flushed  very  red,  and  gave  her  a  little  side 
look.  When  she  had  sent  them  off  in  the  best  of 
humours,  Edith  consulted  her  glass  respecting  her 
toilette  for  the  morrow. 

“  No  ;  I  see  it  won’t  do  to  dress  like  this,”  she 
thought,  looking  regretfully  at  the  delicate  mauve  silk 
she  wore.  “  Tiresome,  when  silk  suits  me  so  much 
better  than  anything  else.  But  if  simplicity  leads  the 
way,  I  must  follow  suit,  I  suppose  -,  at  least  for  th.e 
present.  I  must  acknowledge  that  Miss  Mabel  looked 
very  well  in  that  soft  blue  material.  Was  it  mousseline- 
de-laine,  I  wonder  ?  How  delicate  she  seems  ! — if  she 
were  a  few  years  older  she  would  look  quite  faded. 
Girls  of  her  age  can  afford  to  show  their  feeiingn. 
Does  he  love  her  ? — does  she  love  him  ?  I  think  not. 
There  is  none  of  the  triumph  of  having  won  the  love 
of  such  a  man  as  that  about  her.  It  would  be  impos¬ 
sible  not  to  show  some  signs  of  gratification.  Instead, 
she  looks  worried  and  almost  ill.  Well,  I  shall  bo  able 
to  judge  better  in  a  few  days.  If  there  is  any  chance  for 
me — any  chance!  He  is  Edward  Maxwell  a  thousand 
times  improved !  What  glorious  eyes,  when  he  takes 
the  trouble  to  open  them  !  Just  the  hint  of  temper 
about  his  mouth  ;  no,  he  is  not  so  oppressively  good  as 
the  other,  and  would  suit  me  a  thousand  times  better. 
How  about  Winnie’s  child  ?  But  it  won’t  be  for 
months  yet,  and  by  then  the  other  may  be  dead.  Any¬ 
how  it  can’t  be  helped  now  !”  And  with  a  much  quieter 
conscience  than  she  had  a  few  months  previously, 
Edith  Boyne  laid  her  head  upon  the  pillow  and  slept 
soundly. 

CHAPTER  XXVII. 

IN  SIGHT  OF  LAND. 

CLEVER  as  Edith  Boyne  prided  herself  upon  being 
in  fathoming  the  thoughts  and  motives  of.  others, 
she  was  rather  puzzled  at  tire  aspect  of  affairs  between 
Hugh  Neville  and  Mabel.  With  a  sharp  pang  of  envy 
she  began  to  fear  that  he  was  really  in  love  with  Mabel. 
But  her  rage  at  the  discovery  was  a  little  mitigated  by 
the  perception  that  Mabel  was  unhappy,  and,  as  she 
read  it,  did  not  respond  to  his  love.  It  was  wondrous 
that  any  woman  who  possessed  Hugh’s  love  could  be 
unhappy — impossible  if  she  returned  it.  Mabel  certainly 
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threw  out  no  lures  to  attract  him  ;  besides,  she  seemed  in 
a  low,  nervous  way,  if  not  really  ill.  I  must  try  what  I 
can  get  out  of  Winnie,  thought  Edith  ,  but  she  found 
that  Winnie  knew  even  less  than  herself  about  the  state 
of  things.  Her  doubts  did  not  long  remain  unsolved. 

A  day  or  two  afterwards  Hugh  Neville  made  his 
appearance  at  the  cottage  earlier  than  usual,  just  as 
Mabel  returned  from  her  teaching. 

“  I  missed  you  again.” 

“  I  returned  through  the  fields  to-day,”  she  replied, 
the  colour  mounting  to  her  cheeks  as  she  turned  to  quit 
the  room. 

“  Are  you  going  out  again  ?” 

“  No.” 

He  anxiously  watched  her,  as  she  slowly  crossed  the 
room,  suddenly  aware  how  thin  and  ill  she  looked. 

“  What  is  the  matter  with  her  r”  he  questioned 
Winnie  as  the  door  closed.  He  spoke  a  little  angrily, 
as  though  she  were  in  some  way  responsible  for  her 
cousin’s  state  of  health. 

“I  do  not  know,”  replied  Winifred.  “She  says 
there  is  nothing  the  matter,  but  I  am  afraid  she  is  not 
well.”  For  once  in  her  life  trying  a  little  diplomacy  and 
exaggerating  the  truth,  in  hope  of  making  him  express 
his  own  sentiments,  the  little  woman  went  on — “  Dear 
Mabel,  she  looks  so  thin — almost  like  fading  away.” 

She  had  succeeded  beyond  her  expectation.  He  stared 
at  her  for  a  few  moments,  as  though  spell-bound,  then 
repeated  her  words  in  a  faltering  voice — 

“  Fading  away  !  Away  !”  He  caught  hold  of  her 
arm  and  half  shook  her  as  he  continued,  “  Do  you 
know  what  fading  away  means  ?  For  God’s  sake  what 
do  you  mean  ?” 

Poor  Winnie  looked  frightened  at  the  storm  she  had 
raised — frightened,  though  a  little  gratified  too. 

“  She  may  have  only  been  working  a  little  too  hard, 
Hugh.” 

“Working?  Ah,  that  wretched  go  vernessing!  What 
idiots  we  have  been  to  let  her  go  on  !” 

Winnie  was  not,  under  the  circumstances,  inclined  to 
take  any  offence  at  the  “  we.”  As  he  went  on  she 
was  almost  inclined  to  laugh,  for  the  little  diplomatist 
really  had  no  very  serious  fears  respecting  Mabel’s 
health.  She  knew  that  there  was  no  tendency  to 
disease,  and  believed  that  it  was  only  the  uncertainty  of 
her  position  that  preyed  upon  Mabel’s  mind. 

“  She  must  have  change  of  scene  and  air,  daily 
drives,  and  so  forth.  I  will  sec  about  a  phaeton  at 
once,  and - ” 

He  was  interrupted  by  her  entering  the  room.  Quite 
unconscious  of  the  conversation  she  had  disturbed  and 
that  she  was  being  watched,  Mabel  languidly  crossed 
the  room  to  take  a  seat  by  Winnie.  But  Hugh  Neville 
sprang  forward,  caught  up  some  of  Winifred’s  pretty 
cushions,  placed  them  in  an  easy-chair,  and  wheeled  it 
towards  her.  She  looked  surprised,  and  flushed  a  little 
as  she  said  with  a  faint  smile — 

“  Thank  you ;  but  I  do  not  want  so  much  ease  as 
that.  No,  really  ;  I  should  look  like  an  invalid.” 

And  he  was  obliged  to  put  the  pillows  back  into  their 
places.  But  as  she  reclined  in  the  low  chair  weary  and 
.  silent,  her  head  bowed,  cj  es  downcast,  and  cheeks 


more  than  pale  after  the  flush  died  away,  her  companions 
looked  at  her  with  grave  eyes,  beginning  to  realise  how 
really  changed  she  had  become.  They  were  each  in 
their  different  way  disturbed.  Flugh  Neville  seemed 
suddenly  to  have  awakened  as  from  a  dream,  and  no 
one  who  noted  his  grave  earnestness  now,  as  he  hovered 
about  Mabel’s  chair,  could  have  supposed  him  the  cynic 
he  usually  appeared.  Winnie  looked  lovingly  anxious, 
although  she  still  held  fast  to  her  creed,  that  love  would 
make  all  come  right  in  the  end.  But  Edith  Boyne  sat 
as  though  turned  to  stone.  There  could  be  no  further 
doubt  about  Hugh  Neville’s  love  for  Mabel.  And  if  it 
was  returned  ?  If  her  heart  was  once  more  to  be  wrung 
by  another  snatching  away  from  her  grasp  the  prize 
she  coveted  ? 

“  But  she  shall  not — I  swear  she  shall  not !  I  will 
not  be  wronged  a  second  time  !  I  must  find  out  first 
does  she  love  him — docs  she  ?  I  almost  think  not.” 

“  How  early  will  you  see  me  to-morrow  morning  ?” 
asked  Hugh  Neville,  bending  over  Mabel,  and  hardly 
taking  the  trouble  to  lower  his  voice. 

“  My  pupils,”  she  murmured,  raising  her  eyes  to  his. 

“  1  will  have  no  more  teaching — not  one  hour !”  He 
spoke  so  firmly,  taking  possession  of  her,  as  it  were, 
with  such  quiet  determination,  that  her  eyes  fell  again, 
and  a  look  of  pain  crossed  her  face.  How  little  he  and 
every  one  about  her,  with  one  exception,  guessed  the 
struggle  that  was  going  on  in  her  mind ;  yet  it  was  a 
struggle  almost  unto  death.  Winnie  saw  how  tenderly 
Mabel’s  eyes  followed  him  as  he  went  from  the  room, 
and  congratulated  herself  upon  the  success  of  her  scheme. 
I'hen  she  followed  Mabel  up  to  her  room  with  little 
tender  speeches  and  caresses. 

“  You  see  how  anxious  Hugh  is  about  you,  dear. 
For  his  sake  you  must  try  to  get  well  and  strong  as 
quickly  as  possible.” 

White  and  still,  Mabel  stood  with  clasped  hands, 
looking  almost  sternly  at  Winnie. 

“  He  loves  you  so  much,  dear ;  you  must  see  that 
now.” 

“  And  do  I  not  love  him  ?”  burst  out  Mabel  in  a 
voice  of  anguish.  “  Do  I  not  love  him  ?  Oh,  Winnie, 
how  hard  it  is  to  do  right  when  the  time  comes  !  How 
shall  I  do  it  ?  Oh,  Hugh,  my  darling,  how  shall  I  do 
it  ?  how  can  I  give  you  up  ?” 

What  could  Winnie  reply  to  this  ?  She  could  only 
look  as  she  felt,  thoroughly  mystified.  But  Mabel  was 
too  absorbed  in  her  own  thoughts  to  notice  her  astonish¬ 
ment,  and  she  went  on  excitedly — 

“  I  know  now  what  it  is  to  fall,  Winnie.  I  am  suffer¬ 
ing  what  poor  Martha  and  she — some  one  else — must 
have  suffered !” 

“  Oh,  Mabel !  Hush  !  You  do  not  know  what  you 
are  talking  about,”  ejaculated  Winifred  with  terrified 
eyes.  “  You  have  not  sinned,  and  can  you  not  see 
that  Hugh  loves  you  and  is  hoping  to  make  you  his 
wife  ?” 

“Should  I  be  his  wife  in  truth?  Oh,  Winnie,  ifl 
am  weak  enough  to  give  way  and  marry  him,  will  it  be 
because  I  love  him  as  good  women  love  ?  No,  no  ;  I 
love  him  with  my  lowest  self !  It  must  be  so ;  don’t 
you  see  that  there  is  nothing  in  him  for  a  good  woman 
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fo  love — don’t  you  see  how  he  mocks  at  everything  that 
is  true  ?  Oh,  Winnie,  little  sister,  pray  for  me,  for  I 
love  him  !" 

Winifred  burst  into  tears. 

“  He  is  better  than  you  think  him — I  am  quite  sure 
he  is — he  always  makes  the  worst  of  himself.  Do  not 
decide  too  hastily.  Let  me  speak  to  Edward,  and  let 
him  advise  you.  Do,  dear  Mabel  !” 

But  the  expression  of  Mabel’s  face  grew  suddenly 
cold. 

“  No,  Edward  could  not  help  me  in  the  least.  I 
have  been  foolish  to  say  so  much  ;  but  now  you  must 
give  me  a  promise,  dear  Winnie.  You  must  not 
mention  what  has  passed  between  us  to  Edward,  at 
any  rate  not  until  after  to-morrow.” 

And  Winnie  did  promise,  though  she  afterwards 
found  it  hard  enough  to  keep  her  word.  It  was  quite 
impossible  for  her  to  hide  the  fact  of  her  being  in 
trouble  from  her  husband,  and  not  in  Winnie’s  nature 
to  lie  down  to  sleep  at  night  without  giving  him  some 
clue  to  what  her  trouble  was  about. 

“  I  am  so  anxious  about  Mabel,  dear  ;  but  she  says 
I  must  not  tell  you  until  to-morrow.” 

“  Very  well,  wifey.” 

“  I  daresay  you  guess  what  it  is  r” 

“  Yes.” 

“Oh,  Edward,  if  she  should  refuse  him  !  Not  t::at 
she  does  not  love  him,  you  know  ?” 

“  I  understand.” 

“  But  why  did  he  always  represent  himself  to  be  so 
much  worse  than  he  really  is  ?  He  had  no  right  to 
expect  her  to  love  him.” 

Yet  Winifred  flattered  herself  that  she  had  kept  faith 
with  Mabel.  She  had  not  repeated  what  had  been 
said.  It  seemed  to  be  understood  by  every  one  in  the 
house  that  some  crisis  was  approaching.  Between 
Martha  White  and  Mabel  there  had  always  been  a  little 
shyness  since  the  first  morning  of  their  meeting ;  but  of 
late  it  had  not  been  Mabel’s  fault  that  the  other  shrank 
from  any  meeting — in  fact,  she  had  frequently  made 
little  kindly  advances.  This  morning  she  went  into 
the  kitchen  where  Martha  was  busy  over  her  work. 

“  Kiss  me,  Martha,”  she  whispered. 

“  Oh,  Miss  Mabel !” 

The  tears  rolled  down  the  girl’s  checks,  as  for  a 
moment  they  looked  into  each  other’s  eyes.  No  other 
words  were  spoken,  but  the  kiss  was  given,  and  they 
were  stanch  friends  from  that  hour. 

Winnie  left  Mabel  to  receive  Hugh  alone.  There 
was  no  pretence  of  not  understanding  his  errand. 
Mabel  looked  calmer  if  not  happier,  and  Winnie  told 
herself  that  all  would  be  well.  “  He  will  persuade  her 
out  of  her  scruples  and  it  will  all  come  right,”  thought 
the  little  woman  when  she  heard  the  cheerful  tone  of 
his  voice  inquiring  for  Miss  Vane.  Then  she  ran  up 
to  her  own  room,  and  sat  with  clasped  hands  praying 
for  her  dear  Mabel — her  dear  sister  Mabel.  As.  time 
passed  on  her  spirits  rose.  “  He  must  certainly  have 
proved  to  her  that  he  is  not  quite  what  he  represented 
himself  to  be,”  she  thought,  “  and  now  my  darling  Mab 
will  be  happy.”  Then,  in  Winnie  fashion,  she  began  to 
speculate  how  long  the  engagement  would  last,  and 


whether  the  wedding  could  be  arranged  to  take  place 
before  it  got  too  near  to  a  certain  other  happy  event. 
She  was  mentally  arranging  her  little  house  to  accom¬ 
modate  as  many  as  possible,  and  deep  in  the  mysteries 
of  all  sorts  of  preparations,  when  she  heard  the  drawing¬ 
room  door  unclose,  and — was  it  Mabel’s  step  slowly 
ascending  the  stairs  ?  How  slowly  she  came  !  Should 
she  run  out  and  congratulate  her  ? 

She  reached  the  door,  and  then  stood  still  *,  Mabel 
passed  on  to  her  own  room.  What  should  she  do  ? 
First  she  flew  into  a  passion  with  Hugh,  Mabel,  herself, 
and,  not  to  be  partial,  the  whole  world.  Then  she 
comforted  herself  with  a  good  cry.  When  her  tears 
had  a  little  subsided,  she  rose  again  to  go  in  search  of 
Mabel.  At  that  moment  she  heard  a  low,  hesitating 
tap  at  the  door,  and,  throwing  it  open,  received  Mabel 
in  her  arms. 

No  need  to  ask  what  news.  It  was  written  in  the 
death-like  face,  sad  eyes,  and  fainting  form.  But  as 
soon  as  Winifred  had  got  her  on  to  the  couch  she 
exerted  her  will,  and  whispered — 

“  I  came  to  ask  you -  Go  to  him,  Winnie ;  try 

to  comfort  him.  No  -,  do  not  think  of  me.  I  shall  be 
better  when — it  is — over,”  and  she  managed  a  faint  little 
smile  for  Winifred’s  encouragement.  “  Dear  sister — 
for  my  sake  ?  Go  to  him.” 

Winifred  summoned  Martha  to  Mabel’s  aid,  and 
descended  to  the  drawing-room  disconsolately  enough. 
Her  pretty  vision  of  the  future  abruptly  dispelled,  she 
was  half-inclined  to  be  angry  with  Hugh  Neville — quite 
to  give  him  a  little  lecture — and  she  entered  the  room 
with  a  grand  air.  But  she  stood  abashed  before  the 
abandonment  of  grief  which  met  her  sight,  her  woman’s 
heart  softening  at  once. 

Hugh  Neville  lay  with  his  face  downwards  upon  the 
couch,  his  hands  clasped  above  his  head,  and  his  great 
frame  still  quivering  from  the  effects  of  the  blow  which 
had  seemed  all  the  more  heavy  because  it  was  unex¬ 
pected.  He  presently  became  aware  that  he  was  not 
alone,  and  sprang  to  his  feet.  At  sight  of  Winnie  he 
made  a  miserable  attempt  at  his  old  bantering  manner. 

“Ah,  Mrs.  Winnie!  Wrecked,  you  see— went 
down  in  sight  of  land — colours  flying  1” 

“  I  am  so  sorry,  Hugh  I”  It  was  indeed  painful  to 
see  him  thus  struggling  in  vain  to  get  the  mastery  over 
himself.  “  Dear  Hugh,  I  am  so  sorry,”  she  repeated, 
quite  at  a  loss  for  words. 

He  turned  away  his  face,  and  replied  in  a  low  voice, 
which  he  tried  in  vain  to  make  steady — 

“You  see  how  it  is  with  me.  I  shall  not  be  such  an 
ass  in  an  hour  or  two  if  you  will  kindly  leave  me  alone.” 

“  But  may  I  not — she  begged  me  to  say  something 
kind — to  do  anything  I  could  to — to  comfort  you, 
Hugh !” 

“  Comfort,  eh  ?  How  j’ou  women  talk  I  I  must 
find  my  ‘  comfort,’  as  you  call  it,  in  my  own  fashion, 
Mrs.  Winnie.  I  am  afraid  you  would  only  make  me 
swear.” 

“  Oh,  Hugh,  do  not  talk  so  I — do  not  look  like  that  1” 

“  How  would  you  look  and  talk  if  Edward  dropped 
dead  at  your  feet?  I  prefer  taking  my  pill  without 
gilding,” 
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“  But  do  promise  to  wait  until  Edward  comes  home,” 
pleaded  Winnie,  looking  very  distressed.  “  Pray  do, 
Hugh.” 

“  I  will  promise  you  to  stay  here  until  I  can  walk 
steadily  out  of  your  house.  At  present  I  am — can’t 
you  see  what  a  miserable  fool  I  am,  and  leave  me 
alone  ?” 

Quite  overcome,  Winifred  obeyed  him  and  returned 
to  Mabel.  With  her  everything  else  was  soon  forgotten. 
She  lay  as  though  life  itself  were  ebbing  away.  So  ter¬ 
ribly  quiet,  too,  watching  their  efforts  to  restore  her  in 
a  far-off  way,  as  though  she  had  not  the  slightest 
interest  in  the  results,  such  a  contrast  was  it  to  the 


violent  grief  Winnie  had  witnessed  downstairs.  It  was 
pity  for  Winnie’s  distress  which  at  length  seemed  to 
stir  her  heart,  and  bring  a  more  natural  expression  into 
her  white  face.  With  quick  perception  Martha  made 
the  most  of  her  mistress’s  trouble. 

“  Pray  do  not  take  on  so,  ma’am,  you  will  be  ill,  and 
it  may  be  serious.  Miss  Mabel  would  never  forgive 
herself  if  you  were  ill  through  her.” 

Mabel  took  some  wine  Martha  offered  her,  and  was 
presently  so  far  better  that  they  were  able  to  get  her  to 
bed  in  her  own  room.  But  she  looked  so  terribly  ill 
and  weak,  that  neither  of  her  nurses  would  leave  her 
and  Hannah  was  despatched  for  the  doctor. 


THE  GOLDSMITH’S  LITTLE  DAUGHTER. 


There  lived  in  Buda’s  famous  town 
A  goldsmith  good  and  old. 

His  quaint  old_  workshop  richly  shone 
With  gems  and  wealth  untold. 

But  Helen,  his  one  daughter  fair. 

He  prized  above  his  jewels  rare. 

One  day  they  saw  a  gallant  knight 
’Neath  the  low  doorway  bend. 

“  Good  morrow,”  quoth  he,  “  maiden  bright, 
And  goldsmith,  honest  friend  ! 

Make  me  a  jewelled  coronet 
Upon  my  bride’s  fair  head  to  set.” 

And  when  the  wreath  of  gems  was  brought. 
And  glittered  in  rich  light. 

Fair  Helen  stood  in  pensive  thought. 

Viewing  the  circlet  bright ; 

Upon  her  snowy  arm  it  hung. 

And  thus  unto  herself  she  sung 

“  Ah,  wondrous  lovely  is  the  bride 
Who  wears  this  jewellery  ! 

But  if  instead  the  knight  had  tied 
A  wreath  of  flowers  for  me. 

How  happy  should  I  be  to  wear 
His  simple  roses  in  my  hair !” 

Soon  the  knight  stood  within  the  door. 

And  much  the  wreath  approved. 

“  Make  me,  friend  goldsmith,  one  gift  more. 
To  take  to  my  beloved, 

A  little  ring  of  brilliants  rare. 

To  deck  a  hand  dainty  and  fair !” 

And  when  the  ring  was  now  complete. 

With  costly  diamonds  bright, 

Helen,  with  looks  pensive  and  sweet. 

Over  her  finger  white 
Halt  slipped  the  ring  in  listless  mood. 

As  in  the  workshop  dim  she  stood. 

“  How  fair,”  she  to  herself  did  sing, 

“  The  princely  bride  must  be 
To  whom  the  knight  will  give  this  ring ; 

But  ah,  what  joy  to  me 


If  he  would  send  me,  treasure  rare. 

One  lock  of  his  bright  sunny  hair.” 

Ere  long  the  knight  the  workshop  sought. 
And,  pleased,  the  ring  espied. 

“  Friend  goldsmith,  thou  hast  nobly  wrought 
These  love-gifts  for  my  bride. 

The  jewelled  marriage  tokens  fair. 

For  snowy  hand  and  silken  hair. 

**  And  now  a  favour,  fairest  maid, 

I  pray  thee  grant  to  me. 

That  I  may  see  on  thee  displayed. 

This  bridal  jewellery. 

For  lovely  as  my  bride  may  be. 

Thou  art  as  beautiful  as  she  !” 

It  was  a  spring-tide  holy  day. 

Therefore  tbe  maiden  fair 
Was  in  white  garments  fresh  and  gay 
Arrayed  with  wondrous  care. 

To  holy  church  to  wend  her  way. 

Where  the  bell  summoned  all  to  pray. 

See  her,  with  blush  and  eyes  cast  down. 
Before  the  warrior  stand. 

He  placed  on  her  fair  head  the  crown. 

And  then  he  took  her  hand. 

And  slipped  on  the  small  finger  white 
The  tiny  ring  of  gleaming  light. 

“Sweet  Helen,  Helen,  loved  and  tried. 

Let  the  jest  ended  be  ! 

Thou  art  the  wondrous  lovely  bride. 

The  gifts  were  made  for  tbee. 

For  thee  each  sparkling  gem  was  set 
In  ring  and  bridal  coronet. 

“  Mid  gold,  and  pearls,  and  jewellery. 

Thy  childhood’s  years  were  past. 

Be  this  a  sign,  sweet  love,  to  thee. 

Of  what  shall  be  at  last. 

My  countess  with  her  knight  shall  stand 
Among  the  noblest  in  the  land.” 
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FRIEND  FRITZ :  A  TALE  OF  THE  BANKS  OF  THE  LAUTER. 

BY  MM.  ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN. 


VIII. 

FTFR  dinner  Fritz  repaired  to  the  brewery  of  the 
Stag,  and  there  found  his  old  comrades,  Frederick 
Schoultz,  Haan,  and  the  rest,  just  beginning  their  game 
of  youker,  which  they  were  in  the  habit  of  playing  every 
day  in  the  year,  from  one  till  two  o’clock,  from  the  1st 
of  January  to  Saint  Sylvester. 

Naturally  he  was  greeted  on  all  sides  with  cries  of — 

“  Here’s  Kobus  !  Why,  Kobus,  where  have  you 
been  ?” 

And  every  one  hastened  to  make  room  for  him,  while 
he,  smiling  and  happy,  shook  hands  right  and  left.  At 
last  he  took  his  seat  at  the  end  of  the  table  opposite  the 
windows,  and  the  little  Lotchen,  with  her  white  apron 
neatly  spread  out  over  her  red  petticoat,  placed  a  tankard 
of  beer  before  him.  He  took  it  up,  held  it  gravely 
between  his  eye  and  the  light  to  admire  the  beautiful 
amber  colour,  blew  the  froth  from  the  surface,  and 
drank  it  slowly  and  thoughtfully  with  half-shut  eyes, 
merely  saying  as  he  set  down  the  tankard,  “  It  is  good.” 
Then  he  leaned  over  the  shoulder  of  the  great  Frederick, 
to  see  what  sort  of  cards  had  been  dealt  him.  It  was 
thus  that  he  slid,  easily  and  naturally,  into  his  former 
habits. 

“  Clubs  are  trumps  !  I  take  the  ace !”  cried  Schoultz. 

“  And  the  de;U  is  mine,”  said  Haan,  picking  up  the 
cards. 

The  glasses  clinked,  the  cans  rattled,  and  Fritz 
thought  no  more  of  the  valley  of  the  Meisenthal  than 
of  the  Grand  Turk.  He  fancied  he  had  never  left 
Hunebourg. 

At  two  o’clock  the  professor  Speck  entered  the  room 
with  his  large,  square-toed  shoes,  into  which  were  stuck 
two  immense,  meagre  legs,  his  long-tailed  maroon  coat, 
and  his  turned-up  nose,  which  seemed  snuffing  about  in 
search  of  good  cheer.  He  took  off  his  hat  with  a 
solemn  air,  and  said — 

“  I  have  the  honour  to  announce  to  the  company  that 
the  storks  have  arrived.” 

Immediately  the  brewery  echoed  on  all  sides  with 
cries  of,  “  The  storks  have  arrived  !  The  storks  have 
arrived !” 

There  was  great  excitement.  Every  one  quitted  his 
half-emptied  glass  to  rush  out  and  see  the  storks.  In  less 
than  a  minute  there  were  more  than  a  hundred  persons 
standing  with  their  noses  in  the  air  in  front  of  the  Great 
Stag. 

On  a  pinnacle  of  the  church,  a  stork,  standing  motion¬ 
less  on  one  of  his  long  stilt-like  legs,  his  black  wings 
folded  over  his  white  tail,  and  his  great  red  bill  drooping 
with  a  melancholy  air,  was  being  gazed  at  with  admi¬ 
ration  by  the  whole  town.  The  female  bird  was  wheeling 
around  her  mate,  and  trying  to  alight  on  a  projecting 
point,  on  which  might  still  be  seen  some  of  the  twigs  of 
the  former  year’s  nest. 

The  rabbi  David  had  hurried  to  the  spot  with  the 


rest,  and,  gazing  up  with  his  old  hat  perched  on  the 
back  of  his  neck,  was  exclaiming — 

“They  come  from  Jerusalem!  They  have  rested 
on  the  pyramids  of  Egypt  I  They  have  crossed  the  seas  I” 

Throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  street,  in  front 
of  the  market-house,  nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  fathers 
and  mothers  of  families  with  their  children,  their  heads 
thrown  back,  gazing  upwards  in  a  sort  of  ecstasy.  Some 
old  women  were  wiping  their  eyes  and  saying,  “We 
have  seen  them  once  more,  praised  be  God!” 

Kobus,  beholding  all  these  good  people  with  their 
beaming  countenances  and  attitudes  of  wonder  and 
delight,  thought  to  himself,  “It’s  vQry  odd  how  little 
it  takes  to  amuse  people  in  general.” 

The  countenance  of  the  old  rabbi,  especially,  with  its 
expression  of  pious  emotion,  diverted  him  greatly. 

“Well,  rabbi,”  said  he,  “so  you  think  this  a  fine 
sight  ?” 

Then  the  other,  lowering  his  eyes,  and  seeing  him 
laughing,  exclaimed — 

“Have  you  no  bowels  of  compassion  at  all?  Do  you 
see  nothing  but  subjects  of  mockery  everywhere?  Have 
you  no  feeling?” 

“Don’t  shout  so  loud,  schaude ;  every  one  is  looking 
at  us.” 

“And  if  I  choose  to  shout  loud!  If  I  choose  to  tell 
you  plain  truths!  If  I  choose - ” 

Luckily  at  this  moment  the  storks,  after  resting  for  a 
short  time,  flew  off  to  make  the  circuit  of  the  town,  and 
take  possession  of  the  clouds  of  Hunebourg,  and  the 
whole  square,  transported  with  enthusiasm,  burst  into  a 
shout  of  admiration. 

The  two  birds,  as  if  by  way  of  reply  to  this  saluta¬ 
tion,  gave  one  or  two  clacks  with  their  bills  while 
hovering  in  the  air,  and  a  troop  of  children  followed 
them  down  the  Rue  des  Capucins,  crying,  “Tira,  ri,ro, 
summer’s  come  again !  Tot4,  you,  summer’s  come  again !” 

Kobus  then  returned  to  the  brewery  with  the  others, 
and  until  seven  o’clock  there  was  nothing  talked  of  but 
the  return  of  the  storks,  and  the  protection  which  they 
gave  to  every  town  where  they  built  their  nests,  without 
speaking  of  a  host  of  other  services  peculiar  to  Hune¬ 
bourg,  such  as  exterminating  the  frogs,  adders,  and 
lizards  with  which  the  old  ditches  of  the  fortress  would 
otherwise  have  been  infested,  and  not  only  the  ditches, 
but  both  banks  of  the  Lauter,  which  would  have  been 
swarming  with  reptiles  if  Heaven  had  not  sent  these  birds 
to  destroy  the  vermin  of  the  fields. 

David  Sichel  having  joined  the  company,  Fritz,  to 
teaze  him,  began  to  assert  that  the  Jews  were  formerly 
in  the  habit  of  killing  the  storks  and  eating  them  at 
their  festivals,  and  that  this  custom  had  brought  divers 
plagues  on  their  race,  and  in  particular  the  plague  of 
leprosy,  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  them  a  byword 
amongst  their  neighbouring  nations. 

This  assertion  exasperated  the  old  rabbi  to  such  a 
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degree  that  he  exclaimed  that  Fritz  deserved  to  be 
hung. 

Then  Fritz  was  revenged  for  the  apologue  of  the  ass 
and  the  thistles,  tears  of  mirth  ran  down  his  cheeks, 
and  to  put  the  finishing  stroke  to  his  triumph,  the  tall 
Frederick  Schoultz,  Haan,and  Professor  Speck  exclaimed 
that  the  two  friends  must  be  reconciled  again,  that  it 
would  never  do  for  old  acquaintances  like  David  and 
Kobus  to  quarrel  about  a  pack  of  storks. 

They  proposed  that  Fritz  should  retract  his  assertion, 
and  that  then  David  would  be  forced  to  forgive  him. 
This  proposal  was  accepted,  and  David  and  he  embraced 
■each  other  tenderly,  whilst  the  old  rabbi  exclaimed 
amidst  his  tears — 

“  That  only  for  that  fault  which  he  had  of  laughing 
without  rhyme  or  reason,  Kobus  would  be  the  best 
fellow  in  the  world.” 

I  leave  you  to  imagine  the  fun  that  our  friend  Fritz 
made  out  of  this  history.  He  never  ceased  laughing  over 
it  till  midnight,  and  even  during  the  night  he  awoke 
from  time  to  time  to  laugh  again. 

“You  would  go  far,”  thought  he,  “  before  you 
could  find  as  honest  fellows  as  there  are  in  Hunebourg. 
That  poor  Rabbi  David,  isn’t  he  honest  in  his  belief  ? 
And  that  great  Frederick,  with  his  stupid,  good- 
humoured  face ;  and  Haan,  with  his  rich,  oily  chuckle! 
What  happiness  it  is  to  live  in  such  a  place  1” 

The  following  morning  at  eight  o’clock  he  was  still 
sound  asleep,  when  a  sort  of  odd  grating  sound  awoke 
liim.  He  listened  for  awhile,  and  then  remembered 
that  it  was  Higuebic  the  grinder,  who  came  every 
Wednesday,  and  stationed  himself  at  the  corner  of  his 
house,  with  his  wheel,  to  sharpen  the  knives  and  scissors 
of  the  neighbourhood.  This  annoyed  him  a  good  deal, 
as  he  was  still  very  sleepy.  Every  instant  the  whizzing 
sound  of  the  wheel  was  interrupted  by  the  chattering  of 
the  housewives  around ;  then  a  dog  began  to  bark,  then 
an  ass  set  up  a  bray,  then  a  discussion  arose  about  the 
price  of  the  grinding,  then  something  else. 

“  The  deuce  take  them  !”  thought  Kobus.  “  Isn’t  it 
the  duty  of  the  mayor  to  forbid  such  practices  ?  The 
poorest  peasant  can  sleep  in  peace,  and  yet  well-to-do 
citizens  are  to  be  wakened  up  in  this  way  at  eight 
o’clock  from  the  negligence  of  the  authorities.” 

Ail  at  once  Higuebic  began  to  shout  in  a  drawling 
whine — 

“  Knives  or  scissors  to  grind  1” 

Then  Fritz  could  contain  himself  no  longer,  apd 
jumped  out  of  bed,  furious. 

“  I  must  see  about  this,”  said  he  to  himself ;  “  I  shall 
bring  the  matter  before  the  justice  of  the  peace.  This 
Higuebic  will  think  at  last  that  the  corner  of  my  house 
belongs  to  him.  For  the  last  forty-five  years  he  has 
been  annoying  us  all,  my  grandfather,  my  father,  and 
myself,  and  that  ought  to  be  enough.  It  is  full  time 
to  put  an  end  to  it.” 

Kobus’s  thoughts  ran  on  in  this  way  all  the  time  he 
was  dressing.  The  habit  of  sleeping  at  the  farm-house, 
with  no  noise  to  disturb  him  but  the  rustling  of  the 
leaves,  had  quite  spoiled  him.  But  after  breakfast  he 
thought  no  more  of  this  trifling  annoyance.  The  idea 
had  occurred  to  him  to  bottle  two  pipes  of  Rhine  wine 


that  he  had  purchased  the  preceding  autumn.  He  sent 
Katel,  therefore,  to  fetch  the  cooper,  and  in  the  meantime 
put  on  a  large  grey  woollen  jacket,  which  he  always 
wore  when  doing  anything  in  the  cellars. 

Father  Schweyer  arrived,  his  leather  apron  over  his 
knees,  his  mallet  stuck  in  his  waistband,  his  auger  under 
his  arm,  and  his  broad  face  beaming  with  good-humour. 

“  Well,  Mr.  Kobus,”  said  he,  “  so  we  are  to  set  to 
work  to-day 

“  Yes,  Father  Schweyer,  it  is  full  time ;  the  vtari:)- 
brunner  has  been  in  cask  for  fifteen  months,  and  the 
Steinberg  for  six  years,” 

“  Very  good  and  what  about  the  bottles  ?” 

“  They  were  rinsed  and  drained  three  weeks  ago.” 

“  Oh,  let  the  Kobiises  alone  for  managing  the  noble 
juice  of  the  grape,”  said  Schweyer-,  “it  goes  from  father 
to  son  with  them.  Then  we  may  go  down  at  once  ?” 

“  Yes  ;  follow  me.” 

Fritz  lighted  a  candle  in  the  kitchen,  and  seizing  one 
handle  of  a  hamper  full  of  bottles,  while  Schweyer  took 
the  other,  they  descended  to  the  cellar.  Entering  the 
outer  vault,  the  old  cooper  exclaimed — 

“  What  a  cellar  I — how  dry  everything  is  !  Hem  ! 
hem  I  What  a  clear  sound  !  Ah  !  Mr.  Kobus,  I  have 
said  a  thousand  times  you  have  the  best  cellar  in  the 
town.” 

Then  walking  up  to  a  cask  and  striking  it  with  his 
knuckles — 

“  This  is  the  markobrunner,  is  it  not  ?” 

“  Yes,  and  that  there  is  the  Steinberg." 

“  Very  good;  we  shall  have  a  word  or  two  to  say  to 
both.” 

Then  stooping  down,  and  placing  the  auger  to  the 
pit  of  his  stomach,  he  drilled  a  hole  in  the  pipe  of 
markobrunner  and  dexterously  inserted  a  tap  in  the 
opening ;  after  which  Kobus  handed  him  a  bottle, 
which  he  filled  and  corked.  Fritz  smeared  the  cork  with 
blue  wax  and  stamped  it  with  a  seal.  In  this  way  the 
operation  went  on  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  Kobu.s 
and  Schweyer.  From  time  to  time  they  stopped  and 
said,  laughing — 

“  Suppose  we  rest  for  a  little  ?” 

“  And  have  a  drop  of  something,”  added  Fritz. 

Then,  taking  the  little  goblet  from  the  bung,  they 
refreshed  themselves  with  a  glass  of  this  excellent  wine, 
and  resumed  their  labours. 

On  all  previous  occasions  of  this  kind,  Kobus,  after 
drinking  one  or  two  glasses,  used  to  strike  up,  in  a 
terribly  strong  voice,  any  old  air  that  happened  to  come 
into  his  head,  such  as  the  Miserere,  the  Hymn  of  Cam- 
brinus,  or  the  song  of  the  Three  Hussars. 

“  It  sounds  as  if  you  were  in  a  cathedral,”  he  would 
say,  laughing. 

“  Yes,”  Schweyer  would  reply,  “  you  say  well.  It’s 
a  pity  you  hadn’t  been  one  of  our  grand  choral  union  at 
Johannisberg  -,  your  voice  would  have  drowned  every 
one’s  there.” 

He  then  began  to  relate  how  in  his  time,  thirty-five 
or  forty  years  before,  there  was  a  society  of  coopers, 
lovers  of  music,  in  the  country  of  Nassau,  and  that  in 
this  society  they  never  sang  except  to  the  accompani¬ 
ment  of  pipes,  casks,  and  flagons  ;  that  the  cans  and 
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tankards  formed  the  treble,  and  the  great  hogsheads  the 
bass  ;  that  nothing  could  be  imagined  more  sweet  and 
melodious  ;  that  the  daughters  of  the  master  coopers 
distributed  the  prizes  to  the  successful  competitors,  and 
that  he,  Schweyer,  had  once  received  a  silver  cup  full 
of  grapes  for  his  harmonious  performance  on  a  fifty- 
three  gallon  cask.  He  told  all  this  with  such  a  touching 
and  sentimental  air,  that  Fritz  could  scarcely  help 
bursting  out  laughing. 

He  used  to  relate  many  other  curious  things  of  the 
like  kind,  and  was  eloquent  in  his  praise  of  the  Grand 
Duke  ot  Nassau’s  cellar,  “  which,”  said  he,  “  contained 
most  precious  wines,  the  date  of  which  was  lost  in  the 
mists  of  antiquity.” 

It  was  in  this  way  that  old  Schweyer  was  wont  to 
enliven  their  labours,  without,  however,  allowing  his 
pleasant  remarks  to  hinder  the  progress  of  the  work  ; 
on  the  contrary,  the  bottles  were  filled,  corked,  sealed, 
and  stored  away  with  increased  regularity  and  speed. 

Kobus  was  formerly  in  the  habit  of  encouraging 
Schweyer  when  his  gaiety  flagged,  either  by  some  jocose 
remarks,  or  by  putting  him  on  the  scent  of  his  old 
stories.  But  this  day  the  old  cooper  thought  he  remarked 
that  Fritz  was  inclined  to  be  absent  and  thoughtful. 

Twice  or  thrice  he  attempted  to  sing,  but  after  a  few 
bars  he  stopped  to  look  at  a  cat  making  its  escape 
through  the  grated  window,  or  a  child’s  face  peering 
down  curiously  to  see  what  was  going  on  in  the  cellar, 
or  else  to  listen  to  the  hissing  of  the  knife-grinder’s 
wheel,  the  barking  of  his  little  bandy-k-gged  dog,  or 
some  other  such  noise. 

His  thoughts  were  evidently  not  in  the  cellar,  and 
Schweyer,  who  was  a  man  of  discretion,  did  not  attempt 
to  disturb  his  reflections. 

Matters  went  on  in  this  way  for  three  or  four  days. 
Every  evening  Fritz  repaired  as  usual  to  the  Great  Stag 
to  have  his  game  of  yotiker,  but  there  his  comrades 
remarked  the  same  strange  pre-occupation  in  his  man¬ 
ner.  He  forgot  sometimes  to  play  when  it  came  to 
his  turn. 

“  Come,  Fritz,  what  are  you  thinking  about  ?  It  is 
your  turn  to  play  !”  the  great  Frederick  would  exclaim. 

Then  Fritz  played  at  random,  and  naturally  lost. 

“  I  have  no  luck,”  he  would  say  to  himself  when 
returning  home  at  night.  As  Schweyer  had  a  good 
deal  of  work  to  do  in  his  own  yard  he  could  only  come 
to  Fritz  for  two  or  three  hours  each  day,  in  the  morning 
or  evening,  so  that  the  business  dragged  on  slowly, 
and  at  last  was  brought  to  an  end  in  a  singular  manner. 

When  broaching  the  Steinberg  the  old  cooper  expected 
that  Kobus,  as  usual,  would  fill  the  goblet  and  hand  it 
to  him ;  but  Fritz,  b'^-'ig  in  the  absent  mood  we  have 
described,  totally  forgot  this  important  part  of  the 
ceremonial. 

Schweyer  was  indignant. 

“  He  gives  me  a  glass  or  two  of  his  ordinary  stuff,” 
said  he  to  himself ;  “  but  when  he  comes  to  a  really 
superior  wine  he  thinks  it  too  good  for  me.” 

This  reflection  put  him  in  a  bad  humour,  and  a  few 
moments  afterwards,  Kobus  happening  to  let  a  few 
drops  of  melted  wax  fall  on  his  hands  as  he  was  stoop¬ 
ing  down,  his  wrath  burst  forth — 


“  Mr.  Kobus,”  said  he,  rising,  “  I  believe  you  are 
gone  mad  !  Just  now,  when  you  were  singing  the 
Miserere^  I  didn’t  like  to  say  anything,  although  it  was 
an  affront  to  our  holy  religion,  and  espcciallv  to  an  old 
man  of  my  age.  It  seemed  as  if  you  were  digging  the 
grave  underneath  my  feet.  It  was  abominable  conduct 
in  you  when  you  consider  that  I  had  done  nothing  to 
offend  you.  Besides,  old  age  is  not  a  crime ;  every  man 
wishes  to  live  till  ho  is  old.  You  will  grow  old  one  day 
5’oursclf,  Mr.  Kobus,  probably,  and  then  you  will  under¬ 
stand  the  affront  you  have  put  upon  me.  And  now  you 
drop  your  wax  on  my  hands  on  purpose.” 

“  How  !  on  purpose?”  exclaimed  Fritz,  stupefied. 

“  Yes,  on  purpose  to  get  a  laugh  at  me.  You  laugh 
at  everything.  You  arc  longing  to  laugh  now.  But  I 
can  tell  you  I  am  not  going  to  play  jack-pudding  for 
you  or  any  man.  It’s  the  last  time  you  will  find  me 
working  for  a  scoffer  like  you.” 

So  saying,  Schweyer  took  off  hi.s  apron,  seized  his- 
auger,  and  hastened  up  the  cellar  steps. 

The  true  reason  of  his  anger  was  neither  the  Miserere 
nor  the  drops  of  wax,  it  was  Fritz’s  forgetfulness  in  the 
matter  of  the  steinherg. 

Kobus,  who  did  not  want  for  acuteness,  saw  plainly 
enough  the  real  cause  of  the  old  cooper’s  anger,  but 
this  did  not  make  him  regret  the  less  his  awkwardness 
and  forgetfulness  of  old  customs  ;  for  in  all  parts  of  the 
world  coopers  have  a  right  to  a  glass  of  the  wine  they 
are  bottling,  and  if  the  master  is  present  it  is  his  duty 
to  offer  them  one. 

“  Where  the  deuce  is  my  head  gone  of  late  ?”  said 
he  to  himself.  “  I  am  everlastingly  dreaming,  and  yawn¬ 
ing,  and  thinking  the  time  long.  I  want  for  nothing, 
and  yet  my  thoughts  go  a-wool-gathcring  in  a  way  that 
surprises  me.  1  must  really  look  sharp  after  myself.” 

However,  as  there  was  no  way  of  getting  Schweyer 
back,  he  was  obliged  to  finish  the  bottling  himself,  and 
so  the  matter  rested. 

IX. 

Every  Tuesday  and  Friday  morning,  which  were  the 
market  days,  Kobus  was  in  the  habit  of  seating  himself 
with  his  pipe  at  the  window,  and  gazing  out  at  the 
housekeepers  of  Hunebourg  threading  their  way  with  a 
busy  air  between  the  long  rows  of  hampers,  baskets, 
barrows,  wooden  stalls,  crockery,  and  country  carts 
which  were  drawn  up  in  the  square  of  the  Acacias. 
These  were,  so  to  speak,  his  gala  days.  All  these 
noises,  the  thousand  different  attitudes  of  buyers  and 
sellers  debating  the  price  of  their  commodities,  the 
shouting  and  disputing,  amused  and  delighted  him  more 
than  you  can  imagine. 

If  he  happened  to  see  some  tempting  article  at  a 
distance,  he  forthwith  called  Katel  and  said  to  her — 

“  Do  you  see  that  string  of  larks  or  thrushes  yonder? 
Do  you  see  that  large  reddish-coloured  hare  on  the 
third  bench  of  the  last  row  ?  Go  and  take  a  look 
at  them.” 

Katel  hurried  out,  and  Fritz  sat  watching  the  progress 
of  the  bargain  with  great  interest,  and  if  he  saw  the  old 
servant  returning  with  the  larks,  the  thrushes,  'or  the 
hare,  he  rubbed  his  hands,  e.xclaiming,  “  We  have  them  !” 
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Now  one  morning  he  was  sitting  there  as  we  have 
described,  but,  contrary  to  his  usual  habit,  in  a  dreamy 
mood,  yawning  behind  his  hand,  and  gazing  absently 
out  of  the  window.  Nothing  excited  his  interest ;  the 
general  movement,  the  coming  and  going  of  the  market 
people,  seemed  monotonous  and  uninteresting.  From 
time  to  time  he  raised  himself  up,  and  giving  a  glance 
in  the  direction  of  the  Furze  Hill,  which  could  be  seen 
in  the  distance,  he  thought  to  himself,  “  How  lovely 
the  Meisenthal  must  be  looking  this  morning  !” 

Then  a  whole  host  of  ideas  passed  through  his 
mind.  He  heard  the  lowing  of  the  oxen,  he  saw  the 
little  Suzel,  in  her  bodice  and  short  sleeves,  with  the 
wooden  milk-pail  in  her  hand,  tripping  gaily  beneath 
the  cart-shed  and  entering  the  cow-house,  Mopsel  fol¬ 
lowing  at  her  heels,  and  the  old  Anabaptist  gravely 
climbing  the  hill-side.  These  recollections  filled  him 
with  a  sort  of  melancholy  pleasure. 

“  The  walls  of  the  reservoir  ought  to  be  dry  by  this 
time,”  thought  he  ;  “  it  will  soon  be  time  to  put  up  the 
sluices.” 

At  this  moment,  and  as  he  was  falling  back  into  his 
former  mood  of  reverie,  Katel  entered. 

“  Sir,”  said  she,  “  here  is  something  I  found  in  your 
winter  cape.” 

It  was  a  piece  of  paper.  He  took  it  and  opened  it. 

“  Why,  bless  my  soul,”  said  he  with  a  sort  of  emo¬ 
tion,  “  the  receipt  for  the  bcignets  !  How  could  I  have 
forgotten  it  for  these  three  weeks  ?  Decidedly  my 
brains  are  going  wool-gathering  !”  And  looking  at  the 
old  servant,  “  It  is  a  receipt  for  making  bcignets — the 
most  delicious  beignets,”  exclaimed  he,  quite  enthusiastic 
at  the  recollection  of  them.  “  Only  guess,  Katel,  w'ho 
gave  me  this  receipt.” 

“  That  tall  Frentzcl  at  the  Red  Cow." 

“  Frentzel !  Stuff'  and  nonsense  !  Do  you  think 
she  is  capable  of  inventing  anything,  and  more  especially 
beignets  like  these  ?  No,  it  was  little  Suzel,  the  daughter 
of  the  Anabaptist.” 

“  Oh,”  said  Katel,  “  I’m  not  in  the  least  surprised  ; 
that  little  thing  is  just  wonderful  for  her  good  sense  and 
cleverness.” 

*•  Yes,  she’s  far  beyond  her  years.  You  must  make 
me  some  of  these  beignets,  Katel.  Be  sure  and  follow 
the  receipt  exactly,  or  the  whole  thing  will  be  spoiled.” 

“  Make  your  mind  easy  as  to  that,  sir  ;  I  shall  take 
care  that  they  are  all  right.” 

Katel  left  the  room,  and  Fritz,  carefully  filling  another 
pipe,  resumed  his  place  at  the  window.  Everything 
had  assumed  a  different  aspect  in  his  eyes — faces,  ges¬ 
tures,  conversation,  the  cries  of  buyers  and  sellers — it 
was  as  if  a  sudden  burst  of  sunshine  had  irradiated  the 
square. 

Then,  still  pursuing  his  reverie  about  the  farm,  he 
began  to  reflect  that  a  town  life  was  only  really  agree¬ 
able  in  winter,  and  that  it  was  a  good  plan  too  to 
change  one’s  mode  of  living  from  time  to  time,  for  the 
same  dishes  every  day  grow  insipid  in  the  long  run. 
He  remembered  that  the  fresh-laid  eggs  and  delicate 
white  cheese  at  the  Anabaptist’s  tasted  nicer  to  him  at 
breakfast  than  all  the  made  dishes  which  Katel  was  in 
the  habit  of  giving  him. 


“  If  it  wasn’t  necessary  for  me,  in  some  sort,  to  hav^ 
my  game  of  youhvr,  and  drink  my  glass  of  ale,  and 
meet  David,  Frederick  Schoultz,  and  fat  Haan  of  an 
evening,”  said  he  to  himself,  “  I  should  like  very  well 
to  spend  six  weeks  or  a  couple  of  months  every  year  at 
Meisenthal.  But  there’s  no  use  in  thinking  of  that — my 
amusements  and  business  lie  here.  It’s  a  pity  one  can¬ 
not  have  all  their  enjoyments  in  the  same  place.” 

These  thoughts  were  still  running  through  his  brain, 
w’hen,  as  eleven  o’clock  struck,  the  old  servant  entered 
to  lay  the  table. 

“  Well,  Katel,”  said  he,  turning  round,  “  what  about 
my  beignets 

“  You  were  quite  right,  sir,  they  are  the  nicest  I  have 
ever  tasted.” 

“  Then  you  succeeded  with  them  ?” 

“  I  followed  the  receipt,  and  that  was  sure  to  be 
right,” 

“  Since  they  are  a  success,”  said  Kobus,  “  everything 
should  be  in  keeping  ;  I  will  go  down  into  the  cellar  and 
get  a  bottle  of forstheimer." 

He  was  leaving  the  room  with  his  bunch  of  keys  in 
his  hand,  when  a  thought  suddenly  struck  him. 

“  What  about  the  receipt  ?”  said  he. 

“  I  have  it  in  my  pocket,  sir.” 

“  Well,  it  must  not  be  lost.  Give  it  to  me,  and  I  will 
put  it  in  my  desk ;  we  may  be  glad  of  it  some  other 
time.” 

And,  unfolding  the  paper,  he  commenced  to  read  it 
again. 

“  Wha%a  nice  little  hand  she  writes  !”  said  he.  “  It’s 
as  clear  and  sharp  as  copperplate  !  Do  you  know  she 
is  an  extraordinary  little  thing,  that  Suzel !” 

“Yes,  sir,  she  is  as  sharp  as  a  needle.  If  you  heard 
her  in  the  kitchen  when  she  comes  here  with  a  mes¬ 
sage  !  She  has  always  something  to  say  to  make  you 
laugh.” 

“  The  deuce  she  has  !  And  I  who  thought  her 
rather  grave !” 

“  Grave  !  Oh,  yes,  very  likely  !” 

“  And  what  does  she  say,  then  ?”  asked  Kobus, 
his  broad  features  expanding  with  pleasure  at  the  idea 
of  the  little  thing  being  so  gay. 

“  Oh,  I  could  scarcely  tell  you.  Why  in  merely 
crossing  the  square  she  sees  everything  that  goes  on, 
and  she  can  describe  every  one’s  look  and  manner,  but 
so  drolly.” 

“  I’ll  wager  that  she  takes  me  off  too,”  exclaimed 
Fritz. 

“  Oh,  as  regards  you,  sir,  never  ;  as  for  Frederick 
Schoultz,  I  don’t  say,  but  you - ” 

“  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  !”  interrupted  Kobus  ;  “  so  she  makes 
fun  of  Schoultz  !  She  thinks  him  rather  stupid,  does 
she  not  ?” 

“  Oh  no,  not  exactly  that — I  can’t  quite  recollect — 
you  see - ” 

“  Yes,  Katel,  yes,  I  understand,”  said  he,  going  off 
in  high  spirits. 

And  all  the  way  downstairs  the  old  servant  heard 
him  laughing  heartily  as  he  repeated — 

“  That  little  Suzel  is  worth  any  money  !” 

When  he  returned  the  table  was  laid  and  the  soup 
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served.  He  uncorked  his  bottle,  tucked  his  napkin 
beneath  his  chin  with  an  air  of  profound  satisfaction, 
turned  up  his  cuffs,  and  dined  with  a  hearty  appetite. 

Katel  made  her  appearance  with  the  beignets  before 
the  dessert. 

Then  filling  his  glass,  he  said — 

“  Now  we  shall  see  what  they  arc  like.” 

'Fhe  old  housekeeper  remained  standing  beside  the 
table  to  hear  his  opinion.  He  took  a  beignet  and  tasted 
it,  at  first  without  saying  a  word,  then  another,  then  a 
third ;  at  last,  turning  round,  he  pronounced  these 
words  gravely  and  deliberately  : — 

“The  beignets  are  excellent,  Katel;  most  excellent. 
It  is  easy  to  see  that  you  have  follow'ed  the  receipt  as 
closely  as  possible.  And  yet,  mark  you  this — I  don’t 
mean  to  find  fault — but  those  at  the  farm  were  better. 
They  had  something  finer  and  more  delicate  about 
them — a  sort  of  peculiar  perfume,”  added  he,  raising  his 
finger  impressively  ;  “  I  can’t  exactly  explain  it  to  you. 
They  were  not  so  rich,  perhaps,  but  much  more  agree¬ 
able  to  the  taste.” 

“  Perhaps  I  put  too  much  cinnamon  in  ?” 

“  No,  as  regards  that  they  ate  very  well  indeed  ;  but 
that  little  Suzel,  do  you  see,  has  a  sort  of  genius  for 
beignets,  just  as  you  have  a  genius  for  turkey  stuffed 
with  chestnuts.” 

“  It’s  quite  possible,  sir.” 

“  It’s  certain.  I  would  be  quite  wrong  if  I  said  these 
beignets  are  not  delicious,  but  above  and  beyond  excel¬ 
lence  of  this  kind  there  is  what  Professor  Speck  calls  the 
*  ideal ;’  that  means  something  poetical,  something - ” 

“  Yes,  sir,  I  understand,”  said  Katel,  “  like  Mother 
Hiifen’s  sausages,  which  nobody  could  make  like  her, 
from  not  knowing  to  put  in  three  cloves.” 

“  No,  that’s  not  what  I  mean — there  was  nothing 
wanting — and  yet - ” 

He  was  going  to  explain  himself  more  fully,  when 
the  door  opened  and  the  rabbi  entered. 

“  Ah,  David,  is  that  you  ?"  exclaimed  he.  “  Come 
here  and  explain  to  Katel  what  we  understand  by  the 
word  ‘  ideal.’  ” 

At  these  words  David  knit  his  brows. 

“  Are  you  making  fun  of  me  ?”  said  he. 

“  No,  I  am  quite  serious  ;  tell  Katel  why  your  tribes 
regretted  the  flesh-pots  of  Egypt  so  much,  and - ” 

“  Listen,  Kobus,”  exclaimed  the  old  rabbi.  “  No 
sooner  do  I  set  my  foot  inside  your  door  than  you 
attack  me  on  sacred  subjects  ;  it’s  very  unhandsome 
conduct  of  you.” 

“  You  take  up  everything  wrong,  5'ou  old  posche- 
Israel.  Sit  down,  and  since  you  don’t  like  to  speak  of 
the  flesh-pots  of  Egypt,  we’ll  say  no  more  about  them. 
But  if  you  were  not  a  Jew - ” 

“  Oh !  I  see  plainly  enough  you  want  to  drive  me 
away.” 

“  Not  at  all.  I  merely  say  that  if  you  were  not  a  Jew 
you  could  eat  some  of  these  beignets,  and  would  be 
forced  to  acknowledge  that  they  are  a  thousand  times 
better  than  all  the  onions  and  carrots  you  used  to  lament 
after - ” 

“  Oh,  this  ends  the  matter — I  shall  go  at  once.  This 
is  really  too  much  !” 


Katel  left  the  room,  and  Kobus,  holding  the  old  rabbi 
by  the  sleeve,  added — 

“  Come,  come  !  What  the  deuce?  Sit  down  !  I 
tell  you  I  am  really  sorry.” 

“  What  for  ?” 

“  That  you  can’t  take  a  glass  of  wine  with  me  and 
taste  these  beignets — they  are  something  extraordinary !” 

David’s  features  relaxed  into  a  smile,  and  he  seated 
himself  as  requested. 

“You  invented  them  yourself,  I  suppose,”  said 
he ;  “  you  are  always  making  discoveries  of  this  kind.” 

“  No,  rabbi,  no.  It  was  neither  Katel  nor  I.  I 
should  feel  proud  to  have  invented  these  beignets,  but 
let  us  give  honour  where  it  is  due  ;  the  credit  belongs  to 
little  Suzel — you  know,  the  daughter  of  the  Anabaptist.” 

“  Oh,  indeed !”  said  the  old  rabbi,  fixing  his  grey 
eyes  on  Kobus  ;  “  and  so  you  think  them  so  very 
good  ?” 

“  Delicious,  David !” 

“  He,  he,  he  !  Yes,  yes  ;  that  little  thing  has  clever¬ 
ness  enough  for  anything — even  to  gratify  the  palate  of 
an  old  gourmand  like  you.”  Then,  changing  his  tone, 
“  That  little  Suzel  pleased  me  from  the  first  moment  I 
saw  her.  In  three  or  four  years  she  will  know  how  to 
cook  as  well  as  your  old  Katel.  When  she  marries, 
depend  upon  it  she  will  lead  her  husband  by  the  nose, 
and  if  he  is  a  man  of  any  sense  he  will  acknowledge 
that  it  was  the  best  thing  thatcould  have  happened  to  him.” 

“  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  This  time,  David,  I  fully  agree  with 
you,”  said  Kobus,  “you  haven’t  said  a  word  too  much 
for  her.  It’s  astonishing  when  you  think  that  Father 
Christel  and  Mother  Orchel,  who  haven’t  four  ideas  in 
their  heads,  should  have  brought  such  a  charming  little 
thing  into  the  world.  Do  you  know  that  she  manages 
the  whole  farmhouse  already  r” 

“  What  did  I  tell  you  !”  exclaimed  David.  “  I  was 
certain  of  it !  Look  you,  Kobus,  when  a  woman  has 
sense  and  judgment,  and  isn’t  vain  or  boastful  of  it, 
when  she  doesn’t  try  to  lower  her  husband  in  order  to 
raise  herself  at  his  expense,  she  makes  herself  mistress 
in  the  house  at  once,  and  every  one  is  proud,  as  it  were, 
to  obey  her.” 

As  he  said  this  some  unexplained  idea  passed  through 
Fritz’s  mind.  He  observed  the  old  rabbi  with  the 
corner  of  his  eye,  and  said — 

“  She  makes  beignets  very  well,  but  as  for  anything 
else - ” 

“  And  I  say  again,”  exclaimed  David,  “  that  she  will 
make  the  honest  firmer  that  marries  her  as  happy  as  a 
king — ay,  and  that  farmer  will  become  rich  as  well  as 
happy  !  From  the  first  moment  that  I  began  to  study 
women — and  that’s  a  good  while  ago — I  think  I  under¬ 
stood  them.  I  know  at  once  what  they  are  and  what 
they  are  worth,  and  what  they  will  be  and  what  they 
will  be  worth.  Well,  that  little  Suzel  pleased  me  from 
the  first,  and  I  am  right  glad  to  hear  that  she  makes 
beignets  so  well.” 

Fritz  had  become  thoughtful.  All  at  once  he  asked — 

“  But  tell  me,  pssche- Israel,  why  have  you  come  to 
see  me  to-day  so  early  ?  It  isn’t  your  usual  hour.” 

“Ah,  true !  I  want  you  to  lend  me  two  hundred 
florins.” 
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“  Two  hundred  florins  !  Oh,  ho !”  said  Kobus,  with 
a  half-serious,  half-jesting  air,  “  in  a  lump,  rabbi  ?” 

“  In  a  lump.” 

“  And  for  yourself?” 

“  Well,  for  myself,  if  you  like,  for  I  engage  to  repay 
j’ou  the  amount  but  it  is  to  do  a  service  to  another.” 

“  To  whom,  David  ?” 

“You  know  old  Hertzberg,  the  pedlar-,  well,  his 
daughter  is  asked  in  marriage  by  young  Salomon — two 
Hne  young  people,”  added  the  old  rabbi,  clasping  his 
hands  with  an  air  of  deep  feeling,  “  only,  you  under¬ 
stand,  a  little  portion  is  necessary,  and  Hertzberg  came 
to  me - ” 

“  So  you  will  be  the  same  man  to  the  end  of  the 
chapter?”  interrupted  Fritz.  “ Not  content  with  your 
own  debts  you  must  always  be  taking  other  men’s  on 
your  shoulders  ?” 

“  But,  Kobus !  Kobus !”  exclaimed  David,  in  a  piercing 
and  pathetic  voice,  his  hooked  nose  curving  and  his  eyes 
turned  towards  the  ground  in  a  squint  with  the  excess 
of  his  emotion,  “  if  you  only  saw  the  dear  children ! 
How  could  any  one  refuse  them  the  means  of  becoming 
happy?  And,  besides.  Father  Hertzberg  is  well-to-do, 
and  will  pay  me  in  a  year  or  two  at  farthest.” 

“  Well,  as  you  wish  it,”  said  Fritz,  rising,  “  you  shall 
have  the  money ;  but  mark  me,  you  must  pay  me  five 
per  cent,  interest  this  time.  I  am  quite  willing  to  lend 
you  money  yourself  without  interest,  but  as  regards 
others - ” 

“Why,  bless  my  heart,  who  thought  of  anything 
else  ?”  said  David.  “  Only  let  us  make  the  young  people 
happy  !  The  father  will  repay  me  the  five  per  cent.” 

Fritz  opened  his  secretary  and  counted  out  two  hun¬ 


dred  florins  on  the  table,  whilst  the  old  rabbi  stood  look¬ 
ing  at  him  impatiently.  Then  he  brought  out  a  writing- 
case,  with  paper,  pen,  and  ink,  and  said — 

“  Come,  David,  see  that  the  amount  is  correct.” 

“  It’s  quite  unnecessary;  I  saw  you  counting  it  -,  it’s 
perfectly  right.” 

“  No,  no  ;  count  it  yourself!” 

Then  the  old  rabbi  reckoned  up  the  money,  stuffing 
each  pile  in  his  pocket  with  evident  satisfaction. 

“  Now  sit  down  and  give  me  your  note  of  hand  for 
the  amount,  with  five  per  cent,  interest,  and  remember, 
if  you  turn  crusty  at  any  of  my  jokes,  I  can  lead  you  a 
pretty  dance  with  that  scrap  of  paper.” 

David,  radiant  with  happiness,  began  to  write.  Fritz 
looked  over  his  shoulder,  and  seeing  him  just  about  to 
note  down  the  rate  of  interest — 

“  Halt  there,”  said  he,  “  old  posche-Lrael,  halt !” 

“  Do  you  want  six  ?” 

“  Neither  six  nor  five.  Are  we  not  old  friends  ?  You 
don’t  understand  a  joke,  man.  One  must  always  be  as 
cautious  with  you  as  with  an  ass  going  to  be  curried.” 

The  old  rabbi  rose  from  his  chair,  grasped  him  by  the 
hand,  and  said,  evidently  much  touched  at  his  kindness — 

“  Thanks,  Kobus.” 

“  What  a  good  old  fellow  he  is !”  said  Kobus  to  hint- 
self,  looking  after  the  rabbi  as  he  hastened  along  the 
street,  with  stooped  back  and  his  hand  clapped  on  his 
pocket ;  “  there  he  is,  hurrying  off  to  that  man’s  house 
as  if  it  was  his  own  happiness  that  was  at  stake.  When 
he  sees  two  young  folks  happy  the  tears  come  into  his 
eyes  with  delight.”. 

With  this  reflection  he  took  his  cane,  and  went  out 
to  read  his  newspaper  at  the  Stag. 


A  VISION  OF  BEAUTY. 


Her  feet  go  softly  tripping  on, 

A  light  around  her  form  is  shed. 

Such  as  o’er  sacred  vestals  shone. 

Or  haloes  oft  some  sainted  head. 

A  grace  bedecks  her  light-formed  limbs, 
Her  form  is  moved  by  every  thought, 

A  ray  descends  and  round  her  swims 
With  jets  of  love  and  beauty  fraught. 
Her  voice  is  sweet,  and  quick,  and  low. 
And  when  she  passes  from  my  sight. 
She  leaves  my  bounding  heart  aglow 
With  thanks  for  such  a  vision  bright. 
The  air  is  purer  where  she  moves. 

The  ground  is  holier  where  she  treads  ; 
Sin  by  her  presence  she  reproves. 

And  Virtue’s  gates  lift  up  their  heads. 

A  music  breathes  in  every  tone, 

A  love-light  dances  in  her  eye, 

A  golden  glory  round  her  shone, 

A  brightness  and  a  purity. 

She  seems  scarce  moulded  of  our  clay, 
And  far  too  pure  for  earthly  things  -, 

I  fear  to  see  her  pass  away. 

Evanishing  on  heavenly  wings. 


Yet  most  at  hdme  her  virtues  shine. 

The  house  is  hallowed  by  her  care  j 
Children  are  holier  and  divine 
For  such  a  lovely  vision  there. 

But  when  she  worships  and  she  sings, 

I  hear  the  rustle  of  bright  wings. 

I  almost  feel,  and  seem  to  see. 

Some  seraph  from  you  heavenly  choir, 
Leave  his  bright  ranks  of  minstrelsy. 

To  come  and  claim  this  wandering  lyre. 
While  saints  around  yon  sapphire  throne 
Burn  to  reclaim  her  as  their  own. 

If  such  is  then  a  child  of  earth, 

A  form  so  pure,  so  bright,  and  fitir, 

O  what  are  they  of  heavenly  birth  ! 

Now  droop,  my  muse,  in  mute  despair  ! 
And  what  is  He,  dread  central  Sire, 
Who,  countless  ages  hence,  shall  see 
Born  of  his  thoughts,  and  then  expire. 
Millions  of  creatures  bright  as  she, 
While  He  lives  on  eternally. 

The  source  of  beauty  and  desire. 

The  fount  of  life,  whence  love  is  given. 
For  He  is  Beauty,  Love,  and  Heaven. 
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JEANNE  HACHETTE,  THE  MAID  OF  BEAUVAIS. 


I^HE  long  twilight  of  the  26th  June,  1472,  was  fading 
.  from  the  sky,  when  the  Sire  de  Balagny,  followed 
by  a  corps  of  wearied  men-at-arms,  rode  into  the  town 
of  Beauvais,  and  alighted  from  his  jaded  horse  at  the 
governor’s  door.  '1  he  narrow  streets  were  deserted, 
save  by  a  few  loiterers — newly-married  couples,  or 
couples  debating  their  hopes  and  chances  of  becoming 
such  for  the  most  part — regaining  their  homes.  Among 
the  latest  were  a  young  girl  of  eighteen  and  a  youth  of 
about  twenty-three,  Jeanne  Laine  and  Colin  Pilon,  the 
former  daughter  of  a  widow  in  narrow  circumstances, 
the  latter  a  burgher,  and  furthermore  a  suitor  at  the 
bishop’s  court  for  the  inheritance  of  his  deceased  uncle, 
a  canon  of  the  cathedral,  who  had  amassed  considerable 
wealth  during  his  life.  His  suit  had  not  prospered,  and 
was  not  likely  to  do  so.  The  difficulty  was  this  : — The 
canon’s  accumulations  had  been  invested  in  the  purchase 
of  estates  round  the  town,  and  by  far  the  greater  portion 
of  these  estates  were  held  on  noble  tenor — that  is,  by 
horseman’s  service  in  the  king’s  wars.  Now  a  burgher 
could  not  serve  on  horseback — that  was  a  privilege 
reserved  for  men  of  noble  birth.  The  clergy,  however, 
had  succeeded  in  establishing  their  right  to  hold  such 
lands,  serving  by  deputy  in  the  same  manner  as  heiresses 
before  their  marriage.  The  difficulty  was  insuperable. 
It  was  questionable,  however,  whether  one  of  the  estates 
or  fiefs  was  not  held  on  vilain  tenor,  in  which  case  his 
right  to  it  would  be  indisputable.  Great  had  been  the  con¬ 
sultation  of  parchments,  authorities,  and  chartularies  on 
the  question,  but  nothing  had  come  of  it,  save  a  prodi¬ 
gious  expense  that  consumed  the  earnings  of  the  young 
burgher,  and  resulted  in  nothing  but  bitterness  of  spirit. 

“  I  am  tired  of  it,  Jeanne,”  he  said  ;  “  let  us  think  no 
more  of  it.  With  what  I  have  spent  these  last  three 
years  in  buying  disappointment,  we  might  have  furnished 
the  bravest  house  in  Beauvais,  and  been  happy.” 

“  But,  Colin,  I  will  not  have  you  forego  your  just 
rights  for  my  sake.  I  can  wait,  and  you  know  I’ll  wait 
all  life  long,  if  need  be.” 

A  la  bonheur,  but  I  can’t,  and  what  is  more  I  will 
not,  little  one,  but  see  to  the  plenishing  of  the  house, 
no  later  than  to-morrow.  St.  Agradesme !  have  I  not 
a  good  business  ?  And  with  this  new  outbreak  of  the 
Burgundy  butcher,  drugs  will  soon  find  a  ready 
market !” 

Before  proceeding,  I  may  as  well  here  state  that  Colin 
Pilon  was  the  actual  name  of  the  man,  and  is  not  an 
adaptation  from  Florian’s  pastorals.  Colin  he  was  be¬ 
yond  question.  As  for  the  surname,  Pilon,  it  was 
probably  a  sobriquet  derived  from  his  trade  of  drug¬ 
gist,  pUon  meaning  pestle.  Few  burghers  had  family 
n.-'mes  in  the  fifteenth  century,  though  they  were  creep¬ 
ing  into  use,  but  for  the  most  part  had  their  designations 
from  some  peculiarity  of  birth,  person,  trade,  or  resi¬ 
dence. 

“  Oh,  these  dreadful  wars  !  What  fierce  things  you 
men  are !  How  can  you  bear  to  gash  open  the  flesh  of 


living  creatures  like  yourselves,  and  smash  their  faces 
under  your  horses’  heels  ?” 

“  We  burghers  don’t,”  said  Colin  grimly ;  “  we 
have  our  faces  smashed,  th.it  makes  a  slight  difference.” 

“  And  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  ?  Oh,  Colin,  can  it 
be  true  what  they  are  saying  he  did  at  Nesle  ?” 

“  True  in  the  main,  no  doubt,  but  it’s  too  early  to  be 
sure  of  all  that  is  said.  But  remember  what  he  did  at 
Liege — forty  thousand  men  slain,  and  twelve  thousand 
women  and  girls  drowned  on  the  morrow.” 

“  Hush,  Colin,  hush  !  You  must  not  speak  of  that, 
for  our  good  king  was  there.” 

“  Yes,  it  is  only  too  true.  But  what  could  he  do? 
Fallen  into  the  trap  at  Peronne,  he  was  dragged  there. 
He  could  not  help  it.  If  he  had  not  gone.  Burgundy 
would  have  kept  him  in  prison  all  his  life,  if  he  had  not 
killed  him,  and  what  then  would  have  become  of  the 
burghers  and  people  of  France  Poor  king  !  his  heart 
must  have  bled  !  But  we  are  all  his  care,  and  he  had 
to  think  of  freeing  us  from  the  nobles  first  of  all.  Ah, 
Jeanne,  the  nobles  hate  him,  and  wh.at  he  was  obliged 
to  see  at  Liege  will  stick  to  his  memory  long  after  we 
are  all  dead,  but  while  we  live,  every  true  burgher  will 
bless  the  name  of  Louis  Onze  !  But  what  is  that  clatter 
at  the  governor’s  ?” 

“  To  arms  !  to  arms  !”  shouted  a  pursuivant  from  the 
arch  of  the  governor’s  house.  “  Arm  !  arm  !  and  defend 
your  lives,  your  women,  and  your  goods  !  Burgundy  is 
within  three  hours’  march  !” 

A  scene  of  the  wildest  confusion  followed.  The 
great  bell  of  the  cathedral  tolled,  and  the  sleepy  towns¬ 
men  jumped  from  the  beds  on  which  they  had  just  laid 
down,  to  rush  out  and  swell  the  tumult.  For  the 
remainder  of  the  night  the  preparations  for  defence  were 
pushed  on  with  the  utmost  haste  and  vigour  ;  the  tramp¬ 
ling  of  horses,  the  shouts  and  oaths  of  the  men,  and  the 
cries  of  the  women  and  children  filled  every  street. 
Foraging  parties  were  sent  out  from  all  the  gates  to 
collect  and  drive  in  the  cattle  of  the  neighbouring  vil¬ 
lages,  and  by  the  break  of  day  the  city  closed  its  portals, 
and  waited  the  coming  of  the  Burgundians  in  resolute 
expectation. 

At  the  first  alarm,  Pilon  hurried  Jeanne  home  to  her 
mother’s  house,  near  the  Lima9on  gate.  'I’his  gate  was 
defended  by  an  advjinced  tower,  detached  from  the  wall 
of  the  town,  which  Wcis  here  both  lower  and  weaker 
than  at  any  other  part,  the  tower  being  thought  suffi¬ 
cient  protection.  Jeanne’s  house  was  separated  from 
the  wall  merely  by  the  breadth  of  the  steps  leading  up 
to  the  battlements,  with  which  its  loft  was  consequently 
on  a  level.  It  was,  like  almost  all  the  burghers’  houses 
then,  a  poor  place,  containing  merely  a  sunken  ground 
floor,  and  the  loft  under  the  roof.  Pilon’s  house  stood 
on  the  other  side  of  the  street,  about  fifty  paces  off. 
It  was  of  somewhat  higher  pretensions,  but  after  all  a 
dwelling  a  modern  gamekeeper  or  parish  constable 
would  have  despised.  It  was,  however,  sufficiently 
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spacious,  containing  the  warehouse  as  well  as  the  dwell¬ 
ing  of  the  young  merchant. 

Hastily  taking  leave  of  Jeanne,  Pilon  went  home, 
armed,  and  proceeded  to  the  governor’s  hotel,  alike  to 
take  his  orders  and  to  learn  the  cause  of  the  abrupt 
alarm.  This  was  soon  told.  After  the  assault  and 
sack  of  Nesle  (where  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  had  per¬ 
sonally  superintended  the  slaughter*  of  the  inhabitants, 
in  revenge  for  their  gallant  resistance,  and  caused  the 
hands  of  the  archers  to  be  cut  off),  he  had  laid  siege  to 
Roye,  and  the  townspeople  and  archers  had  thrown 
open  the  gates  in  sheer  terror  of  his  vengeance.  All 
the  Sire  de  Balagny,  commander  of  the  garrison,  could 
do,  was  to  cut  his  way  through  the  enemies’  lines  with 
his  personal  followers,  and  push  on,  without  drawing 
bridle,  to  warn  Beauvais  of  the  danger,  and  put  it  in  a 
posture  of  defence.  The  townsmen  were  of  a  different 
temper  from  the  men  of  Roye,  and  seconded  his  efforts 
zealously,  so  that  in  the  space  of  one  of  the  shortest  of 
the  nights  of  midsummer,  the  city  was  fairly  able  to 
resist  a  coup-de-mam.  The  great  want  was  soldiers  ; 
Balagny  had  only  his  immediate  suite  of  men-at-arms 
with  him,  but  the  determination  of  the  citizens  to  resist 
to  the  death  in  a  great  measure  supplied  the  want. 

Shortly  before  sunrise,  Balagny  and  his  soldiers  took 
possession  of  the  little  tower  before  the  I.ima9on  gate, 
and  early  as  it  was,  the  advanced  guard  of  the  Burgun¬ 
dians,  led  by  Phillippe  de  Creve-Coeur,  was  in  sight. 
A  short  pause  of  expectation  followed,  and  then  a  herald 
came  from  the  Burgundians  to  summon  the  town  to 
open  its  gates  to  receive  the  forces  of  the  Most  High 
and  Mighty  Prince  Ch.arles,  by  the  grace  cf  God, 
&c.,  &c. 

The  townsmen  shut  the  gate  in  his  face,  and  hooted 
him  as  he  retired.  An  immediate  assault  on  the  tower 
ensued.  It  was  a  poor  attempt  at  a  fortification,  but 
Balagny  did  all  that  mortal  man  could  do  to  hold  it 
against  overwhelming  odds,  until,  badly  wounded  by  an 
arrow  through  his  thigh,  he  set  fire  to  it,  and  retired 
fighting  at  the  head  of  his  men  into  the  city  about 
noon,  after  keeping  the  enemy  at  bay  since  early 
morning. 

In  the  meantime  the  women  and  children  had  gone 
in  procession  to  the  cathedral,  to  implore  the  protection 
of  St.  Agradesme,  the  holy  patroness  of  the  town.  The 
service  was  nearly  ended,  when  a  woman  rushed  into  the 
cathedral,  screaming,  “  Save  yourselves !  Save  your¬ 
selves  !  The  Burgundians  have  stormed  the  gate  !  All 
is  lost !  Hide  yourselves  !  hide  yourselves  !” 

A  sudden  inspiration  of  energy  flamed  up  in  Jeanne 
Laine’s  heart,  as  this  appalling  cry  broke  short  the 
current  of  her  devotions.  Starting  up  from  her  knees, 
she  cried — 

“  No !  Think  of  the  butchered  girls  of  Nesle ! 
Think  of  the  drowned  women  of  Liege  !  If  we  hide, 
they  will  find  us  ;  if  we  flee,  they  will  catch  us,  and  we 
shall  suffer  shame  and  death.  We  are  strong,  and  we 
are  many  we  can  but  die.  Let  us  die  fighting  with  our 
fathers  and  brothers..  To  the  wall !  To  the  wall !” 

•  He  rode  on  horseback  into  the  principal  church,  while  his  soldiers 
were  mnrdering  the  helpless  women  and  children  who  had  taken 
refuge  there,  crying,  “  Ah,  my  jolly  batchers,  how  well  you  do  your 

work  I” 


The  excitement  ran  like  wildfire  through  the  crowd 
of  dismayed  women.  In  the  horror  and  indecision  of 
the  moment,  her  appeal  sounded  like  a  call  from 
Heaven,  and  they  rushed  after  her  in  a  body.  As  she 
ran  towards  the  menaced  point,  Jeanne  snatched  a  cleaver 
{hachette)  from  a  butcher’s  stall,  and  her  followers 
seized  whatever  came  first  to  hand  in  the  shape  of  a 
weapon — knives,  hammers,  spits,  and  weavers’  beams. 
The  burghers’  wives  and  daughters  of  the  fifteenth 
century  were  no  delicate  “  city  madams,”  but  strong, 
robust  women,  rendered  ready  and  bold  in  action  by 
the  daily  toils  and  exigencies  of  their  lives — if  a  modern 
type  be  needed  to  describe  them,  it  will  be  found  in  the 
wives  of  the  small  farmers,  yeomen,  and  “  statesmen  ” 
of  the  northern  counties. 

The  crush  of  townsmen  hurrying  to  the  defence  of 
the  gate  was  so  great  that  the  street  was  impassable  ■„ 
but  Jeanne’s  and  her  companions’  excitement  was  too 
high  to  permit  of  their  following  the  crowd.  Striking, 
therefore,  into  the  first  lane  to  the  right,  they  poured 
along  it  like  a  torrent,  and  reached  the  wall  beyond  its 
first  angle,  some  three  hundred  yards  from  the  Limagon 
portal,  where  the  fight  was  raging.  This  accidental 
detour  saved  the  town. 

De  Balagny  had  succeeded  in  gaining  the  city,  and 
after  a  fierce  hand-to-hand  struggle,  in  which  some 
men-at-arms  and  many  townsmen  perished,  had  closed 
the  gate.  A  tremendous  assault  was  made  on  it  by  the 
Burgundians,  while  others  rushed  forward  with  scaling- 
ladders  to  storm  the  walls.  Leaving  the  defence  of  the 
gate  to  Balagny,  Pilon  and  the  men  of  his  ward 
repelled  the  stormers,  whose  ladders  were  fortunately 
somewhat  too  short.  Still  they  swarmed  up  like  bees, 
now  gaining  a  momentary  footing  on  the  rampart,  now 
hurled  down  upon  the  pikes  of  their  comrades,  to  be 
replaced  by  others,  and  others,  and  others  still,  maniacal 
with  the  devilish  excitement  of  the  slaughter.  Phillippe 
de  Creve-CcEur  directed  the  attack  in  person,  and  seeing 
the  resolution  of  the  resistance  at  that  point,  detached  a 
body  of  chosen  men  to  scale  the  rampart  behind  the 
angle,  and  attack  the  burghers  in  the  rear.  The  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  ground  favoured  this  movement,  and  it  was 
effected  without  obser\'ation  by  the  defenders.  This 
party,  bearing  ladders,  hastily  lengthened,  planted  them 
without  opposition,  and  rushed  up  four  abreast.  At 
this  moment  Jeanne  and  the  women  reached  the  wall, 
at  a  point  nearly  opposite  the  Burgundians.  Their 
leader,  with  the  banner  in  one  hand  and  his  sword  in 
the  other,  was  springing  on  to  the  battlement,  when 
Jeanne  caught  sight  of  him  as  she  gained  the  summit 
from  the  town  side.  With  a  wild  shriek  she  rushed 
upon  him,  and  before  he  could  make  good  his  footing 
buried  her  hatchet  in  his  head  to  the  eyes.  As  he  fell 
back  she  snatched  the  banner  from  his  hand,  and  tore 
her  weapon  from  his  head.  His  fall  scarcely  retarded 
the  stormers,  though  his  body  as  it  fell  struck  several  of 
them  from  the  ladders.  Fiercely  seconded  by  her  fol¬ 
lowers,  Jeanne  met  their  rush,  and  struck  them  down  as 
they  came  within  reach  of  their  strange  weapons.  But 
other  ladders  were  speedily  raised,  and  for  a  space  of 
eighty  yards  the  fight  was  general  along  the  battle¬ 
ments — a  wild  and  passionate  fight,  on  the  part  of  the 
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women,  such  as  the  world  has  rarely  seen.  They 
fought,  not  silently,  with  closed  lips  and  knitted  brows, 
and  resolute  purpose,  like  men  ;  but  with  shrill  screams 
and  flaming  eyes,  and  a  desperate  energy  appalling 
in  its  utter  recklessness.  Still  the  greater  muscular 
powers  of  their  antagonists  must  have  prevailed  (for  if 
the  women  were  strong  in  those  days  the  proportions 
were  still  kept,  and  the  men  were  far  stronger),  had 
not  their  cries  and  the  uproar  of  the  conflict  brought 
Pilon  and  his  comrades  to  the  rescue.  The  Burgun¬ 
dians  in  considerable  numbers  had  gained  the  wall, 
and  others  kept  rapidly  ascending,  slowly  pushing  back 
the  women,  furiously  as  they  fought  with  Jeanne  at 
their  head,  when  Pilon’s  charge  turned  the  scale,  and 
after  a  fierce  conflict  hand  to  hand,  men  and  women 
fighting  side  by  side,  the  enemies  were  hurled  from 
the  rampart,  and  their  ladders  drawn  up  by  the 
defenders,  to  secure  a  respite  for  such  time  at  least  as 
would  be  needed  to  bring  others.  A  short  pause 
ensuing,  the  men  endeavoured  to  persuade  the  women 
to  go  home — they  had  saved  the  city,  and  its  defence 
might  then  be  left  to  the  men  ;  but  their  blood  was  up, 
and  not  a  soul  would  leave.  We  can  imagine  all  the 
arguments  Pilon  used  to  induce  Jeanne  to  seek  a  place 
of  safety,  but  it  was  all  in  vain,  and  his  fellow-burghers 
found  their  sweethearts  and  wives  just  as  intractable. 
All  they  could  prevail  on  the  lasses  to  do  was  to  put  on 
their  corselets  and  steel  caps  over  their  dresses,  and  for 
the  rest  of  the  day  the  brave  fellows  fought  bare¬ 
headed  and  in  their  leather  jerkins. 

This  was  scarcely  effected  when  a  tremendous  uproar 
rose  at  the  Limagon  gate.  The  Burgundians,  under  the 
immediate  eye  of  the  duke,  who  had  now  come  up  with 
the  main  body  of  his  forces,  had  broken  down  the  gate, 
and  they  were  endeavouring  to  force  their  way  in  over 
the  bodies  of  their  opponents.  No  more  space  for 
talking  then.  Pilon  made  a  vain  attempt  to  get  his  men 
into  some  sort  of  order,  but  there  was  no  time — the 
women  were  indisciplinable,  and  unless  he  and  his  com¬ 
rades  would  incur  the  shame  of  letting  them  lead,  they 
had  to  start  as  they  stood.  Thus  mingled  together, 
men  and  women,  they  rushed  into  the  battle,  and  fought 
side  by  side,  Colin  and  Jeanne  leading. 

The  heavy  archway  rang  with  the  blows,  shouts,  and 
screams  of  the  combatants,  but  the  defenders  were 
slowly  forced  back,  despite  their  most  strenuous  exer¬ 
tions,  by  the  mere  weight  of  numbers.  In  her  terrible 
excitement,  Jeanne  fought  in  a  species  of  wild  forget¬ 
fulness  of  all  save  her  own  passionate  determination  to 
resist  to  the  death,  till  the  weight  of  Colin,  as  he  fell 
back,  struck  down  by  a  mace,  recalled  her  recollections. 
For  a  moment  she  stood  over  the  bleeding  body  of  her 
lover  as  though  stunned,  but  she  recovered  her  energies 
almost  instantly,  andstooping  amidst  the  clashing  weapons 
and  trampling  feet  of  friends  and  foes,  raised  him  in  her 
nervous  arms  and  carried  him  out  of  the  press. 

He  was  senseless,  but  still  breathing.  His  shoulder 
was  shattered  by  the  blow,  and  the  splintered  bone 
driven  deeply  into  the  flesh.  It  was  a  terrific  wound, 
but  not  necessarily  fatal.  All  her  cares  were  now  for 
him,  and  she  scarcely  heard  the  conflict  within  a  few 
yards  of  her.  It  was  only  when  he  recovered  conscious¬ 


ness  that  the  increasing  uproar  recalled  her  attention  to 
it,  and  she  was  dismayed  to  see  the  progress  made  by 
the  Burgundians.  The  archway  was  full  of  them,  and 
she  knew  well  that  all  would  be  lost  if  once  they  broke 
through,  and  the  town  be  given  up  to  all  the  outrages 
and  horrors  of  sack  and  pillage,  urged  on  by  one  of  the 
cruellest  monsters  of  that  cruel  age. 

Looking  round  her  in  the  bewilderment  of  dismay, 
her  eyes  fell  accidentally  on  a  great  stack  of  faggots  in 
a  woodseller’s  yard  close  by.  A  sudden  hope  rushed 
into  her  mind.  Carrying  Colin  into  his  own  house,  she 
left  him  in  the  care  of  her  mother,  and  calling  to  the 
women,  who  had  now  been  forced  out  of  the  fight  by 
fatigue  and  the  collapse  of  their  overwrought  energies, 
she  communicated  her  idea  to  them  in  half-a-dozen 
words.  In  an  instant  a  hundred  hands  were  busy  tear¬ 
ing  down  the  stack  and  lighting  the  faggots.  The  dry 
light  wood  caught  fire  at  once,  and  hurrying  to  the 
battlements  they  cast  the  blazing  bundles  on  the  heads 
of  the  Burgundians.  Old  men  and  w'omen  and  children 
lent  their  assistance,  and  in  a  few  minutes  a  flaiaing 
stack,  as  high  as  a  house,  roared  before  the  gateway, 
effectually  cutting  short  the  advance  of  the  enemies. 
Those  already  in  the  portal  were  speedily  disposed  of, 
and  perished  to  a  man. 

The  duke  recalled  the  stormers,  and  waiting  grimly 
for  the  fire  to  burn  out,  brought  forward  a  heavy  column 
of  fresh  troops  to  rush  in  then  and  wreak  his  vengeance 
on  the  paltry  town  that  dared  to  set  his  power  at  de¬ 
fiance.  The  townsmen,  however,  improved  on  Jeanne’s 
expedient,  and  filled  the  archway  with  every  combustible 
thing  they  could  lay  their  hands  on — chairs,  tables,  bed¬ 
steads,  and  the  planks,  beams,  and  thatch  of  the  nearest 
houses.  The  gloomy  portal  became  a  glowing  furnace 
through  which  no  living  creature  could  pass  in  the 
course  of  half-an-hour,  the  red-hot  stones  here  and 
there  exploding  with  the  noise  of  cannon. 

The  duke  waited  till  late  in  the  afternoon,  in  the  ex¬ 
pectation  of  the  fire  burning  out,  but  the  burghers  fed 
it  constantly,  and  his  patience  failing,  he  ordered  a 
general  assault  on  the  wall  before  him.  This  time  there 
was  no  lack  of  ladders  of  sufficient  length,  and  the 
Burgundians  clambered  up  in  hundreds.  The  tired 
townsmen  manned  the  battlements  and  fought  in  despe¬ 
ration.  For  an  hour  they  made  good  the  defence,  but 
they  had  fought  since  morning,  and  their  physical  powers, 
however  great  their  spirit,  could  not  hold  out  for  ever. 
About  six  o’clock  a  great  shout  of  “  Noel !  Noel”  rose 
from  the  opposite  side  of  the  town,  and  the  garrison  of 
Noyon,  led  by  the  Sires  de  Laroche  and  de  Fontenailles, 
dashed  in  through  the  Paris  gate  to  their  relief.  They 
had  made  a  forced  march  of  thirty  miles,  and  without 
pausing  for  rest  or  refreshments  sprang  from  their  horses 
and  rushed  to  the  ramparts,  shouting  their  battle-cry  of 
“  Montjoie  !  St.  Denis  !” 

The  Burgundians  were  beaten  down,  and  the  duke 
withdrew  his  men  for  the  night  in  sullen  rage.  Directing 
the  fire  to  be  still  kept  up,  the  commanders  of  the 
Noyonese  caused  a  strong  barricade  of  stone  to  be  raised 
in  a  half-circle  behind  it,  the  ends  touching  the  wall,  so 
as  to  make  it  secure  in  the  event  of  a  regular  siege, 
which  their  knowledge  of  the  obstinate  vindictiveness  of 
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the  duke  led  them  to  expect.  They  were  not  deceived. 
He  determined  to  take  Beauvais  at  any  cost,  and  sent 
e-tafette  after  estafette  to  hurry  up  his  artillery.  He 
did  not,  however,  think  it  necessary  to  cross  the  river 
10  invent  the  town,  feeling  certain  of  forcing  his  way  in 
.;s  soon  as  a  breach  should  be  made. 

'rhe  consequence  of  this  over-confidence  was  that 
Bcrnivais  received  succour  from  all  quarters.  On  the 
eBrh  the  ISIurcchal  de  Rouhault,  Marquis  de  Gamaches, 
entered  the  city  with  five  hundred  men-at-arms.  On 
t!:e  29th  came  the  Marshal  of  Poitou,  the  Seneschals 
of  Carcasson  and  Toulon,  the  Sire  de  Farcy,  the  Pro¬ 
vost  of  Paris,  the  Bailly  of  Senlis,  with  their  forces, 
and  on  the  50th  the  garrison  of  Amiens  arrived.  The 
duke,  instead  of  the  few  hundred  burghers  of  a  little 
town,  and  Balagny’s  men-at-arms,  had  consequently 
an  army  commanded  by  the  most  experienced  generals 
of  France  before  him.  This  made  no  difference  in 
his  decision,  and  for  more  than  a  week  his  artillery 
battered  the  wall,  until  what  he  was  pleased  to  consider 
a  practical  breach  was  made.  The  assault  was  ordered 
for  the  morrow,  the  9th  July.  It  cost  him  fifteen 
hundred  of  his  boldest  men,  and  he  was  compelled  to 
order  the  retreat  to  be  sounded  himself.  He  did  not 
desist,  however,  but  till  the  2  2nd  used  every  effort  of 
force  and  stratagem  to  take  the  place,  and  failed.  On 
that  day  he  withdrew,  and  satiated  his  savage  fury  on 
the  open  country  along  the  line  of  his  retreat,  burning, 
it  is  said,  1 70  villages,  and  slaughtering  their  inhabitants, 
men,  women,  and  children.  It  was  the  turning-point  of 
his  fortunes.  His  headlong  fury  engaged  him  not  long 
afterwards  in  his  mad  attack  on  the  Swiss,  in  which  he 
met  with  disaster  after  disaster,  till  his  defeat  and  death 
before  Nancy. 

After  the  arrival  of  the  Noyonese  on  the  evening  of 
the  first  day  of  the  siege  (27th  June),  Jeanne  took  no 
further  part  in  the  defence.  She  had  done  enough,  for 
she  I'-ad  saved  the  town  from  destruction,  and  by  ren¬ 
dering  its  prolonged  resistance  possible,  had  kept  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy  so  long  before  its  gates  as  utterly 
to  disconcert  his  plans,  thereby  saving  all  the  north  of 
Fnince  from  invasion.  The  admiration  of  her  fellow- 
citizens,  the  nobles,  and  men-at-arms  of  the  auxiliaries 
was  enthusiastic,  and  when  the  knowledge  of  her  and 


Pilon’s  deeds  reached  Louis  XL,  he  was  not  slow  in 
evincing  his  gratitude  to  them  and  their  fellow-citizens. 
By  a  royal  decree  he  granted  to  the  burghers  of  Beau¬ 
vais  and  their  descendants  the  privilege  of  holding  fiefs 
in  noble  tenor,  with  exemption  from  service  in  the  arriere 
hail,  that  of  the  free  election  of  their  mayors  and  coun¬ 
cillors,  and  of  assembling  in  public  meeting  at  such 
times  as  they  should  choose  to  deliberate  on  their  affairs, 
together  with  exemption  of  the  city  from  all  royal  taxes 
and  imposts  whatever,  for  all  time  to  come.  The 
women  of  the  town  were  not  forgotten.  In  memory  of 
their  gallant  service,  it  was  decrt>ed  they  should  have 
the  privilege  of  walking  before  the  men  and  immediately 
after  the  clergy  in  all  religious  processions,  and  enjoy 
the  important  right  of  disposing  of  their  hands  as  they 
should  see  fit,  without  reference  to  the  wishes  of  any 
clerical  or  lay  feudatory  or  functionary,  and  also  of 
wearing  on  and  after  their  wedding-day  whatever  gar¬ 
ments  or  ornaments  they  should  like,  unamenable  to  any 
sumptuary  laws  then  or  thereafter  to  be  enacted.  Finally, 
he  presented  a  silver  statue  of  herself  to  St.  Agradesme, 
and  ordeied  the  Burgundian  standard,  captured  by 
Jeanne,  to  be  preserved  in  the  cathedral  in  memory  of 
her  heroism. 

Colin  slowly  recovered,  under  the  devoted  care  of 
Jeanne  Hachette,  as  she  was  now  and  thenceforward 
called,  from  the  weapon  she  had  so  fearlessly  used,  and 
they  were  married  at  the  king’s  expense  as  soon  as  his 
health  was  fully  established,  with  a  mighty  rejoicing  of 
all  the  town-folks.  The  decree  permitting  the  burghers  to 
hold  noble  fiefs  at  once  placed  Colin  in  possession  of  his 
uncle’s  inheritance,  so  no  lack  of  this  world’s  good  came 
to  trouble  their  after  years.  Several  of  the  noblest  families 
of  the  north  of  France  boast  their  descent  from  them. 

One  word  in  conclusion.  Let  us  not  be  supposed  to 
share  Colin’s  admiration  of  the  character  of  Louis  XL, 
but  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  he  was,  during  his  life, 
the  most  popular  of  the  kings  of  France  with  the 
burghers  and  peasants,  as  it  was  his  settled  policy  to 
depress  the  higher  and  raise  the  lower  orders  of  the 
country.  Unquestionably  he  did  much  good  in  this, 
and  deserved  the  gratitude  of  those  orders ;  but  this 
does  not  remove  from  his  memory  the  stain  of  his  piti¬ 
less  cruelty  and  revolting  duplicity  in  all  else. 


WAX  FLOWER  MAKING. 


The  art  of  modelling  flow'ers  and  fruit  in  wax,  which 
was  sedulously  practised  by  the  grandmothers  of  this 
generation,  has  until  within  the  last  year  been  almost 
reckoned  among  the  lost  arts  by  this  generation  of 
Englishwomen.  A  taste  for  modelling  has,  however, 
again  sprung  into  being,  and  ladies  are  becoming  anxious 
to  acquire  facility  in  repeating  the  forms  cf  their  floral 
favourites. 

Lessons  in  the  art  of  modelling  are  almost  imperative 
on  those  who  are  entirely  ignorant  of  the  rudiments  of 
this  graceful  work,  but  even  beginners  will  profit  by 
studying  a  small  brochure  on  the  subject  by  Mrs.  A.  M. 


Williams.  This  little  volume  is  entitled  IFax  Floiver 
Modelling  Made  Easy.  It  gives  the  practical  principles  of 
modelling  and  colouring  flowers  in  wax,  gives  an  exact  ac¬ 
count  of  all  processes,  and  several  valuable  hints  on  the 
economical  preparation  of  the  flowers  ;  a  select  list  and 
description  of  flowers  suitable  as  w-ax  models  is  also  given, 
and  a  glossary  of  botanical  terms  used  in  the  pages,  a 
glossary  so  clearly  written  as  to  be  very  useful  to  ama¬ 
teur  gardeners  as  well  as  to  wax  flower  modellers.  The 
description  of  each  flower  is  most  carefully  written,  and 
the  accuracy  of  detail  given  with  a  clearness  that  might 
well  be  copied  by  more  pretentious  works  on  the  subject 
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BERTHOLD  AUERBACH. 

IN  TWO  PARTS. — II. 


The  village  tales  of  the  later  period  have  become 
comparatively  better  known,  at  least  out  of  Germany, 
by  reason  of  their  greater  length,  and  one,  On  the  Heights, 
by  its  superior  merit.  In  point  of  general  character  and 
tendency,  no  difference  can  be  made  between  the  sets. 
Barfiisselc,  or,  as  it  has  been  named  by  some  translators, 
Cinderella  of  the  Black  Forest,  appeared  in  1852,  and  has 
until  now  maintained  its  deserved  popularity.  The  plot 
is  easily  explained  by  the  English  title.  The  heroine, 
Annie,  is  the  Cinderella  of  the  tale,  a  poor  woodcutter’s 
daughter,  early  left  an  orphan,  together  with  her  brother 
Dami.  Her  life  at  first  falls  out  as  it  miglit  have  been 
expected,  a  little  charity  here,  a  little  cruelty  there,  but 
from  every  trial  she  issues  victorious.  She  lays  claim 
to  about  as  much  beauty  as  a  square-built  muscular 
Black  Forest  woman  under  favourable  circumstances  can 
boast,  but  she  is  very  good,  has  very  sound  principles, 
a  very  sweet  temper,  and  makes  herself  useful  wherever 
she  can.  She  is  a  little  too  philosophising  and  wise  for 
her  age  and  rank,  but  in  a  tale  that  is  perfectly  defensible, 
and  sounds  as  amusing  as  a  good  thing  said  by  a  for¬ 
ward  child  in  the  nursery.  \Ve  cannot  introduce  all  the 
characters  of  the  story,  Marianne,  Farmer  Rodel,  Land- 
fried,  &c.  INlany  of  our  readers  have  probably  become 
acquainted  with  them  already,  Dami,  Annie’s  brother, 
and  a  most  unfortunate  brother  until  quite  towards  the 
end,  plays  a  prominent  part  in  the  tale  as  the  means  of 
bringing  out  the  good  qualities  of  his  sister,  who  liberally 
assists  him  with  advice,  love,  and  means.  Kind  and 
obliging  to  every  one,  patient  in  trouble,  right-principled, 
and  gifted  with  all  the  qualities  that  a  maiden  of  the 
Black  Forest  might  pray  for,  she  rises  from  the  humble 
station  of  a  pauper  orphan,  by  the  stages  of  gooseherd 
and  maid,  to  the  exalted  rank  of  a  rich  peasant’s  wife, 
and  as  good  in  prosperity  as  she  is  rich,  and  as  she  has 
been  in  poverty.  Her  lover  being  sent  by  his  parents  to 
look  out  for  a  suitable  wife  among  the  daughters  of  the 
land,  with  an  abundance  of  good  advice  as  to  the  most 
desirable  party  by  the  hither,  and  as  to  the  bride’s  desir¬ 
able  qualities  by  the  mother,  meets  the  queen  of  his 
heart  as  maid  in  the  house  of  the  farmer  whose  daughter 
he  is  to  woo,  and  at  once  carries  off  Annie  in  the  manner 
of  the  mediaeval  knights,  on  his  own  horse.  A  little 
bit  of  intrigue  and  match-making  comes  very  natural. 
Old  Landfried,  the  lover’s  father,  finds  it  hard  at  first  to 
make  up  his  mind  to  sanction  the  match,  and  Annie,  like 
a  good  girl  as  she  is,  refuses  to  take  John  apparently  at 
an  unfair  advantage  and  marry  him  without  his  parents’ 
consent.  Her  wise  eloquence,  however,  gains  a  speedy 
victory  over  the  old  people’s  caste  prejudice — not  by 
persuasion,  but  by  the  declaration  of  sound  principles — 
and  the  tale  leaves  the  young  couple  full  of  happiness. 
Annie’s  experiences  are  of  course  the  heart  of  the  tale, 
and  the  other  incidents  are  grouped  around  them  with 
skill  and  grace.  The  pivot  on  which  the  plot  turns  is 
the  difference  of  rank  between  the  two,  an  idea  neither 


new  nor  original,  but  that  acquires  a  semblance  of 
novelty  by  being  laid  in  a  new  scene  where  to  drawing¬ 
room  readers  a  difference  of  rank  would  hardly  appear 
possible.  The  application  of  an  old  idea  to  new  sur¬ 
roundings  is  of  course  perfectly  legitimate.  Auerbach 
introduces  us  to  a  variety  of  scenes  and  sentiments  that 
must  be  even  ethnologically  interesting,  if  their  poetry  rails 
to  charm  ;  but  that  is  a  danger  we  need  not  fear.  The 
success  which  the  book  has  met  with  in  all  countries 
almost,  speaks  more  in  its  favour  than  any  panegyric 
from  a  critic  could  do.  Nothing  could  win  such  ap¬ 
plause  that  is  not  truly  natural  and  beautiful.  The  next 
tale  that  we  have  to  speak  of  is  feseph  in  the  Sn:u\ 
another  great  favourite  abroad  and  at  home.  The  plot 
itself  is  simple  and  touching,  and  the  capital  description  ’, 
of  country  life  and  country  characters  make  the  story 
still  more  interesting.  Joseph  is  the  illegitimate  child  of 
IVIartina,  the  daughter  of  old  Schilder  David,  a  wood¬ 
turner.  He  is  a  most  religious  old  man  of  unblemished 
character,  and  has  formerly  taken  great  pride  in  hi", 
daughter’s  good  principles  and  promising  talents.  The 
shock  produced  by  the  news  of  Joseph’s  birth  is  terrible, 
and  David  is  near  murdering  his  dishonoured  child.  The 
parson,  howevei,  interferes, and  brings  the  old  man  round 
not  only  to  pardon  but  even  to  love  his  daughter  and  her 
illegitimate  offspring,  and  to  be  paternally  solicitous  for 
their  welfare.  The  struggle  between  the  father’s  love 
and  his  sense  of  shame  is  well  depicted.  The  parson, 
too,  and  his  wife  are  finely-drawn  characters  and  splen¬ 
did  types  of  their  class.  Joseph’s  father  is  Adam,  son  of 
old  Rdttmann  and  his  termagant  wife,  named,  agreeable 
to  German  village  custom,  the  Rdttmannin.  He  i:. 
faithfully  attached  to  Martina,  but  neither  his  father  nor 
much  less  his  mother  will  hear  of  his  marrying  the 
penniless  girl ;  they  keep  him  so  close  a  prisoner  that 
he  finds  it  impossible  even  to  see  her.  By  his  parents 
he  is  betrothed  to  Tony,  the  miller’s  daughter,  and  ir. 
about  to  be  married  to  her  against  his  will.  In  the  night 
preceding  this  unnatural  wedding  the  complication  reaches 
its  climax.  Adam  is  sent  to  make  love  to  Tony,  but 
forgetting  himself,  talks  to  her  of  her  rival  and  his 
faithful  attachment  to  her,  and  at  last  wins  his  bride, 
who  is  a  good  girl  at  heart,  over  to  his  scheme  ot 
secretly  marrying  Martina.  Her  consent  secured,  he 
sets  out  on  his  nocturnal  expedition,  the  object  of  which 
Tony  fiiithfully  conceals  from  Rdttmannin,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  latter’s  eager  inquisitiveness. 

In  a  thick  winter  night,  with  a  plentiful  fall  of  snow 
— which  gives  the  title  to  the  book — Adam  hurries  over 
to  Martina’s  village,  through  the  wood.  He  finds 
Martina  sooner  than  he  expected.  Joseph  had  disap¬ 
peared,  and  it  was  too  plainly  evident  that  he  had  gone 
to  that  dangerous  wood,  where  few  ventured,  even  in 
broad  daylight,  unarmed.  To  add  to  the  perils  of  .the 
forest,  a  wolf  had  been  traced  there,  and  what  if  he 
were  to  fall  in  with  the  bov  I  Joseph  has  duii.ig  his 
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whole  little  life  discovered  an  almost  unaccountable 
longing  to  see  his  father,  and,  like  a  second  Japhet,  has 
gone  out  in  search  of  him.  Adam  hears  him  cry  “  Father” 
in  the  wood,  but  takes  the  sound  for  a  creation  of  his 
excited  imagination ;  immediately  after  he  meets  the 
dreadful  wolf,  and,  with  the  heroism  of  David,  slays 
him  with  his  stick.  Martina  has  in  the  meantime  alarmed 
the  village,  and  she  and  her  boy  being,  on  the  whole, 
favourites  with  the  villagers,  notwithstanding  some  little 
jokes  made  at  the  expense  of  Joseph’s  birth,  a  number 
of  men,  with  Martina  and  Schilder  David  at  their  head, 
proceed  in  search  of  Joseph.  This  progress  through 
the  wood  is  the  crowning  part  of  the  whole  volume. 
Martina’s  grief  and  excitement,  Schilder  David’s  curiosity, 
amd  the  Black  Foresters’  good-natured  solicitude,  are 
combined  with  the  incidents  of  the  search  to  a  picture 
of  perfect  beauty.  They  find  Adam  with  the  dead  wolf 
at  his  feet — the  wolf  who,  Martina  persuades  herself,  has 
devoured  her  child.  Though  this  fear  proves  ground¬ 
less,  Joseph  has  met  hardly  less  formidable  a  foe  in  the 
fierce  Rbttmannin,  whose  joy  at  getting  the  troublesome 
boy  standing  between  her  plans  and  her  son’s  affections 
into  her  power,  may  be  imagined.  Again  it  is  Tony 
who  interposes,  and  saves  little  Joseph.  In  the  mean¬ 
time  Schilder  David  falls  in  with  Rottmann  and  has  a 
fierce  combat  with  him.  The  result  is  that  Rottmann 
agrees  to  Adam’s  marriage  with  blartina.  His  wife  will 
not  hear  of  it,  but  that  does  not  prevent  the  parson  from 
marrying  the  young  and  faithful  couple  at  once,  to  make 
an  end  of  the  dispute.  The  plot  is  original,  and  at  the 
same  time  so  natural  that  it  might  have  happened  in  a 
German  mountain  country  any  day.  Few  passages  in 
modern  novels  will  surpass  in  beauty  of  description  and 
excitement  the  villagers’  expedition  through  the  wood. 

The  plot  of  Edelweiss ;  or,  as  it  is  called  in  its  English 
translation.  The  Clockmaker,  is  as  simple,  but  hardly  as 
natural  as  the  last.  The  telling  and  the  good  descrip¬ 
tion  of  Black  Forest  life  constitute  its  great  attractions. 
“  Edelw'ciss  ”  signifies  an  Alpine  plant,  gnaphalium  leonto- 
pzdium,  or  lesntopedium  Alpinum,  growing  only  on  steep 
and  high  mountain  sides,  rarely  accessible  ;  its  scarcity, 
and  the  danger  attending  the  plucking  of  it,  make  it  to 
be  highly  prized  by  the  mountaineers,  who  superstitiously 
attribute  to  it  miraculous  powers.  Travellers  in  the 
Alps  will  remember  the  plant,  as  it  is  a  favourite  with 
tourists.  Transplanted  into  cultivated  land  it  loses  the 
peculiarity  of  its  white  colour.  The  tale  turns  rather  un¬ 
naturally  on  the  supposed  virtue  of  this  The 

English  title  explains  the  hero  of  the  tale  to  be  a  maker 
of  those  famous  Black  Forest  clocks  which  mark  the 
time  for  many  a  German  household  from  the  Alps  up  to 
the  shores  of  the  Baltic.  The  story  does  not  begin  in  a 
very  hopeful  strain.  The  clockmaker,  Lenz,  a  well- 
brought-up,  but  simple,  quiet,  plodding,  hard-working 
sort  of  man,  finds  himself  most  unhappily  wedded  to 
Annele,  a  gay,  enterprising  young  woman  brought  up  in 
an  inn,  and  pining  for  the  amusements  of  her  former 
life,  with  plenty  of  change  and  excitement.  The  result 
is,  they  quarrel.  Lenz  is  unfortunate  in  business  as  in 
wedlock  ;  he  loses,  he  good-naturedly  becomes  surety 
for  friends,  and  loses  still  more ;  finally,  his  father-in- 
law  is  ruined  and  he  himself  is  completely  impoverished. 


Among  his  various  good  qualities  Lenz  owns  that  of 
being  a  faithful  observer  of  the  fifth  commandment, 
venerating  especially  his  mother,  like  a  saint.  From  her 
he  has  received  a  bunch  of  gnaphalium  to  preserve  as  a 
household  treasure  which  is  to  protect  him  from  all 
misfortune.  With  a  faith  that,  under  the  circumstances, 
appears  meritorious,  as  the  talisman’s  miraculous  pro¬ 
perties  had  been  unsatisfactorily  tested  by  his  pecu¬ 
niary  ruin  and  his  unhappy  marriage,  Lenz  obeys  his 
mother’s  injunctions,  and  assigns  to  the  bunch  of  gna- 
phalium  the  place  of  honour  in  his  dwelling-room.  His 
mother-worship  gains  him  no  favour  with  his  wife ; 
after  ridiculing  it  repeatedly,  in  a  very  bad  quarrel  she 
throws  the  gnaphalium  out  of  window.  This  makes 
Lenz  furious  ;  in  his  excitement  and  rage  he  wishes  to 
kill  himself ;  just  as  he  is  about  to  do  so  an  avalanche 
rushes  down  the  hill  and  buries  the  house  in  snow.  The 
surprise  and  prospect  of  death  brings  Lenz  to  his  senses  ; 
it  soon  moves  Annele  also  to  repentance  ;  imploring  her 
husband’s  pardon,  she  vows  to  amend  if  saved  from  the 
present  danger.  Her  prayers  are  heard  ;  the  couple  are 
saved  next  day,  and  with  the  ray  of  light  that  pierces  the 
snow  better  days  dawn  upon  the  poor  clockmaker.  That 
all  should  turn  out  satisfactorily,  gnaphalium  is  miracu¬ 
lously  found  under  the  snow  and  restored  to  its  place  of 
honour.  The  fright  has  bleached  Annele’s  hair,  and  this 
fact,  and  the  connection  the  event  has  with  the  bunch  of 
gnaphalium,  procures  her  for  the  rest  of  her  life  the  popular 
epithet  of  “  Edelweiss  ”  (literally  noble-white). 

On  the  Heights  has  been  unanimously  acknowledged 
as  the  best  novel  that  Auerbach  has  written.  The 
author  had  probably  become  aware  of  what  his  readers 
were  half  unconsciously  feeling — viz.,  that  nothing  but 
village  tale  over  and  over  again,  varied  though  the  inci¬ 
dents  might  be,  must  become  tedious  in  the  end.  He 
has  accordingly  changed  his  design,  and  in  the  book 
now  before  us  introduces  his  favourite  writing  not  as 
the  principal  feature,  but  as  a  contrast,  the  better  to  set 
off  the  description  of  the  other  extreme  of  social  life — 
viz.,  life  at  court.  This  blending  of  the  two  invests 
the  book  with  an  amount  of  interest  that  the  others 
lack.  On  the  other  hand,  Auerbach  has  fallen  into  the 
national  error  of  spinning  it  out  to  unjustifiable  length, 
and  repeating  himself  in  several  instances.  Some  of  his 
translators  have  remedied  this  fault,  much  to  the 
improvement  of  the  novel.  The  tale  introduces  us  into 
one  of  the  regal  palaces  of  Germany,  and  the  plot 
turns  on  the  amour  of  the  king  and  Countess  Irma, 
one  of  the  ladies  at  court.  The  idea  is  an  old  one,  and 
one  that  has  been  frequently  employed  by  novelists, 
originally  by  semi-historic  writers,  and  later  by  the 
romancists,  who  borrowed  it  from  their  historic  bre¬ 
thren,  as  affording  them  exceptional  opportunities  for 
displaying  their  talents.  Auerbach  himself  has  turned 
it  to  account  once  before,  reduced  to  a  humbler  scale, 
in  The  Little  Barefoot.  Few  plots,  probably,  could 
exceed  in  romantic  interest  that  of  a  great  man’s  love 
for  a  girl  of  lower  rank,  and  when  the  great  man 
happens  to  be  a  king  or  a  prince,  the  effect  is  heightened 
by  the  practical  contradiction  of  his  absolute  liberty  and 
his  inability  to  indulge  his  most  powerful  passion.  In 
the  present  case  the  king  is  married,  and  Countess  Irma 
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is  one  of  the  queen’s  favourite  ladies.  The  happy 
birth  of  a  prince  is  expected,  and  this  is  made  the 
means  of  bringing  the  rural  element  into  palace  life.  A 
wet-nurse  has  to  be  found,  and  his  majesty’s  medical 
councillors  look  for  one  in  the  healthy  mountain  dis¬ 
tricts  ;  as  a  suitable  person  they  select  Walpurga,  the 
second  heroine  of  the  book.  The  author  dives  a  little 
too  deep  into  medical  details  in  the  talk  about  the 
nurse,  the  advice  given  her,  her  food,  &c.  It  must 
also  strike  readers  as  singular  that  she  should  be  a 
person  of  so  very  great  importance  at  court.  Perhaps 
this  may  be  explained  by  the  exercise  of  a  poet’s  legi¬ 
timate  privilege.  In  the  second  and  third  volumes 
Walpurga  comes  out  in  her  rustic  character,  and  proves, 
in  this  capacity,  one  of  Auerbach’s  greatest  successes.  It 
is  at  the  prince’s  cradle  that  the  king  first  discovers 
his  love  for  Irma,  and  Walpurga  is  the  first  to  detect  it; 
she  is  later  suspected  by  the  queen  of  making  herself 
serviceable  to  the  lovers,  but  that  is  a  charge  of  which 
she  is  eventually  acquitted.  Irma  admires  the  king  as 
much  as  she  is  admired  by  him,  and  fearing  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  constant  temptation,  obeys  the  dictates  of 
honour  by  leaving  the  court.  Her  father  is,  however, 
an  eccentric,  disagreeable,  democratic  old  count,  and 
makes  himself  so  unpleasant  to  her,  that  she  returns  to 
the  palace  resolved  to  brave  the  king’s  passionate  impor¬ 
tunities.  Her  resolution  proves  vain  ;  she  yields  to  his 
entreaties  and  the  voice  of  her  love,  and  enters  into  a 
secret  amour  with  him.  At  an  election,  for  which  the 
old  count  offers  himself  a  candidate,  her  disgrace  is 
disclosed  to  him,  and  by  the  shock  it  occasions  costs 
him  his  life  ;  his  last  act  is  a  curse  upon  his  daughter, 
which  drives  her  to  despair.  She  flies  from  home, 
determined  to  commit  suicide ;  she  passes  the  night 
among  the  rocks  and  woods,  where  her  loneliness 
exposes  her  to  an  insulting  attack  from  a  poacher,  from 
which  she  is  providentially  saved,  and  she  is  on  the 
point  of  plunging  into  the  lake,  when  Walpurga  comes 
to  her  rescue.  Like  a  modern  Hermione,  Irma  then 
resolves  to  retire  from  the  world,  giving  herself  out  to 
be  dead,  while  accepting  the  shelter  kindly  offered  her 
by  Walpurga,  in  the  farm  on  the  heights  purchased 
with  the  proceeds  of  the  latter’s  nurseship  at  court.  For 
the  sake  of  greater  variety,  Auerbach  introduces  a  gang 
of  gipsies,  one  among  whom  Irma’s  brother  loves.  The 
night  that  was  to  have  ended  his  sister’s  life,  but  fortu¬ 
nately  did  not,  by  a  miraculous  coincidence  proves  the 
death  night  of  his  gipsy  love.  Here  again  Auerbach 
may  be  charged  with  sacrificing  in  a  measure  the  natural 
for  the  sensational.  Otherwise  the  gipsies  serve  their 
purpose  perfectly  well,  greatly  enhancing  the  interest 
aroused  by  the  tale.  The  search  for  Irma,  after  we  know 
her  to  have  been  safely  carried  off,  is,  artistically,  a 
grave  offence  ;  either  the  author  ought  to  have  left  it  out 
altogether,  or  he  ought  to  have  related  it  before  the 
reader  knew  what  had  become  of  the  countess.  Irma’s 
life  on  the  heights  introduces  us  to  the  village  tale. 
Here  Walpurga  shines  as  a  rustic  star  of  the  first  order, 
and  all  the  little  incidents,  intrigues,  jealousies,  &c.,  of 
village  life  are  brought  in  most  successfully.  As 
Walpurga  shines,  Irma  recedes  from  the  prominent  rank 
she  first  held.  She  is  not  a  character  that  we  could 


admire,  however  much  she  enlisted  our  sympathy  in  the 
beginning.  The  readiness  with  which  she  on  a  former 
occasion  obeys  her  brother’s  advice  to  accept  the  inten- 
dant  Baron  Schbning,  whom  she  has  just  refused,  and 
to  accept  him  only  as  a  me.ins  of  covering  her  shame, 
the  forwardness  with  which  she  makes  overtures  to  him 
in  order  to  induce  him  to  renew  his  suit,  degrades  the 
countess  from  the  height  to  which  the  author  had 
desired  to  raise  her,  and  her  subsequent  refusal  of  the 
honest  Colonel  Bronnen,  because  she  knows  him  to 
be  ignorant  of  her  disgrace,  and  docs  not  wish  to 
deceive  him,  makes  the  contradictoriness  of  her  views 
only  more  absurd,  without  reinstating  her  in  our  good 
opinion.  On  the  heights  she  plays  the  part  of  a  pan¬ 
theistic  Magdalen,  a  character,  interesting  though  it  may 
be  to  the  author,  very  little  so  to  the  reader.  Shortly 
before  her  death,  Irma  reveals  herself  to  the  queen 
whom  she  has  wronged,  but  who  charitably  forgives 
her  and  hurries  to  her  death-bed  te  bring  her  consola¬ 
tion.  The  introduction  of  Irma’s  diary,  a  composition 
occupying  1 34  pages,  and  relating  facts  that  the  reader 
is  already  acquainted  with,  has  been  repeatedly  and 
justly  condemned  as  an  inadmissible  repetition.  Irma’s 
philosophical  reflections  are  sometimes  a  little  out  of 
place.  The  queen,  in  her  religious  and  forgiving 
charity,  and  many  of  the  subordinate  characters — for 
instance,  the  upright  Colonel  Bronnen,  Bruno,  the  son- 
in-law  of  an  ennobled  opera-dancer,  Thomas,  the 
bandit,  Baum,  the  footman,  are  well  drawn.  Altoge¬ 
ther  the  merits  of  the  book  considerably  outweigh  its 
faults  and  command  our  admiration,  as  they  have  gained 
that  of  the  author’s  countrymen. 

In  conclusion,  we  have  to  mention  some  writings  of 
Auerbach’s  that  we  judge  it  unnecessary  to  consider  at 
greater  length,  as  their  interest  is  confined  almost  exclu¬ 
sively  to  his  own  country  and  to  literary  students.  We 
have  already  referred  to  the  Works  and  Biography  of 
Spinoza.  A  book  of  the  religious  character  of  the  Ghetto, 
historically  preceding  it,  but  less  generally  important, 
appeared  in  1836,  entitled.  The  Jeius  and  Modern  Litera¬ 
ture,  pointing  out  the  influence  of  the  Jewish  race  on 
the  development  of  literature,  a  fact  that  we  have  dwelt 
upon  at  the  beginning  of  this  paper.  In  Schrift  und 
Volk,  Literature  and  the  People  (1846),  Auerbach  explains 
his  views  on  the  proper  character  of  popular  literature, 
i.e,,  literature  for  the  lower  classes  (a  task  for  which  he 
is  particularly  well  fitted),  and  considers  the  merits  of 
Hebei,  the  popular  German  poet.  The  following  years 
with  their  revolutionary  events  did  not  fail  to  draw  several 
political  writings  from  democratic  Auerbach’s  pen.  The 
author  at  that  time  took  part  in  the  Republican  move¬ 
ment  as  member  of  democratic  associations.  Diary  of 
Vienna,  from  Latourto  Windischgratz,  appearing  in  1849* 
is  one  of  these  political  writings.  The  tragedy  Andrew 
Hofer,  appearing  in  1850,  was  likewise  dictated  by 
patriotic  and  democratic  sentiments.  A  second  dra¬ 
matic  composition,  Der  Wahrspruch,  appeared  in  i860, 
not  of  a  poetical  but  rather  of  a  popular  character.  In 
neither  of  them  does  the  author  at  all  come  up  to  the 
excellence  peculiar  to  him  as  a  novelist.  In  German 
Evenings  Auerbach  assumes  the  character  ol  a  literary 
critic  ;  his  essays  on  leading  literary  and  philosophical 
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men  of  Germany  are  written  in  a  popular  style,  com¬ 
bining  much  judgment  and  instruction  with  an  amusing 
delivery.  They  are  not  always  quite  in  harmony  with 
the  accepted  decisions  of  the  literary  world,  not,  for 
instance,  in  the  censure  passed  on  Jean  Paul,  one  of  the 
greatest  authors  that  Germany  has  ever  owned,  as  anti¬ 
quated.  Besides  German  authors,  Auerbach  in  his 
Evemngs  considers  Moliere,  Goldsmith,  Sainte  Pierre, 
and  adds  reflections  on  German  popular  ballads,  all 
written  in  an  easy  style  and  with  sound  critical  judg¬ 
ment.  As  a  supplement  to  this  critical  work  Auerbach 
published  in  i86l  a  book  on  Gbthe,  which  has  been 
likewise  received  with  favour. 

To  popularise  popular  novels  and  village  tales  still 
more,  and  thus  to  cultivate  his  talent  for  this  speciality 
of  literature,  Auerbach,  in  1845  and  again  in  1858, 
undertook  the  publication  of  an  annual  popular  almanac, 
which  was  to  contain  short,  amusing,  and  often  instruc¬ 
tive  novels  of  his  favourite  class.  These  almanacs  have 
become  quite  an  institution  in  Germany,  quite  as  much 
if  not  more  so  than  our  best  annuals.  They  are  in¬ 


tended  chiefly  for  the  middle  and  even  the  lower  classes, 
and  the  stories  published  in  them  are  written  in  a  style 
most  suitable  to  this  class  of  readers.  The  tales  are  all 
of  them  short,  such  as  a  man  could  read  to  his  family 
on  a  winter  evening,  or  at  most  in  two.  Some  of  the 
plots  are  taken  from  history,  most  of  them  from  humble 
life,  or  at  least  made  intelligent  to  humble  minds.  The 
first  series  appeared  in  1845,  and  were  continued  until 
1848,  the  second  appear  since  1858.  Writing  for  the 
people  is  not  the  most  glorious  branch  of  literature,  but 
it  is  as  useful  as  any  other,  and  perhaps  more  charitable. 
Few  writers  have  the  gilt  of  bringing  down  their  in¬ 
tellect  to  that  of  the  less  educated  but  most  numerous 
class  of  their  fellow-countrymen,  and  such  as  do  deserve 
the  acknowledgment  of  the  community  for  gradually 
raising  the  vulgar  mind  to  a  level  which  brings  the  more 
scientific  writings  within  its  reach.  For  this  exercise  of 
his  talent,  for  his  masterly  description  of  country  life, 
and  for  his  beneficial  influence  on  the  regeneration  of 
national  literature,  Germany  will  ever  owe  a  debt  of 
gratitude  to  its  popular  author,  Berthold  Auerbach 
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THAVE  before  me  a  ladies’  magazine  and  fashion 
book  for  March,  1807,  and  I  begin  with  the  adver¬ 
tisements. 

There  is  a  new  novel  about  to  be  issued  by  the 
Minerva  Press,  written  by  Mrs.  Roche,  in  five  large 
volumes,  and  entitled,  “  The  Discarded  Son,  or  the 
Haunt  of  the  Banditti.”  Orme,  of  Bond-street,  has 
brought  out  a  new  work  on  the  Russian  army,  illus¬ 
trated  by  numerous  engravings  from  original  drawings 
“done  on  the  spot.”  There  is  also  just  completed, 
under  the  patronage  of  His  Majesty  and  the  Royal 
Family,  a  book  of  Oriental  Field  Sports,  published  in 
twenty  numbers,  at  a  guinea  each.  There  is  a 
Juvenile  Journal,  edited  by  Mrs.  Cockle  and  dedicated 
to  Lady  Eden.  There  is  a  seven-shilling  Cookery  Book, 
“formed  upon  principles  of  economy  and  adapted  to 
the  use  of  private  families  it  is  stated  to  be  the 
genuine  work  of  a  lady.” 

So  much  for  our  literature. 

Mrs.  Millard,  of  the  corner  of  Southampton-street, 
Strand,  calls  attention  to  her  “  Saloon  of  Fashion,” 
where  Mrs.  M.  “  flatters  herself” — a  strong  admission — 
“  that  every  article  submitted  to  the  votaries  of  fashion 
will  be  found  to  be  unique.” 

J.  J.  Bowring  and  Co.,  Bond-street,  Lacemen,  take 
the  opportunity  of  returning  thanks  to  their  numerous 
friends  and  the  public  for  the  great  support  they  have 
afforded  them,  and  to  assure  them  it  is  their  Determina¬ 
tion  to  pursue  that  Mode  of  transacting  Business  which 
has  already  gained  them  so  large  a  Share  of  Publick 
Favour. 

This  seems  prudent  policy  on  Bowring’s  part,  but 
perh.rps  unnecessary  to  mention. 


Mr.  Prince,  Dentist,  of  Oxford-street,  is  prepared  to 
place  Human  Teeth  to  Stumps,  and  to  supply  from  one 
to  a  whole  set  on  reasonable  terms.  He  has  Paste 
Pearls  in  half-guinea  and  guinea  boxes,  which  will 
effectually  conceal  decayed  teeth,  and  he  can  supply,  at 
ten-and-sixpence  a  bottle,  a  Tincture  which  is  the  only 
article  that  can  make  loose  teeth  firm  ;  he  has  a  Mush¬ 
room  Essence  which  will  cure  the  worst  of  Toothache, 
a  Cherry  Paste  to  give  colour  to  the  gums,  and  a  Lotioii 
to  sweeten  the  breath. 

Mr.  Prince,  however,  has  an  opponent  in  M.  Faleur, 
who  “  respectfully  accommodates  the  public  ”  with 
Artificial  Teeth,  and  thereby  “  the  voice  resumes  its 
charming  powers  of  tone  and  varieties  of  modulation, 
and  the  harmony  of  the  features  are  again  restored  to 
the  grace  which  nature  gave  them.” 

Why,  with  such  offers  we  may  be  beautiful  for 
ever,  especially  if  we  do  not  forget  the  “  Royal  Almond 
Compound,”  that  will  preserve  the  delicacy  of  the  skin, 
render  the  hands  and  arms  soft,  and  “  clear  of  the 
most  minute  Harshness.”  Accompanied  by  Cream  of 
Roses,  its  effects  on  the  bloom  and  beauties  of  the  com¬ 
plexion  are  marvellous. 

Prince’s  Russia  Oil — used  by  the  Royal  Family  and 
Ladies  of  the  First  Circle — is  warranted  to  preserve  and 
to  strengthen  the  hair  and  prevent  its  turning  grey. 
Several  Gentlemen  who  have  been  entirely  bald  for 
years  have  had  their  heads  completely  covered  with  a 
good  crop  after  using  the  oil  three  months. 

Balsam  or  Liquorice,  invaluable  in  instances  of  Asthma, 
Consumption,  Hooping  Cough,  Cold,  &c.,  is  “  univer¬ 
sally  known  to  the  Nobility  and  Gentry,  who  are  cverj 
•winter  cured  by  it  in  the  most  deplorable  cases.” 
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Mrs.  Collins,  of  Bond-street,  Milliner  and  Dress 
Maker  to  Her  Royal  Highness  the  Duchess  of  York, 
has  invented  “a  most  beautiful”  new  hat,  “totally 
different  from  what  has  ever  been  seen  or  thought  of 
it  is  described  as  chapeau  a  la  Diane. 

Leaving  the  advertising  sheets,  which  contain  the 
prospectus  of  a  new  company  for  lighting  the  streets  by 
coke  ga's,  we  come  to  the  correspondence,  in  which  the 
proprietors  announce  their  intention  of  rendering  their 
magazine  even  more  acceptable  than  it  has  been  already, 
and  lead  the  readers  to  suppose  that  a  great  additional 
outlay  will  be  involved. 

“  Verses  to  a  lady  with  a  pocket-book  ”  are  under 
consideration.  “A  Poet  in  Distress  ”  would  occupy 
too  much  space.  The  “  very  ingenious  and  liberal 
correspondent  from  Cambridge”  is  sincerely  thanked. 
“  We  are  not  eager  to  make  friendship  with  Antaeus'.' 
“  Edward’s  verses  arc  more  pious  that  poetical.”  If 
B.  B.  will  call  at  the  office  he  will  receive  an  answer  ; 
his  “  Mary  ”  is  not  destitute  of  merit. 

The  magazine  itself  begins  —not  with  a  story,  but 
with  a  biographical  sketch  of  His  Late  Royal  Highness 
Prince  William  Henry,  Duke  of  Gloucester.  As  to  the 
duke,  he  appears  to  have  done  nothing,  except  to  hold 
the  rangership  of  Hampton  Court,  a  colonelcy,  and  a 
grant  of  1 2,000  per  annum  ;  but  of  course  his  death 
excited  universal  regret,  and  his  son  and  successor, 
“  with  a  filial  reverence  which  must  ever  add  honour 
to  his  character,”  attended  his  father’s  funeral. 

We  have  next  in  order  part  of  a  continuous  History 
of  the  Hindu  Nation  ;  then  An  Encuiry  into  the  Society 
and  Manners  of  Lapland.  In  this  la'.ter  paper  we  learn, 
among  other  matters  in  connection  with  marriage,  that 
when  a  young  Lap  goes  courting,  he  not  only  kisses 
his  mistress,  but  rubs  noses  with  her ;  on  every  visit 
he  brings  her  some  brandy  and  tobacco,  and  should  any 
difficulty  afterwards  arise  and  the  match  be  broken 
off,  the  father  of  the  young  lady  has  to  pay  for  all  the 
alcohol  and  narcotic  weed  which  have  been  given. 

On  the  whole,  the  articles  are  what  we  should  call 
“  prosy.”  The  element  of  fiction  is  but  scantily  intro¬ 
duced,  and  what  there  is  possesses  so  directly  a  didactic 
character,  that  it  .  leaves  the  impression  on  the  mind  of 
having  been  listening  to  a  very  dull  sermon.  “Horatiiis” 
supplies  a  paper  on  the  pronunciation  of  Aches,  and  con¬ 
clusively  concludes  that  it  should  be  divided  into  two 
syllables,  with  the  ch  sounded  soft.  There  are  some 
practical  hints  about  taking  impressions  from  coins  and 
medals,  together  with  “  Extracts  from  the  Common¬ 
place  Book  of  a  Man  of  Letters,” 

The  Original  Poetry  is  decidedlysuperior  to  that  which 
is  usually  found  in  magazines  of  fashion.  There  are 
some  highly  creditable  Lines  written  on  visiting  Wingfield 
Castle,  in  Suffolk ;  a  “  Comparison  on  reading  the  letters 
of  Lord  Chatham  to  his  Nephew,”  and  some  amatory 
verses  to  Anna  that  have  plainly  been  suggested  by  reading 
Thomas  Moore. 

Moore — i\\c Fashionable MagazinehvL?,  something  to  say 
of  his  late  poems,  and  a  few  words  to  offer  to  Mr.  Scott. 

In  Thomas  Moore,  Esq.,  the  Fashionable  Magazine 
recognises  talent,  but  stands  amazed  at  the  dreadful  prosti¬ 
tution  of  genius  ;  there  are  a  few  good  verses,  but  only 


a  few;  there  are  lines  and  sentences  which  defy  com¬ 
prehension  ;  some  of  the  imitations  are  pretty  and 
sprightly,  but  on  the  whole  there  is  a  jumbling  of 
metaphor  and  slips  in  grammar  which  make  Mr.  Moores 
reputation  very  shaky.  On  few  of  his  poems  can  the 
Fashionable  Magazine  commendi  him,  and  his  compositions 
generally  are  “  namby-pamby,”  and  sadly  overburdened 
with  doggrel  rhymes.  There  Thomas  Moore,  Esq., 
may  take  himself  off  and  make  room  for  Walter  Scott. 

The  critic  of  the  Fashionable  Magazine  is  very  indig¬ 
nant  with  Mr.  Scott  “  because,  with  a  genius  that  might 
have  honoured  and  improved  his  time,  he  has  written 
works  which  have  injured  and  degraded  it.”  Then 
again  Mr.  Scott  insists  on  expressing  himself  in  obsolete 
English  and  incorrect  metre.  The  book  immediately 
under  review  is  the  collection  of  “  Ballads  and  Lyrical 
Pieces,”  and  we  find  that  “  Glenfinlas”  abounds  with 
faults  which  are  infinitely  discreditable  to  the  Author  s' 
Schoolmaster.  We  are  told  that  in  -the  course  of  this 
“  very  ridiculous  story  several  good  lines  are  to  be  found, 
some,  indeed,  but  others  original  and  poetical.”^ 

The  “  Eve  of  St.  John”  suffers  a  good  deal  from  the 
critic,  who  makes  merry  over  the  little  foot-page,  “  ar 
boy  whose  only  extraordinary  characteristic  appears  to  be 
his  joint  possession  of  those  two  rarely  compatible  quali¬ 
ties — youth  and  tenderness  of  age.” 

“  Though  thou  art  young  and  tender  of  age, 

I  think  thou  art  true  to  me.” 

Metre  and  grammar  emanating  from  the  pen  of  this 
“  Gentleman  Poet”  are  alike  attacked  by  his  remorseless 
critic.  The  story  of  “  The  Grey  Brother”  he  takes  at 
first  for  a  burlesque,  and  finding  it  a  serious  poem, 
should  have  regarded  it  as  completely  beneath  contempt 
if  it  were  not  Mr.  Scott’s,  and  in  taking  leave  of  him, 
after  a  severe  lecture  on  false  quantities,  the  critic  en¬ 
couragingly  says,  “  We  shall  admire  Mr.  Scott  when, 
if  ever,  he  lays  aside  the  worst  of  all  affectation,  the- 
affectation  of  simplicity,  and  the  worst  of  all  systems, 
the  contempt  of  system.” 

Go  away,  Mr.  Scott,  and  be  forgotten  ! 

Following  on  our  Literary  Notices  we  come  to  Fine 
Arts,  and  there  we  find  that  the  Shakspeare  Gallery,  ia 
Pall-mall,  has  been  opened  for  the  Exhibition  of  the 
works  of  British  Artists.  The  present  collection  con¬ 
tains  three  hundred  and  seven  pictures,  and  among  the 
contributors  are  the  President  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
Sir  William  Beechey ;  Northcote,  Lawrence,  Opie,  West- 
all,  Stothard,  Singleton  Copley,  Reynolds,  and  other 
tolerably  well-known  men,  while  Bacon,  Nollekens,  and 
Flaxman  have  sent  some  sculpture.  The  art  critic  of 
the  Fashionable  Magazine  is  more  lenient  with  the  painters 
than  is  the  literary  critic  with  the  poets,  but  still  he  can; 
sec  capital  defects  here  and  there,  and  trounces  Mr. 
Westall  for  bad  likenesses  of  Louis  XIV.  and  James  II. 
Lawrence  gets  a  word  of  favour  for  his  portrait  of  Mr. 
Kemble  in  the  character  of  Hamlet.  The  model  of  the 
Nelson  monument  is  not  altogether  approved.  The 
critic  shakes  his  head  at  it,  he  objects  to  the  “  mere¬ 
tricious  ornaments  of  allegory,”  and  plainly  does  not 
think  Mr.  Bacon  quite  equal  to  the  work. 

Leaving  the  Picture  Gallery,  we  arrive  at  the  Play¬ 
house,  and  find  ourselves  in  Drury  Lane  Theatre  anaid 
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a  deafening  storm  of  Indignation.  A  new  five-act  comedy 
is  being  damned.  Our  own  critic  says  the  reason  is 
absence  of  interest  and  want  of  humour — two  bad  things 
in  a  comedy.  Here  are  Mrs.  Henry  Siddons,  Miss  Pope, 
old  Mathews,  Bannister,  Miss  Lee,  and  others,  all  doing 
their  best  to  stay  the  vengeance  of  the  gods — nothing 
can  avert  their  wrath,  the  manager  bows,  and  there  will 
be  no  Assignation  to-morrow  night. 

Tobin  has  brought  out  a  new  piece,  the  Curfenv.  Mr. 
EUiston  has  made  a  striking  character  of  a  feudal  lord  ; 
everybody  is  satisfied  ;  the  piece  may  live. 

At  Covent  Garden  the  great  successful  pantomime  of 
Mother  Goose  has  made  it  unnecessary  for  the  proprietors 
to  furnish  any  new  regale.  Grimaldi  still  continues  to 
delight  the  town  by  his  admirably  grotesque  exhibitions. 
In  addition,  however,  to  this,  a  play  called  the  Jealous 
Wife  has  been  produced  and  favourably  received,  with 
Mr.  Charles  Kemble  as  Young  Oakley,  Mrs.  Glover  as 
Mrs.  Oakley,  and  so  on. 

At  the  Opera,  Madame  Catalan!  is  delighting  crowded 
audiences.  She  is  a  young  actress,  and  has  been  guilty 
of  the  grave  fault  of  twice  disappointing  the  public  in 
a  month.  A  Mr.  Naldi  has  too  hastily  responded  to  an 
encore,  and  the  musical  critic  writes  him  down  “  a  vain 
buffoon.”  The  new  ballet  of  Ahire  continues  to  be 
very  attractive. 

Religiously  keeping  Lent,  oratorios  are  being  given 
every  Wednesday  and  Friday  at  Covent  Garden,  and 
Messrs.  Braham  and  Bellamy  and  Mrs.  Bland  are  par¬ 
ticularly  distinguishing  themselves.  The  critic  is  very 
hard  on  the  want  of  public  taste,  and  tells  us  they 
would  rather  hear  the  Battle  of  Mania  than  the  Messiah 
or  the  Creation.  The  music  they  want  is  the  tongs  ind 
the  bones. 

Suddenly  we  come  upon  Fashionable  Varieties,  and 
among  other  matters  are  furnished  with  an  account  of 
the  murder  of  Mr.  Steele  by  John  Holloway  and  Owen 
Haggerty,  and  details  of  the  horrible  accident  which 
occurred  at  their  execution,  and  by  which  no  less  th  in 
thirty  persons  were  trampled  to  death  !  Was  this  i 
Fashionable  Variety  ? 

Among  the  marriages  we  find  one  in  Sir  Robert 
Peel’s  family,  down  at  Manchester  ;  and  from  the  deaths 
we  learn  that  Miss  Tylney  Long  has  just  come  into  her 
enormous  fortune  in  the  seventeenth  year  of  her  age. 

Now  we  come  to  the  coloured  fashion  plates  and 
letterpress  descriptions  : — “  The  general  mildness  of  an 
unusually  fine  spring,  which  has  already  decked  vegeta¬ 
tion  with  the  budding  promise  of  luxuriant  verdure  has 
not,  however,  banished  from  the  fashionable  costumes 


their  cumbrous  draperies  and  heavy  ornaments ,  which  have 
so  recently  distinguished  the  prevailing  taste.”  This  and 
much  more  in  General  Observations  on  l.adies’  Dresses. 
The  dresses  in  the  Hyde  Park  promenade,  “  where 
beauty  and  fashion  deign  to  exhibit  their  combined 
attractions,”  were  composed  for  the  most  part  of  mantles 
and  pelisses  of  every  description  ;  robes  of  velvet  cloth 
and  twilled  sarsnet  continue  to  be  worn,  but  th'e  most 
fashionable  and  elegant  are  those  of  dove-coloured 
velvet,  worn  loose  and  open  in  front,  and  trimmed  with 
light  Chincheally  fur.  The  prevailing  headdresses  are 
composed  of  Agrippina  straw  hats,  tied  down  with  a 
silk  handkerchief,  and  trimmed  with  flowers  in  the  front. 

We  have  the  picture  of  an  elegant  walking-dress  ; — 
A  straw  gipsy  hat,  tied  down  with  a  white  silk  or  rich 
half  lace  handkerchief,  a  muslin  gown,  very  narrow  in 
width,  ornamented  with  knotted  work.  The  body  is 
made  quite  plain,  to  draw  tightly  round  the  bosom  and 
made  full  at  the  back.  The  scarf  should  be  of  light 
yellow  sarsnet  or  camel’s  hair,  richly  draped  at  the  ends 
with  various  colours,  and  so  worn  that  the  dress  may  be 
exposed ;  lilac  gloves  and  half-boots  of  kid,  together 
with  a  beautiful  white  down  muff,  complete  the  attire. 

For  full  dress  : — A  train  of  pale  blue  crape,  showered 
with  silver  spangles,  worn  over  a  white  satin  train  petti¬ 
coat,  with  a  narrow  silver  fringe  round  the  bottom  ;  the 
gown  is  made  with  only  one  sleeve,  which  is  on  the 
left  side,  and  to  confine  the  left  breast  fastened  under 
the  right  arm  with  silver  clasps  down  to  the  knee  ;  the 
petticoat  is  gathered  into  a  lace  body,  with  a  sleeve  of 
rich  white  lace  made  close  to  the  right  arm  ;  from  the 
middle  of  the  back  is  suspended  a  rich  pearl  necklace 
crossing  over  the  left  side  of  the  neck,  and  fastened  on 
the  body  of  the  dress  with  a  magnificent  pearl  brooch. 
QBrooches  are  no  longer  considered  fashionable  when 
worn  on  the  front  of  the  chest.]  A  pale  blue  satin  cap, 
richly  ornamented  with  silver  to  correspond  with  the 
dress ;  a  shroud  of  white  lace  suspended  from  the 
centre  of  the  cap,  with  a  rich  ornament  of  pearls,  flow¬ 
ing  over  the  whole  costume,  gives  it  a  most  beautiful 
effect.  White  kid  gloves  and  white  satin  shoes  com¬ 
plete  the  attire. 

Other  fashions  are  given  ;  then  we  have  a  semi-comic 
letter,  supposed  to  be  communicated  by  a  fashionable 
lady  ;  then  some  sporting  intelligence,  in  which  details 
are  given  of  a  cocking  match,  and  the  last  paragraph 
refers  to  a  foot  race  in  Hyde  Park,  in  which  one  Tom 
Francis  displayed  great  agility  and  won  the  wager. 

Thus  we  come  to  the  end  of  the  magazine  and  end 
of  the  article. 


TO  LOUIE. 


Oh  !  far  unmatch’d  in  brightness 
Is  that  sweet  smile  of  thine. 

Nor  saw  I  e’er  such  lightness 
As  in  thy  movements  shine. 

Thy  dazzling  beauty  gained  me. 
Without  a  single  chance 
That  fate  would  have  unchained  me. 
Once  fettered  by  thy  glance! 


And  time  has  fully  shown  me 
’Tis  vain  to  love  again ; 

I  can  be  happy  only 

While  true  thou  dost  remain. 

I  know  full  well  you  love  me 
More  than  the  world  beside. 
And  true  as  heaven’s  above  me. 
I’ll  win  thee  for  my  bride ! 
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PARIS  BEFORE,  DURING,  AND  AFTER  THE  SIEGE. 


I  EAGERLY  respond  to  your  request.  Monsieur 

G - ,  for  Paris  offers  a  very  curious  study  to  the 

observer,  and  as  it  has  now  become  the  focus  of  concern 
to  the  whole  world,  there  is  a  real  interest  in  knowing 
it  as  it  actually  was  at  two  very  different  periods  and 
such  as  it  is  now.  These  three  periods  are  not  more 
different  in  themselves  than  the  diverse  aspects  of  our 
dear  and  stricken  capital. 

What  was  Paris  last  year  ?  No  one  is  ignorant  that 
it  was  in  especial  the  metropolis  of  luxury,  carelessness, 
and  pleasure.  Every  one  strained  to  live  fast,  as  though 
aware  that  such  a  life  would  be  as  short  as  it  was 
merry,  and  in  bravado  assumed  the  silly  pride  of  racing 
to  the  end.  I  will  not  dwell,  then,  on  an  epoch  passed 
away  and  of  which  we  now  so  cruelly  expiate  the  faults, 
but  lead  you  with  me  into  our  dear  and  transfigured 
Paris. 

The  transformations  of  Brama  were  not  as  complete 
and  sudden  as  that  caused  by  the  invasion  of  the  bar¬ 
barians  who  have  besieged  us.  At  once  frivolity  gave 
place  to  gravity,  light-heartedness  to  valour,  carelessness 
to  resignation ;  with  hermit-like  austerity  the  Parisians 
submitted  to  the  numberless  privations  which  circum¬ 
stances  imposed  on  them.  We  lacked  everything,  and 
women  alone  can  understand  how  many  absolute  neces¬ 
sities  of  family  life  are  included  in  that  “  everything.” 
Well,  Paris  was  gay,  noisy,  and  animated  at  that  time  ; 
we  were  dying  with  hunger  it  is  true,  but  we  lived  on 
our  courage,  and  we  had  hope !  Now,  when  we  can 
eat  at  ease,  our  unhappy  Paris  is  dying.  It  is  pitiful  to 
see  :  the  men  are  haggard,  and  grief  is  stamped  on  the 
faces  of  all  the  women.  Add  to  this,  that  all  wear 
mourning,  or  at  least  the  darkest  colours,  to  instance 
the  absolute  rejection  of  all  appearance  of  luxury,  even 
by  the  most  opulent,  for  our  hearts  ate  crushed,  our 
souls  are  frozen,  and,  in  a  word,  hope  has  abandoned  us 
for  ever.  The  name  of  the  Prussians  alone  can  rouse 
us  now,  and  the  flash  of  hatred  that  then  sparkles  in 
all  cj’cs,  proves  what  a  terrible  monomania  our  cruel 
enemies  have  inspired  us  with,  and  foretells  what  will  be 
the  harvest  they  will  some  day  reap  for  all  their  villainies, 
villainies  so  refined,  that  the  bare  recital  of  them  would 
seem  exaggerated,  and  yet  fall  far  short  of  the  reality. 
Only  to  cite  one  instance  :  It  was  settled  that  during  the 
armistice  we  might  write  to  our  distant  dear  ones  and 
receive  their  letters,  but  our  enemies  exacted  that  our 
letters  should  be  open.  They  then  amused  themselves 
by  keeping  them  back  for  weeks,  and,  to  complete  the 
matter,  thinking,  no  doubt,  this  was  not  sufficiently  ex¬ 
asperating — I  know  not  why,  but  they  seem  to  make  a 
great  point  of  exasperating  us — they  still  further  amused 
themselves  by  changing  the  letters  and  placing  them  in 
envelopes  not  belonging  to  them.  Thus,  for  example, 
a  husband  who  has  been  long  deprived  of  news  of  his 
family,  received  a  letter  from  his  wife,  who  with  their 
children  had  retired  into  the  South.  He  recognised  the 
dear  handwriting  on  the  envelope,  pressed  it  to  his 


lips,  and  opened  the  joy-bearing  paper  with  a  palpitating 
heart  to  find  the  letter  of  a  stranger  in  no  way  concern¬ 
ing  him.  Think  of  his  disappointment  and  grief.  The 
Prussians  consider  this  very  funny  ;  it  may  perhaps  be 
called  so  in  their  country,  but  in  France  it  goes  by  a 
very  different  name. 

At  present  we  are  under  a  terrible  impression  from 
the  threatened  entry  of  our  enemies  into  Paris,  and  this 
painful  apprehension  increases  the  anxiety  into  which 
we  are  plunged.  It  seems  it  is  a  proud  satisfaction  they 
intend  to  give  themselves  before  returning  home.  More¬ 
over,  those  square-headed  fellows  look  upon  our  capital 
as  the  promised  land,  a  fantastic  Eldorado  heightened  by 
a  yet  more  fantastic  Mahommedan  paradise.  They  believe 
all  our  fountains  spout  champagne  wine,  and  that  all  the 
Parislenties  are  hour  'is  crossed  with  bayaderes,  eager  to 
rush  into  their  arms  and  crown  them  with  roses  and 
laurels,  &c.  If  they  do  enter  Paris,  what  a  disappoint¬ 
ment  awaits  them  !  Our  fountains  scarcely  let  fall  a  few 
drops  of  water,  and  le  demi-monde  is  in  a  very  feeble 
minority  here,  and  has,  no  doubt,  been  to  see  those  gentry 
at  Versailles.  All  respectable  women  will  keep  indoors 
as  on  a  day  of  mourning.  The  lower  orders  may  not, 
I  fear,  have  the  firmness  to  do  likewise,  for  though  the 
people  of  Paris  are  energetic,  brave,  and  resigned, 
though  it  knows  how  to  perish  of  hunger  without  com¬ 
plaint,  it  cannot  resist  the  pleasure  of  going  to  a  show, 
and  it  will  go  to  see  the  march  of  Prussians  along  our 
boulevards  as  it  would  go  to  see  the  procession  of  the 
Boeuf-gras,  of  which  it  has  been  deprived  this  year. 
It  would  look  at  it  as  a  new  masquerade  instead  of  the 
old  one,  that  is  all.  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  mock¬ 
ing  words  form  the  accompaniment  to  the  German 
music,  as  it  seeks  to  rouse  our  Parisian  echoes  with  the 
triumphant  strains  of  the  conqueror. 

All  the  shops,  too,  or  nearly  all  those  selling  objets  de 
luxe,  are  closed  ;  those  which  remain  exceptionally  open 
have  not  a  customer  ;  in  fine,  we  are  surrounded  with 
sadness,  grief,  and  misery  in  all  their  horrors.  The 
Prussians  may,  however,  find  one  consolation  in  their 
disappointment,  in  the  frightful  joy  of  saying,  “  All 
these  ruins,  all  these  disasters,  all  these  misfortunes  are 
our  work  !”  And  I  am  convinced  this  unholy  gratifica¬ 
tion  will  render  their  triumphal  march  very  agreeable  to 
them. 

Independently  of  the  houses  and  shops,  Paris  itself 
wears  the  saddest  aspect.  Its  streets,  once  so  brilliant, 
are  traversed  alone  by  bands  of  provincial  mobile  guards, 
whose  bearing  was  so  valiant  only  a  few  days  ago,  and 
who  now  idle  disarmed  along  the  streets,  regretting 
their  villages,  from  which  they  are  exiled  for  one  long 
month  more,  suffering  from  home  sickness  in  this  Paris 
which  they  came  to  defend  so  gallantly. 

It  is  piteous  to  see  the  soldiers  without  their  weapons, 
their  arms  hanging  idly,  yawning,  and  abjectly  wan¬ 
dering  about  our  streets  in  herds.  Their  appearance 
excites  no  hilarity,  but  fills  our  eyes  with  tears,  for  they 
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are  no  longer  the  merry  tourlouroux  (recruits)  enamoured 
of  the  village  lasses,  but  poor  fellows  who  look  at  you 
with  a  shame-faced  air,  as  though  our  disasters  were 
their  fault — the  fault  of  the  brave  lads  who  have  taught 
all  Europe  that  they  can  always  perform  great  deeds — 
when  they  are  well  commanded. 

The  poorer  portion  of  the  Garde  Nationale  still  wears 
the  uniform,  either  from  having  no  other  clothes  to  put 
on,  or  to  save  them,  if  they  are.  in  being,  by  wearing  out 
their  military  garments,  soiled  by  their  life  in  camp  ;  a 
soldierly  dress  not  calculated  to  remove  the  gloomy  im¬ 
pression  produced  by  the  soldiers  and  mobiles.  Add 
to  this,  our  once  most  fashionable  promenades,  as  the 
garden  of  the  Tuileries,  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  the 
Champs  Elysees,  &c.,  now  serve  for  drying-grounds, 
where  the  linen  washed  in  the  river  has  been  hung  out 
to  dry  ;  for,  during  the  siege,  the  washerwomen  disap¬ 
peared  for  want  of  water,  coal,  and  all  other  things 
requisite  for  carrying  on  their  business. 

In  addition  to  a  great  number  of  washerwomen,  the 
banks  of  the  Seine  are  dotted  with  our  unfortunate 
marines,  who,  like  troubled  souls  awaiting  old  Charon, 
dream  of  the  distant  sea  by  the  side  of  the  muddy  waters 
of  our  Parisian  river,  deploring  our  disasters,  which  they 
had  hoped  to  repair  by  their  valour.  Their  bronzed 
and  energetic  faces,  in  which  the  fire  of  battle  still 
burns,  are  good  to  see,  notwithstanding  the  grief  im¬ 
pressed  on  them,  for  they  recall  our  old  Gauls,  and 
their  blood  cannot  lie  ! 

Nothing  can  be  more  melancholy  than  the  interior  of 


the  houses  ;  even  the  children — the  few  who  remain  to 
us  ! — appear  to  comprehend  our  grief,  and  to  share  the 
general  mourning.  We  no  longer  hear  their  happy, 
joyous  laughter  ;  they  look  uneasily  at  their  parents,  as 
if  they  held  them  responsible  for  the  misfortunes  hover¬ 
ing  over  them.  Then  they  go  and  play  in  some  little 
corner,  as  quietly  as  if  they  feared  the  echo  of  their 
gaiety  might  be  heard.  Poor  dear  little  creatures  !  Can 
it  be  a  presentiment  of  what  the  f  uture  reserves  for  you, 
that  makes  you  so  patient  now  ? 

In  fine,  our  dear  Paris  is  dead — its  soul  has  passed 
away  !  And  it  was  so  animated,  so  ardent,  only  a  fort¬ 
night  ago.  Ah,  what  a  divine  gift  is  hope  !  But  God 
is  too  good  for  our  death  to  be  eternal,  and  we  shall  be 
born  anew  to  life  and  happiness.  This  beautiful  France 
has  too  great  resources  in  herself  for  it  to  be  otherwise. 
It  is  not,  however,  the  future  which  I  wish  to  paint 
for  you,  but  the  sad  and  too  painful  picture  of  the 
present. 

There  are  no  more  parties,  no  more  laughter,  no  more 
wit  even.  We  sadly  press  each  other’s  hands,  and  ex¬ 
change  a  few  words  in  broken  voices,  to  ask  tidings  of 
our  families,  and  if  we  are  going  to  leave,  and  then  we 
part. 

There  is  no  talk  of  art ;  people  scarcely  even  talk  of 
their  disasters,  so  general  is  the  ruin.  In  a  word,  there 
is  a  complete  prostration  of  body,  heart,  and  soul.  Such 
is  the  state  of  Paris  and  the  Parisians  in  this  painful  hour. 

CoMTESSE  DE  B. 

Paris,  1 8  Feb.,  1 87 1. 


LATER  FROM  PARIS. 


AS  deathlike  as  Paris  seems,  now  that  it  has  the  means 
of  living,  it  was  lifelike  when  dying  of  hunger. 
Gaiety  even  prevailed  then,  if  the  noisy  and  animated 
excitement  that  was  seen  alike  in  the  dwellings  and 
streets  can  be  called  gaiety. 

In  the  streets  were  to  be  seen  regiments  of  National 
Guards,  keeping  step  like  old  soldiers,  marching  gallantly 
with  sounding  clarions  to  the  ramparts,  and  often  still 
further,  proud  of  defending  our  dear  country  ;  or  else 
mobiles,  those  brave,  dear  moblots,  who  had  flocked  in 
from  the  provinces  to  the  succour  of  our  beautiful  Paris, 
some  marching  to  the  sound  of  the  immemorial  drum, 
others,  the  Bretons,  defiling  with  their  priest  at  their 
head,  singing  their  national  war-songs,  with  the  fleur- 
de-lys  or  the  tuft  of  ermine*  in  their  kepis,  without 
troubling  their  heads  whether  or  not  they  fought  in  the 
name  of  the  Republic,  because  they  knew  they  were 
fighting  for  France,  and  that  a  war  for  the  defence  of 
the  country  must  be  holy!  Again,  it  might  be  cannon, 
shining  new,  rumbling  towards  the  enemy,  all  of  them 
in  some  sort  our  offspring,  for  they  were  paid  for  with 
our  jewels,  our  savings,  and  often  with  our  privations, 
and  they  were  all  greeted  by  the  passers-by  with  a  smile 
on  the  lips  and  hope  in  the  heart,  for  it  was  easy  to  see 
we  could  conquer,  and  it  was  hoped  we  would.  Alas  ! 

•  The  arms  of  the  Duchy  of  Brittany  were— “  Erminois,  on  a  chief 
crcnelce  azure,  three  fleurs-de-lys,  or.” — Translator’s  Note. 


what  was  at  first  merely  a  suspicion,  grew  day  by  day 
into  a  cruel  reality.  If  Paris  has  been  conquered,  it  is 
that  some  one  so  willed  it.  Who  is  that  some  one  ?  I 
do  not  know  :  God  w'ill  judge  him  I  But  as  it  is  not 
of  that  we  are  speaking  now,  I  return  to  my  immediate 
subject  with  all  speed. 

The  streets  of  Paris  were  thus  enlivened,  if  not  with 
the  elegant  and  brilliant  crowd  that  filled  them  before 
the  war,  at  least  with  busy  people,  walking  fast*  and 
exchanging  smiles,  and  here  and  there,  especially  before 
the  mairies,  considerable  groups  were  collected,  in  the 
midst  of  which  somebody  would  be  speechifying,  telling 
the  news,  more  or  less  true,  or  reading  those,  more  or 
less  false,  placarded  by  our  government,  very  worthy  in 
this  respect  of  succeeding  the  illustrious  Palikao  of 
phantasmagorical  memory  I  Some  swallow'ed  these 
news  with  open  mouths,  others  discussed  or  denied  them, 
but  they  none  the  less  flashed  from  one  end  of  Paris  to 
the  other,  like  a  train  of  gunpowder. 

On  fine  days,  too,  there  were  people  in  the  streets  affect¬ 
ing  to  discover  in  the  sky  the  long-expected  and  long- 
desired  pigeons.  Numbers  walked  along  with  upturned 
faces,  and  the  smallest  sparrow  alighting  on  a  roof  was 
enlarged  by  hope,  till  the  crowd  assembling  before  the 
house  believed  it  contained  one  of  our  winged  couriers, 
charged  with  the  news  of  a  victory  promising  our  early 
deliverance.  Joy  would  sparkle  in  .all  eves,  everybody 
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would  shake  his  neighbour’s  hand,  whether  he  knew  him 
or  not,  it  is  so  sweet  to  share  hope !  Then  each  would 
hurry  home.  “  I  have  seen  a  pigeon  !  We  shall  have 
good  news,”  he  would  cry  from  the  threshold,  and  all 
the  evening  would  pass  in  trying  to  guess  the  good  tidings 
dropped  on  earth  from  the  skies. 

To  do  justice  to  everybody,  the  first  thought  of  all 
was  for  France,  the  first  hope  a  favourable  telegram 
from  Gambetta ;  then  afterwards  each  thought  of  his 
own  anxieties,  and  it  was  very  natural  he  should.  “  This 
pigeon  brings  the  news  perhaps  of  my  dear  children,” 
one  of  those  self-sacrificing  women  who  had  taken  their 
little  ones  to  their  parents  at  a  distance,  and  returned  to 
share  the  perils  of  their  husbands,  would  say,  with  a 
palpitating  heart.  “  It  brings  me  news  of  my  wife, 
perhaps,”  says  a  husband  who  had  been  forcibly  sepa¬ 
rated  from  his  wife.  Others  hoped  the  pigeon  brought 
them  tidings  of  their  parents  or  friends,  and  this  pleasing 
hope  rendered  the  evening  very  merry,  whether  passed 
in  the  family  circle  or  with  friends,  for  at  that  time  we 
had  evening  parties  still. 

The  men  conversed  of  the  ramparts,  marching  regi¬ 
ments — in  a  word,  of  Garde  Nationale  concerns  in  all 
points  of  view,  while  smoking  cigars  or  playing  bez.ique, 
or  even  whist,  over  which  the  obligatory  silence  was 
remarkable  by  its  absence.  The  women  during  the  time 
collected  round  a  table  to  work  for  the  wounded,  some 
making  lint,  others  bandages  or  splints,  &c.,  &c.,  and 
invariably  the  conversation  turned  on  kitchen  interests. 

“  What  have  you  eaten  to-day,  dear  friend  ?”  was  the 
first  thing  asked  a  new-comer. 

“  Oh,  I  had  a  rice  cake.” 

“  A  rice  cake  !”  broke  in  the  amazed  company-,  “  and 
wherever  did  you  get  butter,  milk,  and  eggs,  sorceress  ?” 

“  Butter,  eggs,  milk  !  Ah,  there  was  nothing  of  all 
that  in  my  cake,”  earnestly  replied  the  witness.  “  My 
cook  has  had  a  reteipt  for  doing  without  them  all,  given 
her  by  a  friend.” 

“  Ah,  you  ought  really  to  give  us  all  this  marvellous 
receipt  [’’exclaimed  in  chorus  the  feminine  Areopagites. 

This  being  at  once  promised,  another  hastened  to 
repay  the  obligation  by  saying — 

“  And  I  can  tell  you,  my  dears,  how  to  make  apple- 
fritters  without  apples.” 

“  Without  apples  !”  And  the  laugh  went  round,  till 
It  was  proved  by  A  plus  B  that  fritters,  called  “  siege- 
fritters,”  indistinguishably  resembling  those  of  apple, 
might  be  made  with  slices  of  bread  steeped  in  wine. 

Another  would  then  tell  of  having  eaten  meat-balls 
of  rat-flesh. 

“  As  good,”  she  said,  “  as  meat-balls  of  chicken.” 

Another  had  also  eaten  rat  roasted  and  seasoned  with 
lemon-juice,  which  she  affirmed  was  as  well  tasted  as 
quail  dressed  in  the  same  manner. 

For  I  must  tell  you  that  the  rats  achieved  a  great  suc¬ 
cess  for  a  time  ;  but  whether  some  old  Bismarck  Rata- 
pilis  spread  the  report  in  the  interest  of  his  subjects,  or 
that  it  was  the  truth,  a  terrible  rumour  got  abroad.  “  The 
rat  is  subject  to  trichinae,”  it  was  whispered,  and  this  was 
enough  to  make  every  one  leave  that  game  of  the  sewers 
to  the  cats  and  dogs. 

As  for  the  dogs,  they  had  as  brilliant  and  more  du¬ 


rable  success,  for,  marinaded,  dog  can  very  well  figure 
for  roebuck,  and  even  plain,  if  hung  for  a  week  till 
tender,  it  is  no  bad  substitute  for  a  leg  of  mutton,  roasted 
or  braised. 

But  the  perfection  of  this  sort  of  thing  was  to  eat  or 
to  have  eaten  elephant — not,  however,  on  account  of  its 
being  dear,  for  a  turkey  cost  loo  francs,  and  pullets  in 
the  same  proportion — but  because  influence  was  needed 
to  obtain  any,  and  consequently  as  much  pride  was 
drawn  from  tasting  the  enormous  animal  as  last  winter 
from  an  invitation  to  the  little  intimate  soirees  of  Eugenic 
Montijo,  then  our  Empress. 

But  you  must  understand  this  much-esteemed  viand 
is  most  detestable.  The  portions  that  were  roasted  were 
like  very  bad  and  very  tough  veal,  whilst  the  trunk,  the 
best  part  of  the  beast,  resembled  stale  calPs  head.  But 
still  to  say  one  has  eaten  elephant  is  a  distinction  in 
society  ;  so  you  see  that,  let  what  will  happen,  fashion 
rules  all  things  everywhere — in  France,  at  least. 

These  evening  parties  ended  early.  After  a  cup  of 
tea,  without  cream  or  bread  and  butter — absent  without 
leave — all  returned  home  about  ten  o’clock.  The  men 
had  to  fit  themselves  for  the  morrow’s  service  by  a  good 
night’s  rest,  and  the  women,  having  to  rise  very  early 
to  hunt  for  provisions,  were  not  sorry  to  creep  into  bed 
before  the  night  was  far  advanced.  So  the  gains  of  the 
dilFerent  games  were  handed  over  for  the  canteens,  or 
the  ambulances,  and  lanterns  were  lit — the  streets  of  Paris 
being  no  longer  lighted,  it  was  absolutely  necescary  to 
supply  the  defect — and  every  one  went  gaily  home  wish¬ 
ing  for  the  morrow,  which  they  expected  would  bring 
good  news,  for  hope  is  such  a  dear  companion  when  it 
shows  you  all  things  through  its  prism — alas  !  how 
often  only  to  deceive ! 

One  of  the  most  curious  epochs  of  the  siege  was  that 
of  New  Year’s  Day.  In  the  first  place,  the  ridiculous 
custom  of  sending  cards  was  suppressed.  Visits  were 
made  to  intimate  friends  alone — nothing  more  -,  but 
strange  was  the  assortment  of  gifts.  Instead  of  oranges 
— entirely  absent  then — kitchen  onions  or  potatoes, 
nicely  done  up  in  tissue-paper,  and — do  not  laugh — 
these  things  were  accepted  with  infinitely  more  plea¬ 
sure  than  oranges  ever  were,  both  for  their  scarcity  and 
on  account  of  their  usefulness  in  the  kitchen.  Instead 
of  candied  chestnuts,  absent  also,  tins  of  horse-jelly, 
prepared  by  Vefour,  for  making  soup,  were  presented. 
I  remember  the  almost  infantile  joy  of  a  friend  of  mine, 
a  very  rich  woman,  able  to  satisfy  all  her  caprices  in 
ordinary  times,  on  receiving  a  little  box  containing — 
guess  what — a  piece  of  Gruyere  cheese.  It  was  so 
nice  when  none  whatever  was  then  to  be  had  in  Paris. 

You  see,  therefore,  that  during  that  period  of  privation 
our  courage  was  very  real.  We  made  a  pleasure  of 
everything,  for  the  heart  needs  some  joy  to  live  upon, 
and  happiness  always  attends  the  accomplishment  of  a 
duty ;  all  felt  they  had  performed  theirs,  whilst  now 
we  suffer  without  any  means  of  relief,  for  every  one  is 
conscious  that  a  great  crime  has  been  committed  by  some 
one  among  us,  and  each  of  us  resolves  to  wear  mourn¬ 
ing  for  it,  and,  further,  is  not  an  entire  family  stricken 
by  the  dishonour  of  one  of  its  members  ? 

Paris,  28  Feb.  Comtesse  de  B. 
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A  SENSATION  NOVEL  IN  THREE  VOLUMES. 


This  title,  which  seems  portentous  as  to  the  length 
of  the  subject  it  prefixes,  is  only  the  name  of  the 
last  novelty  produced  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  German  Reed 
at  the  Gallery  of  Illustration.  The  idea,  which  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  original,  is  well  and  completely  carried  out,  not 
only  by  the  author,  Mr.  W.  S.  Gilbert,  but  by  his  co¬ 
adjutors,  beginning  with  Mr.  O’Connor,  the  painter  of 
the  pretty  picturesque  scenery  and  the  appropriate  act- 
drop,  described  as  frontispiece  and  binding.  In  the  centre 
of  what,  viewed  from  the  front,  looks  like  a  handsomely- 
bound  volume,  is  one  of  those  sensational  woodcuts 
familiar  to  the  readers  of  the  Railway  and  Parlour  Libra¬ 
ries,  representing  a  lady  with  the  bright  yellow  hair 
with  which,  since  the  date  of  Lady  Audley,  it  has  been 
the  fashion  to  endow  the  wicked  heroine  of  the  novel, 
standing  in  a  most  tragic  attitude,  dagger  in  hand,  over 
the  kneeling  figure  of  the  good  young  man  of  conven¬ 
tional  notoriety.  As  this  well-simulated  volume,  which 
is  in  reality  a  drop-curtain,  rises,  we  see  the  room  of  the 
Author,  poverty-stricken  and  miserable  as  usually  de¬ 
picted,  overlooking  the  Thames  by  moonlight.  He  has 
finished  his  first  volume,  and  is  at  a  loss  how  to  begin 
the  second.  To  bring  to  his  aid  the  Spirit  of  Romance 
he  pronounces  an  incantation : — 

“  Take  of  best  quills  a  score. 

Take  of  ink  a  pint  or  more. 

Take  of  foolscap  half  a  ream. 

Take,  oh  !  take  a  convict’s  dream, 

Linch-pin  fallen  from  a  carriage. 

Forged  certificate  of  marriage. 

Money  wrongly  won  at  whist. 

Finger  of  a  bigamist, 

Cobweb  from  mvsterious  vaults, 

Ars’nic  sold  as  Epsom  salts. 

Pocket-knife  with  blood-stained  ’  •, 

Telegram  some  weeks  delayed, 

Parliamentarv  committee. 

Joint-stock  panic  in  the  city. 

Trial  at  Old  Bailey  bar. 

Take  a  Newgate  Calendar, 

Take  a  common  jury’s  finding, 

I'ake  a  most  attractive  binding. 

Hold  the  saucepan  by  the  handle, 

Boil  it  on  a  penny  candle” 

The  charm  works.  The  Spirit  of  Romance  appears, 
and  explains  the  nature  of  their  mysterious  connection. 
He  has  supplied  the  Author  with  certain  characters  who, 
in  expiation  of  the  crimes  of  which  they  have  been 
guilty  during  their  mortal  career,  are  doomed  to  perso¬ 
nate,  under  his  direction,  such  characters  of  the  sensa¬ 
tion  novelist  as  are  the  most  directly  opposed  to  their 
natural  tastes  and  inclinations.  They  have,  besides,  a 
separate  and  individual  existence  entirely  apart  from  that 
with  which  they  are  endowed  in  the  novel — wishes,plans, 
and  schemes  of  their  own,  the  fulfilment  of  which  is, 
for  the  time  being,  in  the  hands  of  the  Author  to  whom 
they  are  entrusted.  They  possess  the  power  of  coming 
to  life  in  their  characters  of  fiction,  but  with  their  own 
natural  tastes  and  sympathies,  at  the  end  of  the  first  and 
second  volumes,  and  immediately  before  the  last  chapter 
of  the  third,  when  they  meet  to  talk  over  the  events  that 


have  passed  and  will  probably  occur.  As  the  entertain¬ 
ment  commences,  the  characters  of  the  novel  are  about 
to  make  their  appearance. 

First  comes  the  weird  beauty  so  often  of  late  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  pages  of  romance,  with  glistening  yellow 
hair  and  panther-like  step — the  Lady  Rockalda,  perso¬ 
nated  in  her  usual  artistic  style  by  Mrs.  German  Reed. 
She  informs  us  in  a  song  that  her  real  inclination  would 
lead  her  to  be  the  very  model  of  a  motherly  old  dame, 
but  as  a  penance  for  her  having  in  her  past  life  spoiled 
her  own  five  boys  she  is  doomed  to  be  “  the  lovely 
fiend  of  fiction  with  the  yellow,  yellow  hair.” 

Sir  Ruthven  Glenalvon,  the  wicked  baronet,  next  ap¬ 
pears  on  the  scene.  The  crime  he  is  expiating  is  the 
soft-hcartedness  which  led  him  always  to  give  coppers  to 
street  mendicants,  and,  worse  still,  to  encourage  organ- 
grinders.  Instead  of,  as  in  the  novel,  being  the  devoted 
ally  of  the  “  panther  fair  with  yellow  hair,”  he  is  sweet 
upon  Alice  Gray,  the  inevitable  virtuous  and  demure 
young  governess,  of  whom  in  the  novel  he  is  the  stern 
persecutor,  while  she  returns  his  love,  and  the  irre¬ 
proachable  young  tutor,  Herbert  de  Browne,  a  capital 
skit  of  the  good  young  man,  the  beautiful  character  of  the 
book,  with  the  same  perversity,  bestows  his  afFectidns  on 
the  beautiful  but  wicked  Lady  Rockalda.  The  resistless 
attachment  of  the  virtuous  young  governess  for  her  de¬ 
moniacal  persecutor,  and  the  perverse  abhorrence  of  her¬ 
self  and  the  model  good  young  man  for  each  other,  is 
most  drolly  depicted,  though  it  really  requires  some  re¬ 
flective  powers  to  keep  the  distinction  between  the  real 
and  assumed  characters  in  mind.  To  beguile  themselves 
and  the  audience  the  characters  enact  certain  scenes  from 
the  book,  for  instance,  “  The  Love  Scene  between  Herbert 
and  Alice  !”“The  Attempted  Abduction  of  AliceGrayby 
Sir  Ruthven  Glenalvon  Frustrated  by  Herbert  de  Browne!” 
“  The  Attempted  Murder  of  Herbert  de  Browne  by  the 
Lady  Rockalda,andtheSoothingInfluenceof  Loveat  First 
Sight  I”  the  last  a  realisation  of  the  sensational  tableau. 

They  are  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  Gripper,  the 
sensation  detective,  who  is  always  five  minutes  too  late, 
and  is,  as  usual,  in  an  absurd  disguise,  calculated  to 
attract  rather  than  divert  attention.  The  hour  for  re¬ 
suming  their  characters  in  the  novel  has  come,  and  they 
must  resume  their  fictitious  parts  till  the  end  of  the 
second  volume.  Part  I.,  or  Volume  I.,  to  speak  by 
the  card,  winds  up  with  a  very  effective  quintet  finale, 
and  the  frontispiece  of  Vol.  II.  is  a  really  beautiful  vig¬ 
nette,  as  it  is  termed,  taken  from  the  top  of  the  Round 
Tower  of  Windsor.  A  droll  incident  in  the  just-com¬ 
pleted  second  volume  is  the  total  absence  from  its  pages 
of  the  irreproachable  young  tutor,  Herbert  de  Browne, 
who  has  become  so  utterly  insipid  that  the  publishers 
have  insisted  on  his  being  banished  to  Central  Africa 
until  the  close  of  the  third  volume.  However,  during 
the  privileged  hour  of  his  existence  in  his  real,  not 
imaginary,  character,  he  is  enabled  to  enjoy  the  society 
of  the  rest  of  the  dramatis  tersome,  who  recount  to  him 
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the  events  that  have  happened  during  his  absence,  such 
as — “How  Alice  was  to  have  sailed  to  Africa  with  him  !” 
“  How  she  was  prevented  by  Sir  P.uthven  and  the  Lady 
Rockalda  !”  “  How  she  was  recognised,  under  very 

peculiar  circumstances,  by  her  long-lost  father,  the  Duke 
of  Ben  Nevis !”  “How  she  fled  into  the  wilderness  before 
the  startling  fact  could  be  communicated  to  her  !” 

A  fresh  excitement  arises  from  a  fearful  presentiment 
with  which  Sir  Ruthven  is  suddenly  inspired,  that  Alice, 
the  demure  governess,  and  his  own  beloved,  is  hhgrand- 
datighter.  He  subjects  her  to  a  cross-examination  on 
her  antecedents,  and  confides  to  her  the  startling  an¬ 
nouncement  that  he  is  no  baronet,  but  only  poor  Tom 
Sittybank,  the  ’bus-conductor,  who,  for  purposes  of  his 
own,  has  assumed  a  title  and  social  position  to  which 
he  has  no  real  claim.  Alice  describes  her  early  days  in 
a  ballad,  which,  though  written  in  a  mock  style  as  to 
the  words,  is  full  of  sweet,  simple  melody,  “  No  father’s 
care  that  I’m  aware,”  and  the  baron  proceeds  to  “  unveil 
a  frightful  tale”  to  the  music  of  Haydn’s  “Surprise” 
symphony,  which,  is  very  ingeniously  worked  into  the 
theme  of  Alice’s  song,  and  by  which  it  is  made  to  appear 
that  the  Lady  Rockalda  is,  in  reality,  his  own  daughter, 
while  she  who  has  hitherto  passed  as  Miss  Gray  is  the 
child  of  the  Duke  of  Ben  Nevis  !  The  rage  of  the 
hitherto  meek  and  virtuous  young  governess  knows  no 
bounds  at  the  discovery  of  the  imposition  that  has  been 
practised  upon  her,  and  on  the  appearance  of  the  wicked 
and  treacherous  Lady  Rockalda,  she  demands,  at  the 
dagger’s  point,  restitution  of  the  coronet  and  jewels  the 
latter  is  wearing.  The  song  in  which  she  celebrates  the 
possession  of  the  glittering  ornaments,  “  In  rarest  jewels 
brightly  shining,”  is  one  rf  the  prettiest  walti-Uke  melo¬ 
dies  conceivable.  Gripper  arrives,  too  late,  h  Pordinaire, 
but  when  Rockalda  coaiplains  of  the  robbery  of  her 
jewels  by  Ahce,  and  b^  him  to  take  her  into  custody 
at  once,  he  gives  professional,  and  thwefore  unanswer¬ 
able,  reasons  for  the  delay  that  must  take  place  ere  he 
can  accomplish  this.  His  descriptive  account  of  the 
devices  that  must  be  used  by  a  well-trained  member  of 
the  force  to  convict  •*  Jones  who’s  been  arforging,”  is 
most  amusing,  and  it  is  set,  moreover,  to  a  most  pleasing 
and  effective  air.  Shr  Ruthven  confides  his  presentiment 
about  Alice  to  Gripper,  who  has  his  own  personal  sus¬ 
picions  on  that  head,  and  the  characters  sepanw  to 


meet  again  for  the  third  and  last  time  at  the  end  of  the 
third  volume,  which  opens  when  it  is  almost  completed, 
and  in  the  interior  of  a  hut  in  Barbary,  whither  the  sen¬ 
timental  Herbert  de  Browne  has  been  despatched  as  a 
missionary.  He  finds  that  the  Author  has  arranged  the 
denouement  for  him  to  marry  that  Alice  whom  in  private 
life  he  so  detests,  and  he  gives  vent  to  his  rage  and 
mortification  in  a  most  admirably  humorous  song,  in 
which  he  describes  how  he  will  pay  her  off  when  she 
becomes  his  wife,  for  having  been  doomed  to  marry 
her.  The  catalogue  of  miseries  to  be  inflicted  on  her 
is  enormous,  some  of  the  worst  being — 

“  Iligli  heels  to  her  hoots  I  shiill  not  let  her  wear. 

And  nothing  whatever  shall  stuff  out  her  hair.” 

Again  a  very  pleasing  air' is  matched  with  the  diverting 
words.  When  Alice  appears  they  agree  to  a  remedy 
for  their  mutual  woes  by  proposing  that  as  soon  as  the 
novel  and  they  are  out  of  the  Author’s  hands  they  will 
be  divorced,  meanwhile  Herbert  recounts  to  Alice  his 
miraculous  journey  across  the  great  desert  of  Sahara,, 
and  his  preservation  from  starvation  according  to  the 
venerable  conundrum  which  makes  it  impossible  to  die 
of  hunger  in  the  desert  because  of  the  sand  which  is 
(sandwiches)  there.  After  some  more  intensely  comical 
situations  the  characters  all  come  to  a  determination  to 
remonstrate  with  the  Author,  and  insist  on  his  finishing 
his  novel  in  accordance  with  their  tastes  and  inclin.ations 
instead  of  his  own  plans,  and  in  particular  that  Sir 
Ruthven,  who  has  beheaded  himself  with  his  own 
battle-axe,  shall  be  restored  to  life.  The  Author  reluc¬ 
tantly  consents  to  this,  and  further  that  Alice  shall  be 
permitted  to  marry  her  ruthless  persecutor,  while  Herbert 
and  the  Lady  Rockalda  unite  their  Lite,  the  only  stipu¬ 
lation  being  that  Herbert  shall  use  his  best  endeavours 
for  the  conversion  of  the  beautiful  fiend  with  panther 
step  and  yellow  hair,  and  that  Alice  shall  be  content  to 
accept  Sir  Ruthven  under  his  rightful  character  of  a  city 
’bus  conductor,  to  which,  inspired  by  a  love  that  levels 
all  ranks,  she  joyfully  consents.  One  more  startling 
revelation,  that  it  is  Gripper  the  ever-late  who  is,  in 
fact,  the  grmddau^ter  of  Sir  Ruthven,  alias  Tom  Sitty¬ 
bank,  and  a  happy  ending  is  assured  to  the  characters 
in  “  A  Sensation  Novel.” 

The  music  is  charming  throughout,  and  the  imper¬ 
sonation  of  the  various  dimeters  first-rate. 


SONG. 


I  PRITHEE  send  me  back  my  heart. 

Since  I  cannot  have  thine  ; 

For  if  from  yours  you  will  not  part. 
Why,  then,  should’st  thou  have  mine  ? 

Yet  now  I  think  on’t,  let  it  lie. 

To  find  it  were  in  vain  ; 

For  thou’st  a  thief  in  either  eye 
Would  steal  it  back  again. 

Why  should  two  hearts  in  one  breast  lie, 
And  yet  not  lodge  together  ? 


Oh,  love  !  where  is  thy  sympathy, 

'If  thus  our  breasts  thou  sever? 

But  love  is  such  a  mystery, 

I  cannot  find  it  out ; 

For  when  I  think  I’m  best  resolv’d, 

I  then  am  in  most  doubt. 

Then  farewell  care,  and  farewell  woCj 
I  will  no  longer  pine  ; 

For  I’ll  believe  1  have  her  heart 
As  much  as  slie  has  mine. 


e. 


Trouville,  March  lyh. 

The  hackneyed  proverb  that  “  there  is  no  ill  wind 
but  blows  somebody  good,”  is  exemplified  in  many  a 
watering-place  such  as  this  on  the  western  coast  of 


France,  generally  quite  dull  and  empty  at  this  time  of 
the  year,  but  this  year  exceptionally  pretty  well  filled 
with  families  who  do  not  care  to  return  at  once  to  Paris, 
or  who  are  waiting  until  their  homes  are  got  into  some 
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sort  of  order  again.  Many,  indeed,  have  no  homes  to 
go  h.i'Jv  to  for  the  present,  and  have  to  wait  until  the 


elasticity  of  spirit,  else  we  should  see  more  broken- 
down,  crushed  individuals  than  we  actually  behold, 


•Indoor  Toilets. 


In  the  upper  classes  many  have  sustained  heavy  losses 
of  property — many  have  seen  their  houses  pillaged  and 
burned  down — yet  all  this  does  not  seem,  in  most 


ruins  of  their  pretty  chateau  or  villa  have  been  built  up 
again. 

It  is  well  that  the  French  have  such  lightness  and 
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cases,  to  have  had  power  to  damp  their  spirits.  Wher¬ 
ever  you  meet  them,  the  French  are  as  lively  and  as 
intent  upon  enjoyment  as  ever.  As  to  the  fashions, 
although  mourning  prevails  to  a  great  extent,  and  to 
very  many  dress  has  not  been  as  much  of  a  preoccupa¬ 
tion  as  usual  for  months  past,  still  there  is  in  French 
toilettes  an  indescribable  charm  most  refreshing  to  one 
long  an  exile  from  the  land  of  good  taste. 

'Fhe  first  change  which  strikes  you  in  the  walking 
costumes  is,  that  they  are  of  a  much  looser  make  than 
we  have  been  accustomed  to  see  them.  Nearly  all 
mantles  are  in  the  shape  of  circulars  or  shawls,  or  if 
paletots,  they  have  very  wide,  open  sleeves,  and  arc 
quite  loose  in  front,  though  sometimes  fastened  in  at 
the  waist  behind. 

This  comes  from  the  change  in  the  shape  of  sleeves, 
which  are  now  generally  made  loose  and  open.  The 
sleeve,  fastened  in  by  a  band  at  the  bend  of  the  arm  and 
thence  flowing  in  a  full  frilling,  is  by  far  the  prettiest, 
though  there  are  some  other  models,  more  open  and 
streaming,  which  are  also  much  in  vogue. 

We  have  noticed  a  mourning  dress  of  rich  black  faille 
silk,  the  style  of  which  was  very  elegant.  Skirt 
trimmed  with  deep  fiounce,  above  which  were  crape 
flutings  and  rouleaux,  plain  in  front  and  very  full  behind, 
just  looped  up  sufficiently  to  form  a  panier,  bodice, 
with  small  square  basques  and  crape  trimming,  remaining 
open  in  front  to  wear  with  a  chemisette  ;  but  there  is  a 
plain  piece  or  plastron  of  black  silk  to  be  worn  if  pre¬ 
ferred  inside  the  bodice,  thus  making  it  quite  high  for 
a  morning  dress,  while  for  evening  the  open  bodice 
looks  best  with  a  chemisette  of  crimped  white  crape  or 
tulle.  The  under-sleeves  were  particularly  pretty,  soft 
bouillons  of  white  crape  or  tulle  with  a  frilling  round 
the  wrists.  These  are  worn  m  the  morning  For  the 
evening,  open  lace  sleeves  are  more  suitable. 

The  jacket,  of  the  same  faille  silk  as  the  dress,  was 
tight-fitting  behind,  with  bow  of  crape  and  silk  at  the 
waist — loose  and  double-breasted  in  front.  It  was  en¬ 
tirely  lined  with  silk,  and  slightly  quilted.  Trimming 
of  crape  to  match  the  skirt. 

Coloured  silk  dresses  can  be  made  after  the  same 
fashion,  with  silk  trimmings  of  another  colour,  or  rather 
of  a  darker  shade  of  colour,  for  that  is  the  best  style. 
Light  brown  and  maroon,  buff  and  leather  brown, 
mauve  and  violet,  pale  and  dark  grey  are  very  favourite 
combinations  of  colour.  Quillings  are  quite  the  most 
fashionable  style  of  garniture,  and  are  put  on  both  skirt 
and  bodice. 

We  have  examined  the  new  Scotch  materials  now  so 
much  in  vogue.  Very  pretty  twills  in  all  shades  ot 
grey,  buff,  and  brown,  the  vigogne  shades  still  much 
admired.  Extremely  ladylike-looking  costumes  are  made 
up  of  vigogne  shawls  of  a  lighter  texture  than  the  winter 
ones,  the  border-strip  of  a  darker  shade,  and  the  fringe 
forming  the  trimming.  The  mantles  are  made  up  in 
various  ways.  The  “Princess  Louise”  is  a  sort  of 
burnous,  with  scarf  lapels  thrown  back  Scotch  fashion 
over  the  shoulders.  The  yachting  jacket  is  loose,  with 
ample  sleeve.  The  Nouveau  Regime  mantle  is  draped 
like  a  shawl,  with  rosettes  at  the  back,  and  the  Espe- 
rance  is  a  sort  of  scarf  with  simulated  hood  at  the  back. 


one  point  behind,  just  below  the  hood,  and  two  points 
in  front. 

Shawls,  independent  of  costumes,  are  also  come  into 
fashion  again,  but  they  are  folded  and  looped  up  in  dif¬ 
ferent  ways,  and  often  fastened  down  in  the  back  with 
a  bow  or  rosette. 

The  striped  llama  shawls  make  up  very  pretty  tunics, 
and  are  quite  dressy  when  worn  with  a  silk  skirt. 

The  under-skirts  of  white  buff  or  grey  alpaca  or 
twilled  costume,  with  Breton  embroidery  in  various 
bright  colours,  are  very  stylish,  and  light  up  the  costume, 
so  frequently  made  up  of  neutral  colours. 

The  first  bright  sunshine  of  spring-time  makes  us 
long  to  leave  off  our  tweeds  and  cloth,  our  velvet  and 
velveteens,  for  lighter  and  fresher  materials.  Muslins 
are  already  to  be  seen  in  large  quantities.  We  think  we 
may  safely  say  there  arc  none  equal  to  English  muslins, 
and  the  ladies  now  resident  in  Trouvillc  seem  to  be  quite 
of  that  opinion. 

First  among  the  new  designs  must  be  mentioned  the 
national  pattern]  garlands  disposed  lengthwise  in  stripes 
upon  a  white  ground,  and  composed  ot  the  rose,  thistle, 
and  clover ;  the  blossoms  purple,  pink,  or  blue ;  the 
foliage  in  beautifully-tinted  shades  of  grey.  For  mourn¬ 
ing,  both  flowers  and  leaves  are  grey.  There  are  also 
very  pretty  garlands  of  fancy  flowers  in  colours,  or  in 
several  shades  of  the  same  tint,  in  camdim  style. 

The  French  muslins  are  quite  different.  The  prettiest, 
to  my  taste  at  least,  are  the  self-coloured,  grey,  buff, 
light  brown,  or  very  pale  blue  or  mauve,  and  border- 
stripes  for  the  trimmings,  with  black  patterns  on  a  white 
ground.  These  stripes  are  cut  off  and  made  up  into 
quillings  to  trim  the  dress.  In  other  muslins  the  border- 
stripes  are  coloured,  not  black,  with  a  grey  or  pale  buff 
ground.  For  mourning,  the  grey  with  black  and  white 
borders  arc  very  suitable. 

The  trimmings  are  all  disposed  for  double  skirts,  with 
bodice  trimmed  en  chdle  or  in  a  square,  and  open  sleeves, 
cither  in  Marie  Antoinette  or  duchess  style. 

For  morning  dresses  exceedingly  pretty  twills  and 
piques  are  also  made  self-coloured,  with  coloured  stripes 
for  the  trimmings.  Very  neat  and  dainty  are  these 
morning  dresses  ;  they  are  made  with  jacket  bodices, 
with  square-cut  basque  and  half-opened  sleeves. 

Fashions  are  always  influenced  by  passing  events,  and 
those  of  the  year  of  grace  187 1  will  remain  as  sad  re¬ 
miniscences  of  this  fatal  war.  The  colours  most  worn 
for  the  last  few  months  have  been  named  ?r/j  dlexil, 
brun  terre  etrangere  ;  a  pale  blue,  larmes  de  la  France  ;  an 
exquisite  emerald  gccen,espoir  dela patrie;  a  bright  violet, 
souvenir  des  absents ;  and  the  deep  red,  which  first  went 
by  the  too  revolting  name  of  sang  de  Prusse,  has  since 
been  named  rouge  Bataille, 

In  the  time  of  the  first  Republic  the  most  eccentric 
modes  prevailed.  The  coiffures  h  la  guillotine  wcie 
ornamented  with  a  miniature  model  of  the  celebrated 
machine  for  cutting  heads  off  so  neatly  and  promptly, 
in  gilt  metal,  and  red  necklaces  tight  to  the  throat  were 
worn  as  a  reminiscence  of  the  decapitated  ones.  No 
such  sickening  absurdities  were  to  be  seen  during  the 
siege  of  Paris.  The  elite  of  our  grandes  dames  who 
remained  in  Paris  devoted  themselves  to  the  ambulances. 
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and  wore  the  costume  of  the  amhulancteres.  This  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  grey  dress,  a  white  apron,  with  bib  fastened 
on  to  the  bodice,  a  spotless  muslin  handkerchief  crossed 
over  the  bosom  and  fastened  behind,  a  little  muslin  cap 
with  the  national  white,  blue,  and  red  cocarde  at  the 
side,  and  the  brassard  of  the  Societe  de  Geneve  on  the 
arm.  The  Countess  of  Flavigny,  one  of  our  most  cele¬ 
brated  elegantes,  was  at  the  head  of  the  ambulanciers’ 
committee,  and  strange  as  it  may  sound  to  our  friends 


cashmere  shawls  arc  draped  as  mantles,  looped  up  in 
several  places  with  large  fluffy  tassels  of  black  floss 
silk. 

Jet  beads  are  fast  coming  into  fashion  again  for  trim¬ 
mings.  We  have  examined  some  new  braids  with  very 
pretty  patterns  in  small  cut  jet  beads,  and  all  the  new 
passementerie  trimmings  for  spring  and  summer  mantles 
are  beaded  with  jet.  Even  gloves  have  beaded  orna¬ 
ments  on  the  back  of  the  hand.  This  revival  of  the 


156. — Indoor  Toilets. 


over  the  sea  who  are  longing  to  hear  of  the  new  French 
fashions,  neither  that  noble  lady  nor  any  of  her  com¬ 
panions  wore  any  other  dress  while  the  city  was  invested. 
The  fact  is,  French  ladies  are  better  than  they  are  gene¬ 
rally  believed  to  be,  and  during  the  time  of  distress  and 
famine,  fashion  and  frivolities  were  set  aside.  Those 
ladies  whose  duties  kept  them  at  home,  and  who  did  not 
wear  the  atnbulanciere  costume,  were  never  seen  but  in 
deepest  mourning.  Black  cashmere  or  dull  silk  costumes, 
trimmed  with  crape  and  jet,  are  even  now  almost  the 
only  ones  to  be  seen  in  the  streets  of  Paris.  Black 


bead  trade  will  do  immense  good  to  a  number  of  poor 
oiivrieres  out  of  work,  and  it  will  be  well  to  encourage  it. 

The  great  preoccupation  of  the  fashionable  world 
just  now  is  the  chapeau.  A  number  of  models  have 
already  been  introduced,  but  it  does  not  seem  certain  as 
yet  which  will  be  finally  adopted.  It  may  be  positively 
affirmed,  however,  that  chignons  assuming  more  mode¬ 
rate  proportions,  the  bonnet  will  be  worn  larger  and 
cover  the  head  more  than  it  has  done  for  the  last  two 
or  three  years. 

Among  the  new  shapes  we  have  taken  note  of  the 
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Glengarry  cap — a  straw  bonnet  made  like  a  Scotch 
cap,  with  a  bonnet  border  in  front.  It  is  trimmed  witli 
quilled  ribbon  and  a  feather  aigrette. 

The  NouvelU-  France  model  has  a  round  crown  and  a 
somewhat  turban-shaped  front  border,  with  a  double 


shape  of  a  Breton  cap,  and  the  front  border  is  trimmed 
inside  with  a  quilling  of  white  lace.  This  model  is 
made  of  white  straw  with  ribbon  trimming,  one  vr”y 
large  bow  being  placed  at  the  top 

We  particularly  noticed  one  model  of  fine  Brusi;: 


•Lorne  .Iewei-lery 


straw,  trimmed  with  black  corded  ribbon,  a  bunch  of 
red  roses  tied  into  the  bow  at  the  top,  and  the  border 
lined  with  pink  silk,  showing  very  prettily  through  the 
quilling  of  clear  white  lace. 

The  same  model,  for  mourning,  has  a  bunch  of  white 
roses  with  black  foliage  and  an  agraffe  of  cut  jet. 


ribbon  quilling  of  two  shades  of  the  same  colour,  and 
an  enormously  large  bow  on  the  top,  with  perhaps  a 
feather  or  a  spray  of  flowers,  the  ends  of  which  trail 
down  over  the  hair  at  the  back. 

But  perhaps  the  Bretonne  is  the  most  becoming  of  afl 
the  new  shapes  we  have  seen.  It  is  somewhat  in  the 
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The  inside  is  lined  with  black  silk  and  a  plain  tulle  mourning,  the  white  rose  and  lily  being  their  favourite 
quilling.  emblems  ;  while  those  whose  ideas  are  of  a  Republican 

In  the  present  state  of  political  ferment  of  Paris  and  turn  sport  the  national  cocarde,  or  choose  flowers 


158. — Indoor  Toilets. 


all  France,  even  fashions  become  an  index  of  the  of  the  three  patriotic  colours  to  trim  their  hats  and 

wearer’s  feelings ;  tlius  ladies  of  monarchical  prin-  bonnets. 

ciples  wear  none  bijt  white  flowers,  even  out  of  The  Royalist  party  are  affecting  tn  revive  the  fashions 
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of  the  ancicn  regime,  and  still  hold  to  the  loopcd-up  skirts 
and  panier,  while  the  Republican  ladies  are  adopting  a 
plainer  and  more  severe  style  of  toilet.  But  between 
these  two  extremes  there  is,  of  course,  the  juste-mUiat 
parti,  always  the  most  numerous,  especially  in  France, 
where  ladies  care  in  general  so  much  moi  e  about  fashions 
than  about  politics.  This  numerous  class  arc  ruled  by 
taste  alone,  and  their  taste  just  now  seems  to  be  uni¬ 
formity,  or  rather  perfect  harmony,  in  all  parts  of  their 


grey  silk,  with  blue  satin  pipings  to  relieve  the  grey 
trimming  of  the  skirt  and  jacket. 

Spring  dresses  of  light-coloured  camlet  or  mohair  are 
nicely  trimmed  with  denteUe  ecrue,  either  wide  and  put 
on  plain,  or  narrow  and  used  for  edging  quillings  or 
narrow  flounces  of  the  material  of  the  dress.  For  it 
must  be  remembered  that  now-a-days  trimmings  them¬ 
selves  are  elaborately  trimmed  with  pipings,  rouleaux, 
spikes,  and  other  devices. 


1 59. — Walking  Toilets. 


costume.  The  prettiest  toilets,  as  I  have  said  before, 
are  those  of  two  shades  of  the  same  colour,  or  of  two 
colours  perfectly  matched.  Bonnets  should  never  be  an 
exception  to  this  rule,  and  should  therefore  be  chosen 
in  accordance  with  the  rest  of  the  costume. 

An  extremely  ladylike  model  is  of  Havannah  brown 
crape,  with  corded  ribbon  trimming  of  a  slightly  darker 
shade  of  the  same  colour,  and  feathers  of  both  shades. 

Another  is  of  several  tints  of  grey — crape,  silk,  and 
feather — with  just  a  crossband  of  blue  satin  in  the  front 
border.  It  was  meant  to  wear  with  a  costume  of  shaded 

\ 


The  ladies  of  Trouville  do  not  seem  to  have  much 
troubled  their  heads  so  far  on  the  question  of  bonnets. 
Though  the  weather  is  fine,  the  wind  blows  so  cold 
and  strong  at  this  season  from  the  sea,  that  they  find 
capelines  infinitely  more  comfortable  and  pleasant 
to  wear  than  any  other  style  of  headgear.  And 
very  becoming  and  coquettish  most  of  these  capelines 
are ;  there  are  various  models,  almost  all  white,  some 
scarlet. 

The  Capulet  is  a  hood  with  a  coronet-shaped  quilled 
trimming  just  above  the  forehead,  and  a  pointed  pelerine 
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with  long  scarf  lappets  lA  front  thrown  back  over  the 
shoulders. 

The  Algerteme  is  a  modification  of  the  Bachlik  of 
last  year.  It  is  flir  more  ample  than  the  Capulet,  forming 
at  once  hood  and  cape.  The  shawl-points  are  double 
in  front,  the  under  ones  fall  loose  over  the  bosom,  the 
upper  ones  are  thrown  back  and  looped  behind  with 
rosettes.  In  white  flannel  or  cashmere,  bound  with 
narrow  black  braid,  either  of  these  models  is  very  dis¬ 
tingue;  the  ends  are  finished  off  with  large  llama  tassels. 
The  most  stylish  costume  for  the  beech  is  all  white, 
with  black  braiding  like  the  capeline.  White  jackets 
and  mantles  of  all  shapes  are  also  fashionable.  The 
Hungarian  jacket  thrown  over  the  complete  costume, 
with  sleeves  left  to  hang  loose  at  the  back,  first 
introduced  in  the  skating  season,  is  still  a  favourite 
model. 

We  have  seen  the  last  of  the  useless  little  hats 
perched  slantways  upon  the  top  of  the  head,  and  of  the 
casqutttes  of  last  year.  It  was  a  whim  of  the  Empress 
Eugenie  to  wear  the  casquette  d'ordonnance  of  an  officer 
of  marine.  Now  hats  are  made  with  wider  brims  and 
lower  crowns.  Chignons  may  also  be  reckoned  as  fiist- 
departing  relics  of  the  Imperial  regime.  The  depeigne 
style  of  coiffure  seems  the  prevailing  one  at  present. 
Ladies  wear  their  hair  in  loose  braids,  falling  down  in 
the  neck  and  scarcely  tied  up  at  all.  In  front  it  is  either 
brushed  off  the  forehead  or  waved  in  braids  very  low 
down  ;  plaited  coronets  are  still  frequently  worn. 

Speaking  of  the  Empress,  we  have  heard  it  was  a  fine 
sight  to  see  her  toilettes  after  she  made  her  precipitate 
escape  from  the  Tuileries.  A  number  of  complete 
costumes,  including  every  detail,  were  arranged,  all  in 
readiness  to  put  on,  upon  wooden  dolls  which  could  be 
let  down  by  a  movable  ceiling  from  an  upper  room  to 
the  Empress’s  dressing-room.  One  was  let  down  at  a 
time  and  submitted  to  her  inspection ;  if  it  did  not  please 
it  had  to  be  moved  up  again,  another  let  down,  and  so 
on  till  Eugenie’s  taste  was  satisfied.  All  her  toilettes 
were  made  up  in  the  palace,  and  from  her  own  instruc¬ 
tions  ;  a  large  number  of  ccuturieres  and  modistes  were 
constantly  in  attendance,  and  it  was  strictly  prohibited  to 
show  or  even  speak  of  any  newly-invented  pattern  out¬ 
side  the  sacred  precincts.  Never  under  any  previous 
sovereign  was  the  importance  of  fashion  and  dress  carried 
to  such  an  extent.  This  department  occupied  a  very 
considerable  portion  of  the  Imperial  residence.  It  seemed 
to  be  the  great  object  of  the  Empress’s  life  and  thoughts, 
and  the  Emperor  encouraged  her  in  such  pursuits  with 
powerful  influence.  The  ladies  of  the  court  were  never 
allowed  to  appear  twice  at  court  in  the  same  toilette. 
Above  threescore  completely  new  dresses  ready  to  put 
on  were  found  in  the  great  gallery  above  the  Empress’s 
dressing-room  when  the  unfortunate  sovereign  fled  in 
such  sad  haste  from  the  splendid  abode  in  which  to  the 
last  she  thought  herself  so  safe.  All  these  exquisite 
toilettes  were  sent  with  the  remainder  of  her  personal 
effects  to  the  Imperial  refugee  at  Chislchurst,  but  with 
the  sceptre  of  France  she  seems  also  to  have  abandoned 
the  sceptre  of  Fashion,  and  since  her  arrival  in  England 
she  has  worn  nothing  but  garments  of  the  deepest 
mourning. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  OUR  COLOURED  PLATE. 

Dinner  or  Evening  Dress. — Fleaddress  composed 
of  a  bouquet  and  trailing  spray  of  flowers.  Faille  silk 
dress  with  satin  trimmings  and  s.atin  biais  bands.  Jacket 
and  sleeve  trimmings  of  white  crepe.  The  tunic  bodice 
is  edged  with  a  satin  biais,  with  flounce  and  bows  bound 
with  satin.  The  tunic  is  open  in  front,  raised  by  a  bow 
on  each  side,  and  finished  at  the  back  by  a  deep  pleat 
lined  with  satin.  The  train  skirt  is  short  in  front,  very 
long  at  the  back,  and  is  trimmed  all  round  with  two 
biais  bands  of  satin  and  a  flounce ;  two  bows  raise  this 
skirt  on  each  side.  The  third  skirt  is  plain,  short  in 
front  and  long  at  the  back. 

Walking  Dress. — Louis  XV.  bonnet,  composed  of 
bows  of  velvet  with  rosebuds  and  foliage  ;  bows  with 
ends  at  the  back,  and  lace  strings.  Robe  of  faille,  with 
applique  trimmings  of  black  velvet  and  black  lace.  The 
corsage  forms  deep  basques,  is  high,  and  simulates  a 
square  waistcoat.  Sleeves  tight  at  'the  top,  large  and 
open  at  the  wrist.  Tunic  trimmed  to  match,  and  cut 
square  like  the  the  basques.  Plain  round  skirt  ras  de  terre. 

Little  Girl  of  io  to  1 1  years. — Eva  coitfiire, 
consisting  of  a  tuft  of  flowers  placed  on  one  side  of  the 
head.  Silk  dress,  trimmed  with  biais  bands  and  bows 
of  a  darker  shade  of  silk.  Square  bodice  d  la  vierge. 
Short  sleeves  with  narrow  plcatings.  Chemisette  and 
sleeves  of  muslin  and  narrow  lace. 

description  of  our  coloured  pattern. 

SPANISH  POINT  LACE  BORDER,  DESIGNED  BY  MRS.  TREADV.'IN, 

OF  EXETER. 

Materials  :  Leather  ;  Alessrs.  JFalter  Evans  and  Co's 
point  lace  thread  Nos.  8,  IO,  and  20. 

Trace  the  pattern  on  the  leather  ;  to  form  the  outlines 
run  a  coarse  thread  (or  several  finer  threads)  over  the 
tracing ;  work  all  the  stems  of  the  flowers  with  a  very 
close  lace  stitch  (shown  in  Beetons  Booh  of  Needlework, 
No.  437,  page  457). 

Fill  all  the  flowers  with  various  lace  stitches,  all  of 
which  m.ay  be  copied  from  this  useful  book.  For  the 
centres  of  the  large  flowers  work  No.  44 1 ;  the  thick 
outer  line  should  be  worked  with  a  close  button-hole 
stitch  to  form  a  cord  of  the  edge.  The  thick  parts  of 
the  flowers  must  be  raised  with  thread,  laid  under  as  in 
satin  stitch  embroidery.  The  bars  must  be  worked  with 
the  finest  thread  in  fine  close  button-hole  stitch,  the  edge 
to  be  worked  in  the  same  manner. 

description  of  the  extra  pattern  sheet  for 

BRAIDING  A  PIQUE  DRESS, 

PRESENTED  TO  OUR  SUBSCRIBERS  WITH  THIS  NUMBER  OF  THE 

Englishwoman’s  ixjmestic  magazine. 

This  br.aiding  design  consists  of  cape,  tunic,  sleeve, 
and  skirt  trimmings.  The  whole  work  to  be  executed 
in  fine  black,  white,  or  coloured  braid  upon  ecru  or 
white  pique. 

A  few  yards  of  the  braid  should  be  cut  olF  before 
beginning,  ravelled  out,  and  the  ravellings  used  to  run 
on  the  braid  ;  this  plan  prevents  the  discolouring  shown 
after  washing  when  black  cotton  is  employed.  An 
illustr.ation  of  this  dress  is  given  in  this  number,  and  the 
Diagram  Sheet  contains  the  full-sized  pattern  for  cutting 
oat  the  tunic  and  sleeve. 
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Siege  Anecdote. — Although  many  anecdotes  told 
of  the  acts  of  Prussian  troops  must  be  taken  cum  gram 
salts,  we  are  able  to  vouch  for  the  truth  of  the  following : 


that  there  was  no  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  those 
fatherly  men,  yielded  at  last  to  their  inquiries  after  the 
little  children,  and  permitted  the  strangers  to  see  and 


Some  Prussians,  quartered  in  a  village  in  the  environs 
of  Lagny,  conducted  themselves  for  some  three  or  four 
days  in  so  quiet  and  admirable  a  manner,  that  their 
hostess,  who  had  hidden  away  her  children,  feeling 


play  with  them.  The  warriors  appeared  much  pleased 
with  the  pretty  prattle  of  the  infants,  and  one  fine  boy 
of  six  years  old  was  much  in  request  among  them. 
They  won  his  childish  heart  by  their  glittering  accou- 


i6o.— Walking  Toilets. 
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l6i. — ^Walking  Toilets, 

“  Mamma  has  pretty  jewels,  my  boy,  has  she  not.?  And  household  treasures  from  the  innocent  lips  of  the  chil- 
where  are  all  your  golden  clocks  ?  Does  mamma  keep  dren.  Need  it  be  said  that  all  valuables  were  collected 
her  sparkling  rings  in  that/irwwVc  or  in  that  chest?  Go,  and  forwarded  to  Fatherland  without  delay  ? 
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trements,by  their  funny  songs,  and  playful  paternal  ways, 
and  then,  after  some  hours  of  amusement,  they  showed 
the  reason  of  their  great  anxiety  to  see  the  children. 


my  darling,  fetch  me  the  keys  ;  we  will  play  at  ringing 
the  bells  with  them.”  And  with  a  hundred  beguilements 
these  Pickelhaubers  learnt  the  hiding-places  of  all  the 
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SPINNINGS  IN  TOWN. 

“  AiiJ  witch  the  world  with  noble  horsemanship.” — Henry  IV. 


Most  laJIcs  nJe  on  horseback  in  this  age  of 
“muscular  Christianity ”  and  open-air  exercise; 
but  very  few  do  we  see  either  in  park  or  road  who  ride 
“as  a  lady  should.”  The  fearless  Amazons  of  the 
Imnting-field  or  the  fast  riders  of  the  Park  cannot  be 
said  to  enter  among  the  list  of  good  riders,  for  surely 
no  ladies  of  delicacy  care  to  win  by  their  management 
of  restive  steeds  the  title  of  “horse-breaker  and  in  the 
hunting-field,  although  we  do  see  a  few  ladylike  women, 
yet  the  majority  of  lady  foxhunters  are,  to  speak  gently, 
somewhat  fast. 

Horse  exercise  is  the  most  delightful  exercise,  selsn 
r?3;t,  permitted  to  Ladies,  and  a  lady  who  rides  well  finds 
that  she  can  continue  this  exercise  to  an  advanced  period 
of  her  life,  and  under  many. circumstances  which  would 
deter  a  bad  or  mediocre  rider  from  mounting  her  horse. 
The  good  rider  is  the  lady  who  knows  how  to  sit  her 
horse  firmly  yet  lightly,  who  carries  herself  and  manages 
her  horse  with  quiet  grace  and  elegance,  who  is  cool 
and  collected,  who  has  nerve  and  spirit,  whose  hand  is 
light  yet  firm,  who  knows  what  may  be  expected  of  a 
horse,  and  what  may  mt  be  done  with  the  noblest 
animal  given  by  God  for  our  use  and  pleasure. 

I  have  been  looking  over  the  letters  in  the  English¬ 
woman’s  Domestic  Magazine  for  the  last  few  months, 
and  the  ignorance  shown  by  some  of  these  letters  on  riding 
and  the  treatment  of  horses,  and  on  the  proper  equip¬ 
ments  of  a  lady  rider,  has  induced  me  to  endeavour  to 
as.sist  my  readers  on  those  very  material  points,  and  I 
will  begin  with  the  least  important,  that  of  dress. 

The  habit  varies  from  season  to  season,  but  the 
changes,  like  those  in  gentlemen’s  dress,  are  so  quiet 
and  unobtrusive,  that  an  attentive  eye  alone  will  distin¬ 
guish  the  alteration.  However,  a  habit  is  always  a 
liabit,  and  can  be  used  in  the  same  way  as  a  dress-coat, 
ten  years  old,  can  be  worn,  unless  the  wearer  be  grown 
too  stout — a  catastrophe  not  uncommon — but  will  look  a 
little  out  of  date  to  eyes  accustomed  to  the  last  modes 
in  habits.  The  length  of  the  habit  varies  also,  but 
should  always,  even  in  the  shortest  hunting-skirt,  cover 
the  foot.  The  bodice  is  always  in  jacket  form,  and  the 
simpler  the  better.  At  present  postillion  basques  are  in 
vogue.  The  colour  most  used  at  the  moment  is  a 
fine  dark  invisible  green,  but  very  dark  black  and  blue, 
and  black  are  used.  For  morning,  for  young  ladies  and 
children,  grey  tweed  habits  are  very  nice,  quiet,  and 
ladylike ;  they  may  be  worn  in  the  country  by  ladies 
during  the  summer  months.  The  ordinary  corset  I 
never  wear  in  riding,  but  a  short  belt,  boned,  laced 
at  the  back.  Riding-trousers  should  be  entirely  of  cloth, 
lined  with  swansdown,  a  soft,  thick,  twilled,  white, 
V  ashing  cloth  ;  the  lining  should  be  throughout,  to 
prevent  chafing,  and  removed  for  washing  as  required. 
These  trousers  are  objected  to  by  some  ladies,  but  those 
vvho  have  worn  them  will  find  any  others  uncomfort¬ 
able.  No  petticoats  of  any  kind  are  needed,  and  in 


walking,  or  the  habit  placket  hole  accidentally  gaping, 
or  in  case  of  a  fall,  they  afford- perfect  protection.  The 
habit  falls  well  over  the  cloth  trousers,  and  prevents  that 
round,  ugly,  bunchy  look  assumed  by  we.irers  of 
jupons  under  a  habit.  The  collar  and  cuffs  should  be 
of  white  linen,  a  neat  bow  at  the  collar  or  plain  brooch. 
Gauntlet  riding-gloves  are  worn  in  summer,  to  protect 
the  wrist. 

The  hat  should  be  a  “  Melton” — that  is,  of  the  best 
mode  sent  out  by  the  best  ladies’ hatter  in  London.  The 
Melton  hats  are  light,  well  ventilated,  and  so  firm  as  to 
save  the  head  from  an  ugly  blow.  The  same  remarks 
apply  to  the  veil,  which  should  always  be  arranged  on 
the  hat  at  this  famous  Regent-street  house. 

Many  tailors  fit  ladies  perfectly,  but  do  not  cut  a  habit 
well,  so  that  in  hanging  it  looks  awkward  and  “  home¬ 
made.”  I  can  recommend  the  house  of  Macdougall  and 
Co.,  of  42,  Sackville-street,  and  Inverness,  as  thoroughly 
good  habit-makers,  perfect  in  fit,  style  and  hanging. 
Ordinary  plain  kid  boots,  luUhout  spurs,  should  be  worn ; 
they  are  safest,  neatest,  and  best  in  every  way. 

To  ride  well,  it  is  necessary  that  one  should  be  well 
taught.  It  is  a  great  mistake  for  a  woman  to  think  she 
cannot  ride  well  because  she  has  had  no  chance  of 
learning  in  her  childhood ;  some  of  o'Ur  best  English 
horsewomen  were  never  on  a  horse  until  over  five-and- 
twenty  years  of  age.  Of  course,  when  it  is  possible, 
children  should  be  taught  riding  at  an  early  age  ;  but  it 
by  no  means  follows  that  women  cannot  learn  to  ride, 
and  ride  well,  at  any  age.  The  experience  of  professed 
teachers  points  to  more  accomplished  pupils  between  thirty 
and  forty  than  between  ten  and  twenty,  and  my  readers 
need  not  despair  of  becoming  good  horsewomen  even  if 
they  are  timid  and  want  nerve  to  begin  with.  Proper 
instruction  alone  is  necessary ;  but  then  proper  instructior; 
includes  a  good  deal.  It  means  a  quick  eye,  a  careful, 
conscientious  mind,  skill,  coolness,  nerve,  and  practice 
in  tuition,  and  a  life  spent  in  this  work.  It  means 
individual  tuition,  not  a  gallop,  with  eighteen  or  twenty 
riders,  for  an  hour  on  Brighton  Downs.  In  fiict,  riding, 
like  music,  must  be  taught  between  master  and  pupil,  and 
not  in  classes.  Such  a  master  (and  mistress),  I  am  happy 
to  say,  I  can  conscientiously  recommend  to  my  readers — 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Cooke,  of  the  Victoria  riding  establish¬ 
ments,  at  196,  Fulham-road,and  2,  Thistle-grove,  West 
Brompton.  I  find  from  friends,  whose  daughters  are 
truly  good,  ladylike  horsewomen,  that  Mr.,  Mrs.,  and 
Miss  Cooke  are  first-rate  instructors  in  the  art  of  riding 
and  m.anaging  horses.  The  horses  are  quiet  for  begin¬ 
ners  and  for  children  ;  these  are  docile  /wrrOTw-backed 
ponies — all  mothers  know  the  dangers  of  putting  boys 
on  animals  too  wide  for  their  little  legs  to  grip — and 
individual  instruction  is  given  to  each  pupil. 

The  Victoria  establishment  is  close  to  Hyde  Park  and 
Battersea  Park,  and  by  selecting  unfashionable  hours, 
timid  horsewomen  may  become  accustomed  to  the  Row, 
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and  able  in  a  few  lessons  to  look  as  well  as  any  there ; 
while  in  Battersea  Park  there  “  is  ample  room  and  verge 
enough  ”  for  lessons  in  any  style.  Mounting,  holding 
the  reins,  &c.,  can  all  be  accomplished  quietly  at  196, 
Fulham-road,  and  then,  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  or 
Mrs.  Cooke,  the  most  nervous  rider  can  venture  into 
cither  of  the  parks.  First-rate  riders  themselves,  and 
accustomed  for  years  to  tuition,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cooke 
may  be  safely  conSded  children  and  j'oung  girls  and 
boys.  I  am  often  sorry  to  remark,  in  my  strolls  in 
Rotten  Row,  young  girls  of  sixteen,  not  out  yet,  and 
therefore  shut  out  from  all  amusement  and  society, 
save  that  of  the  schoolroom,  riding,  yes,  and  talking 
familiarly,  with  their  grooms.  No  wonder  that  we  hear 
of  scandal  and  on  dits.  Girls  should  never  be  allowed 
to  ride  out  alone  without  a  master  of  known  respecta¬ 
bility,  or  with  some  responsible  person  other  than  the 
groom.  But,  it  will  be  asked,  what  is  the  expense 
attending  this  care,  this  instruction In  reply,  I  give 
the  terms  for  riding  lessons  and  for  saddle-horses  at 
this  establishment ; — 

One  hour  :  Six  lessons,  two  guineas ;  twelve  lessons, 
three  and  a-half  guineas  •,  twenty-four  lessons, six  guineas-, 
a  single  lesson,  half-a-guinea.  Two  hours  ;  Six  lessons, 
three  guineas  -,  twelve  lessons,  five  guineas  -,  twenty- 
four  lessons,  nine  guineas}  a  single  lesson,  15/. 
Siidd/j  horses:  I,adles’  and  gentlemen’s  superior  saddle 
horses  for  the  park,  lOr.  CuL,  each  succeeding  hour, 
is.  6d.\  quiet  ponies  for  children,  first  hour,  gj.  6r/., 
each  succeeding  hour,  is.  6d.-,  saddle  horse  for  lady  or 
gentleman  (livery  included),  per  week,  3/.  3/. 

Now,  I  do  not  think  that  any  one  need  grudge  her¬ 
self  or  her  daughters  a  few  lessons  at  these  rates. 

I'he  treatment  of  horses  I  leave  to  Mr.  Cooke  to 
teach  his  pupils,  but  I  cannot  help  s.aying  a  few  words 
against  the  cruel  habit  of  using  spurs.  As  a  rule  ladies’ 
horses  are  not  of  a  class  or  breed  to  require  spurring, 
and  I  honestly  own  that  rather  than  torture  a  spiritless 
animal  into  a  showy  horse,  I  would  contentedly  be 
thought  a  very  bad  rider ;  bystanders  may  glance,  in¬ 
deed,  at  the  curveting  steed  held  well  in  hand  by  the 
innocent-looking  Jiend  who  is  spurring  the  quivering 
flesh,  but  “  put  yourself  in  his  place”  holds  good  with 
the  brute  creation  as  between  man  and  man,  and  I  do 
not  think  much  of  the  woman  capable  of  spurring  a 
steed,  or  the  horse  that  requires  more  than  the  gentle 
pressure  of  the  foot  and  touch  on  the  rein — 

“  He  praycth  best  that  lovetL  best 
All  creatures  great  and  smiill ; 

For  the  good  God  who  loveth  U3 
He  made  and  loveth  all." 

Can  it  be  that  vanity  turns  a  woman’s  gentle  nature 
into  cruelty — makes  her  loving  heart  hard  ?  We  have 
much  need  to  pray  against  temptation  if  this  indeed  be 
the  case  -,  let  us  hope  that  there  are  very  few  among  us 
who  would  w.antonly  inflict  a  moment’s  pain  on  a  dumb 
animal. 

From  exercise  and  amusement  to  homely  work  is, 
perhaps,  a  rapid  transition,  but  my  readers  will  thank 
me  for  mentioning  the  “  Crane  Knitting  Machine  those 
who  have  to  superintend  the  darning  of  socks  and 
stockings  for  a  large  family  will,  in  particular,  rejoice 
at  the  introduction  of  a  simple  and  effective  knitting 


machine.  The  Crane  Knitting  Machine  works  easily 
and  quickly,  and  can  widen  from  one  stitch  to  over  a 
hundred  stitches,  decreasing  or  narrowing  from  one 
hundred  and  six  stitches  down  to  one  stitch,  and  leaving 
a  perfect  selvedge  both  in  increasing  and  in  decreasing. 
It  will  knit  any  sized  cotton  or  wool  yarn,  and  any 
variety  of  pattern.  The  principal  feature  in  the 
mechanism  is  the  oscillating  cam,  which  allows  needles 
to  rest  behind  or  in  front  of  it,  out  of  the  working 
position ;  this  allows  of  knitting  a  gore  in  any  part  of 
the  fabric,  and  by  its  use  the  worker  can  knit  a  stocking 
heel  either  pointed  or  round,  or  flat  rounds  or  squares, 
as  well  as  all  kinds  of  fancy  stitches.  The  length  of 
stitch  can  be  changed  in  a  moment,  and  allows  the 
worker  to  regulate  the  looseness  or  tightness  of  the 
work.  In  knitting  stockings  the  work  is  begun  at  the 
top  and  narrowed  at  the  selvedge,  as  in  hand-knitting. 

The  Crane  Knitter  has  also  a  register,  which  shows 
the  number  of  rounds  knit ;  this  allows  one  to  leave  the 
work  and  resume  it  without  fear  of  a  mistake,  and  is 
also  useful  in  knitting  pairs  of  socks  or  pairs  of  stockings. 
The  machine  can  be  fixed  to  a  common  table,  and  is 
furnished  with  all  necessary  accessories,  and  will  knit  in 
two  colours  for  striped  work.  It  can  be  seen  at  ^47, 
Strand,  and  any  lady  bringing  her  own  materials  can 
have  samples  made  under  her  own  eye.  Any  one  can 
learn  to  work  this  machine  from  the  book  of  instruc¬ 
tions,  or  in  half-an-hour’s  lesson.  A  pair  of  socks  can 
be  knitted  in  less  than  half-an-hour  by  any  one  ot 
average  intellect,  and  the  finest  yarn,  cotton  or  silk,  may 
be  used  without  breaking  thread  or  dropping  stitches. 

The  new  crinolines  brought  out  by  Messrs.  Thom¬ 
son,  of  corset  reputation,  are  indeed  especially  welcome 
at  this  moment.  The  Duplex  Crinoline  is  a  small,  round, 
very  light  skirt,  with  a  steel  tournure  attached  to  the 
upper  portion  of  the  back  this  tournure  throws  out  the 
dress  as  required  by  the  present  mode,  and  the  lower 
skirt  prevents  that  close  clinging  of  the  skirt  which  is  so 
ugly  and  uncomfortable.  Now  we  are  thinking  of  dis¬ 
carding  our  warm  eider-down  skirts,  this  light,  cool,  and 
pliable  Duplex  is  exactly  what  we  require.  Messrs. 
Thomson  have  also  brought  out  a  novel  crinoline,  the 
invention  of  a  lady,  the  Baroness  de  F.,  which  is  called 
tliC  Self-supporting  Morning  Crinoline,  and  another  for 
trains  only,  which  she  has  named  the  Royal  Train 
Evening  Crinoline.  Both  these  crinolines  are  arranged 
upon  a  new  principle,  by  which  all  upward  movement 
of  the  crinoline  is  prevented  and  the  skirt  cannot  bulge 
out  in  front,  as  is  too  often  the  case  with  the  ordinary 
crinoline.  I  must  say  that  I  have  always  found  the 
crinolines  of  Messrs.  Thomson  to  be  perfectly  comfort¬ 
able,  graceful,  and  durable,  and  I  do  not  think  any 
ladies  who  have  tried  them  will  disagree  with  me. 

Of  the  Glove-Fitting  Corset,  now  it  is  modelled  by 
steam,  I  cannot  speak  too  highly.  I  have  always  worn 
the  Glove-Fitting  Corset,  because,  being  modelled  on 
the  best  French  sh.ape,  and  made  of  such  light  yet  strong 
fiibric,  it  is  a  pretty  and  comfortable  corset,  but  I  must 
admit  the  great  pleasure  I  take  in  wearing  the  steam- 
moulded  or  improved  Glove-Fitting  Corset.  Were  the 
compliments  paid  on  the  first  occasion  of  my  assuming 
this  charming  corset  repeated  here,  the  Silkworm  might 
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be  accused  of  vanity  and  frivolity,  but  as  it  is  truly 
pleasant  to  give  pleasure  by  any  pretty  style  of  dress, 
she  cannot  help  giving  a  hint  to  ladies,  that  if  they  wish 
to  improve  their  figures  without  tight-lacing  they  have 
only  to  don  one  of  the  Improved  Glove-Fitting  Corsets 
(Thomson’s,  with  a  crown  as  trade-mark,  bun  cnhndu), 
and  they  will  be  surprised  at  the  effect. 

“  I  Lave  a  charming  little  waist, 

And  I  can  make  it  smaller  yet, 

John  hates  to  see  me  tightly  laccJ, 

But  now  and  then  I  must  forget.” 

Only  we  modern,  and,  let  us  hope,  model  wives  can  have 
charming  little  waists  in  these  new  corsets  without  cither 
tight-lacing  or  vexing  the  good  man. 

Messrs.  Thomson  have  also  imported  great  quantities 
of  costumes  in  all  shades  of  colour,  but  chiefly  in  soft 
greys,  fawns,  and  neutral  tints  ;  these  costumes  arc  very 
elegant ;  they  arc  handsomely  trimmed  with  folds  of  a 
darker  sliadc  than  is  the  f.ibric,  and  the  jacket-bodice 
has  open  sleeves,  and  is  handsomely  trimmed  with  folds 
and  with  fringe  of  two  shades.  These  costumes  arc 
most  ladylike,  indeed  they  are  so  quietly  elegant  that 
only  ladies  will  wear  them,  a  most  valuable  characteristic, 
as  really  in  the  present  day  it  is  difficult  to  find  anything 
to  wear  in  the  shape  of  ready-made  costumes  which  is 
not  also  worn  by  hundreds  of  others.  The  fabric  of 
Messrs.  Thomson’s  costumes  is  a  fine  silken  cloth,  very 
light,  but  opaque,  although  so  fine.  It  is  well  adapted 
for  spring  costumes  in  colour,  in  material,  and  in  fresh¬ 
ness.  Messrs.  Thomson  arc  also  introducing  some  very 
elegant  jacket-mantles  for  promenade  wear. 

Tastes  differ  upon  the  tone  of  pianos,  perhaps  as  much 
as  on  any  subject,  but  I  fancy  that  there  can  be  but  one 
opinion  concerning  the  pianos  manufactured  by  Messrs. 
John  Brinsmead  and  Sons.  Their  improved  pianoforte 
action  has  gained  four  medals  at  as  many  exhibitions, 
and  indeed  the  “perfect  check  repeater”  action  does 
deserve,  and  well  deserve,  all  that  can  be  said  of  it. 

It  is  not  easy  to  describe  the  working  of  this  check 
repeater  action ;  after  the  stroke  is  given  to  the  key,  the 
hammer  remains  in  position  to  repeat  the  stroke  without 
any  vibratory  rubbing  of  the  wires ;  the  elasticity  of  touch 
under  this  action  is  remarkable,  and  it  is  wonderfully 
sympathetic,  and  gives  admirable  effect  to  expressive 
playing.  To  please  my  musical  readers  I  add  a  short 
description  of  this  action  from  a  paper  of  the  year  of 
the  patent,  1869: — 

“  The  stroke  of  the  hammer  on  the  string  is  so  direct 
from  the  key,  and  the  escapement  so  instantaneous,  that 
a  far  more  powerful  blow  (and  consequently  greater 
volume  and  richness  of  tone)  is  produced  than  in  the  ordi¬ 
nary  piano.  It  is  impossible  for  the  hammer  to  remain 
against  the  string  and  stop  the  tone  after  the  blow  has  been 
struck  (termed  blocking),  as  the  button  against  which  the 
arm  at  the  bottom  of  the  hopper  presses yircf/  the  sticker 
quite  clear  of  the  hammer  butt.  This  is  an  important 
improvement,  as  the  ordinary  action  has  many  hinges 
and  coverings  of  vellum,  cloth,  and  leather,  which 
attract  any  moisture,  and  in  a  damp  room  soon  become 
so  stiff  and  swollen  as  to  render  it  quite  impossible  to  play 
upon  the  piano,  at  all  events  with  any  degree  of  pleasure, 
'I'he  touch  does  not  increase  in  weight  as  the  key  is  pressed 


down,  there  being  no  space  between  the  hopper  and  ham¬ 
mer,  nor  is  there  the  usual  flimsiness  of  touch  caused  by 
the  lightness,  until  the  key  is  pressed  down  a  short  distance, 
when  the  whole  weight  of  the  action  is  felt  suddenly,  de¬ 
stroying  all  that  delicacy  of  touch  which  is  so  essential 
for  producing  light  and  shade  in  pianoforte  playing.  In 
this  action  the  blow  is  so  certain  and  easily  regulated  in 
playing,  that  the  greatest  delicacy  or  utmost  power  and 
brilliancy  can  immediately  be  produced  without  the  practice 
and  effort  that  has  hitherto  been  absolutely  necessary. 
The  absence  of  complication  in  springs  and  pieces  of  me¬ 
chanism  causes  the  touch  to  be  extremely  light,  and  gives 
it  an  elasticity  that  lends  a  new  charm  to  it,  as  well  as 
giving  it  a  firm,  equal  pressure.  It  can  be  regulated  to  any 
degree  of  lightness,  and  still  retains  its  firm  elastic  resist¬ 
ance  to  the  finger,  without  tiring  the  player.  The  action 
is  so  arranged  that  in  case  of  accident  to  any  portion  of 
it,  that  piece  can  be  removed  immediately,  and  repaired, 
simply  by  turning  two  screws,  and  no  other  part  need  be 
disturbed.  The  extreme  simplicity  of  the  mechanism, 
combined  with  the  absence  of  friction,  insures  this  action 
keeping  in  order,  and  wearing  far  longer  than  the  ordi¬ 
nary  one.  Before  patenting,  a  piano  with  these  improve¬ 
ments  was  for  some  months  subjected  to  most  severely 
hard  work,  and  not  the  slightest  impression  was  made 
upon  it.” 

I  visited  Mrs.  Young,  of  128,  Oxford-street,  in  the 
course  of  the  month,  and  found  that  she  has  prepared 
some  very  pretty  spring  and  summer  toilets  for  married 
ladies.  The  morning  costumes  are  of  fine  prints,  made 
with  bodice  and  skirt  all  in  one,  with  deep  puffed 
basques  which  form  a  tunic.  This  costume  is  extremely 
convenient  for  those  who  wish  to  look  stylish  and  yet 
to  conceal  their  figure,  and  I  need  not  say  more  to  those 
who  have  experienced  the  want  of  such  a  garment.  Its 
very  low  price  I  will  not  quote,  for  my  readers  would 
scarcely  believe  it  possible  to  make  so  stylish  a  robe  in 
such  good  and  pretty  material  for  the  sum. 

Morning  and  uprising  dresses  are  made  by  Mrs.  Young 
in  muslin,  in  batiste,  in  pique,  and  in  bordered  cambrics. 
These  cambrics  are  exceedingly  elegant,  and  may  be 
had  in  any  colour,  with  black  or  coloured  borders.  I 
also  remarked  large  quantities  of  richly-braided  dresses 
for  ladies  and  young  ladies.  These  are  braided  with  a 
novel  braid  in  very  elegant  designs,  and  are  also  wonder¬ 
fully  moderate  in  price. 

The  ecru  costumes  in  two  shades  of  washing  material 
well  deserve  the  attention  of  brunettes,  while  blonde  fair 
ones  will  look  prettier  than  ever  in  the  white  pique 
costumes  which  are  so  nicely  trimmed  with  bright  colours. 

I  observed  a  most  useful  stock  of  plain  linen  cuffs, 
mounted  on  batiste  sleeves  for  wearing  under  open 
sleeves,  and  think  that  many  of  my  readers  will  be  pleased 
to  know  this. 

Among  new  materials  for  spring  costumes  the  toile  de 
luxe  of  Mr.  Chapman,  of  Notting-hill-gate,  will  be  found 
eminently  useful.  It  is  a  fabric  made  in  .all  colours  and 
shades,  is  twilled,  and  possesses  all  the  qualities  of  good 
silk  without  the  very  objectionable  rustle  of  that  material. 
The  diagonal  lustres  to  be  seen  at  the  same  house  are 
very  serviceable,  but  not  so  elegant  in  appearance  as  the 
toile  de  luxe,  but  are  considerably  cheaper.  The  black 
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diagonal  lustre  gives  the  Idea  of  a  black  silk  with  satin 
rays,  and  will  make  a  serviceable  costume  for  a  young 
lady,  or  an  excellent  home  dress  for  a  matron.  I  am  so 
pleased  with  these  fabrics  that  I  have  sent  specimens 
over  to  France  to  friends  who  wish  to  dress  nicely  on 
an  economical  plan. 

I  also  visited  Mr.  Peter  Robinson’s  establishment  in 
Oxford-street,  and  was  shown  some  wonderful  “  bar¬ 
gains  ”  in  the  shape  of  embroidered  silk  dresses.  The 
iiditor  objects  strongly  to  my  putting  prices  in  my 
articles,  but  for  once  he  must  forgive  my  saying  that 
some  of  these  will  be  sold  under  five  pounds.  I  fancy 
that  adding  the  price  when  mentioning  various  articles 
is  useful  to  ladies — my  one  great  object — and  also  saves 
trouble  to  the  sellers,  which  I  am  anxious  to  do  in 
return  for  the  courtesy  shown  me  at  every  house  I  visit; 
but  I  of  course  bow  to  the  Editorial  decision.  To 
return  to  the  dresses,  these  are  of  all  colours,  from  black 
to  brightest  shades,  and  creamy  white  ;  the  embroider¬ 
ing  is  executed  at  Nancy,  and  tire  dresses  have  been  sent 
back  to  Paris  to  be  finished.  I  saw  them  just  as  they 
were  taken  from  the  workroom  and  sent  here  for  safety, 
at  the  beginning  of  this  horrible  war.  It  was  interest¬ 
ing  to  see  the  half-finished  flounces,  the  design  traced 
but  not  completed ;  in  some  dresses  a  few  sprays  [alone 
are  missing,  in  others,  entire  breadths  have  to  be 
worked.  For  dinner,  ball,  and  evening  dress,  these 
lovely  robes  are  most  appropriate-,  any  lady  of  twenty- 
live  can  wear  them,  while  for  elderly  ladies  the  darkest 
shades  and  the  rich  embroidering  on  black  silk  arc  most 
suitable. 

In  the  costume  department  of  this  house,  I  noted 
several  elegant  costumes  of  cachemire  d’ Alsace,  in  two, 
thice,  and  five  shades  of  colour,  also  some  serviceable 
camlet  costumes  ;  pour  mot,  I  like  camlet  immensely  for 
spring  wear.  It  is  light,  yet  not  cold,  wears  admirably, 
and  is  easily  cleaned  without  unpicking.  Silk  costumes, 
in  various  shades,  were  shown  me  ;  of  these  I  admired 
two  most  ladylike  shades  of  brown  and  fawn,  the  skirt 
made  with  shell-headings  to  a  deeply  “kilted”  flounce, 
the  tunic  shaped  and  a  jacket  bodice,  with  deep  sleeves. 
Every  shade  may  be  had  in  silk  dresses  at  this  house, 
and  the  shades  cannot  fail  to  harmonise,  by  reason  of  a 
little  secret  told  to  me,  and  which  I  believe  I  may 
divulge  without  harm.  All  the  new  shades  are  dyed 
expressly  for  Mr.  Robinson,  in  the  following  way : — 
'I'he  deepest  shade  is  dyed  first,  and  the  colour  chosen 
for  this  shade  is,  as  itwere,  theiI^y«5/fto  the  harmonious 
whole ;  the  same  dye  is  then  weakened  in  colour  and 
increased  in  quantity,  by  a  chemical  addition,  the  nature 
of  which  I  am  totally  ignorant  (perhaps  it  is  merely 
watered  down,  as  we  do  tea  for  children),  then  the 
next  shade  is  dyed,  then  the  weakening  process 
repeated,  and  so  on,  until  the  lightest  shade  is  reached. 
The  consequence  of  tliis  process  is,  that  even  shade 
of  colour  will  harmonise,  or  “go  with,”  in  feminine 
parlance,  atiy  of  the  other  shades,  and  a  soft  rich  effect 
is  obtained  in  the  made-up  dress  that  can  be  reached  by 
no  other  means.  Among  newest  colours,  I  remarked 
blue-green,  verMeuciu,  and  vert~d'eau.  Brown,  fawn, 
drab,  blue,  grey,  violet,  peach,  and  ecru;  all  the 


silks  of  these  shades  will  cost  less  than  ordinary  silks, 
as  they  were  secured  at  low  prices  during  the  war 
panic. 

Spring  shawls  are  greatly  in  demand  for  aristocratic 
shoulders,  and  therefore  humbler  personages  will  follow 
suit.  Few  English  ladies  could  wear  a  shawl  folded 
cornerwise  with  grace,  but  the  present  mode  of  wearing 
a  long  shawl  scarfwise  is  becoming  to  most  ladies,  and 
easily  managed.  Shtiwls  suit  most  petite  figures,  though 
of  course  a  tall  lady  appears  more  dignified  than  some 
petite  dame  ;  but  still  little  ladies  look  very  charming  in 
shawls,  and  certainly  this  drapery  adds  height  and  im¬ 
portance  to  their  appearance.  The  shawl  should  be  of 
the  prevailing  colour  of  the  costume,  and  of  fine  cash- 
mere,  very  light  and  with  brown  fringe.  Messrs.  Mac- 
dougall  and  Co.,  of  Sackville-strcet,  Piccadilly,  have  an 
immense  choice  of  these  shawls,  as  well  as  of  the  pretty 
vicuna  and  tartan  shawls.  Silk  and  china  crape 
shawls  are  also  to  be  seen  here,  and  tlifse  are  of  course 
articles  de  luxe.  The  spring  dresses,  jackets,  and  cos¬ 
tumes  to  be  seen  here  differ  entirely  from  those  of  other 
houses.  There  is  a  style  about  the  jacket-bodices  cut  out 
here  tliat  somehow  is  not  attained  elsewhere,  and  ladies 
will  do  well  to  look  at  the  elegant  basque-tunics,  which 
arc  so  graceful  and  so  different  from  the  ordinary  panier- 
tirnic.  The  Scotch  ginghams,  camlets,  and  summer 
cloths  arc,  as  usual  at  this  house,  of  superior  quality, 
but  the  creme  de  la  creme  is  the  Louise  cloth,  a  light 
cloth,  raye  and  exactly  suited  to  the  season.  Its  lasting 
and  enduring  qualities,  too,  render  this  fabric  invaluable 
for  young  ladies  and  for  children,  whose  dear  restless  little 
tricks  soon  destroy  common  materials.  The  silk  stockings 
in  all  colours  for  children’s  dresses  can  be  obtained  here 
to  match  all  suits  and  all  tartans.  I  mention  this  as  the 
Highland  costume  is  increasing  daily  in  favour  for 
children  of  both  sexes. 

I  have  to  ask  forgiveness  for  a  carelessness  which  1 
ought  to  have  noticed  when  reading  the  proof  of  my 
letter  in  the  March  number.  I  should  have  said  thirty 
and  not  three  hundred  dresses  were  sold  in  New  Zealand 
from  one  pattern  by  Messrs.  Inglis  and  Tinckler,  of 
Regent-street,  whose  excellent  poplins  I  was  speaking  of. 
I  am  so  sorry  to  mislead  by  careless  writing  or  reading, 
as  in  the  present  case,  that  I  hope  I  may  be  pardoned. 

Ladies  have  been  asking  about  the  fern-cases  of  Mr. 
Radclyffe,  and  in  reply  I  beg  to  tell  them  that  these 
cases  may  be  had,  furnished  with  rock-work  and  foun¬ 
tains,  at  very  moderate  prices,  but  for  growing  ferns  I 
prefer  the  plain  well-made  case  shown  by  blr.  Radclyffe 
in  his  well-got-up  spring  catalogue.  Members  of  the 
Civil  Service  Association  are  allowed  the  advantage  of 
fifteen  per  cent,  discount  for  cash  payment  at  this  house, 
which  makes  a  very  appreciable  difference  to  those  who 
buy  expensive  cases  or  gardening  requisites.  The  same 
is  allowed  off  all  seeds  purchased  for  cash.  At  this  rate 
no  one  need  be  without  plenty  of  annuals  even  in  London 
gardens  and  London  windows. 

I  am  just  starting  for  Paris,  and  hope  next  month  to 
be  able  to  tell  my  readers  something  about  the  beautiful, 
persecuted  city. 

The  Silkworm. 
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176. — Square  EivinRoinEREn  in  Point  Russe 
EOR  Antimacassars,  tic. 


177, — Square  Embroidered  in  Point  Russe 
FOR  Antimacassars,  &c. 


178. — Crochet  Fringe 
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OUR  PARIS  LETTER. 


Paris,  March,  1871. 

T  is  curious  to  observe  the  movement  now  going  on 

in  Paris.  All  those  who  have  been  shut  up  during 
the  siege  are  eager  to  get  out,  while  those  who  escaped 
before  the  hour  of  danger  are  quite  as  anxious  to  get 
in  and  note  the  changes  in  the  far-famed  city.  Paris  is, 
indeed,  to  all  more  than  ever  the  city  of  wonders. 
Chameleon-like,  she  has  shown  herself  in  turns  undis¬ 
mayed  and  heroic,  sad  and  disheartened,  calm  and 
patient,  eager  and  fiery. 

It  was  during  the  short  occupation  of  part  of  the  city 
by  the  Prussians  that  I  was  most  struck  with  the  noble 
attitude  of  conquered  but  not  dishonoured  Paris.  During 
those  terrible  forty-eight  hours  all  the  shops  were 
shut.  Black  flags  or  tricoloured  ones  veiled  with  black 
crape  streamed  sadly  from  the  principal  buildings — all 
cafes,  restaurants,  and  theatres  closed — no  crowd  in  the 
streets,  no  women,  only  a  few  armed  men — no  bragging, 
no  singing  “  Mourir  pour  la  patrie,”  but  what  is  far 
better,  an  earnest  resolution  to  do  so  in  case  of  need. 

If  the  Prussians  wished  to  humiliate  Paris,  they  cer¬ 
tainly  have  not  succeeded.  They  themselves  looked  like 
prisoners  of  war,  hemmed  in  by  armed  troops  and  bar¬ 
ricades  formed  of  artillery  baggage,  close  within  that 
quartier  of  the  city  it  had  been  stipulated  they  should 
occupy — the  Champs  Elysees,  Place  de  la  Concorde, 
Place  Royale,  and  Rue  St.  Honore.  This  quartier  was 
avoided  as  though  infected  by  pestilence  by  all  Parisians 
during  the  enemy’s  occupation. 

Ay,  Paris  bore  this  last  great  trial  with  noble  forti¬ 
tude  and  dignity,  but  how  soon,  how  fitfully  she  changed 
again  !  No  sooner  was  the  last  foe  outside  her  walls 
than  her  whole  aspect  underwent  the  most  complete 
alteration.  Throwing  off,  as  it  were,  the  load  of  care 
and  anxiety  which  had  so  long  oppressed  her,  the  city 
soon  resumed  some  of  the  outward  brightness  of  her 
usual  appearance.  On  the  evening  of  that  very  day 
which  saw  Paris  free  again,  we  sat  outside  one  of  the 
cafes  on  the  boulevard,  and  for  upwards  of  an  hour  we 
watched  the  endless  flow  of  noctambuks  which  pace  the 
broad  pavement  each  night  between  seven  and  one 
o’clock,  from  the  Rue  Drouot  to  the  Rue  du  Faubourg 
Montmartre.  Gaslight  was  once  more  shining  upon 
us,  and  the  crowd  seemed  much  the  same  as  formerly, 
only  now  our  petits  creves  wear  the  kepi  of  the  officers  of 
the  Mobile  Guard.  Poor  soldiers  !  Poor  France  !  That 
morning  Paris  had  indeed  looked  grand  in  her  calm,  proud 
sorrow  ;  but  already,  ere  the  day  was  quite  done,  and 
under  the  glare  of  the  long-missed  gas,  she  had  all  the 
old  look  of  the  Imperial  Babylon  about  her  again. 

Do  you  think  that  the  privations  of  the  siege  have 
rendered  people  more  provident,  or  more  frugal,  or 
more  economical  ?  There  could  not  be  a  greater  mis¬ 
take.  There  is  a  terrible  reaction.  Parisians  seem 
actually  to  live  but  for  eating  and  drinking.  The  more 
they  have  suffered,  the  more  eager  they  are  to  enjoy. 
The  once  thrifty  menagere  will  devour  more  fresh  butter, 
at  four  francs  a  pound,  in  one  day,  than  she  once  allowed 
for  herself  and  family  in  a  fortnight.  After  the  enor¬ 


mous  prices  of  the  siege,  too,  everything  now  seems 
cheap.  People  give  five  and  six  francs  for  Gruyere 
cheese  without  a  moment’s  hesitation,  though  the  usual 
price  is  from  one  franc  to  one  and  a  half.  But  cheese 
was  one  of  the  greatest  privations  of  the  siege ;  from 
the  very  first  there  was  none  to  be  had.  So  again  with 
ham,  fresh  eggs,  poultry,  and  fish.  The  startling  prices 
still  given  for  these  by  menages  once  noted  for  their 
economy,  seem  to  me  a  very  sad  sign  of  the  times.  As 
for  restaurants,  they  are  crowded  from  morning  till 
night,  and  so  are  the  pdtissiers'  shops,  so  long  closed 
faute  de  bcurre,  and  which  Parisian  ladies  are  so  fond  of 
entering  to  rest  from  a  walk  and  absorb  an  amazing 
number  of  the  exquisitely  rich  petits  pates  for  which  they 
are  so  famous.  In  fact,  the  siege  has  made  food  an  all- 
absorbing  subject  of  interest.  It  is  very  amusing  to 
hear  of  all  the  expedients  to  which  the  besieged  had 
recourse  to  eke  out  and  improve  as  much  as  possible 
their  scanty  pittance  of  brown  bread  and  horse-meat. 
Some  had  found  the  secret  of  a  certain  wine  sauce,  with 
mushrooms  and  onions,  which  rendered  animal  food  of 
any  sort  delicious.  Mushrooms  and  tomato  sauce,  pre¬ 
served  in  tins,  were  procurable  to  the  very  last,  and  the 
latter  especially  proved  a  great  resource. 

On  the  Jour  de  1' An,  instead  of  bonbons  and  fruits 
glaces,  friends  presented  one  another  with  porcelain 
cups  filled  with  fresh  butter,  value  three  or  four  guineas. 
BtMSsier,  the  celebrated  confectioner,  exhibited  small 
corbcilles  containing  an  assortment  of  vegetables  for  the 
pot-aufeu — two  or  three  carrots,  a  parsnip,  a  turnip,  a 
leek,  and  a  branch  of  celery.  These  cost  twenty  francs, 
and  were  considered  far  more  acceptable  etrennes  than 
any  sweetmeat  could  have  been.  A  lady  told  me  she 
had  received  a  gigot  of  dog  with  the  greatest  pleasure ; 
another  was  overjoyed  with  the  gift  of  an  ornamental 
basket  filled  with  potatoes  ! 

A  little  before  Christmas  a  fancy  bazaar  was  got  up 
for  the  benefit  of  the  wounded  in  the  ambulances.  There 
were  several  live  animals  and  many  articles  of  food, 
which  were  all  eagerly  sought  after  and  paid  fancy  prices 
for.  A  live  pig  and  a  small  sheep,  both  decked  with 
ribbon  rosettes,  fetched  300  francs  each ;  a  goose  and 
turkey,  loo  francs  each  ;  a  pair  of  pigeons,  the  same ; 
a  Stilton  cheese,  180  francs.  Butter,  in  pretty  porcelain 
dishes,  found  numerous  amateurs;  for  a  bunch  of  fresh 
radishes  was  paid  10  francs,  and  young  lettuces  almost 
their  weight  in  gold.  Among  the  objects  of  art  M.  Puvis 
de  Chavannes’  picture,  entitled  Paris  assiege,  was  the 
most  remarkable.  The  beleaguered  city  is  personified 
by  a  beautiful  woman  in  an  amazone,  the  flowing  skirt 
of  which  hides  her  feet ;  she  is  leaning  upon  a  Chasse- 
pot  gun,  her  hair  is  cut  short  in  token  of  grief  and 
bereavement,  and  she  raises  her  head  and  earnestly 
rivets  her  gaze  upon  a  balloon  which  is  ascending  up  in 
the  clouds,  the  bearer  of  her  hopes.  Pigeons  are  flying 
near,  and  the  ramparts,  with  their  buttresses  and  cannons, 
appear  in  the  distance.  There  is  much  pathos  in  this 
composition,  and  a  touching  simplicity  about  the  graceful 
female  figure. 
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154. — Walking  Toilets. 

I.  This  costume,  of  g^rcy  Irisli  poplin,  is  trimmed  with  r.  deep 
flounce  headed  with  fluting  and  a  wide  velvet  baud.  Tunic  upper- 
skirt  very  long  behind,  revers  at  the  sides,  and  round  apron  in  front ; 
over  this  tunic  is  a  deep  basque,  with  revers  entirely  edged  with 
fancy  trimming.  Short  tight-fitting  jacket,  with  hanging  sleeves 
trimmed  with  revers  of  velvet  to  match  the  skirt.  High-crowned 
hat  ornamented  with  bows,  and  a  long  curled  feather  fastened  with 
a  buckle. 

*.  Dress  just  touching  the  wound,  of  plain  gros-grait  silk ;  upper- 
skirt  draped  ns  shown  in  illustration.  Loose  jacket  of  the  same 
material,  trimmed  with  velvet  and  rich  silk  fringe.  Gauze  bonnet, 
ornamented  with  ribbon  and  flowers. 

155.  — Indoob  Toilet. 

X.  Tliis  elegant  morning  dross  is  made  of  fine  cashmere,  with  a 
long  train  skirt  and  short  half-fitting  jacket,  trimmed  with  velvet, 
arranged  in  graduated  squares  up  either  side  of  the  skirt,  and  the 
back  of  the  long  hanging  sleeves ;  straight  rows  of  velvet  trim  the 
bottom  of  tbe  skirt  and  jacket  j  velvet  waistband,  fastened  with  a 
large  bow  and  two  wide  ends. 

*.  Costume  for  a  little  boy  between  sis  and  eight  years  old,  of 
fine  summer  cloth.  It  consists  of  loose  trousers  just  covering  the 
knee,  and  a  short  tunic  fastened  round  the  waist  with  a  belt.  It  is 
trimmed  with  braid  and  buttons,  ns  shown  in  illustration. 

156.  — Indoob  Toilets. 

I.  Toilet  for  a  young  married  lady.  Dress  of  violet  poult-dc-soie, 
with  tr.iin-skirt  trimmed  with  flounces;  panier-basque  with  small 
puff  behind,  ornamented  with  a  flounce  and  bows ;  square  bwlice  and 
large  ojien  sleeves,  cdgetl  with  a  flounce  and  bows  to  match, 

*.  Toilet  for  a  little  girl,  of  blue  and  white  striped  poplin,  trimmed 
with  two  biais  bands  of  blue  silk  and  black  velvet;  low  jaeket 
bodice,  without  sleeves,  of  black  velvet  bound  with  blue  sUk ;  high 
pleated  muslin  chemisette,  with  long  sleeves. 

3.  Toilet  for  a  yoiing  lady,  of  light-coloured  cashmere,  trimmed 
with  a  flounce,  pleated  lieadings,  and  bands  of  velvet.  The  second 
skirt  is  quite  plain,  and  looped  in  double  Watteau  pleat  on  each  side. 
Plain  high  bodice  and  coat  sleeves ;  velvet  jacket  without  sleeves, 
ornamented  with  satin  revers. 

157. — The  Lohxb  Jewelleet. 

No.  1.  Brooch  of  chased  silver,  set  with  clear  Scottish  gems. 

No.  *.  The  brooch  of  Lome  :  a  splendidly-chased  gold  brooch  set 
with  cairngomi  and  other  precious  gems. 

Nos.  3, 4,  and  5.  The  Argyll  brooch  and  earrings  of  choicest  silver, 
set  with  rare  Scotch  pebbles. 

Nos.  6  and  7.  The  Louise  earrings,  matching  tho  brooch  of  Lome. 

No.  8.  The  Louise  bracelet,  of  finely -chased  silver  set  with  clear 
and  opaque  gems,  designed  expressly  for  the  Princess  Louise. 

158. — Indoob  Toilets, 

1.  Dress  of  pearl-grey  Irish  poplin,  with  double  skirt,  trimmed 
with  biais  band  of  satin  the  same  shade  ns  the  dress,  and  mother-of- 
pcnrl  buckles.  Bodice  slightly  open  e»  caeur,  with  a  round  waist. 
Plain  coat  sleeves.  Blue  satin  bow  in  the  hair. 

*.  Costume  for  a  little  girl,  of  blue  cashmere.  It  is  made  with 
a  double  skirt,  edgwl  with  pleating  of  the  same  material.  Plain 
bodice  and  sleeves,  trimmed  to  match. 

3.  Dress  of  green  silk  with  long  train,  trimmed  with  a  silk 
flounce.  Round  under-skirt,  with  four  flounces  in  front.  Bodice 
open  en  ehdle,  and  edged  with  a  narrow  flounce  of  silk  and  lace 
inside.  Large  pagoda  sleeves,  ornamented  with  bows  to  correspond 
with  the  bodice. 

159. — Walking  Costcmes. 

X.  Costume  of  violet  poplin  with  plain  under-skirt.  The  upper- 
skirt  is  looped  up  in  the  centre  of  the  back,  scalloped  at  the  bottom, 
and  ornamented  with  a  braiding  design  aud  rich  silk  fringe.  Short, 
tight-fitting  jacket,  with  tho  basiiue  cut  in  tabs,  aud  trimmed  to 
mutch.  Bonnet  of  violet  ciepo  de  chine,  ornamented  with  white 
flowers. 

2.  Dress  of  maroon  faille,  trimmed  with  a  deep  flounce  with  fluted 


heading  and  two  biais  bauds  piped  with  satin ;  redingoto  casaque  of 
velvet,  with  collar,  cuffs,  and  revers  of  satin.  Pelt  hat,  trimmed 
with  fhathers. 

3.  Costume  for  a  little  girl,  of  blue  silk ;  the  under-skirt  is  trimmed 
with  three  pinked  flounces ;  upper-skirt  quite  plain,  and  looped  up 
on  cither  side.  Double-breasted  paletot  of  white  cloth,  with  hanging 
sleeves,  trimmed  with  black  ribbon  velvet  and  buttons.  Blue  velvet 
hat,  adorned  with  a  white-  feather. 

160.  — Walking  Toilets. 

I.  Nursemaid’s  plain  dress  of  grey  merino,  white  apron,  edged 
lace,  and  muslin  cap,  with  full  bouillonue'd  border  aud  bow  of  blue 
ribbon  on  the  top. 

*.  B.iby  boy.  Long  cloak,  with  large  round  cape  of  fine  white 
cashmere  entirely  trimmed  with  swansdown.  Embroidered  satin 
hat,  ornamented  with  small  feathers  and  satin  bows. 

3.  Costume  for  &  married  lady,  of  light-brSwn  twilled  poult -dc- 
chevre,  made  with  a  deep  flounce  at  the  bottom,  headed  with  a  pulfed 
trimming  of  the  same  material.  Tunic  long  and  scpiare  behind, 
rounded  and  short  in  front.  Small  half-fitting  jacket,  with  coat 
sleeves  etlged  like  the  tunic  with  puffed  trimming.  Bonnet  of  black 
lace,  adorned  with  wliite  flowers  and  foliage,  lappets  of  lace  and 
ribbon  ends  behind. 

4.  Dress  for  a  little  girl,  of  faivn-colourcd  poplin  trimmed  with 
rouleaux  of  cerise  satin.  Cloak  with  cape  of  plaid  tartan.  Fawn- 
colom-ed  felt  hat,  trimmed  with  tinted  feathers. 

16 1.  — Walking  Toilets. 

1.  Costume  of  Florence  cloth  with  plain  skirt.  Tunic  uppei- 
skirt,  scalloped  at  the  bottom  and  edges,  with  a  gathered  flounce. 
Jacket  bodice  with  basque,  cut  in  tabs  and  edged  with  a  friU. 
Toiiuet  hat,  trimmed  with  feathers  and  velvet. 

*.  Toilet  of  grosgrain  silk,  with  long  tunic,  trimmed  with  rich 
silk  fringe;  rows  of  simil.ir  fringe  ornament  the  under-skirt.  Tight- 
fitting  jacket  with  long  hanging  sleeves,  also  trimmed  with  fringe. 
Bonnet  of  crepe  do  chine  the  same  shade  as  tho  costume,  trimmed 
with  a  feather,  flowers,  and  ribbon. 

16*  and  163. — L-vce  Edgings  in  Guipube  d’Aet. 

These  edgings  are  worked  on  straight  netting;  tho  various  stitches 
arc  so  clearly  shown  in  our  engravings  that  further  de.scription  is 
unneccssai-y. 

164. — Coeveette  of  Java  Canvas. 

Take  a  square  of  white  Java  canvas,  and  *  inches  from  tho  edge 
cut  8  double  threads,  and  draw  them  out,  leaving  the  cro.ss  thre.ads 
only.  Over  these  work  with  white  cotton  ns  follows : — Draw  4 
threads  together,  with  an  overcast  stitch,  wind  the  cotton  *  or  3 
times  round  *  of  these  4  threads;  then,  with  tho  *  remaining 
threads,  t.akc  up  the  *  next  threads,  with  !in  overcast  stitch,  and  so 
on  nU  round.  Fill  up  the  open  squares  at  tho  corners  with  a  star  in 
point  dc  reprise,  and  sew  down  the  loose  threads  at  tho  back  of  tho 
canvas.  Ronnd  the  inner  and  outer  edges  of  this  open  border, 
work  with  scarlet  wool  a  row  of  cross  stitches,  beyond  this  a  row  of 
point  Russo  with  fine  black  silk,  and  then  a  row  of  ixiints  in  tho 
same  stitch  with  scarlet  wool.  The  fringe  is  made  by  ravelling  out 
the  threads  of  tho  canvas  along  tho  cdgc.s,  and  the  corners  are 
filled  up  with  the  spare  threads  sown  in  aud  cut  to  tho  required 
length. 

165  and  166. — CoBSEB  Boedees  in  Guipube  d’Aut. 

Tliese  Ixirders  are  useful  for  trimming  square  articles,  such  as 
pillow-cases,  table  or  bedcovers,  antimacassars,  &c.  No.  166  is 
netted  with  medium-sized  cotton  on  a  quarter-inch  mesh.  No.  165 
is  rather  finer.  The  motle  of  netting  such  boivlers  is  ns  follows : — 
Begin  with  *  stitches,  and  work  backwards  and  forwards,  increasing 
I  stitch  at  the  end  of  each  row,  till  tho  work,  exclusive  of  the 
stitches  at  tho  edge,  has  double  the  number  of  stitches  contained  in 
the  border  (for  No.  166,  16  stitches  arc  required,  for  No.  i6j,  34 
stitches).  Then  work  on  h;df  tho  stitches  of  the  last  row,  i  row 
without  increasing,  and  afterwards  increase  each  row  at  the  outer 
edge,  aud  decrease  at  the  inner  edge.  When  the  outer  edge'  is 
sutficiently  long,  make  an  extra  stitch  in  tho  last  stitch  of  the  inner 
edge,  aud  repeat  this  every  alternate  row,  decreasing  in  the  same 
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179. — Flower  for  Bead  Basket  (182). 


181. — Wire  Frame  for  Basket  (182), 


180. — Bunch  of  Grapes  for 
Bead  Basket  (182). 


182. — Bead  Basket. 


■Embroidered  Medallion, 


184. — Embroiderfd  Medallion. 


■Details  of  Bead  Mat. 
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proportion  at  the  outer  edge.  Work  on  till  the  inner  side  of  the 
lx)rdcr  has  z  squares  less  than  the  already-completed  inner  side. 
(This  is  supposing  the  work  to  he  a  perfect  square.)  Then  cut  off 
the  thread  and  tiike  up  the  stitches  for  the  other  half,  make  an  extra 
stitch  in  the  first  outside  stitch,  and  work  2  rows  without  increas¬ 
ing.  Then  begin  to  inerease  and  decrease  as  before,  till  the  4th 
inner  side  corresjwnds  with  the  2nd.  Work  i  row  all  round  with¬ 
out  increasing  or  decreasing,  and  then  decrease  at  the  end  of  each 
row  till  only  2  stitches  remain,  which  are  nettcnl  together.  The 
patterns  arc  worked  in  point  do  reprise,  point  de  toile,  and  point 
d’esprit,  and  small  wheels. 

167  and  16S. — Squabes  in  Quipcbe  d’Abt. 

Tlie  squares  arc  worked  in  point  de  reprise,  darning,  and  point 
d’esprit  on  a  foundation  of  straight  netting  with  white  cotton. 
They  arc  very  pretty  for  cravats,  d’oyleys,  antimacassars,  toilet  pin¬ 
cushions,  &e.  Either  of  these  squares  would  be  suitable  for  the 
cravat  169. 

169, — ilrsLIN  CbAVAT  OBXAHENTED  with  GriFFBE  d’Aat. 

Tills  is  a  straight  strip  of  muslin,  13  inches  long  and  8  inches  wide, 
the  ends  of  which  are  cut  to  a  point.  On  each  point  is  laid  a  square 
of  fine  guipure  d’art,  the  edges  of  which  are  overcast  on  to  the 
muslin,  and  the  lower  edge  trimmed  with  guipure  d’urt  lace.  The 
muslin  is  then  folded  double  and  in  the  middle  of  the  length,  and 
drawn  through  a  gathered  knot  of  muslin. 

170. — PoiN^  IiACE  PINCHSHION  COTEB. 

The  design  for  this  cushion  cover  is  first  traced  out  with  fine 
point  lace  braid,  the  bars  are  of  point  lace  cord,  and  the  dillerent 
figures  are  filled  in  with  various  lace  stitches  and  raised  point 
d’Augleterre  wheels. 

1 71. — Tatting  and  Ceochet  Lace  Edging. 

This  lace  is  worked  with  2  shuttles  in  the  following  manner : — 
Knot  the  ends  of  the  2  threads  together,  and  work  *  with  i  shuttle 
only  I  circle  of  3  double,  3  times  alternately  1  purl,  3  double ;  close  to 
this  circle,  over  the  cotton  on  the  2nd  shuttle,  i  scallop  of  4  double,  i 
purl,  4  double  j  then  close  to  this,  with  i  shuttle  only,  i  circle  of  5 
double,  fastened  on  to  the  last  purl  of  the  preceding  circle,  3  double,  i 
purl,  3  double,  1  purl,  5  double ;  then  work  over  the  cotton  on  the  2nd 
shuttle,  I  circle  of  3  double,  i  purl,  3  double,  i  purl,  3  double ;  close  to 
this,  with  I  shuttle  only,  i  circle  of  s  double,  fastened  on  to  the  last 
purl  of  the  preceding  circle,  3  double,  i  purl,  3  double,  i  purl,  5  double; 
then  work  over  the  cotton  on  the  2nd  shuttle,  1  scallop  of  3  double, 
I  purl,  3  double,  i  purl,  3  double ;  close  to  this,  with  i  shuttle,  i  circle 
of  7  double,  fastened  on  to  the  last  purl  of  the  preceding  circle,  3  double, 
I  purl,  3  double,  i  purl,  7  double ;  then  again,  over  the  cotton 
the  2ud  shuttle,  i  scallop  of  3  double,  i  purl,  4  double,  i  purl,  3 
double ;  the  half  of  i  Vandyke,  including  the  middle  scallop,  is  then 
completed.  Then  continue  to  work  on  3  scallops,  divided  by  2  circles 
as  before,  only  in  reversed  Older,  beginning  with  the  larger  circle. 
After  working  the  6th  (smallest)  circle,  work  over  the  cotton  on  the 
2nd  shuttle,  i  scallop  of  2  double,  i  purl,  2  double ;  then  continue 
to  work  on,  repeating  from  *.  Then  work  over  the  eotton,  on  the  2nd 
shuttle  from  illustration,  small  scallops  with  purl,  fastened  on  to  the 
purl  of  the  scallops  of  the  1st  row.  On  the  middle  purl  of  every 
circle  of  the  ist  row  work  i  double  in  crochet,  3  chain  after  every 
double  stitch ;  then  work  1  o2)cn-work  treble  row. 

172  to  175. — Point  Lace  Collaes  and  Ccffs. 

Nos,  173  and  174  give  a  part  of  each  collar.  Nos.  172  and  175 
half  of  the  corTCsponding  cult'  in  full  size.  They  are  worked  with 
fine  edged  linen  braid,  and  different  point  lace  stitches,  as  shown  in 
illustration. 

176  and  177. 

Sqhaees  Esibeoidebed  in  Point  Russe  fob  Antimacassabs,  &c. 

Both  these  squares  are  embroidered  in  point  Russo,  with  fine  black 
or  coloured  silk  on  pique.  They  are  worked  round  in  button-hole 
stitch,  and  joined  on  to  other  sf|uarcs  worked  in  guipure  d’art, 
crochet,  or  tatting.  A  lace  etlges  the  cover  all  round.  It  U  tatted 
or  netted  according  to  the  grounding  of  the  square. 

178. — Ceochet  Feinge. 

This  fringe  is  made  of  white  crochet  cotton,  and  may  bo  used  for 
bed-covers,  toilet-covers,  &c.  Commence  with  the  fiowers,  which 
are  worked  separately  as  follows  : — Make  a  chain  of  1 3  stitches,  and 
work  backwards  and  forwards  iz  rows  in  ribbed  stitch,  adding  i 


stitch  at  the  end  of  each  of  the  first  4  rows,  and  in  every  alternate 
row,  putting  in  a  purl  of  3  chain  after  every  4th  stitch,  observing  to 
make  the  jiurls  of  one  row  come  in  between  the  puris  of  the  previous 
row.  Now  turn  the  work,  and  missing  the  ist  stitch  of  the  last 
row,  work  x  double  stitch  into  each  of  the  remaining  1 5  ;  after  each 
stitch,  except  the  2  first  and  the  2  last,  drawing  out  the  loop  on  the 
needle,  as  shown  in  illustration,  so  that  the  first  loop  is  x-sth  of  an 
inch  long,  and  the  following  5  loops  each  a  little  longer,  after  which 
make  the  loops  shorter.  At  the  end  of  this  row  make  3  chain,  tuni 
the  work,  and  make  i  slip  stitch  over  each  loop,  and  3  chain  between 
the  loops.  Take  up  the  first  double  stiteh  of  the  last  row,  and  work 
back  alternately  $  chain,  1  double  into  the  middle  of  each  of  the 
chain  stitch  scallops.  Then  work  at  the  edge  of  the  flower  alter¬ 
nately  3  chain,  1  double,  and  then  x  double  into  each  of  the  7 
foundation  stitches.  For  the  stalk  make  10  chain,  missing  i,  9 
double  in  the  9  remaining  chain,  7  double  again  into  the  other  7 
foundation  stitches,  and  on  the  other  edge  of  the  flower  again  3 
chain,  x  double  alternately,  and  fasten  off.  Then  loop  the  knots  of 
fringe  into  the  6  scallops  at  the  bottom  of  the  flower,  Wien  a 
sufficient  number  of  these  flowers  has  been  completed,  join  them 
together  as  follows : — ist  row  :  2  double  on  the  2  first  double  at  the 
end  of  the  stalk,  *  xo  chain,  i  treble,  x  chain,  x  treble,  10  chain,  2 
double  on  the  first  2  double  of  the  stalk  of  another  flower ;  repeat 
from  *.  2nd  row :  x  double  on  each  stitch  of  the  last  row,  drawing 
out  the  loop  on  the  needle  in  every  alternate  stitch  to  three-quarters 
of  an  inch.  3rd  row :  Alternately  x  slip  stitch  over  the  loop,  x  chain, 
4th  row :  X  double  on  each  stitch  of  the  last  row.  Now  cross  the 
threads  of  the  loops  made  in  the  2nd  row,  and  crochet  in  sliji  stitch 
with  fine  cotton,  x  thread  of  x  loop,  with  i  thread  of  the  former 
loop  together,  making  x  chain  betwccB  each  slip  stitch. 

179  to  182. — Basket  of  Cetstal  Beads  with  Cetstal  Cup. 

This  jiretty  basket  consists  of  flowers,  leaves,  and  grapes  of  fine 
crystal  beads,  strung  on  silver  wire ;  the  glass  cup  inside  is  of  blue 
crystal,  and  contrasts  prettily  with  the  white  basket.  The  shaiie  of 
the  basket  is  made  of  thick  wire  from  No.  1 8 1 ;  this  wire  is  covered 
first  with  soft  white  cotton,  and  then  with  crystal  beads.  Our 
pattern  measures  20  inches  round  the  top  j  the  bottom  measures  x  2 
inches  round;  the  whole  basket,  including  the  handle,  is  9  inches 
and  two-fifths  high.  On  both  sides  of  the  basket  the  beginning  of 
the  handle  is  covered  by  a  bunch  of  grapes  and  leaves,  as  seen  in 
No.  x8o.  The  berries  of  the  grapes  are  worked  separately,  and  joined 
on  to  one  another  with  cotton ;  the  centre  is  formed  of  one  alabaster 
bead,  which  is  covered  with  crystal  beads.  The  leaves  and  tendrils 
are  to  be  worked  from  No.  x  80.  Between  the  2  bunehes  of  grapes, 
tbe  ^sket  is  ornamented  with  a  large  5-petalled  flower.  Cut  the 
fovmdation  shape  of  this  flower  in  strong  gummed  linen;  cover 
each  leaf  on  the  top,  the  cross  way,  with  double  rows  of  beads, 
lying  above  each  other,  not  quite  as  far  as  the  edge;  and  then 
cover  it  in  the  same  manner  the  long  way.  The  eross  rows  must 
be  somewhat  raised  in  the  middle  of  the  leaf,  so  as  to  have  a 
curved  shape.  The  middle  of  the  flower  is  covered  also  by  2  cross 
rows  of  beads,  lying  oue  over  the  other.  The  stamens  arc  made  of 
5  rows  of  beo^  from  illustration.  The  other  leaves  arc  also  worked 
from  illustration.  The  tendrils,  as  well  as  the  remaining  small 
leaves,  which  occupy  the  free  space  between  the  grajics  and  flowers, 
are  easily  workwl  from  No.  182.  A  blue  crystal  cup  comiiletcs  this 
very  pretty  model 

183  and  184. — Embboideeed  Medallions. 

These  medallions  may  he  worked  on  satin,  silk,  velvet,  leather,  or 
cloth,  with  different  shades  of  silk.  They  arc  very  simple  for  cigar- 
cases,  cord-cases,  note-books,  &c. 

185  and  186. — Bead  Mat. 

This  round  mat  or  tray  for  glasses,  bottles,  or  little  ornaments,  is 
4  inches  in  diameter,  and  is  mi^c  entirely  of  crystal  beads  strung  on 
silver  wire.  No.  185  shows  the  size  of  the  heads,  and  the  process  of 
arrangement.  Begin  hy  threading  a  numlier  of  crystal  beads  on  a 
silver  wire  about  3  yards  in  length ;  draw  up  the  first  8  beads  into  a 
loop,  and  place  8  wires,  5  inches  long,  in  between  the  beads,  doubling 
them  over  the  loop,  and  twisting  the  2  ends  together  close  to  it. 
Tlicn  wind  the  long  wire  threaded  with  beads  round  the  loop,  passing 
it  between  the  open  ends  of  the  double  wire,  and  leaving  2  beads 
between  them,  twist  the  ends  together  again,  and  repeat  this  jirocess, 
leaving  a  greater  number  of  beads  between  the  wires  in  each  succes¬ 
sive  row-,  till  the  mat  has  reached  the  required  size ;  the  ends  of  the 
wires  should  be  tightly  twisted  together,  and  fastened  down  under¬ 
neath  the  mat.  Now  proceed  with  the  raised  rim.  Moke  a  ring  of 
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large  cut  crystal  beads  round  the  mat,  observing  that  the  number 
of  beads  must  be  divisible  by  3.  Take  another  wire  and  fasten  it 
between  z  of  these  large  beads,  *  thread  3  small  crystal  beads,  3 
large  cut  bonds,  3  small  beads,  pass  the  wire  round  the  wire  of  the 
edge,  missing  3  of  the  beads  of  the  last  row;  repeat  from  •  all 
round,  cut  otf  the  wire  and  fasten  in  the  end,  and  turn  the  scallops 
upwards  to  form  a  rim. 

187  and  188. — Ceochet  Spbats  op  Fiowees. 

Malerialt :  Tmlled  crochet  cotton  of  two  different  sizes. 

These  sprays  of  flowers  are  suitable  for  trimming  collars  and 
cuffs,  cravat  ends,  children’s  frocks,  &c. 

Illustration  187.  Begin  with  the  cup  of  the  upper  blossom  of  the 
spray,  the  1st  3  rounds  of  which  arc  like  the  ist  3  rounds  of  the 
spray  188.  4th  and  sth  rounds:  15  double  stitch  in  each,  then 
turn  and  work  the  6th  round:  10  long  double  divided  by  i  chain 
stitch  in  the  10  following  stitches  of  the  prccctling  round  (the 
1st  long  double  is  formed  by  1  chain),  in  the  following  5  stitches,  7 
double.  Fasten  the  last  stitch  of  every  round  to  the  first  with  i 
slip  stitch.  7th  round:  On  every  long  double  of  the  preceding 
round  1  treble,  1  chain  stitch  between,  now  and  then  work  2  treble, 
ilivided  by  1  chain  on  1  long  double;  on  the  following,  7  double, 
1 2  double.  Sth  round  like  the  7th  :  Leave  1  purl  after  every  treble, 
as  has  been  explained  already ;  and  after  the  6  doable  stitches  worked 
on  the  1st  6  double  of  the  precciliug  round,  work  the  3  following 
loops : — S  chain,  1  slip  stitch  in  the  last-worked  double  stitch,  7 
chain,  1  slip  stiteh  in  the  same  double  stitch,  5  chain,  1  more  slip 
stitch  in  the  same  double.  The  3  other  larger  leaves  are  worked 
in  the  same  way,  but  in  larger  dimensions,  by  making  20  stitches 
in  the  cup,  and  by  working  the  7th  round  twice,  fasten  the 
i)lossoms  together  at  the  places  marked  on  illustration.  Work  the 
stem  last ;  make  a  foundation  chain  of  10  stitches ;  and  after  the 
last  stitch  work  the  small  leaf.  1st  round :  1 2  chain,  miss  the  last 
3,  turn  and  work  alternately  1  long  double,  1  chain,  missing  1  chain 
stitch  under  the  latter.  Work  the  2nd  round  over  the  1st  in  the 
same  manner ;  after  every  trefoil  leaf  make  1  purl,  and  do  not  miss 
any  stitch  4  times  following  in  the  upper  part  of  the  middle  of  the 
leaf.  After  having  fastened  the  last  stitch  of  this  round  with  1  slip 
stitch,  work  22  stitches  for  the  stem,  fasten  this  with  i  slip  stitch  on 
the  lower  blossom,  turn  and  work  i  treble  in  each  chain  stitch  of 
the  stem.  After  1 6  treble  work  the  largo  leaf  as  follows: — ist  row 
of  the  large  leaf :  3 1  chain  stitch,  miss  the  2  last,  turn  and  work  the 
2nd  row:  3  double,  15  treble,  miss  the  2  next  chain  stitch  under 
them,  9  treble,  2  double.  The  3rd  row  is  worked  round  the  leaf 
thus : — Alternately  1  treble,  i  purl,  i  chain,  missing  i  stitch  under 
the  latter ;  in  the  2nd  stitch  missed  in  the  preceding  row,  work  2 
treble,  divide<l  by  i  chain  stitch ;  on  the  opposite  side  miss  3  stitches, 
but  do  not  divide  the  2  treble  stitches  by  i  chain.  Tliis  gives  a 
curved  shape  to  the  leaf. 

Illustration  188.  Begin  with  the  cup  of  the  flower;  take  the 
coarsest  cotton  and  make  a  foundation  chain  of  s  stitches ;  join 
them  into  a  circle,  and  work  5  rounds  in  the  following  manner : — 
1st  round:  2  double  in  every  stitch  of  the  foundation  chain.  2nd 
round:  On  the  10  double  stitch  of  the  preceding  round,  15  double. 


3rd  round :  I S  double.  4th  round:  20  double.  Jth  round :  20  double. 
Then  turn  the  work.  Fasten  the  finer  cotton  on  the  last  stitch  of 
the  cup,  and  begin  the  first  flower  leaf ;  *  1 1  chain,  miss  the  last 
turn,  and  work  2  double,  2  treble;  to  join  the  diflerent  leaves 
together,  work  1  purl  after  the  2  treble ;  make  tbc  purl  by  drawing 
out  the  loop  on  the  needle  a  little  longer,  take  the  needle  out  care¬ 
fully,  insert  it  in  the  upper  part  of  the  last  stitch,  and  then  work 
S  treble,  i  slip  stitch  in  the  6  following  stitches  of  the  foundation 
elniin.  AVlicn  you  work  the  stiteh  after  the  purl  take  care  not  to 
di':iw  the  latter  too  tight.  Work  i  slip  stitch  on  the  cup,  and  repeat 
1 5  times  more  from  *.  As  the  outer  edge  of  the  cup  has  20  stitches, 
miss  I  stitch  now  and  then.  When  you  make  the  foundation  chain 
of  the  following  leaves,  work,  instead  of  the  7th  chain,  i  slip  stitch, 
inserting  the  needle  in  the  purl  of  the  preceding  leaf.  After  the 
last  flower  leaf,  work  the  stem  of  the  spray  with  its  leaves ;  but 
before  doing  this  the  middle  veinings  must  be  worked.  For  each 
reining  of  the  two  small  upper  leaves  make  a  foundation  chain  of  9 
stitches,  miss  the  last,  turn  and  work  as  follows : — 1  slip  stitch,  5  treble, 
I  slip  stitch,  I  chain,  fasten  the  cotton  carefully  at  the  beginning  and 
end.  The  veinings  of  the  larger  leaves  are  worked  in  the  same  manner, 
only  begin  with  a  chain  of  1 1  stitches.  Then,  for  the  stem,  make  a 
foundation  chain  of  14  stitches;  then  a  smaller  leaf  on  the  left  side 
of  the  stem ;  this  leaf  is  worked  in  rounds  as  follows  : — ist  round  of 
the  leaf :  7  chain,  i  slip  stitch  in  the  ist  chain  stitch  loft  free  in  one 
of  the  small  veinings,  1 2  chain  stitch,  1  slip  stit<;li  in  the  npper  part 
of  the  middle  of  the  reining,  1 2  chain,  i  slip  stitch  in  the  last  chain 
left  free  in  the  reining,  4  chain,  i  slip  stitch  in  the  5th  of  the  ist  7 
chain  of  this  round,  so  that  the  ist  4  chain  stitches  of  the  same 
remain  free  for  the  stem  of  the  leaf.  2nd  round  :  Altennately  i  long 
double,  I  chain,  miss  i  stitch  of  the  precetling  round  under  it  (the 
ist  long  double  is  formed  of  2  chain  stitch) ;  only  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  middle  of  the  leaf  do  not  miss  any  stitch  three  times  follow¬ 
ing;  at  the  end  of  the  round  work  i  slip  stitch  in  the  ist  slip  stitch 
of  the  precetling  round.  3rd  round  like  the  2nd  round :  After 
every  long  double,  make  i  purl  in  the  way  above  described ;  at  the 
end  of  the  round  crochet  4  long  double  in  the  4  chain  stitches  left  for 
the  stem  of  the  leaf.  Then  work  14  chain  stitches  for  the  large  stem 
of  the  next  large  leaf,  which  is  worked  like  the  one  just  described, 
only  in  larger  proportions,  by  working  in  the  ist  round  a  greater 
number  of  chain  stitches  round  the  larger  veining.  After  you  have 
completed  this  leaf,  work  6  chain  stitches  for  the  large  stem,  turn 
and  work  i  treble  in  each  chain  stitch,  working  the  2  leaves  on 
the  right  side  of  the  stem  when  you  come  to  their  respective 
places. 

189  and  190. — Embeoideeed  Tcekish  Slippeb. 

This  slipper  is  of  black  cloth,  and  consists  of  front  and  heel.  It 
is  wadded  and  lined  witJi  red  silk,  bound  with  crossway  silk,  and 
soled  with  cork.  The  design  is  worked  on  the  cloth  with  silks  in 
shades  of  diflerent  colours,  and  a  gold  cord  is  sewn  round  all  the 
edges  of  the  design.  The  long  leaves  are  worked  in  3  shades  of 
grey;  the  scrolls  at  the  end  of  the  leaves  in  3  shades  of  bine,  and  3 
shades  of  pink.  The  2  large  trefoils  are  grey  and  green ;  the  smaller 
trefoils  all  green,  the  buds  green  and  pink,  the  bauds  blue,  grey,  and 
white. 
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La,  Oaraye.  Song.  Written  and  composed  by  Anne  Flicker. 
(Ashdown  and  Parry,  Hanover-sqnare.) — A  truly  lovely  composition, 
words  and  music.  The  former  are  founded  on  an  incident  in  the  Hon. 
Mrs.  Norton’s  exquisite  poem-novel,  The  Lady  of  Oaraye. 

From  Maytime  to  December.  Words  by  Clement  Scott,  Esq. 
Music  by  Charlotte  C.  Gilbert.  (Ashdown  and  Parry,  Hanover- 
square.)— A  pretty  love  ditty,  with  pleasing  accompaniment. 

I  Puritani.  Sydney  Smith.  Sweet  Sounds.  Sydney  Smith. 
Serenade  de  Qounod.  Sydney  Smith.  Arcadia.  Sydney  Smith. 
(Ashdown  and  Parry,  Ilanover-squarc.) — Four  brilliant  fantasias  for 
the  pianoforte,  by  a  musician  who  has  proved  himself  one  of  the  very 
best  and  most  elfective  composers  for  that  instrument.  The  first 
fantasia  comprises  all  the  principal  airs  in  Bellini’s  beautiful  opera, 
arranged  in  a  masterly  manner.  We  con  confidently  recommend  the 
set  to  pianoforte  players. 

Les  Hirondelles.  Boyton  Smith.  (Ashdown  and  Parry,  Hanover- 
8quare.)->^A  charming  pianoforte  arrangement  of  Felicien  David’s 


beautiful  romance.  It  is  within  reach  of  pianists  of  moderate  pre¬ 
tensions,  though  showy  and  effective. 

Cease  your  Funning,  No.  i.  Home,  Sweet  Home,  No.  2,  The  Bloom 
is  on  the  Rye,  No.  3  of  English  Roses.  By  W.  F.  Taylor.  (Ashdown 
and  Parry,  Hanover-square.) — Pleasingly  arranged  as  pianoforte  pieces 
for  the  piano.  .This  selection  of  favourite  and  well-known  airs  will  bo 
very  acceptable  to  pianists  requiring  good  but  not  very  difficult 
fantasias.  The  harmonics  and  modulations  are  skilful  and  scientific, 
and  they  have  the  advantage  of  being  most  judiciously  fingered. 

The  Little  Wanzer  Polka.  By  C.  F.  Mueller.  (London:  Antoine 
Homiton,  4,  Great  Portland-street.) — A  pretty  polka,  bright,  and 
likely  to  be  as  great  a  favourite  at  the  social  dance  as  the  Little 
Wanzer  Sewing-Machine  is  in  the  household. 

Hymn  of  Peace.  Words  by  E.  H.  Composed  by  G.  W.  Martin. 
(G.  W.  Martin,  14  and  15,  Exeter  Hall.)  A  very  beautiful  and  appro¬ 
priate  composition.  'Tlie  words  breathe  the  spirit  of  pure  devotional 
poetry,  and  the  music  is  worthy  of  them. 
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GARDENING— APRIL. 


WE  continue  to  illustrate  the  green-leaved  varieties 
of  Hedera  Helix.  Heterophylla,  or  variously- 
leaved  ivy,  is  an  eminently  beautiful  and.di^inct  variety  ; 
it  contains  the  beauties  of  a 
climbing  and  a  fruiting  ivy. 

It  is  free,  ardent  in  growth, 
but  more  inclined  to  spread 
than  to  attain  great  height, 
and  as  such  is  extremely  use¬ 
ful  in  covering  the  base  of 
walls  and  unsightly  buildings. 

The  leaves  are  of  a  bright 
grass-green  colour,  and  are 
large,  smooth,  and  varied  in 
form.  It  is  a  true  wall  ivy, 
and  most  valuable  for  the 
purpose.  We  show  two  va¬ 
rieties  of  leaf  in  our  illus¬ 
trations. 

Cinerea,  the  grey-leaved 
ivy,  is  very  distinct  and  inte¬ 
resting,  growing  freely,  al¬ 
though  it  can  by  no  means 
be  termed  robust  in  habit. 

The  leaves  are  small  and 
peculiar  in  colour  and  in 
form.  The  colour  is  a  greyish 
green,  the  lines  of  the  vein- 
ings  being  of  a  lighter  grey,  helix  hi 

and  inclining  to  a  milky 

hue.  It  is  tender,  and  will  not  bear  a  very  severe 
winter. 

Palmata,  the  palmate-leaved  ivy,  is  a  neat,  rather 
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Lobata  Major  is  the  largest  form  of  Helix,  and  is 
called  the  large-lobed  ivy.  In  growth  it  is  free  and 
robust,  with  leaf-stalks  and  young  shoots  of  greenish 
purple ;  leaves  a  full  deep 
green,  rarely  touched  with 
bronze  and  with  a  hard, 
glossy  surface.  This  is  a  re¬ 
markably  fine  variety,  having 
a  distinct  appearance  on  a 
wail,  and  making  a  handsome 
pyramid. 

Digitata,  or  finger-leaved 
ivy,  is  a  fine  pot  plant,  and 
looks  well  on  old  ruins,  or 
for  creeping  over  fernery 
rocks.  It  grows  freely,  and 
has  fine  dark,  blackish-green 
leaves,  on  which  the  whitest 
veins  show  up  brightly.  It  is 
a  most  handsome  and  effective 
plant. 

Calendar  of  operations  for 
April. — Sow  the  following: 
American  cress  in  drills,  basil, 
beans  ia  succession,  beetroot, 
main  crop ;  borage  for  suc¬ 
cession,  borecole,  broccoli, 
cabbage,  as  early  Battersea, 
opHYLLA.  Fulham,  or  Vaneck ;  car- 

doons,  carrots,  cauliflower, 
celery,  endive,  kidney  beans,  lettuce,  white  Paris  cos 
lettuce,  onions  if  not  already  sown,  parsley,  parsnips, 
peas,  radishes,  seakale,  spinach,  turnips. 
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lilow-growing  variety,  with  three  or  five  lobed  leaves  of 
palnoL^  appearance.  The  colour  is  a  dull  deep  green. 


In  the  flower  garden  evergreens  may  now  be  planted. 
Beds  and  borders  should  be  neatly  ho^  and  raked,  the 
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grass  well  rolled  and  mown,  and  all  spring  blossoming 
plants  attended  to. 

Plant  perennials  and  bedding-out  plants  according  to 
the  state  of  the  weather,  as  well  as  all  herbaceous  plants 
that  are  hardy  in  character.  Sow  annual,  biennial,  and 
perennial  flower-seeds ;  an¬ 
nuals  should  be  sown  in  suc¬ 
cession  at  the  beginning  and 

evergreens,  remove  suckers 
from^rose-trees.  If  the  weather 

is  not  by^any  means  too  diffi- 
*“  lean-to”  form  of  conserva- 

tory  is  most  frequently  adop-  M* 

ted  in  London  houses,  and  W '  ' 

advantage  is  taken  of  a  wall  1;*; 

already  built,  in  the  case  of  ^ 

many  country  houses.  Spire-  ^ 

roofed  structures,  however,  ' 

admit  of  light  on  all  sides,  helix 

and  grow  plants  far  more 

symmetrically  than  does  the  lean-to  greenhouse.  A 
free  circulation  of  air  is  essential  to  the  health  of  most 
greenhouse  plants,  and  therefore  the  means  of  giving  air 
to  a  large  extent  should 
be  at  command,  other¬ 
wise  in  a  light  structure 
(he  sun’s  rays  would 
raise  the  temperature 
too  high  for  greenhouse 
plants,  and  it  is  better 

by  fresh  air  than  to  ex- 
elude  the  sun’s  rays  by 
shading.  Air  should  be 
very  freely  admitted  to 
greenhouses  when  the 

state  of  the  weather  y  ■''' 

permits.  When  the  out-  I 

side  air  is  below  40  deg.  V  ;  -  * 

ventilation  is  unneces-  \  '  ■  .  j‘- 

sary  unless  to  dispel  ’W’  ^ 

damp  ;  at  50  deg.  outer  V  /ji^ 

air  give  free  ventilation,  V 

and  at  70  deg.  outer  V  ' 

air  give  as  much  air  as  >■ 

possible.  Before  turn-  ’ 

ing  out  the  plants,  air 
must  be  given  at  night, 

more  or  less,  according  loba' 

to  the  state  of  the 

weather ;  this  will  harden  them  off  and  prevent  their 
being  affected  by  the  cold  nights  which  occur  even  in 
summer. 

The  temperature  of  the  greenhouse  should  never  be 
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lower  than  35  deg.,  but  38  or  40  deg.  is  the  minimum 
to  be  preferred.  Within  a  range  of  40  deg.  minimum  and 
55  deg.  maximum,  no  greenhouse  plant  will  become  over¬ 
excited,  and  at  the  same  time  the  vigour  of  many  species 
liable  to  injury  by  a  lower  temperature  will  be  maintained. 

(j  Watering  the  greenhouse 

h  floors  and  walls  is  an  ope- 

jj  ration  requiring  care ;  it  is 

best  done  by  syringing  mor  n- 
ing  and  afternoon  before  the 
ventilation  is  reduced  for 
the  night.  In  continued 
moist  and  sunless  weather 
interior  of  the  house  will 
become  too  damp  ;  this  ex- 
cess  of  moisture  will  have  to 
be  driven  off  by  a  little  fire- 
heat.  For  this  purpose  light 
^  the  fire  in  the  morning  when 

r’  a  free  ventilafion  is  allowed 

by  the  weather. 

When  plants  are  growing 
freely  they  of  course  evapo¬ 
rate  more  than  when  “  rest¬ 
ing,”  or  in  a  comparatively 
quiescent  state.  There  is 
iLMATA.  little  danger  of  over-water¬ 

ing  a  freely-growing  plant, 
but  care  is  required  not  to  waterlog  the  pots  of  resting 
plants. 

Tapping  against  the  side  of  the  pots  directly  after 
they  are  watered,  and 
when  they  want  water- 

beginner  to  ascertain 

( j  on  a  dry  pot  sounds 

filling  the  interstices 
occupied  in  the  other 
water. 

The  principal  soils 
required  for  greenhouse 
plants  are  loam  and 
silver  sand 
for  mixing  these.  Well- 
/A  rotted  dung,  leaf-mould, 

i,  and  lime  rubbish  will 

likewise  prove  useful. 
MHjy  These  materials,  used 

IHy  simply  or  by  mixing 

with  each  other,  give 
MAJOR.  the  following  variety  of 

soils  :  —  Loam,  turfy 
loam,  light  turfy  loam,  sandy  loam,  peat,  loam  and  peat, 
sandy  peat,  sandy  loam  and  peat,  sand  and  turfy  peat. 
Turfy  loam  suits  very  many  plants  ;  it  should  be  of  rich' 
quality,  as  it  is  easily  reduced  in  strength,  and  made 
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lighter  for  delicate  plants  by  adding  silver  sand,  leaf- 
mould,  or  peat.  The  loam  should  be  chopped  more  or 
less  finely,  but  should  not  be  sifted. 

Greenhouse  plants  are  usually  turned  out  of  doors  in 
the  summer  time,  and  the  greenhouse  is  then  ready  to 
undergo  any  alterations  or  repairs.  As  a  rule,  all  the 
painted  wood  should  be  thoroughly  washed  and  cleansed, 
all  the  glass  cleansed  and  repaired  where  necessary,  the 
heating  apparatus  put  into  good  order,  and  advantage 
taken  of  the  absence  of  the  plants  to  make  all  ready  for 
their  reception  later  in  the  season. 

The  middle  of  June  is  generally  chosen  for  turning 
out  the  plants.  The  situation  chosen  should  be  both 
warm  and  well  sheltered  from  the  north,  though  not 
exposed  to  the  full  heat  of  the  south,  or  the  sun’s  rays 
will  act  injuriously 
on  both  roots  and 
foliage.  The  pots 
should  be  plunged  if 
possible  in  sand  or  a 
sandy  soil.  Valuable 
plants  may  be  plunged 
into  a  larger  pot, 
placing  moss  between 
the  two  pots. 

Fern  Houses. — 

These  may  be  of  two 
kinds  —  the  heated 
fern-house  for  exotic 
and  tender  ferns,  and 
the  cold  fern-house. 

Anyhow,  a  fern- 
house  must  be  in  a 
shady  position,  as  it 
is  impossible  to  grow 
ferns  properly  in  gla¬ 
ring  sunshine.  The 
cold  north  -  facing 
greenhouse  is  exactly 
adapted  for  hardy 
ferns,  although  it  is 
so  much  trouble  and 
vexation  to  the  flower-lover,  who  envies  her  opposite 
neighbours  their  sunny-situated  greenhouse,  and  is  dis¬ 
contented  with  her  whole  house  in  consequence  of  the 
failures  in  the  greenhouse.  The  best  plan  for  a  lady  to 
convert  a  cold  greenhouse  into  a  fernery  is  to  follow 
Mr.  Shirley  Hibberd’s  plan,  which  is  nearly  as  possible 
as  follows ; — 

“  The  stages  were  removed,  and  in  their  place  a 
rockery  was  built  upon  a  very  simple  plan,  which  proved 
delightfully  effective,  affording  at  all  seasons  a  beautiful 
scene,  and  very  serviceable  arrangement  for  the  growth 
of  plants.  I  employed  a  skilful  bricklayer  to  do  all  the 
soiid  work,  and  under  my  direction  he  faced  the  back 
and  ends  of  the  house  with  a  rugged  mass  of  burrs  from 
the  brickfield,  rendering  it  somewhat  like  the  interior  of 
a  cave.  The  work  was  commenced  at  some  little  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  wall,  and  gradually  brought  nearer  and 
nearer  as  it  proceeded  upwards,  occasional  large  blocks 
being  firmly  cemented  to  the  wall  and  strengthened  with 
holdfasts,  and  between  the  walls  and  the  burrs  good 


loam  was  rammed  in  from  bottom  to  top  ;  a  low  border 
was  formed  near  the  front  and  end  walls  faced  with 
burrs,  and  consisting  of  good  loam,  a  layer  of  broken 
bricks,  six  inches  deep,  being  put  on  the  tiles,  and  the 
soil  strewn  upon  this  rough  bed.  A  trapped  sink  leading 
to  a  drain  is  in  one  corner  of  the  house,  and  all  super 
fluous  water  finds  its  way,  there  quickly  as  the  pavement 
gently  slopes  to  it.  The  finish  of  the  work  I  did 
myself,  and  it  occupied  me,  at  odd  times,  about  four 
months.  The  task  I  had  was  to  make  the  pockets  and 
plant  the  ferns.  Some  of  the  larger  ones  are  planted  in 
projecting  receptacles  just  as  the  bricklayer  left  them ; 
but,  generally  speaking,  I  found  it  the  best  plan  to  stuff' 
the  necessary  soil  into  a  chink  or  gap,  then  place  the 
fern  in  it,  and  lastly  to  introduce  a  piece  of  burr  of 

suitable  size  to  close 
it  in,  and  this  was 
done  with  the  use  of 
cement.” 

Even  without  arti¬ 
ficial  heat  a  fern- 
house  of  this  kind 
allows  us  to  grow 
semi-hardy  ferns — 
ferns  which  need 
protection,  but  are 
not  much  hurt  by  a 
few  degrees  of  frost. 
Mr.  Hibberd  gives 
four  classes  of  fern 
as  suitable — Wood- 
wardia  radicans, 
Cyrtomium  falcatum, 
Adlantum  pedatum, 
Todea  pellucida, 
but  for  his  enlarged 
list  of  ferns,  suitable 
for  a  fern-house,  we 
must  refer  the 
reader  to  his  Fern 
Garden,  a  work  that 
no  lover  of  ferns 
should  be  without.  Those  who  wish  to  make  their 
fernery  without  the  aid  of  a  labourer  should  use,  instead 
of  burrs,  the  virgin  cork  sold  by  the  Lisbon  Cork  Com¬ 
pany.  The  writer  made  a  very  pretty  fernery  in  a  cold 
greenhouse  without  any  help  from  any  one.  The  house 
filled  a  space  about  twelve  feet  by  nine,  and  had  wall 
on  two  sides  of  it.  The  first  care  was  to  wash  the  wall 
with  Portland  cement,  in  order  to  render  it  waterproof ; 
cement  was  also  used  to  fix  the  irregular  border  line  of 
cork  logs  chosen  as  facing  to  the  mould.  Brick  rubbish 
four  inches  deep  was  laid  on  this  at  the  junction  of  the 
two  walls  ;  the  low  border  projected  out  into  the  green¬ 
house  nearly  five  feet,  measuring  from  the  wall.  Mould 
was  wheeled  in,  beaten  firmly,  and  occasional  lumps  of 
sand,  stone,  and  broken  flower-pots  placed  on  it,  and 
covered  in  turn  by  fresh  layers  of  mould.  As  the  work 
proceeded  it  was  faced  with  virgin  cork  in  irregular 
rustic  form,  pockets  being  left  here  and  there  until  the 
height  required  was  reached.  The  cork  was  also  em¬ 
ployed  to  bind  and  strengthen  the  mass  of  mould. 
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MEDICAL  WOMEN. 


The  deferred  problem  suggested  by  the  career  of 
Mrs.  Garrett-Anderson  must  have  occurred  to  many 
of  our  readers  as  even  more  important  than  those  pre¬ 
viously  considered.  The  question  inevitably  arises — 
How  are  other  women  to  set  about  doing  likewise  ? 

Dr.  C.  R.  Drysdale,  who  has  for  several  years  taken 
an  active  part  in  promoting  the  medical  education  of 
women,  has  very  truly  remarked  that,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  there  never  can  be  very  many  lady  doctors,  be¬ 
cause  a  disposition  to  adopt  medicine  as  a  profession  is 
by  no  means  extensive  amongst  women.  This  fact, 
that  almost  every  female  aspirant  for  medical  knowledge 
is  isolated,  and  therefore  debarred  from  congenial  advice 
and  encouragement,  is  a  sufficient  reason  why  sugges¬ 
tions  and  hints  should  be  from  time  to  time  published, 
with  a  view  to  drawing  out  latent  ambition. 

The  election  of  Mrs.  Garrett-Anderson,  which  we 
referred  to  last  month,  has  proved  that  popular  prejudice 
against  the  public  advancement  of  women  is  by  "lO  means 
so  general  as  has  been  assumed ;  but  there  are  local  pre¬ 
judices,  and  family  prejudices,  and  personal  prejudices 
which  have  to  be  surmounted  in  almost  every  case. 
Against  the  prevalent  notion  that  the  claim  of  women  to 
enter  upon  the  medical  profession  is  a  new-fangled  idea, 
the  fact  may  be  mentioned  that  amongst  the  learned 
Greeks  a  woman  who  attended  upon  mothers  at  the 
birth  of  their  children  was  called  an  obstetrix,  and  so 
high  a  social  position  and  moral  influence  did  she  enjoy, 
that  the  word  has  survived  in  the  modern  professional 
term  “obstetrics,”  which  is  the  branch  of  medical  study 
relating  to  births.  It  is  also  quite  certain  that  the  cus¬ 
tom  which  permits  and  sanctions  the  habitual  presence 
of  medical  men  at  births,  so  far  from  being  time-honoured, 
is  a  modern  innovation.  Nor  were  intelligent  female 
practitioners  of  former  times  content  with  being  merely 
midwives.  The  controversy  upon  that  point  is  not  of 
recent  origin,  but  is  only  revived.  We  are  indebted  to 
Mrs.  Josephine  E.  Butler  for  pointing  out  an  interesting 
record  of  the  state  of  feeling  on  this  subject  just  350 
years  ago.  In  1521  there  was  published  a  now  very 
curious  book,  entitled  The  Bake  of  the  Cyte  of  Ladyes,  by 
Christine  Du  Castel,  wherein  we  read,  “  I  mervayle 
gretely  of  the  opynyon  of  some  men  that  say  they  wolde 
not  in  no  wyse  that  theyr  doughters,  or  wyves,  or 
kynneswomen  sholde  lerne  scyences.”  The  spelling 
alone  ought  to  be  enough  to  make  soine  people  ashamed 
of  contributing  to  the  maintenance  of  such  an  antiquated 
marvel ! 

Both  marvels  and  prejudices  only  exist  to  be  dispelled 
and  broken  down,  and  a  firm  stand  against  them  has 
been  made  by  the  “  Female  Medical  Society,”  originated, 
inaugurated,  and  in  a  great  measure  sustained,  by  the 
energy  and  enthusiasm  of  Dr.  James  Edmunds.  This 
Society  has  succeeded  in  establishing  the  “  Ladies’ 
Medical  College,”  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  the 
theory  and  practice  of  midwifery  and  the  accessory 
branches  of  medicine.  The  patrons  and  promoters  of 
the  College  claim  public  support  oa  the  ground  that 


there  is  among  ladies  a  class  who,  having  abilities  which 
fit  them  for  something  higher  than  the  commonplace 
employments  of  women,  are  by  circumstances  compelled 
to  support  themselves.  They  point  out  very  truly  that 
the  profession  of  teaching  is  already  overcrowded,  and 
but  imperfectly  recompensed,  while  artistic  or  literary 
effbrt  is  remunerative  only  to  those  who  are  gifted  with 
rare  and  peculiar  faculties.  Thus  viewing  the  subject 
from  a  practical  point,  and  seeking  to  provide  a  remune¬ 
rative  employment  for  those  who  actually  need  it,  the 
Society  has  firmly  resisted  any  departure  from  the  original 
programme  of  Midwifery,  and  the  anatomy  and  physio¬ 
logy  especially  requisite  for  the  intelligent  and  successful 
exercise  of  that  important  office.  Efforts  to  extend  the 
curriculum  of  the  College  into  a  wider  field  have  been 
steadily  resisted  by  the  managing  committee  on  the  ground 
that  the  cost  of  gratifying  a  higher  ambition  is  beyond  the 
means  of  those  they  chiefly  seek  to  serve.  The  time 
necessary  to  the  completion  of  the  prescribed  studies  and 
the  passing  of  the  examinations  is  about  two  years.  The 
expense  for  the  whole  period  is  ten  guineas,  with  some 
extras  for  those  who  desire  a  supplementary  course, 
which,  however,  is  not  at  all  essential.  The  number  of 
students  who  have  attended  the  college  to  the  present 
time  exceeds  ninety,  a  large  proportion  of  whom  have 
passed,  and  are  now  enjoying  good  practice.  More 
than  half  of  these  are  wives,  widows,  or  relatives  of 
men  in  the  clerical,  medical,  and  other  liberal  profes¬ 
sions,  and  it  may  be  gathered  that  their  practice  involves 
no  derogation  from  social  position,  but  quite  the  reverse, 
from  the  fact  that  most  of  them  are  realising  more  than 
j^ioo  per  annum,  and  some  of  them  two  or  three  times 
that  amount,  whilst,  so  far,  their  professional  success 
has  been  complete  !  The  cases  attended  have  been 
very  numerous,  and  not  a  single  casualty  has  occurred, 
which  suggests  the  reflection  that  not  only  they  but 
their  patients  are  deeply  interested  in  their  success. 

Hence  there  are  three  distinct  classes  to  whom  the 
Society  appeals — ladies  who  desire  to  enter  upon  the 
study  of  medicine  through  the  very  essential  portal  of 
practical  midwifery ;  ladies  who  desire  ladies  to  attend 
them,  and  to  whom,  therefore,  a  knowledge  of  the  ad¬ 
dresses  of  some  of  the  practitioners  may  be  valuable  -, 
and,  lastly,  that  portion  of  the  public  of  both  sexes  who 
are  generously  disposed  to  support  such  a  commendable 
institution.  As  an  encouragement  to  the  last-named,  it 
may  be  mentioned  that  the  Society  has  the  warm  sanc¬ 
tion  of  men  and  women  of  influence  who  in  other  re¬ 
spects  are  widely  divergent.  Amongst  the  special  patrons 
are  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Argyll,  the  Earl  and 
Countess  of  Shaftesbury,  the  Countess  de  Noailles,  Arch¬ 
bishop  Manning,  and  the  Baroness  de  Rothschild.  Mode¬ 
rate  as  the  expense  is,  the  college  is  indebted  for  its 
continuance  to  liberal  extraneous  pecuniary  assistance, 
and  low  as  the  fees  are,  some  of  those  best  qualified  for 
study  can  ill  spare  the  time  and  the  means.  To  meet 
that  difficulty,  efforts  are  making  to  institute  free  scholar¬ 
ships  :  Lady  Amberley  having  set  a  noble  example. 
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With  regard  to  the  second  class  (those  who  desire  ladies 
to  attend  them),  we  are  prepared  to  reply  to  practical 
inquiries. 

The  students  are  almost  uniformly  in  favour  of  a 
wider  field  of  exertion,  and  the  patrons  of  the  Society 
are  about  equally  divided  in  opinion  as  to  the  desirability 
of  such  an  extension.  Miss  Helena  Pauline  Downing, 
one  of  the  students  who  has  passed  examinations  with 
distinguishing  honourable  mention,  has  recently  read  a 
paper  before  the  London  Dialectical  Society  in  further¬ 
ance  of  her  views  in  favour  of  opening  all  the  doors  of 
medical  study  and  promotion  to  women.  The  strongest 
pxjint  she  made  was  in  reference  to  the  adverse  writings 
of  Dr.  Henry  Bennet.  That  gentleman,  while  express¬ 
ing  a  willingness  to  encourage  ladies  in  the  practice  of 
midwifery,  is  vehemently  opposed  to  their  admission 
into  the  higher  regions  of  the  medical  profession.  He 
thus  feelingly  wrote  about  midwifery  in  the  Lancet : — 
“It  is  part  of  the  most  arduous,  most  wearing,  and 
unremunerative  duties.  It  means  golden  hours  passing 
away,  daily  duties  neglected,  and  the  night’s  rest  lost ; 
it  means  drudgery  and  night-work,  and  the  probability 
of  an  early  break-down  in  health  and  strength  ;  there¬ 
fore,  many  medical  men  would  gladly  hand  over  their 
guinea  and  half-guinea  cases  to  a  body  of  well-educated 
midwives.”  Miss  Downing  forcibly  expressed  her  ob¬ 
jection  to  thus  accepting  the  professional  bounty  of 
“the  most  arduous,  exhausting,  and  unremunerative 
part  ”  so  kindly  offered  to  ladies,  while  all  the  honours 
and  rewards  are  monopolised  by  gentlemen.  She  claimed 
the  right  for  all  women  who  are  able  to  reap  a  share 
of  those  honours  and  rewards  which  she  expresses  a 
determination  to  follow  up. 

In  carrying  out  that  determination,  in  association  with 
other  progressive  ladies,  she  and  they  enter  upon  a  field 
of  much  greater  breadth  and  difficulty  than  that  mapped 
out  by  the  Female  Medical  Society.  Pupils  under  that 
society  may  succeed  and  flourish  with  very  limited 
means,  or  with  scarcely  any  means  save  a  tolerable 
education  and  a  good  courage.  But  those  who  would 
advance  beyond  that  must  be  comparatively  well  up  in 
funds,  and  must  make  up  their  minds  to  mental  labours 
and  steady  perseverance  far  beyond  the  usual  circle  of 
feminine  attainments.  Almost  incessant  application  for 
at  least  four  years  is  absolutely  necessary,  and  five  years 
is  nearer  the  average.  It  is  indispensable  that  Latin, 
Greek,  and  mathematics  should  be  mastered  sufficiently 
to  pass  a  preliminary  examination  in  those  branches  of 
knowledge.  In  former  years,  it  is  true,  the  degree  of 
proficiency  in  the  languages  and  mathematics  required 
of  medical  students  was  of  the  lowest ;  but  for  several 
years  there  has  been  a  tendency  to  be  stricter  in  exami¬ 
nations  on  those  subjects,  and  ambitious  ladies,  con¬ 
tending  with  jealous  prejudices,  may  rest  assured  that 
tests  will  not  be  relaxed  to  favour  them.  If  they  would 
succeed  they  must  aim  at,  and  attain  to,  a  better  know¬ 
ledge  of  those  subjects  than  that  which  suffices  for  the 
passing  of  a  male  student  with  average  honour.  To 
this  inevitable  mental  labour  has  to  be  added  the  fees. 
Miss  Jex  Blake,  an  advanced  writer  on  the  subject, 
states  that  the  fees  charged  to  Miss  Garrett  were  extra¬ 
vagantly  high,  amounting  on  one  occasion  to  ^^50 


where  the  usual  fee  is  but  £$.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
are  informed  that  at  several  stages  of  her  efforts  her 
fees  were  entirely  remitted  by  exceptional  gentlemen 
who  sympathised  with  her  efforts.  Whatever  Miss 
Garrett’s  fees  may  have  amounted  to,  such  payments 
cannot  be  placed,  under  the  most  favourable  circum¬ 
stances,  at  less  than  ;^loo,  which  is  about  the  average 
or  male  students. 

Since  the  doors  of  the  Society  of  Apothecaries  were 
closed  behind  Miss  Garrett,  an  additional  difficulty  has 
stood  in  the  way,  as  there  is  now  no  place  in  England 
where  women,  however  well  qualified,  can  obtain  a 
diploma.  Under  this  discouragement,  Mrs.  Thorne  and 
Miss  Matilda  Chaplin,  two  of  the  most  distinguished  of 
the  past  students  of  the  College,  have  turned  their  faces 
northwards,  and  have  joined  Miss  Anderson,  and  an 
earnest  band  of  some  five  or  six  other  ladies,  who  are 
prosecuting  their  medical  studies  at  Edinburgh.  “  Modern 
Athens”  has  been  selected,  because  the  University  there 
is  prepared  and  willing  to  grant  a  diploma  to  any  lady 
who  can  pass  the  necessary  examinations.  There  is 
also  something  peculiarly  stimulating  about  the  northern 
metropolis,  because  the  late  Sir  James  Simpson,  the 
celebrated  introducer  of  chloroform  and  Physician  to  the 
Queen,  desired  very  much  to  encourage  medical  women, 
and  his  surviving  professional  associates  are  warmly  in 
favour  of  the  movement.  Among  them  may  be  honourably 
mentioned  Dr.  Handyside,  of  the  Edinburgh  College  of 
Surgeons,  and  Dr.  Hughes  Bennett.  The  latter  delivers 
the  prescribed  lectures  to  the  ladies  in  a  separate  class 
expressly  for  them,  but  the  former  delivers  his  lectures 
to  mixed  classes,  including  both  ladies  and  gentlemen. 
In  doing  so  he  has  experienced  no  restraint  or  inconve¬ 
nience,  but,  on  the  contrary,  he  reports  that  the  emula¬ 
tion  induced  has  led  to  an  unprecedented  diligence  in 
study  on  the  part  of  the  gentlemen.  Therefore,  so  far 
as  the  usual  courses  of  lectures  are  concerned,  there  is 
nothing  to  be  desired.  But,  in  consequence  of  the  efforts 
of  the  adverse  party,  led  on  by  the  bitter  opposition  of 
Dr.  Laycock  and  Dr.  Christieson,  the  authorities  of  all 
the  Edinburgh  hospitals  have  closed  their  doors  against 
the  importunate  demands  of  the  ladies  for  admission, 
and,  as  hospital  experience  is  essential  to  qualification 
for  a  diploma,  there  is  a  prospect  of  serious  delays  and 
vexations,  which  it  will  take  much  patient  perseverance 
to  surmount.  Arrangements  have  been  made  for  expe¬ 
rience  in  dissection,  which  is  progressing  satisfactorily, 
but  that,  without  the  hospital  practice,  will  not  suffice. 
Opinion  in  favour  of  the  movement  is  gaining  strength 
every  day.  Individual  medical  men  are  constantly 
coming  over.  The  e/ite  of  the  faculty  in  London  have 
collectively  expressed  themselves  favourably.  There  is 
a  growing  feeling  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament  which 
encourages  the  belief  that,  should  the  remnants  of  re¬ 
maining  opposition  fail  to  give  way  voluntarily,  com¬ 
pulsory  legislation  is  imminent.  Legislation  is  obviously 
needed,  but  the  degree  of  its  imminence  and  the  scope 
that  it  may  assume  will  depend  upon  the  increasing 
numbers  and  persistency  of  students,  and  upon  the 
evidence  forthcoming  of  popular  approval,  no  less 
than  upon  the  amount  of  pecuniary  aid  which  may  be 
tendered. 
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OPERAS,  PLAYS, 

The  regular  Italian  Opera  season  has  begun  at  the 
house  which  at  present  seems  the  most  natural 
and  legitimate  home  for  this  species  of  entertainment. 
The  programme  issued  by  Mr.  Gye,  under  whose  sole 
managen.ent  the  performances  are  to  take  place,  is  of  a 
tempting  and  attractive  description,  and  if  the  word  of 
promise  made  to  the  eye  is  kept  to  the  ear,  neither 
public  nor  subscribers  will  have  cause  to  complain. 
Operas  by  Rossini  and  Auber,  La  Donna  del  Logo,  and 
Les  Diamans  de  la  Couronne,  and  Le  Domino  Noir,  which 
have  lain  so  long  dormant  that  they  present  them¬ 
selves  with  the  added  charm  of  novelty,  are  announced, 
as  well  as  a  work,  new  to  this  country,  of  Cimarosa, 
whose  Matrimonio  Segreto  was  so  greatly  relished  on 
its  late  revival  at  the  Lyceum — Le  Astuzie  Femaninili. 
The  company  is  a  strong  one,  especially  in  the  matter 
of  prime  donne,  in  which  capacity  we  are  to  have,  not 
only  those  old-young  favourites,  Mesdames  Patti  and 
Lucca,  but  Madame  Miolan-Carvalho,  from  the  Grand 
Opera,  Paris  ;  Sessi,  and  Parepa-Rosa.  The  only  cloud, 
and  that  a  heavy  one,  to  dim  the  atmosphere  of  all  this 
brightness  is  thefact  that  this  is  to  be  the  last  season  during 
which  Signor  Mario  will  appear  on  those  boards  he  has 
so  long  adorned  by  his  genius  and  grace.  He  will 
appear  in  some  of  his  favourite  impersonations,  not  all, 
the  repertoire  is  too  long,  but  the  public  will  enjoy  (!) 
one  more  opportunity  of  seeing  him  as  Fernando,  Favo- 
rita;  Faust;  II  Duca,  Ballo  in  Maschera;  John  of  Ley¬ 
den,  Prophete;  Almaviva,  and  one  or  two  others. 

The  reopening  of  the  new  building  erected  on  the 
site  of  (the  late)  Her  Majesty’s  Theatre  in  the  Haymarkct, 
is  announced  to  take  place  under  the  lesseeship  of  the 
former  manager,  Mr.  J.  H.  Mapleson,  early  this  month. 

The  speculation  of  Italian  Opera  Bouffe  during  the 
winter  at  the  Theatre  Royal,  Lyceum,  has  not,  we  re¬ 
gret  to  learn,  been  a  very  successful  one.  The  promises 
made  at  the  beginning  of  the  season  have  been  carried 
out  with  tolerable  fidelity,  and  the  company  was  a  fair 
one  ;  but  the  general  opera-going  public  is  wedded,  and 
we  cannot  blame  it,  to  a  certain  class  and  style  of  per¬ 
formance  and  artistes,  and  in  spite  of  the  merit  of  the 
musical  part  of  the  works  produced,  the  silly  insipidity 
of  the  libretti  of  comic  opera  is  a  sad  drawback  to  the 
interest.  The  theatre  will  reopen  on  the  13th  of  this 
month  with  a  company  of  French  artists,  under  the 
direction  of  M.  Raphael  Felix. 

The  little  theatre  “  the  other  side  of  the  way  ”  in  the 
Haymarket  has  continued  to  bask  in  the  sun  of  pro¬ 
sperity,  and  with  a  programme  in  which  the  Palace  of 
Truth  and  the  sparkling  comedietta  of  Uncles  Will 
seem  stereotyped  ;  at  all  events  the  evergreen  manager, 
who  has  just  renewed  his  lease  of  the  pleasant  little 
temple  of  Thespis,  over  which  he  has  ruled  so  agree¬ 
ably  and  prosperously  for  seventeen  years,  announces 
its  uninterrupted  run  up  to  this  month.  On  the  1st  of 
May  Mr.  Sothern  is  to  reappear  in  a  new  play  by  H.  J. 
Byron,  entitled  An  English  Gentleman. 

The  Queen’s  is  temporarily  closed  in  consequence  of 
the  continued  and  serious  indisposition  of  its  leading 
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actress,  Mrs.  Rousby,  necessitating  the  renewed  post¬ 
ponement  of  Joan  of  Arc. 

At  the  Adelphi  the  novelty  spoken  of  for  Easter  is 
another  adaptation — and  their  name  is  legion — of  Victor 
Hugo’s  romance.  The  Hunchback  of  Notre  Dame. 

At  the  Princess’s,  Bayle  Bernard’s  dramatised  version 
of  Faust  is  to  be  revived  at  Easter,  with  Mr.  Phelps  in 
his  original  part  of  Mephistopheles. 

At  the  Olympic,  Little  Nell  is  still  in  the  ascendant. 
The  afterpiece  is  an  adaptation  of  Planche’s  well-known 
fairy  piece  of  Oberon,  which  Weber  set  so  finely  to 
music.  In  its  latest  form,  with  the  advantage  of  beauti¬ 
ful  music,  exquisite  scenery,  and  capital  acting,  it  is 
immensely  attractive  ;  as  is  also,  at 

The  Gaiety,  Byron’s  drama  of  IFait  and  Hope,  the 
principal  part  in  which  is  sustained  by  Mr.  J.  L.  Toole, 
with  his  wonted  lifelike  power  and  impressiveness. 
The  extravaganza  of  Aladdin  the  Second,  with  Herve’s 
sparkling  music  and  brilliant  ballet,  has  not  bated  one 
jot  of  its  attraction. 

The  Holborn  has  revived  Douglas  Jerrold’s  once 
famous  nautical  drama  of  Black-Eyed  Susan,  which,  with 
the  great  sensational  piece  of  The  Streets  of  London,  with 
Mr.  Vining  in  his  original  part  of  Badger,  forms  a  most 
attractive  night’s  entertainment. 

The  Charing  Cross  Theatre  continues  to  be  patronised 
liberally  by  the  aristocracy.  In  each  fresh  part  that 
Mdlle.  Dejazet  assumes,  the  archness  and  vivacity  of 
her  style  is  only  exceeded  by  its  perfect  grace,  ease,  and 
refinement.  Her  pretty  little  chansonettes,  which  she 
warbles  so  sweetly,  add  no  little  to  the  charm  of  her 
impersonations.  The  pleasing  and  interesting  young 
artiste,  Mdlle.  Riel,  advances  nightly  in  public  favour. 
The  company  is  an  excellent  one :  in  particular  MM. 
Legrenay  and  Georges  are  actors  of  haut  calibre. 

At  the  St.  James’s  Theatre,  Mr.  Albery’s  new  comedy 
of  the  Tnuo  Thorns,  though  not  quite  such  a  success  as 
was  expected,  draws  good  houses  in  conjunction  with 
the  gorgeous  burlesque  of  Vesta. 

At  the  Royalty  a  new  comedy,  entitled  Behind  a 
Mask,  has  been  very  favourably  received.  The  author’s 
name  is  announced  as  Bernard  Dixon,  but  the  work 
bears  the  impress  of  a  more  experienced  hand. 

The  Court  Theatre  has  supplemented  Mr.  Gilbert’s 
interesting  comedy  of  Randall's  Thumb  with  the  brilliant 
little  drama  of  Doctor  Davey.  Mr.  Hermann  Vezin  is 
as  admirable  as  ever  in  the  titel  rSle,  his  original  part 
The  next  novelty  announced  is  a  comedietta  by  Mr. 
Theyre  Smith. 

Mr.  Henry  Leslie’s  subscription  concerts  have  been 
fully  up  to  their  usual  standard  of  excellence.  At  the 
second,  named  Historical,  an  interesting  feature  was  the 
reappearance  of  Madame  Viardot  Garcia,  who  sang 
some  selections  from  the  compositions  of  Carissimi, 
Scarlatti,  and  Gluck  in  incomparable  style. 

The  Oratorio  Concerts  continue  to  afford  the  lovers 
of  classical  music  opportunities  for  hearing  the  works 
of  the  great  masters,  ancient  and  modem,  executed  with' 
perfection  and  completeness. 
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THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  EXCHANGE. 

1.  All  letters  on  tliia  snliiicct  must  bo  addressed— 

To  the  Editor  of  the 

Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine, 

Warwick  House,  Paternoster  Roto, 
(Englishwoman's  Exchange.)  London,  E.C. 

1145.  Brooch  has  Good  TFords  for  1863,  ’64,  ’65,  ’66,  ’67,  and  ’68. 
Two  numbers  short  in  1863 ;  one  in  ’65,  ’66,  and  ’68 ;  ’64  and  ’67  are 
perfect.  Unbound.  What  will  any  one  give  ? 

1146.  Ilar  wishes  to  purchase,  new  or  secondhand  (if  perfect), 
Mrs.  Sherwood’s  John  Marten,  seijuel  to  her  Henry  Milner.  Please 
state  terms. 

1147.  December  has  a  little  Wanzer  hand  lock-stitch  sewing- 
machine  she  wants  to  dispose  of,  with  case  and  extras;  cost  price, 
£$  103.  In  exchange  would  prefer  some  article  of  jewellery.  Would 
accept  M.  J.  B.’s  offer,  but  could  make  no  use  of  furniture. 

1148.  Ellen  has  a  beautiful  pair  of  white  kid  boots— size,  4. 
Offers  requested.  What  will  any  one  offer  for  the  Sunday  at  Home 
each  month  ? 

1149.  Cripple  has  a  black  cloth  riding-habit  to  dispose  of,  as, 
owing  to  an  accident,  she  will  never  want  it  again  herself ;  a  very  good 
cloth,  and  very  little  worn.  She  would  prefer  money,  as  she  is 
collecting  for  a  charity ;  but  is  oiwn  to  offers.  [No  address.  Please 
send  it  by  return.] 

iijo.  Fuchsia  will  lend  Mrs.  Hailstone’s  lace  book  for  zs.  6d.  a 
week,  borrowers  paying  carriage  each  way,  or  would  like  offers. 

1151.  Snowdrop  has  the  following  songs : — “  Distant  bells,”  “  'The 
merry  blackbird’s  song,”  "Sunshine,”  “The  cowslip  bell,”  "The 
Hindoo  maid,”  “  Chime  again,  beautiful  bells,”  “  Friends  again,”  “  Oh 
would  I  were  a  bird,”  “  I’ll  meet  thee  in  the  lane,”  “  Blessed  are  they 
that  mourn.”  In  good  condition.  Offers  requested. 

II5Z.  La  Beata  sends  earrings,  bracelets,  and  necklets  of  Austra¬ 
lian  inondons  at  the  following  low  prices : — necklets,  from  53.  6d. ; 
bracelets,  23  6d.  each ;  earrings,  silver  wires,  53.  6d.  Ladies  in  writing 
to  send  stamps,  and  to  state  whether  they  prefer  black  or  brown 
inondons. 

1153.  Fluff  has  a  really  stylish  hat,  will  take  103.  Worth  double. 
Description  sent.  Has  a  handsome  white  cloth  jacket,  black  spots, 
black  satin  trimmings.  Almost  new.  Cost  £1. ;  12s.  accepted.  Also 
15  yards  rich  mauve  silk,  £  5  los. — bargain. 

1154.  Agnes  has  two  beautiful  parasols,  one  a  light  brown,  lined 
with  white  silk,  the  other  a  shot  grey,  also  lined ;  both  edged  with 
fringe.  Cost  a  half-guinea.  One  has  never  been  used,  and  the  other 
carried  only  once.  Would  like  in  exchange  black  ones,  or  open  to 
offers.  Also  a  very  handsome  Irish  point  lace  parasol  cover.  Open 
to  offers. 

1155.  Ida  has  a  handsome  brown  wig,  cost  scs.,  back  hair  18 
inches,  front  14.  Only  worn  two  months.  For  sale  or  exchange. 

1156.  II.  M.  wants  Cooper’s  Flagellation  and  the  Flagellants. 
Open  to  offers.  Address,  U.  M.,  i.  Clarendon-place,  Bartholomew- 
street,  Exeter. 

1157.  Bertha  has  six  fine  muslin  iictticoat  bodies,  loose,  fitting 
any  figure;  three  trimmed  with  real  lace,  three  with  fine  tatting. 
All  for  14s. ;  or  lace  trimmed  ones  sexiarate,  33.  each ;  tatted,  23.  each. 

1158.  Ned  has  a  largo  number  of  the  newest  comic  songs  in 
exchange  for  some  good  sentimental  ones,  or  anything  else.  Address 
can  ba  had  of  the  Editor. 

1159.  Dora  knits  (nicely)  stockings  or  socks  for  ladies,  gentlemen, 
or  children.  Solicits  orders. 

1160.  L.  D.  would  exchange  two  bound  vols.  of  the  Monthly 
Packet,  containing  “The  Mystery  of  the  Cavern”  completed,  for  the 
Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine  for  1870,  which  Bella  men- 
tions  in  the  Englishwoman’s  Exchange,  No.  1100,  page  124. 

1161.  A.  Z.  has  the  following  songs: — “Robin’s  return,”  “The 
red  cross,”  “  The  nightingale  song,”  “  The  reproach,”  “  The  bride  of 
twenty  years,”  “Oft  in  the  stilly  night,”  “The  lady  of  Kienlist 
Tower,”  “  The  faithful  echo,”  “  Walking  in  the  Zoo,”  “  Oxford  Joe ;” 
vocal  duet,  “Remember  now  thy  Creator;”  instrumental  duet, 
“Overture  William  Tell;”  solo,  “Valso  do  fascination.”  Most  of 
these  quite  new.  “  Perfida  Clori,”  for  three  voices ;  solo,  “  Alma ;” 
“Morning  hymn,”  “Every  day  will  I  give  thanks,”  “Sweet  were 
those  hours  of  infancy,”  “  Under  the  greenwood  tree,”  “  The  blind 
boy,”  “  A  poor  simple  maiden  am  I,”  “  Fairy  Lilian,”  “  The  name  of 
my  true  love,”  “Land  of  my  young  and  holiest  feelings,”  “The  days 


that  ne’er  return,”  "The  passing  bell.”  With  the  exception  of  five, 
all  the  above  in  good  condition.  The  first  four  numbers  of  Hanover 
Square,  equal  to  new.  A.  Z.  offers  the  whole  at  30s. 

1162.  S.  B.,  Manchester,  has  the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic 
Magazine  for  1868  and  1870,  and  the  last  six  numbers  for  1867.  All 
the  numbers  are  complete,  but  a  few  of  the  patterns  are  lost.  Will 
take  123.  Also  a  black  lace  shawl,  cost  zos.,  worn  twice.  Will  take 
I2S.,  or  open  to  offers.  Address  with  the  Editor. 

1163.  E.  H.  offers  a  pair  of  handsome  crochet  antimacassars, 
medallion  patterns.  Also  a  hand-made  crochet  Shetland  shawl,  rose 
and  white,  2  yards  square.  Address,  M.  E.,  Post-office,  Leominster. 

1164.  Katherine  Kate  has  many  costly  articles  she  wishes  to  sell, 
much  under  cost,  consisting  of  rich  sealskin  jacket,  real  lace  shawl 
(black),  imitation  ditto,  unmade  plain  silk,  and  moire  antique  dress 
lengths,  dressing-bag,  and  some  antique  and  valuable  laces.  Letter 
only  to  K.  K.,  Post  Office,  26,  Oxford-street,  W. 

1165.  Veltinsia  has  a  handsome  new,  warm,  grey,  silvery-looking 
jacket  she  wishes  to  exchange  for  a  grebe  muff  or  a  handsome  black 
walking  jacket.  Cost  £2. 

1166.  Annie  wishes  to  exchange  some  silkworms’  eggs.  Open  to 
offers. 

1167.  Teakettle  has  lace-pillow  bobbins,  pins,  thread,  and  two 
patterns  of  Honiton  edgings,  valued  at  6s.  6d. ;  also  lady’s  vulcanite 
albert  chain,  at  3s.  6d.  Open  to  offers. 

1168.  E.  A.  has  a  very  handsome  piece  of  wool  and  head-work  for  a 
banner-screen  to  dispose  of. 

1169.  Hetty  traces  or  grounds  woolwook  at  moderate  prices,  makes 
double  thread  tatting  edging  for  trimmings ;  also  handsome  box  pin¬ 
cushions.  Address  with  Editor. 

1170.  K.  J.  has  Judkin’s  chain-stitch  machine  in  perfect  order,  with 
appliances.  Cost  £4  4s.  Would  take  half-price  for  it,  or  open  to 
offers.  Address,  K.  J.,  90,  Welford-road,  Leicester. 

1171.  Four  Sisters  make  handsome  jjoint  lace  to  order.  Orders 
thankfully  received.  Address,  M.  E.  H.,  care  of  Mrs.  Mason,  North- 
street,  Ripon. 

1 172.  Ada  makes  pretty  antimacassars  in  mignardise  braid  and  lino 
crochet  cotton.  Would  bo  glad  to  take  orders.  Address,  Ada,  Post- 
office,  Hatch  Beauchamp,  Taunton. 

1173.  Loth  AIR  wishes  to  know  what  sum  of  money  Isa  requires 
for  her  stamps. 

1174.  To  be  exchanged— A  cylindrical  electrifying  machine,  10 
inches  long,  5!  diameter,  with  Leyden  jars,  discharging  rods,  insu¬ 
lating  stool,  &c.  By  Bates.  In  box  complete;  perfect  condition. 
Address,  A.  Z.,  4,  Egerton-road,  Greenwich. 

Lavinia’s  list  of  onyx  and  coral  ornaments  appears  in  the  adver¬ 
tising  columns. 

THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  CONVERSAZIONE. 

*#*  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  those  who  present  themselves  at 
our  Conversazione  should  state  their  real  name  and  address.  When 
matters  of  interest  and  importance  are  discussed,  it  is  sometimes  a 
point  in  the  argument  to  know  whence  ccitain  ideas  arrive,  and  at 
whose  hands  wo  are  receiving  information  and  instsuction. 

All  letters,  questions,  and  communications  of  all  kinds — excepting 
those  relating  to  the  publishing  department— to  be  addressed  to  the 
Editor  of  the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine. 

To  Correspondents. — All  letters  requiring  an  immediate  answer 
must  bo  scut  before  the  tenth  of  each  month. 

Emily  D.  writes—"  Allow  mo  to  give  my  opinion  in  favour  of  high- 
heeled  boots.  I  have  worn  them  now  for  more  than  two  years,  and 
have  never  suffered  any  pain  or  inconvenience  from  their  use.  I  have 
never  been  troubled  with  corns ;  this  I  attribute  to  always  wearing  my 
boots  sufficiently  largo  to  contain  the  feet  comfortably.  1  do  not 
believe  that  high  heels,  of  themselves,  can  produce  corns,  which  I 
think  mostly  arise  from  the  boots  being  too  narrow  across  the  toes. 
I  beg  to  thank  Harmonie  for  her  suggestion  of  ladies’  boots  for  gen¬ 
tlemen’s  wear.  I  persuaded  my  husband  to  adopt  them  for  indoor 
use.  Ho  could  not  get  any  in  this  town  largo  enough,  but  on  his 
last  visit  to  London  he  easily  obtained  some  pairs  of  French  ladies’ 
boots  to  fit  him ;  they  are  kid,  with  patent-leather  toes,  and  stitched 
with  white  silk ;  they  look  very  much  neater  than  the  boots  commonly 
made  for  gentlemen,  and  my  husband  says  they  are  more  comfortable. 
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being  lighter  and  the  leather  much  softer.  Ho  had  some  difficulty  at 
first  in  wearing  them,  owing  to  the  narrowness  of  the  heels,  which  are 
nearly  three  inches  high ;  but  a  few  evenings’  practice  at  home  over* 
came  this,  and  he  can  now  dance  in  them  as  comfortably  as  in  his 
other  boots.  He  has  worn  them  at  several  evening  parties  this  winter, 
and  several  of  our  gentlemen  friends  think  their  nso  so  great  on  im¬ 
provement,  both  in  appearance  and  carriage,  that  they  also  will  adopt 
them.  I  seo  that  a  great  deal  is  now  being  written  about  tight-lacing. 
j  If  you  will  permit  mo  I  will  contribute  my  experience  for  the  general 
benefit.  Before  I  was  married,  at  twenty,  I  had  never  worn  any  kind 
<  of  stays,  consequently  my  figure  was  by  no  means  according  to  tho 
fashionablo  model.  My  husband  is  a  great  admirer  of  a  good  figure, 
and  ho  wished  mo  to  try  to  improve  mine.  I  therefore  obtained  a 
corset  some  four  inches  smaller  than  my  waist,  and  gi-adually  laced  it 
more  tightly  until  tho  edges  camo  together  at  tho  back.  I  then  ex- 
changed  for  a  smaller  one,  and  finally  for  a  glove-fitting  corset,  one  of 
which  I  still  wear.  My  waist  originally  measured  twenty-six  inches 
underneath  my  clothing;  in  less  than  a  year  it  measured  only  eighteen 
inches,  which  is  tho  size  of  my  present  corset,  and  which  I  think  is 
quite  small  enough  for  a  woman  of  five  feet  threo  inches  in  height.  I 
found  tho  use  of  stays  somewhat  inconvenient  at  first,  but  that  soon 
wont  off,  and  they  became  quite  comfortable  to  wear;  indeed,  now  I 
feel  quite  uncomfortable  if  I  go  a  few  hours  without  them.  I  have 
never  tried  wearing  them  by  night.  Tho  support  to  tho  body  afforded 
by  a  good  pair  of  stays  is  very  great,  and  would  not  bo  imagined  by 
any  one  who  has  not  personally  tried  them.  My  husband  is  a  banker’s 
clerk,  and  has  a  good  deal  of  desk-work,  which  causes  him  to  feel  a 
weakness  in  his  back.  1  have  for  some  time  wished  him  to  use  a 
corset,  but  ho  never  would  until  ho  read  tho  letters  in  tho  January 
number.  I  have  got  for  him  an  ordinary  corset,  three  inches  toss  than 
his  waist ;  ho  has  worn  it  now  for  nearly  two  weeks,  and  has  gradu¬ 
ally  laced  it  tighter,  till  now  the  edges  nearly  meet  at  back ;  he  says 
he  feels  much  more  comfortable  since  wearing  the  corset,  and  does  not 
feel  tho  pain  in  his  back  nearly  so  much.  I  intend  to  change  his 
corset  soon  for  a  glove-fitting  one,  some  sizes  smaller,  so  as  to  keep  up 
tho  support  to  tho  back  as  his  waist  becomes  thinner.  At  the  risk  of 
making  my  letter  too  long  I  must  beg  for  a  few  lines  more.  I  have  a 
little  son  five  years  old ;  ho  has  beautiful  auburn  hair,  which  ho  wears 
i;i  long  curls  ;  ho  is  troubled  with  weak  eyes,  and  my  husband  wishes 
to  cut  his  hair  short,  and  to  have  his  ears  pierced,  which  he  says  is  a 
very  good  thing  for  weak  eyes.  I  am  very  much  averse  to  having  tho 
boy’s  curls  cut  off.  I  should  bo  glad  if  any  one  will  tell  mo  if  long 
hair  injures  tho  eyesight.  I  suppose  that  wearing  earrings  cannot  do 
any  harm,  even  if  it  does  no  good.  By-tho-bye,  I  have  seen  several 
gentlemen  lately  wearing  earrings.  Is  their  use  becoming  fashionable, 
or  are  these  gentlemen  foreigners  ?  For  my  own  part  I  do  not  dislike 
to  see  a  small  neat  ring  in  the  car  of  a  man ;  and  there  are  plenty  of 
preeedonts  for  their  use ;  look  at  tho  portraits  of  Shakspearo,  Charles 
tho  First,  &c.  Excuse  tliis  long  letter  from  an  old  subscriber.” 

Blossom  would  bo  glad  if  Silkworm  will  tell  her  tho  price  of  tho 
Flexura  boot,  and  how  she  is  to  get  a  pair  to  bo  sure  of  a  good  fit, 
for  Blossom  lives  in  Manchester.  Would  like  an  answer  in  tho  April 
Magazine,  if  possible.  [Apply  to  Mr.  Nicoll,  424,  Oxford-street. 
Price  14s.,  i6e.,  218.] 

Esmeralda  writes—"  Will  the  Silkworm  kindly  tell  mo  tho  best 
way  to  make  a  plain  silk  dress  ?  As  it  is  a  dress  length,  there  is  not 
sutiiciout  for  elaborate  trimmings  of  tho  material.  Also,  does  sho 
know  whether  M.  Jozcau’s  depilatory  is  effectual  ?  If  tho  Silkworm 
will  kindly  answer  these  questions  I  shall  bo  grateful.”  [Plain  skirt, 
short  tunic,  open  in  front,  with  rovers  of  velvet  or  satin  of  a  darker 
shade ;  tight  bodice,  with  open  sleeves,  and  inner  sleeves  of  velvet  or 
satin.  2.  Most  effectual]. 

Constance  will  bo  so  much  obliged  if  any  one  can  tell  her  which  is 
tho  right  copy  of  “  Jock  o’  Hazeldean,”  as  sho  has  two,  which  are 
quite  different.  One  ends  so  : — 

"  She’s  o’er  tho  border  and  awa’ 

With  Jock  o’  Hazeldean.” 

The  other  has  a  much  more  mournful  termination 
“No  bridal  robes  that  lady  wore ; 

When  summer  leaves  were  green, 

They  laid  her  in  her  grave  beside 
Her  Jock  o’  Hazeldean.” 

Constance  is  anxious  to  know  if  the  unbleached  linen,  so  much 
praised  by  tho  Silkworm  for  summer  dresses,  is  tho  same  as  grey 


holland,  which  she  has  tried,  but  it  washes  white  immediately.  Per¬ 
haps  there  is  something  will  prevent  its  doing  so  ?  If  so,  Constance 
would  bo  glad  to  hear  of  it.  [The  materials  are  entirely  different.] 

Isoline  writes — “  Can  you  or  any  of  your  correspondents  recom¬ 
mend  to  me  an  easy  Spanish  reading-book  suitable  for  self -tuition  ? 
I  have  lately  had  some  onyx  ornaments  of  Lavinia  which  are  very 
much  admired,  and  are  well  worth  tho  money.  The  necklaces,  ear¬ 
rings,  and  bracelets  are  particularly  pretty  and  becoming,  and  make 
very  suitable  presents,  as  I  have  found  by  experience.  I  should  feel 
much  obliged  by  your  inserting  this  in  the  April  number  of  the  Eng¬ 
lishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine,  as  I  very  much  want  an  answer 
to  my  question,  aud  as  this  is  only  tho  7th  of  March,  I  think  I  must  be 
quite  in  time.” 

Lucy  will  feel  much  obliged  if  tho  Editor  of  the  Englishwoman’s 
Domestic  Magazine  will  bo  so  kind  as  to  tell  her  where  tho  following 
linos  are  from,  and  where  sho  might  be  likely  to  find  tho  music  to 
which  they  are  set,  Lucy  having  tried  several  music-sellers  in 
vain  : — 

“  Where  as  dewy  twilight  lingers 
O’er  tho  balmy  air,  love. 

Harps  seem  touched  by  fairy  fingers, 

Wilt  thou  meet  mo  there,  love  ?” 

Verena  would  bo  glad  if  any  one  would  tell  Ijer  how  to  remove 
freckles.  [Try  lemon-juice  aud  butter-milk], 

A  New  Subscriber  would  bo  so  thankful  if  any  one  could  tell  her 
of  a  remedy  to  prevent  flushings  of  tho  face,  to  which  she  is  painfully 
subject,  particularly  after  luncheon.  Sho  takes  only  a  glass  of  claret, 
but  often  her  cheeks  and  entire  face  become  suffused  with  deep  red, 
which  does  not  go  off  for  some  time,  and  this  is  more  espeeially  the 
case  when  sho  is  in  company,  wliich  makes  it  extremely  uncomfortable 
for  her.  Can  any  one  suggest  a  cure  ?  She  would  be  most  grateful 
to  hear  of  anything. 

Directions  for  Using  Ye.atman’s  Yeast  Powder.— Bread. — 
Mix  thoroughly  a  toaspoonful,  heaped  up,  of  tho  Yeast  Powder  and 
a  little  salt  with  each  pound  of  flour  in  a  dry  state,  then  pour 
half  a  pint  of  cold  water  or  milk,  mix  quickly  into  dough  of  tho  usual 
consistence,  put  into  a  quick  oven.  It  need  not  bo  left  to  rise  as  with 
Yeast.  Be  sure  the  oven  is  quite  hot.  Make  small  loaves  until 
accustomed  to  its  use,  then  largo  ones.  Largo  quantities  of  bread 
may  bo  made  in  this  way  at  ono  time,  if  it  can  bo  put  into  tho  oven 
within  three-quarters  of  an  hour  after  adding  tho  water,  but  tho  dough 
must  bo  kept  in  a  cool  place  in  the  meantime. 

M.  C.  wants  to  know  if  in  deep  mourning  sot  pearls  may  be  worn 
set  on  mother-of-pearl  ?  [No.]  Also  whether  low  or  square  bodies 
are  tho  most  fashionablo  for  full-dress  dinner  parties  ?  [Low  squaro 
bodies  are  tho  most  worn  ;  the  shoulders  are  completely  covered.] 

Una  is  about  to  commence  the  management  of  a  poultry-yard,  which 
at  present  is  stocked  entirely  with  game  fowls.  Sho  wishes  to  get 
some  sittings  of  pure-bred  Dorking  fowls,  either  grey  or  white ;  but 
though  sho  has  made  many  inquiries  in  her  own  neighbourhood,  sho 
cannot  hear  of  any  ono  who  possesses  any.  Sho  would  bo  much 
obliged  for  information  from  any  lady  who  is  an  amateur  of  poultry 
os  to  where  she  can  procuro  these  eggs,  also  what  is  considered  a  fair 
price  for  them.  She  does  not  caro  to  give  a  fancy  price  for  the  eggs 
of  birds  that  have  won  prizes,  but  it  is  indispensable  that  they  should 
come  of  a  good  stock  and  bo  pure  bred.  Sho  would  also  be  glad  of 
information  respecting  the  Brahma  Pootra  fowls,  from  any  ono  who 
has  had  oiiierionco  with  them;  whether  they  arc  as  valuable  and 
useful  os  they  are  reported  to  be,  and  what  prices  good  true-bred  ones 
would  command  ?  Una  also  wishes  to  know  of  a  useful  practical 
work  on  tho  management  of  poultry  ?  [Beefon’s  Poultry  Book.^  Any 
lady  who  will  correspond  with  her  on  tho  subject  will  bo  conferring  a 
favour,  os  sho  does  not  know  of  any  ono  in  her  own  neighbourhood 
who  keeps  any  fowls  but  the  common  mixed  kinds.  Her  address  is 
with  tho  Editor. 

Butterfly  is  a  constant  reader  and  a  great  admirer  of  tho  English¬ 
woman’s  Domestic  Magazine,  and  would  feel  much  obliged  for  an 
answer  to  the  following  questions :— ist.  What  is  tho  name  of  a  good 
tailor  in  London  for  making  ladies’  riding-habits  ?  [Macdougall  and 
Co.,  42,  Saokville-street,  Piccadilly,  IV.]  Butterfly  is  a  constant 
rider  to  hounds,  and  lives  in  tho  South  of  Ireland,  where  it  is  con¬ 
stantly  raining,  so  sho  would  retiuiro  a  very  good  species  of  cloth  that 
would  stand  rain  and  mud,  and  she  would  feel  much  obliged  if  the 
Editor  could  give  her  some  information  on  this  subject.  2nd.  Can 
any  one  recommend  a  method  for  teaching  a  dog  some  pretty  tricks  ? 
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I  have  a  very  pretty  Gibraltar  poodle,  bat  he  baa  no  intellects,  and  it 
ia  very  difficult  to  make  him  loam.  3rd.  Buttekflt  has  a  sealskin 
jacket  of  very  good  quality,  bat  rather  short ;  say  where  she  could  get 
it  leagthened  ?  She  hopes  the  Editor  will  excuse  all  these  troublo- 
aome  questions.  [Mrs.  Coote,  farrier.  Oxford-street,  will  do  this  for 
yon  at  a  moderate  price.] 

E.  L.  writes — “  Some  time  ago  one  of  yoar  oorreei>ondents  asked 
where  the  words— 

**  A  gipsy  in  the  wood  said  she’d  tell  me  something  good,” 
were  taken  from.  They  are  in  a  song  called  “  His  name  begins  with 
0.”  The  words  of  the  song  begin  as  follow 
As  I  walked  last  night  in  the  dim  twilight. 

Some  one  whispered  soft  and  low, 

What  a  pretty  girl  is  she,  how  I  wish  she  would  fancy  me. 

Now  whoever  this  can  be  I  should  very  much  like  to  know. 

A  gipsy  in  the  wood  said  she’d  tell  mo  something  good. 

For  his  name  began  with  O, 

And  he’d  surely  marry  me,  for  it  was  his  destiny, 

Now,  whoever  this  can  be  I  should  very  much  like  to  know.” 

I  think  there  is  another  verse,  but  don’t  remember  the  words  of  it. 
Will  one  of  your  correspondents  kindly  tell  me  a  good  receipt  for 
making  peppermint  cordial  ?  It  is  not  in  Cooley’s  Practical  Receipts, 
nor  in  any  of  my  cookery  books.  Also,  will  you  give  soon  a  slipper 
pattern  in  Berlin  wool  or  filoselle  ?  [We  shall  shortly  comply  with 
your  request.] 

Epicure  writes— “  Would  yon  kindly  state  in  your  next  number 
where  I  can  procure  the  coffee  so  highly  recommended  in  your 
December  Magazine,  and  prepared  by  Messrs.  Symington  and  Sons  ? 
It  is  a  boon  which  I  have  long  sought  in  vain,  and  I  shall  be  truly 
grateful  to  your  useful  periodical  if  1  discover  it  at  last  throngh  its 
medium.  [Brown,  confectioner,  Lndgatc-hill.] 

E.  L. — Apply  to  Mr.  Douglas,  21,  New  Bond-street,  whose  sham- 
Iiooing  lotion  is  excellent. 

Will  any  one  possessing  a  copy  of  the  examination  papers  of  the 
Examination  for  Women  in  the  University  of  London  or  Cambridge 
for  the  year  1870,  kindly  lend  it  to  Miss  Brown,  Bryn  Tirion  Towyn, 
Merionethshire,  N.  Wales  ?  It  will  be  returned  immediately. 

S.  writes—"  I  shall  bo  much  obliged  for  some  information  respect- 
ng  the  linen  braid  for  making  the  point  lace;  where  is  it  to  bo 
obtained,  and  at  what  price  ?  A  certain  kind  of  braid  I  can  easily 
procure  at  is.  per  yard,  but  that  I  can  scarcely  imagine  to  be  real ; 
I  am  told  the  pillow-made  braid  is  sd.  per  yard ;  can  it  bo  obtained  at 
a  cheaper  rate  by  ordering  a  large  quantity  ?  If  you  can  kindly  oblige 
mo  by  a  few  hints  on  the  above  subject  in  your  next  impression,  I  shall 
be  very  thankful.  I  give  you  my  real  name  and  address  in  full. 
[Mesdames  Le  Boutillier,  125,  Oxford-street,  W.,  supply  this  braid  at 
moderate  prices.] 

William  S’Arrac  writes— “  Happening  to  glance  over  the  last 
number  of  your  Magazine,  I  saw,  amongst  other  communications,  one 
from  A  Staid  Man,  in  reference  to  what  ho  calls  the  ‘  tight-corset- 
wearing  subject,’  and  in  which  he  asks,  ‘  Why  this  prejudice  against 
gentlemen  wearing  stays  ?’  I  am,  I  hope,  a  gentleman  myself,  and  as 
such  I  will,  with  your  permission,  endeavour  to  inform  your  corre¬ 
spondent,  without  wishing  to  cat  up  any  part  of  his  efihsion,  the 
reason  why  corset-wearing  men  are  persecuted.  There  is  not  the 
slightest  donbt  but  that  in  these  peaceful  days  England  is  hastening 
with  gigantic  strides  towards  the  border  which  divides  the  two  sexes. 
Already  persons,  like  solitary  Uhlans,  have  overstepped  that  border ; 
they  stwd  alone,  hated  and  despised,  but  in  reality  they  are  but  the 
foremnners  of  a  mighty  army  which  in  times  to  come  will,  unless 
prevented,  immerse  for  ever  in  a  flood  of  effeminacy  the  last  remnants 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  It  is,  moreover,  extremely  difficult  to  point 
out  a  man — I  do  not  mean  a  man  in  the  general  sense  of  the  word, 
five  feet  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  his  boots,  a  mere  tool  in  the 
hands  of  women,  lazy,  arrogant,  and  conceited,  as  a  great  many  now 
have  become,  but  a  being  superior  to  the  common  horde,  one  who 
is  not  afraid  of  doing  right,  and  who  would  fight  to  the  last  gasp  for 
Bx  feet  of  English  soil.  This  is  a  man,  and  how  few  remain !  Your 
correspondent  states  that  ho  is  afflicted  with  a  chronic  disease,  and 
that  by  tight-lacing  himself  the  disorder  has  disappeared.  In  this  case 
he  is  perfectly  justiUed  in  taking  the  requisite  steps,  and  onght  not, 
and  would  not,  have  been  tormented  had  he  stated  the  real  reason. 
But  then  he  proceeds  to  remark  in  a  long  sentence,  of  which  this  is 
the  thread,  that  ‘  your  fair  correspondents,  who  so  fully  enjoy  the 


privilege  themselves,  may  enable  ns  poor  corset-desiring  men  to  share 
with  them  in  peace  the  comfort  that  privilege  affords  them.’  Now  I 
woidd  ask  your  lady  readers,  and  would  feel  gratified  to  know,  in  what 
estimation  they  hold  the  ‘  poor  corset-desiiing  men.'  Such  men  as 
these,  who  wear  stays  for  the  mere  gratification  which  they  afford,  are 
despised  and  even  hated  in  their  own  circle,  for  they  are  deserters, 
tending  to  lower  man  in  the  estimation  of  woman,  the  ‘lords  of 
creation  ’  setting  themselves  up  for  Miss  Becker  and  a  host  of  strong- 
minded  females  to  point  at  and  toko  for  a  sample.  I  ask,  how  can 
they  be  looked  up  to  by  women  when  they  fail  so  signally  in  keeping 
their  own  sphere  in  life  P  This,  then,  is  a  summary  of  the  whole  affair. 
The  class  of  so-called  men  alluded  to  are  hated  by  their  fellow-men 
because  they  throw  themsolves  open  to  attack  from  violent  women, 
who,  it  seems,  have,  even  at  this  inclement  season,  nothing  bettor  to 
do,  and  not  only  themselves,  but  also  their  brethren,  many  of  whom 
are  as  bravo  and  noble  os  the  old  English  were.  And  the  fair  sox,  on 
the  other  hand,  having  been  led  to  suppose  that  men  were  superior  to 
themselves,  and  seeing  a  few  misguided  persons  dressing  themselves 
out  in  stays,  and  fine  and  fantastic  garbs,  naturally  enough  suppose 
that  all  are  the  same,  and  despise  the  whole  race  accordingly.  I  ask 
any  of  my  lady  friends  if  this  is  not  the  case,  and  I  should  be  glad 
to  hear  their  opinion  on  the  subject.” 

Will  the  Editor  please  toll  Ellen,  in  the  answers  to  correspon¬ 
dents,  what  is  the  charge  for  advertising  in  the  Exchange  if  there  are 
less  than  12  words,  and  what  if  more — say  16  or  20?  [The  price  ia 
3d.  per  dozen,  and  any  words  over  the  dozen  count  as  another  dozen.] 

Orchard-Houses. — It  was  asserted,  and  repeated  ad  nauseam, 
that  any  sort  of  shed  that  would  admit  a  little  light  would  servo  for 
an  orchard-house.  It  might  be  built  with  feather-edged  boards  and 
larch  poles,  and  any  sort  of  glass  roof,  and  by  inserting  a  bit  of  sky¬ 
light  in  a  stable  or  cart-shed  an  orchard-house  could  bo  extemporised, 
and  any  quantity  of  fruit  secured  with  but  little  more  trouble  than 
just  purchasing  the  trees — “  sturdy  little  things  bristling  with  flower- 
buds.”  It  is  now  pretty  generally  understood  that  an  orchard-house 
must  bo  a  well-built  structure,  or  it  is  likely  to  prove  more  plague  than 
profit,  and  it  is  pretty  well  known  also  that  small  houses,  however 
well  built,  are  comparatively  useless,  and  largo  and  small  alike  are 
the  better  fitted  for  fruit  culture  if  provided  with  heating  apparatus 
sufficient  to  keep  frost  out.  A  large  house  holds  a  large  body  of  air, 
and  for  that  reason  is  not  quickly  cooled  down  by  frost,  or  made 
roasting  hot  by  an  outburst  of  an  hour  of  clear  sunshine  in  spring. 
The  smaller  the  structure  the  more  rapidly  wiU  it  alternate  from  heat 
to  cold,  and  vice  versi,  and  the  greater  will  bo  its  range  of  variation : 
it  may,  while  the  cast  winds  prevail  in  the  month  of  March,  be  like  an 
icc-wcll  at  daybreak,  and  like  an  oven  at  midday,  to  the  utter  destruc¬ 
tion  of  every  germ  of  a  fruit  on  every  tree  it  may  shelter.  Our  advice 
to  all  who  contemplate  tho  construction  of  orchard-houses  is  to  do  the 
thing  completely  or  not  at  all ;  a  makeshift  is  likely  to  be  a  vexation ; 
a  well-built  house  only  requires  reasonable  care  to  prove  abundantly 
profitable,  and  a  source  of  high  enjoyment  for  full  nine  months  of  tho 
whole  year. — The  OardenePs  Magazine. 

As  we  are  continually  receiving  applications  from  our  friends  in¬ 
quiring  for  tho  address  of  the  American  Agency,  some  of  whose 
domestic  inventions  we  noticed  in  a  previous  number,  we  beg  to  state 
it  is  W.  J.  Schlesingcr  and  Co.,  ii|  Union-court,  Old  Broad-street, 
City,  and  for  further  particulars  refer  our  readers  to  their  advertise¬ 
ment  in  our  columns. 

Hair  Bestorer. — In  reply  to  numerous  inquiries  for  a  harmless 
hair  restorer,  I  shall  be  happy  to  forward  tho  genuine  receipt  for 
36  stamps.  I  have  used  it  myself  for  nine  years ;  it  is  perfectly  harm¬ 
less,  and  very  gradually  restores  tho  grey  to  its  original  colour.  Costs 
qd.  making  up.  Mrs.  A.  B-,  168,  Regent’s  Park-road,  Primrose  Hill. 

A  Ladt  having  a  most  valuable  recipe  for  preserving  the  hair  and 
strengthening  it,  is  willing  to  copy  it  for  ladies  and  forward  to  their 
addresses.  Terms,  which  are  moderate,  sent  on  receiving  a  stamped 
and  addressed  envelope.  As  this  remedy  is  inexpensive,  and  has  never 
been  known  to  fail,  ladies  are  enabled,  by  its  use,  to  procure  a  strong 
and  luxuriant  growth  of  hair  at  a  trifling  cost,  without  running  tho 
risk  of  using  deleterious  drugs. 

Complexion. — Madame  Corinne  is  happy  to  be  able  to  inform  her 
clients  that  she  is  now  able  to  supply  ladies  with  the  celebrated  Ante- 
phelic  Milk  at  the  usual  price,  6s.  per  bottle,  as  well  as  Ycloutine  in 
all  shades  to  suit  every  tint  for  blonde,  brunette,  and  White  Veloutino 
for  neck  and  arms  at  58.  per  box,  puff  included.  30,  Henrietta-street, 
Covent  Garden. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 


EDITHS  TRIUMPH. 


HOW  had  the  interval  been  passed  by  Hugh  Neville  ? 

and  where  was  Edith  Boyne  ?  The  first  violence 
of  his  disappointment  had  worn  itself  out,  and  he  was 
now  pacing  the  room  with  steps  a  little  firmer,  as  though 
trying  his  capability  for  walking  home  respectably. 
Little  did  he  imagine  that  his  every  word  and  look 
had  been  watched  ever  since  he  had  entered  that  room, 
both  during  his  interview  with  Mabel  and  Winnie,  and 
when  he  had  fancied  himself  alone  afterwards.  More¬ 
over,  the  watcher’s  eyes  were  still  cautiously  noting 
every  sign  he  gave  of  what  was  passing  in  his  mind. 
Edith  Boyne  had  been  peering  cautiously  in  with  curious 
eyes  through  a  gap  she  had  made  in  the  climbing  plant 
which  hung  round  the  window.  She  had  heard  every 
word  that  passed  with  alternate  rage  and  despair,  engen¬ 
dered  by  her  love  for  him  and  jealousy  of  Mabel.  But 
now  the  colour  was  growing  more  intense  in  her  cheeks, 
and  there  was  a  fierce  craving  light  in  her  blue  eyes. 
Some  thought  was  beginning  to  shape  itself  into  a  wild 
hope.  If  it  were  possible — if  it  were  only  possible  !  Such 
things  had  been  known  to  happen.  He  was  half  mad, 
and  might,  perhaps,  be  led  to  do  anything  in  his  disap¬ 
pointment.  She  crept  back  and  approached  openly  from 
the  lawn.  Entering  by  the  window  opening  to  the 
ground,  she  fell  back  with  a  well-assumed  air  of  surprise 
at  finding  him  only  in  the  room. 

“  Mr.  Neville  !”  she  ejaculated.  “  Are  you  alone  ? 
Do  not  they  know  you  are  here  ?” 

“  They  know  I  am  here,  and  I  am  alone.  Miss 
Boyne.” 

She  could  guess  what  it  cost  him  to  assume  that 
careless  tone.  But  she  said,  unconsciously  as  she  could 
look — 

“  Shall  I  go  and  find  Mabel  ?” 

“  No.  Good  morning.  Miss  Boyne.” 

What  a  difficult  part  she  had  to  act,  yet  not  w'holly 
to  act !  Then  her  heart  throbbing  wildly  with  the  fear 
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lest  he  should  escape  her  before  she  had  time  to  try  the 
effect  of  her  hastily-concocted  plan,  she  said — 

“  I  hope  nothing  has  happened  ?  I  do  not  wish  to 
seem  impertinent,  Mr.  Neville,  but — but  you  look  as 
though  you  are  in  trouble.  Can  I  do  an)  thing — can  I 
be  of  any  assistance  ?” 

He  looked  down  sideways  at  her  with  a  grim  smile. 

“  No  ;  I  don’t  think  you  can.” 

She  drew  a  little  nearer  to  him. 

“  But  you  are  suffering — I  am  sure  you  are.  I  cannot 
bear  to  see  you  look  like  that,  when — I  would  give  the 
world  to — oh,  Hugh,  I  would  laydown  my  life  to  spare 
you  an  hour’s  pain  !” 

“You  ?” 

“  What  have  I  said  ?  Ah,  do  not  despise  me  !  I 
could  not  endure  to  see  you  look  so  unhappy  when  I 
feel  so - ” 

He  took  her  chin  somewhat  roughly  in  his  hand, 
upturning  her  face  towards  him;  and  she  bore  it,  though 
she  felt  all  the  contempt  implied  in  his  eyes  and 
gesture. 

“  Why  can’t  I  be  satisfied  with  such  fare  as  tnis — 
why  must  I  be  craving  food  fit  only  for  the  gods  ?  Now 
you  and  I  should  be  a  pair  after  the  stereotyped  fashion. 
No  foolish  scruples  in  the  way,  eh  ?* 

“  Oh,  Hugh  !”  She  clung  to  his  arm  and  looked 
eagerly  up  into  his  face.  “  If  my  love — if  my  life - ” 

He  looked  curiously  down  at  her. 

“  Her  love  and  her  life !  What  more  could  she  give 
in  exchange  for  nothing  ?  Why,  the  bargain  is  alto¬ 
gether  in  my  favour.  Shall  we  sign  and  seal  ?”  He 
drew  an  old-fiishioned  ring,  in  which  was  set  a  single 
brilliant,  from  his  pocket.  “  I  daresay  it  will  fit  one 
finger  as  well  as  another — there  can’t  be  such  a  vast 
difference  between  two  fingers — merely  a  question  (J\ 
size,  eh  ?” 

She  let  him  slip  the  ring  on  to  her  finger,  and  even 
bowed  her  face  over  his  hand  and  kissed  it  as  he  did  so. 

“  Thank  God  for  your  love !  Oh,  Hugh,  it  will 
make  me  good  !” 
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He  turned  upon  her  with  a  sudden  awakening. 

“  My  love?  We  have  not  been  talking  about  that. 
Miss  Boyne.” 

She  burst  into  tears,  wringing  her  hands  with  a 
distress  that  was  not  feigned.  He  caught  sight  of  the 
ring,  and  an  angry  flush  rose  to  his  brow. 

“  Give  me  back  my  ring  !  I  was  half  mad,  and  I 
beg  your  pardon  for  my  folly.” 

“  Oh,  no,  no !  Do  not  go  from  your  word  ;  let  it 
be  the  seal  as  yon  said — let  me  keep  it  and  save  my  soul.” 

He  gazed  at  her  with  a  sort  of  pity — pity  that  was 
very'  nearly  allied  to  contempt  for  though  he  per¬ 
ceived  her  sentiment  was  genuine,  he  did  not  over¬ 
estimate  its  value.  To  him  it  seemed  only  a  desecration 
of  the  word  to  call  hers  love.  And,  indeed,  at  its  best 
it  had  the  element  of  staginess  in  it,  which  rarely  calls 
forth  anything  beyond  a  stage  response. 

“  You  must  give  me  back  that  ring.  Miss  Boyne.” 

“  But  you  gave  it  to  me.  Ah,  do  not  take  it  back  ! 
Perhaps  in  time  you  will  learn  to  love  me  a  little  !” 

“  I  do  not  know  \yhat  I  said  to  you  in  my  folly. 
Miss  Boyne ;  but  one  thing  is  quite  certain,  I  shall 
never  love  any  other  woman  than  Mabel  Vane.”  How 
he  faltered  over  the  name  !  “  For  her  dear  sake  I  will 
never  again  willingly  give  pain  to  any  woman  ;  but  I 
must  have  that  ring.  It  was  my  mother’s,  and  it  shall 
nevei  rest  upon  any  woman’s  finger  now  it  has  been 
refused  by  the  only  one  worthy  to  wear  it !” 

“  But  you  promised — you  promised  !” 

“  Hold  me  to  my  words  whatever  they  were,  if  it 
must  be  so.  I  had  no  right  to  play  with  your  feelings, 
such  as  they  are,  poor  woman.  But  the  ring.  Choose 
any  you  please  in  exchange — the  best  to  be  bought. 
I  must  have  that.” 

She  reluctantly  drew  it  from  her  finger  and  returned 
it  to  him.  Then  she  looked  smilingly  up  into  his  face, 
and  said  tenderly — 

“  You  shall  give  me  what  ring  you  please  now,  dear 
Hugh.” 

And,  indeed,  she  cared  very  little  about  the  money 
value  of  the  gift.  Like  many  others,  Edith  could  be 
generous  about  trifles  when  she  gained  her  point  about 
what  she  considered  essentials.  It  must  be  allowed  that, 
great  as  was  her  reverence  for  wealth  and  position,  she 
would  have  resigned  even  those  to  gratify  what  she 
called  her  love.  But  it  must  be  always  so  much  in 
exchange  for  so  much — to  yield  up  any  point  for 
conscience’  sake  was  simply  incomprehensible  to  her. 

“  Ah,  Hugh,  how  happy  you  have  made  me!” 

He  glanced  sadly  at  her,  and  gently  repeated,  “  Poor 
woman  I” 

But  she  had  gained  her  end  (had  he  not  said  she 
might  hold  him  to  his  words  ?),  and  was  radiant  with 
joy.  Slipping  one  hand  under  his  arm,  she  clasped  the 
other  upon  it. 

“  I  will  try  to  be  worthy  of  you — indeed,  indeed  I 
wUl.” 

“  Hush,  we  must  not  talk  of  that  here  I”  And  he 
looked  solemnly  around,  as  though  they  were  committing 
sacrilege. 

Then  she,  too,  remembered  the  situation,  though  in 
a  difierent  way. 


It  will  be  better  to  keep  our  engagement  secret  for 
the  present,  Hugh  ?” 

“  Engagement  ?” 

“  Oh,  you  will  not — ^you  cannot  be  so  cruel  as  to 
break  your  word  ?”  she  ejaculated,  looking  as  she  felt, 
really  afraid. 

“  God  help  me !  I  don’t  know  what  my  word  was  I 
But  if  I  have  insulted  her  in  that  way,  spare  her  the 
knowledge  of  it.” 

And  yet  Edith  Boyne  still  clung  to  his  arm,  and 
smiled  up  into  his  face,  though  she  prided  herself  upon 
her  high  spirit. 

“  I  shall  be  returning  to  my — my  situation  in  a  day 
or  two,  Hugh.  I  am  but  a  poor  governess,  you  know.” 

He  released  himself  from  her  hold,  and  took  out  his 
cheque-book  at  once,  as  though  he  were  somewhat 
relieved  to  place  their  relation  to  each  other  upon  a 
business  footing,  and  offered  her  a  blank  cheque. 

The  colour  mounted  to  her  brow  as  she  murmured — 

“  Oh,  no  ;  I  did  not  mean  that.  I  cannot  accept - 

You  wouldn’t  offer  money  to  a  woman  you  loved — a  at 
to  Mabel.” 

He  laughed  a  short  bitter  laugh  at  the  idea. 

“  Offer  money  to  Mabel ! — money  ?” 

“  When  shall  I  see  you  again,  dear  Hugh  ?”  she 
asked,  as  he  turned  to  quit  the  room.  “Are  you  going 
away  r” 

“  You  do  not  suppose  I  can  stay  in  this  place  ?” 

“  But  where  ?” 

“  Anywhere.  Abroad  somewhere.” 

“  But  you  will  write  to  me — you  will  let  me  write  to 
you  ?” 

“  Address  me  at  the  />asfe  restante,  Berlin,”  and  with¬ 
out  another  word  or  look  towards  the  woman  who  called 
herself  engaged  to  him,  Hugh  Neville  went  from  her 
presence. 

She  ran  into  the  dining-room,  and  watched  him  walk 
away,  in  an  agony  of  longing  for  one  last  look.  But  it 
was  not  given.  Hugh  Neville  had  forgotten  her  existence, 
and  strode  away,  he  neither  knew  nor  cared  whither. 

Towards  night  he  entered  his  house  for  a  few 
minutes,  to  say  a  few  parting  words  to  Margaret  Paul, 
and  give  directions  to  his  servant. 

“  Take  leave  of  your  wife  for  a  few  months.  Meet 
me  at  Southampton  to-morrow  with  the  necessary 
luggage.  I  am  going  abroad,”  was  all  he  vouchsafed  of 
his  intentions,  but  it  was  enough  for  his  well-trained 
servant.  His  interview  with  his  sister  did  not  take  up 
much  more  time,  and  it  was  mainly  employed  in  writing 
cheques.  Fie  bore  her  parting  benediction,  and  assurances 
that  her  prayers  for  his  conversion  would  be  unceasing, 
with  a  tolerably  good  grace.  On  his  way  out  he  met 
the  orphan,  and  managed  to  slip  a  couple  of  sovereigns 
into  her  hand,  with  a  whispered  warning  that  if  she 
said  anything  about  it  he  would  be  sent  to  perdition. 
He  did  not  imagine  how  literally  his  little  hearer  came 
to  regard  all  that  he  said,  and  the  significance  which  his 
careless  words  might  have  to  her,  although  the  solemnity 
with  which  she  replied,  “No,  I  never  won’t  tell,”  called 
a  momentary  smile  to  his  face.  She  slipped  the  money 
into  her  shoe,  and  entered  the  house  with  twinkling  eyes 
and  shoulders  higher  than  ever.  From  that  moment 
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commenced  a  system  of  lying  and  deception,  in  which 
Mary  Ann  proved  to  be  even  more  adept  than  in  learning 
Miss  Paul’s  doctrinal  lessons. 

**  What  are  you  doing  with  your  shoe,  Mary  Ann  ?” 

My  foot  is  sore,  ma’am.” 

I  will  see  to  it  to-night.” 

And  by  to-night  a  sore  was  ready  for  inspection. 

Why  do  you  rub  your  side  in  that  way,  Mary  Ann  ?” 

“  ’Cos  a  pain  in  my  side,  ma’am.” 

And  a  nauseous  draught  was  taken  and  a  blister  borne 
without  a  murmur. 

Edith  Boyne  sat  some  time  hugging  her  new  joy  to 
her  heart.  In  spite  of  his  coldness,  in  spite  of  every¬ 
thing,  it  was  joy.  He  would  be  hers — himself  and  his 
wealth.  And  straightway  she  made  a  bargain  with  her¬ 
self.  She  would  begin  life  afresh — she  would  live 
differently.  How  hard  she  would  strive  to  be  worthy 
of  him  !  And  a  bright  vision  of  the  future  rose  before 
her.  She  would  so  live  and  love  that  she  must  win 
some  love  in  return.  She  was  young  still — younger 
than  he.  He  must  be  over  thirty,  whilst  she  was  but  nine- 
and-twenty,  and  the  world  said  handsome.  Above  all, 
she  was  quick  to  learn,  and  she  would  try  not  only  to 
catch  the  tone  of  good  women,  but  really  to  improve 
herself  during  his  absence.  Ah,  how  hard  she  would 
try  to  be  clever  and  good,  that  he  might  in  time  come 
to  be  proud  of  her  !  There  should  be  no  half  measures. 
Her  quondam  lover,  the  widower,  must  be  given  up  at 
once.  There  should  be  no  more  deception.  She  would 
at  once  seek  a  governess’s  situation,  and  be  really  what 
she  called  herself.  It  would  be  easy  enough  to  work 
now. 

She  omitted  one  very  important  feature  in  the  pro¬ 
gramme,  an  omission  very  frequently  made  by  persons 
of  her  calibre — the  difficulty  of  getting  out  of  debt  with 
the  past.  Deceit  and  trickery  had  become  natural  to 
her,  and  now  the  disentanglement  seemed  almost  im¬ 
possible.  Difficulties  met  her  even  in  the  outset — one 
after  another  of  her  past  elaborate  fictions  rising  up  to 
bar  her  progress.  But  for  some  days  she  was  a  great 
deal  alone,  and  therefore  had  plenty  of  time  for  quietly 
making  her  new  arrangements. 

Mabel  Vane  lay  very  ill  with  what  the  doctors  called 
a  low  fever,  and  no  one  would  have  felt  any  interest  in 
Edith’s  prospects  had  she  felt  inclined  to  talk  about 
them.  But,  ill  as  she  was,  Mabel  was  not  likely  to  die, 
as  Winnie,  and,  at  one  time,  even  the  doctor,  feared  she 
might.  Fragile  as  she  looked,  she  possessed  a  fine 
strength  and  power  of  endurance,  which  is  sometimes 
lacking  in  robust-looking  people.  Moreover,  as  is  some¬ 
times  the  case,  her  bodily  illness  did  not  dim  her  per¬ 
ception — it  seemed  to  grow  clearer.  There  was  an 
inexpressible  tenderness  in  her  manner — a  softness  which 
perhaps  had  been  a  little  lacking  in  her  before.  She  was 
so  touched  and  grateful  for  the  love  that  surrounded 
her.  Her  pupils  came  every  day,  always  anxiously 
inquiring  when  they  might  see  her.  When  at  length 
they  had  permission  to  pay  her  a  visit  they  entered  the 
room  in  an  awestruck  way,  with  all  sorts  of  exaggerated 
precautions,  walking  on  the  tips  of  their  toes,  and 
speaking  in  whispers,  and  so  forth.  But  in  five  minutes 
they  were  laughing  and  chatting  both  together  on  the 
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bed  by  her  side  ;  and,  she  declared  to  Winnie,  really 
doing  her  good  with  their  fresh,  healthy  chatter.  All 
sorts  of  things  were  thought  of  to  cheer  dear  Miss  Vane. 
Mima  brought  all  fc  ir  dolls  to  pay  her  a  visit,  and  Louey 
shyly  placed  all  sorts  of  offerings  before  her — the  rarest 
fruit  and  flowers,  the  newest  books.  See.  Mrs.  Bernard 
insisted  upon  coming  to  take  her  turn  in  sitting  up  with 
the  invalid.  She  must  try,  she  said,  to  express  some  of 
the  gratitude  she  felt  towards  one  who  had  taught  her 
children  to  respect  their  mother,  as  well  as  to  be  ladles. 

“  Every  one  is  so  good.  How  patient  you  are  with 
me,  my  Winnie !  Bear  with  me  yet  a  little  longer — 
until  I  have  buried  my  dead  !” 

This  was  the  first  time  that  any  sort  of  allusion  had 
been  made  to  the  cause  of  her  illness. 

“  Dear  Mabel,  if  I  could  only  comfort  you  really  !” 

“  Comfort  me  ?  Why,  so  you  do,  dear  little  sister. 
Don’t  you  see  that  you  are  bringing  me  back  to  life  ?” 

Winnie  looked  tenderly  and  hesitatingly  at  her. 

“  Dear  Mabel,  can  you  bear  it — may  I  ask  you  one 
thing  ?  Have  you  irrevocably  decided  ?  Is  he  not  to 
be  named  between  us  ?” 

Mabel  turned  her  face  away,  nervously  folding  her 
handkerchief  about  her  fingers.  Winnie  ventured  to 
go  on — 

“  Edward  and  I  always  thought  that  he  made  himself 
out  worse  than  he  really  was,  on  purpose  to  hear  you 
defend  the  right.  That  his  love  for  you  was  deep  and 
sincere,  I  am  quite  certain.” 

“  I  think  now -  But  it  is  better  to  avoid  talking  of 

the  past,  don’t  you  think,  Winnie  ?”  A  little  half-sigh 
accompanied  the  words. 

Winnie  was  quick  to  notice  the  sad  little  emphasis 
upon  the  “  past,”  and  took  heart. 

“  She  is  beginning  to  understand  him  at  last,”  thought 
the  little  woman.  “  All  may  come  right  even  now.  At 
any  rate  I  shall  do  my  best  to  give  him  hope.” 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

WINIFRED  LOSES  HER  TEMPER. 

Great  was  Winnie’s  disappointment  when,  a  day 
or  two  later.  Miss  Paul  brought  the  intelligence 
that  her  brother  had  left  Englapd  to  remain  abroad  for 
an  indefinite  time.  The  news  was  told  by  the  invalid’s 
bedside,  and  poor  Mabel  failed  miserably  in  her  en¬ 
deavours  to  appear  unimpressed,  and  knew  that  she  did. 

The  expense  of  her  illness,  and  the  necessity  which 
she  felt  there  was  for  her  to  begin  work  again,  was 
perhaps  the  best  aid  to  her  complete  recovery,  after  all. 

She  came  amongst  them  again  quite  a  different 
creature,  having  acquired  the  fresh  grace  of  humility, 
which,  perhaps,  had  been  a  little  lacking  before.  Martha 
and  she  got  on  extremely  well  together  now,  the  latter 
being  quite  a  partisan  of  dear  Miss  Mabel’s. 

Then  Edith  Boyne  commenced  the  upward  course 
she  had  marked  out  for  herself.  She  managed  a  tete-a- 
tete  with  Mabel,  during  which  she  informed  her  that  the 
poor  woman  was  able  to  help  herself  a  little  now,  and  for 
the  future  would  not  accept  more  than  eight  shillings  a 
week. 
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“  Her  wish  to  do  something  for  herself  shows  that 
the  poor  creature  is  conscientious,  does  it  not  ?  But  I 
do  not  think,  she  ought  to  be  allowed  to  work  unless 
she  is  quite  strong,  which  she  can  hardly  be  after  such 
an  illness.  Tell  her  she  must  take  a  pound  a  week ;  I 
shall  have  more  than  I  really  need  then.” 

“  But  I  do  not  think — I  know  that  she  will  not  accept 
so  much,”  replied  Edith  a  little  confusedly.  Then,  de¬ 
termined  that  Hugh’s  affianced  wife  should  do  no  more 
dirty  work,  she  added  decidedly,  “  She  told  me  that 
eight  shillings  a  week  was  more  than  sufficient  for  her 
need — that  she  disliked  the  idea  of  accepting  charity.” 

“  Nonsense,  Edith  ;  of  course  you  can  make  her 
take  it.” 

And  Edith  really  tried  to  induce  Amy  Maxwell  to  re¬ 
ceive  a  pound  instead  of  the  eight  shillings  a  week  she 
had  hitherto  had.  But  she  found  her  quite  as  inflexible 
upon  the  point  as  had  been  Mabel  herself. 

“  I  take  that  much  gratefully.  Miss  Boyne,”  wrote 
the  poor  creature.  “  Since  I  am  unable  to  work,  it  keeps 
me  from  starvation  or  getting  into  debt.  But  I  can 
accept  no  luxuries  or  comforts,  as  you  call  them.  It  is 
no  use  asking  me  to  take  more,  for  I  cannot ;  it  is  not 
for  such  as  me  to  live  in  comfort  upon  other  people’s 
money.” 

Edith  Boyne  fumed  over  the  absurd  delicacy  of  the 
two,  which  obliged  her  to  invent  more  fictions.  She 
tried  to  satisfy  her  newly-aroused  conscience  by  telling 
herself  that  she  would  devote  the  remaining  twelve 
shillings  a  week  to  charitable  purposes.  But  what  up¬ 
hill  work  it  was,  this  new  life,  and  how  very  unpleasant ! 
All  sorts  of  difficulties  seemed  to  place  themselves  in 
her  way.  She  had  to  seek  a  situation  in  order  to  carry 
out  her  plan  of  being  what  she  seemed — a  governess — 
and  that  of  course  necessitated  another  tissue  of  false¬ 
hoods  to  account  for  leaving  the  last  place,  which  she 
had  declared  to  be  so  comfortable.  How  she  railed  at 
circumstances  which  obliged  her  to  use  so  much  subter¬ 
fuge  in  self-defence !  But  still  she  flattered  herself  that 
her  new  life  was  beginning.  After  these  difficulties 
were  overcome,  and  she  was  once  more  in  a  situation, 
there  would  be  no  further  need  for  dissimulation,  and 
she  would  be  able  to  make  herself  all  that  his  wife  ought 
to  be.  Of  course  Winnie  and  Mabel  must  be  informed 
of  the  engagement.  .“For  my  own  sake  it  will  be 
necessary  to  make  it  known  soon,”  she  thought ; 
“  there  must  be  no  loophole  for  him  to  escape.”  She 
blushed  a  little  over  the  “  escape,”  and  substituted 
“  for  him  to  deceive  me,”  out  of  compliment  to  con¬ 
science.  “  Mabel  cannot  blame  me  for  accepting  what 
she  has  refused  —  I  don’t  think  she  will — and  if 
Winnie  does  for  a  little  while  it  will  soon  wear  off. 
It  would  have  been  impossible  for  Mabel  to  have 
refused  him  had  she  loved  him  very  much.  I  saw  she 
did  a  little — after  her  fashion — though  he  did  not  see 
It.  Her  distress  was  not  altogether  upon  his  account. 
Still  there’s  the  fact — she  refused  him.  I  do  not  think 
she  is  capable  of  love  to  any  great  extent — she  could 
never  feel  the  passionate  adoration  for  him  which  I  feel.” 
Which  was  true  as  regarded  there  being  a  difference, 
although  that  fact  was  not  quite  so  much  to  her  own 
credit  as  she  imagined  it  to  be.  When  at  length  her 


plan  had  been  carried  out — when,  having  obtained  a 
situation,  she  was  about  to  take  her  departure  from  the 
cottage  in  order  to  commence  her  duties — she  made  a 
laughing  allusion  to  some  news  which  she  had  to  tell. 
“  But  as  I  feel  a  little  delicacy  in  approaching  the  sub¬ 
ject,  I  think  I  will  do  it  by  letter,”  she  said,  as  she 
was  bidding  good-bye  to  Winifred  and  Mabel.  “  Sur¬ 
prised  I  know  you  will  be,  but  I  do  not  think  you  will 
blame  me.  I  am  sure  you  are  both  too  kind  and  just 
to  do  that.” 

So  they  parted  the  best  of  friends.  Not  even  Edward 
Maxwell  himself  had  the  least  suspicion  of  the  secret 
she  carried  away  with  her.  During  her  stay  with  her 
he  had  learned  no  more  of  Edith  Boyne  or  her  plans 
than  he  had  done  before,  although  he  fclt  sure  she  was- 
playing  some  deep  game. 

The  “  news,”  which  arrived  two  or  three  days  after 
Edith’s  departure,  fell  like  a  thunderbolt  amongst  the^ 
party  at  the  cottage.  Her  letter  was  delivered  to  Winnie- 
as  they  sat  at  breakfast. 

“  Now  for  the  secret,  good  people  !”  she  ejaculated 
laughingly.  “  Shall  I  read  it  aloud  — it  is  for  all  of  us, 
of  course.”  And  taking  the  letter  from  the  envelope,  she- 
commenced  ; — 

“  I  like  my  new  work  tolerably,  dear  Winnie.  It  is 
enough  in  all  conscience — one  continued  round  oF 
teaching  from  morning  till  night.  How  I  envy  dear 
Mabel  her  aptitude  for  teaching  the  young  idea  !  It  is. 
more  than  ever  clear  to  me  that  if  I  have  any  scrap  cf 
talent  it  does  not  lie  in  that  direction.  But  for  one  thing, 
I  do  not  think  I  could  bear  my  present  life  as  philo¬ 
sophically  as  I  do.  I  think  I  hear  you  exclaim,  ‘  What 
in  the  world  is  that  one  thing  ?  can  there  be  a  lover  in 
the  case  ?’  Well,  my  dear,  I  may  as  well  acknowledge 
that  your  surmise  would  not  be  very  wide  of  the  truth. 
I  own  to  the  soft  impeachment.  But  I  find  that  that 
confession  is  the  easiest  part  of  my  story — much  easier 
than  what  is  to  follow.  I  hardly  know  where  to  begin, 
really,  although  I  am  sure  you  will  have  too  much  good 
sense  to  blame  me  in  the  matter,  or,  under  the  circum¬ 
stances,  him.’  ” 

“  Him!  Whom  does  she  mean  ?”  ejaculated  Winnie. 

“  Perhaps  you  had  better  read  the  rest  to  yourself, 
and  tell  us  about  it  afterwards,”  said  her  husband,  with 
a  glance  which  she  did  not  perceive. 

“  No  ;  please  go  on,  Winnie,”  said  Mabel  quietly — 
so  quietly  as  to  deceive  her  cousin — and  the  latter 
continued — 

“  ‘  I  will  do  my  very  best  to  be  a  good  wife  to  him, 
and  I  trust  and  believe  that  when  you  once  get  used  to 
the  idea  you  will  acknowledge  it  is  all  for  the  best.  He 
will  now  have  a  wife  devoted  to  him  heart  and  soul  j 
and  though  he  may  not  at  first  feel  quite  the  same 
amount  of  love  for  me  that  he  did  for  her,  he  must  have 
felt  some  little,  you  will  allow,  or  he  would  not  have 
made  me  an  offer  so  shortly  after  her  rejection  of  him.*^ 

“  Him  !  her  !  I  don’t  understand.  What  does  she 
mean  ?”  exclaimed  Winnie,  though  with  an  increase  of 
colour  in  her  cheeks  and  an  anger  in  her  tone  which 
somewhat  belied  her  words.  She  crumpled  up  the 
letter  in  her  hand,  looking  in  a  frightened,  questioning 
way  at  her  husband. 
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“You  may  as  well  go  on  now,  Winnie-,  Mabel 
knows  what  is  coming.  Poor  Hugh  !” 

“  Yes,  I  know,  Winnie,”  faltered  Mabel. 

Winnie  glanced  once  more  at  the  letter,  then  tore  it 
into  fragments,  cast  them  from  her,  and  burst  into  tears. 

“She’s  a  wicked,  wicked  woman!  Yes,  wicked. 
It’s  treachery — cruel,  shameful,  wicked  treachery — and 
ihe  shall  never  enter  this  house  again !  Don’t  say  a 
word,  Edwaid  I’m  in  a  passion,  and  it’s  not  the  least 
ruse.  Shameful — cruel !” 

Edward  Maxwell  was  certainly  very  indulgent  to  his 
wife’s  passions.  He  crossed  the  room  to  her  side,  and 
kissed  her. 

“  Good-bye,  wifey  ;  my  time  is  up,  and  I  must  leave 
you  to  expend  the  rest  upon  Mabel.” 

“  But  say  it  was  wicked  of  her,  do  say  it  ?”  asked 
the  violent  little  woman. 

“  She  is  sharp,  Winnie.” 

“ Sharp,  indeed — sharp!”  Then,  as  her  husband 
was  never  permitted  to  go  away  without  a  loving  smile, 
3t  was  put  in  parenthetically  as  it  were,  for  her  anger 
Jiad  not  expended  itself  yet.  She  turned  quite  violently 
upon  Mabel  when  her  husband  had  departed — “  Was 
there  ever  such — such - ” 

M.abel  took  her  in  her  arms. 

“  We  must  not  be  unjust  to  Edith,  Winnie.” 

“  Oh  dear  no,  we  mustn’t  be  unjust  for  the  world. 
I  suppose  you  quite  admire  her  ?” 

“  I  think  she  might  have  told  the  news  a  little  less — 
less  triumphantly,  dear  little  sister  ;  but  we  need  not  be 
cnjust  in  consequence.” 

“  You  are  quite  ridiculous,  Mabel !  I  suppose  you 
would  have  me  congratulate  her.  I  don’t  think  you 
ever  cared  one  bit  about  him  !  How  could  you  bear  it 
in  this  way  if  you  did  ?” 

“  DiYir  Winnie !” 

“  She’s  an  artful,  designing  woman !  It’s  no  use 
looking  at  me  in  that  absurd  way,  Mabel.  My  tongue 
IS  my  own,  if  you  please.  I  w;7/  say  it — she’s  artful, 
designing,  wicked,  treacherous,  and — and  all  the  other 
things — there !”  And  having  reached  the  climax, 
Winnie  subsided  into  tears  again. 

“  We  must  try  to  allow  for  Edith,”  presently  repeated 
Mabel  gently. 

“  Oh,  Mabel !  oh,  my  darling  !  How  can  I  feel  kind 
about  it  ?  I  thought  everything  would  come  right  again, 

and  now -  It  would  all  have  come  right  if  she  had 

nor  interfered.  I  am  sure  it  would  !” 

“  Dear  Winnie,  we  must  try  to  overcome  any  un¬ 
kindly  feeling  towards  her,”  still  pleaded  Mabel.  “  Will 
you  let  me  answer  her  letter,  dear  ?” 

So  far  neither  had  alluded  to  Hugh  Neville  in  the 
way  of  blaming  him.  They  were  women  after  all. 
Presently  Winnie  said,  looking  rather  surprised  at  the 
•other’s  quiet  face — 

“  Then  you  really  did  not  care  for  him  so  very  much 
after  all,  dear  Mabel  ?” 

“  Hush,  it  is  past.”  But  the  deep  painful  flush  that 
rose  to  her  very  brow  seemed  to  indicate  that  her  love 
-for  him  could  hardly  be  spoken  of  in  the  past  yet. 

“  I  really  cannot  understand  you,  Mabel,”  replied 
Winnie,  a  little  petulantly. 


“  Ah,  well,  dear,  I  am  only  beginning  to  understand 
myself  a  tiny  little.” 

But  Mabel  gained  her  end.  It  was  she,  and  not 
Winifred,  who  answered  Edith’s  letter  -,  and  the  latter 
congratulated  herself  upon  the  news  having  been  taken 
so  pleasantly.  So  unmistakably  kind  was  the  letter,  that 
Edith  did  not  notice  the  tone  of  anguish  running  through 
it.  She  smiled  a  little  contemptuously  at  the  few  earnest 
words  which  accompanied  the  congratulation — “  Be  a 
good  wife  to  him,  dear  Edith.  He  will  expect  so  much 
in  a  wife,  I  know.  But  he  has  also  so  much  to  give. 
Ah,  believe  it,  he  is  much  better  really  than  he  would 
have  others  think  him.  But  I  am  forgetting  that  you 
have  given  the  best  proof  of  your  perception.  Pray 
excuse  my  nonsense-writing  for  his  sake,  and  let  me  be 
always  his  and  your  friend, — Mabel.” 

“  So  much  to  give — as  if  I  did  not  know  that.  I  saw 
it  a  thousand  times  clearer  than  you  coul4  ever  do.  Miss 
Mabel,  or  you  would  never  have  given  him  up.  How 
anxiously  she  writes  about  my  making  him  happy — 
more  than  about  his  making  me  so  !  However,  that’s 
better  than  being  sentimental  about  him  now  he’s  out  ol 
her  reach.  It’s  fresh  proof,  too,  that  she  never  cared 
much  about  him.  Shall  I  ?  I  do  think  I  will ;  it  would 
prove  to  him  that  at  any  rate  she  is  heart-whole.” 

Edith  Boyne  was  quick-sighted  enough  had  she  been 
estimating  the  motives  of  a  woman  of  her  own  kind ; 
but  with  Mabel  Vane  she  was  entirely  at  fault.  It  was 
quite  beyond  her  to  understand  Mabel’s  refined  un¬ 
selfishness  of  being  anxious  for  his  happiness  with 
another  woman  whilst  she  loved  him  herself.  Sharp  as 
she  prided  herself  upon  being,  Edith  Boyne  did  not 
advance  her  own  cause  when  she  sent  Mabel’s  letter  to 
Hugh  inclosed  in  a  theatrically  tender  one  from  herself, 
every  line  reminding  him  of  his  fetters.  What  would 
have  been  her  feelings  could  she  have  watched  his  re¬ 
ception  of  the  two  letters — the  contemptuous  glance  at 
her  own,  and  the  agony  (it  came  to  that)  over  Mabel’s  ? 
As  if  he  could  not  read  the  tender  heart — as  if  he  did 
not  know  every  throb  it  had  cost  her  to  write  that 
letter  !  For  it  told  him  something  besides  the  kindness. 

“  And  I  might  yet  have  won  you  !  Oh,  my  darling, 
by  the  very  way  which  will  widen  the  distance  between 
me  and  the  other  I  might  have  approached  you  !  But 
thank  God  you  are  a  reality  !” 

Those  two  letters  caused  the  eccentric  Englishman, 
as  he  was  called,  to  become  more  eccentric  still — his 
movements  becoming  very  erratic  indeed.  He  was 
absent  from  the  hotel  for  days  at  a  time,  not  even  his 
man  knowing  where  he  was.  But  he  knew  his  master 
too  well  to  appear  curious.  He  merely  kept  in  the  way, 
knowing  th.at  he  might  be  wanted  at  any  moment  to 
pack  up  and  be  ready  to  start,  it  might  be  for  the  other 
side  of  the  globe. 

CHAPTER  XXX. 

MRS.  PYM  MAKES  A  DISCOVERY. 

INIFRED’S  hopes  were  now  no  longer  a  secret, 
and  the  little  mother-expectant  could  hardly  give 
a  thought  to  anything  else  but  her  coming  happiness. 
Mrs.  Thorne  was  expected  for  a  month’s  or  six  weeks’ 
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visit,  if  gout  could  be  kept  in  abeyance  for  so  long  a 
time.  Gout  grew  rampant  before  the  date  fixed  upon 
for  her  to  leave  the  Hall ;  and  this  time  John  Thorne 
was  not  the  victor.  Edward  Maxwell  received  a  letter 
from  his  mother-in-law,  informing  him  that  she  was 
once  more  a  widow. 

“  And  really,  you  know,  Edward,  poor  John  had 
lately  so  little  pleasure  in  life,  that  one  could  not  honestly 
wish  it  to  be  lengthened — he  was  only  a  worry  to  him¬ 
self  and  everybody  about  him.  But  it  does  seem  pro¬ 
vidential  that  he  should  be  taken  just  before  my  leaving, 
so  that  I  could  be  with  him  at  the  last,  and  still  be 
ready  for  Winnie,  does  it  not  ?  He  has  died  without 
a  will  at  last,  after  all  his  worrying  about  it,  poor  soul ! 
He  was  so  crotchety  and  fidgety  about  it,  always  making 
fresh  ones,  and  putting  off  the  finishing  of  any  (I  really 
think  he  persuaded  himself  that  he  was  going  to  live 
for  years  to  comej,  that  at  last  he  died  before  we  could 
get  the  lawyer  here. 

“  However,  it’s  just  as  well  as  it  is,  for  Mary  Thorne, 
who  is  his  only  relative,  has  behaved  most  handsomely. 
She  always  considered  it  a  mean  thing  of  John  to  take 
my  little  income,  which  I  hadn’t  thought  of  securing, 
and  is  now  kind  enough  to  say  that  his  wife  has  been  a 
good  one  to  him  and  shall  have  everything — indeed,  she 
is  rich  enough  to  do  without.  So  you  see,  my  dear 
Edward,  I  am  quite  a  rich  widow  this  time,  counting 
my  thousands  instead  of  hundreds  a  year.  In  fact,  my 
possessions  are  more  than  I  care  to  be  troubled  with, 
and  my  little  grandchild  came  just  in  time  to  lighten 
the  burden  a  little. 

“  I  shall  want  lots  of  advice  about  business  matters 
from  you.  And  If  you  have  any  foolish  scruples  about 
coming  to  reside  at  Thorne  Hall  (Mary  says  you  will, 
and  I  know  what  independent  notions  you  have),  the 
place  must  be  sold  and  I  must  settle  near  my  Winnie. 
She  has  grown  dearer  to  me  during  our  separation,  and 
there  have  been  times  when  Thorne  Hall  has  not  seemed 
worth  the  trouble  of  travelling  to  it.  John  meant  well 
I  have  no  doubt—  I  shall  try  to  think  so  now  he  is  gone 
— but  of  all  the  uncomfortable  mortals  to  be  with ! 
Well,  well,  I  hope  he’s  at  rest  at  last,  poor  soul ! 

“  What  do  you  think  of  our  (Mary  Thorne  and  I) 
setting  up  housekeeping  together  near  you  ? — we  both 
like  the  idea  extremely.  You  see  Mary  and  I  suit  each 
other  so  well,  and  I  should  be  near  my  children  without 
being  a  clog  or  tie,  or  whatever  prettier  name  you  like 
to  give  it. 

“  From  Winnie’s  letters  I  opine  that  romance  is  still 
in  the  ascendant  at  Laurel  Cottage,  but  no  doubt  baby 
will  make  things  a  little  more  bearable.  Remember  he 
or  she  will  be  a  baby  of  some  importance,  beginning 
life  with  quite  grand  prospects  as  heir  to  a  large  pro¬ 
perty.  blary  and  I  talk  over  things  in  our  fashion, 
which,  we  are  quite  aware,  is  not  yours.  I  shouldn’t 
wonder  if  you  and  your  sentimental  little  Winnie  pre¬ 
ferred  baby  being  born  without  so  much  as  a  pair  of 
shoes  in  prospect. 

“  Tell  Winnie  the  news  about  John.  I  thought  it 
best  to  write  to  you,  although  it  couldn’t  be  any  shock 
to  her,  I  am  sure.  Nothing  could  have  been  more 
wisely  ordered  for  all  concerned.  I  do  not  ask  you  to 


leave  Winnie  to  be  present  at  the  funeral,  though  it 
would  of  course  be  nice  to  have  you.  Mary  and  I  have 
comfortably  settled  everything,  and  it  takes  place  on  the 
fourth.  Two  days  afterwards  we  shall  send  the  plate 
and  deeds  to  the  bank,  leave  the  steward  in  possession, 
and  set  out — Mary  to  the  seaside  for  a  few  weeks,  and 
I  to  my  Winnie  and  you.  By  the  way,  how  about 
Mabel  and  your  cousin  ?  Has  it  come  to  an  engage¬ 
ment,  as  Winnie  hoped  it  would  ?  Much  as  I  love  her, 
and  nice  as  she  is,  I  must  confess  that  I  did  not  give 
Mabel  credit  for  doing  so  well  for  herself.  The  child 
seemed  always  too  romantic  to  make  much  way  in  the 
world.  F^wever,  tell  her,  with  my  love,  that  I  shall 
be  very  glad  to  be  proved  in  the  wrong  and  she  in  the 
right.  I  shall  not  begin  to  look  about  for  a  house  until 
my  Winnie  is  strong  enough  to  be  independent  of  me 
again.” 

Winnie  tried  hard  to  look  shocked  and  grave  when 
the  news  was  imparted  to  her,  but  the  prospect  of 
having  her  dear  mother  once  more  to  herself  made  it  a 
very  difficult  task. 

“lam  sure  I  don’t  want  to  seem  unfeeling,  Edward 
— I  am  really  sorry  for  bir.  Thorne  and - ” 

“  Sorry  for  Mr.  Thorne  ?  Sorry  that  he’s  escaped 
the  gout,  or  sorry  that  he  had  not  time  to  make  a  will 
and  leave  his  money  to  hospitals,  Winnie  ?’’ 

A  week  afterwards  Mrs.  Thorne  arrived  at  thc- 
cottage. 

“  Much  too  smiling  and  rosy-looking  for  a  newly- 
made  widow  who  had  the  slightest  regard  for  decency,”' 
said  Mrs.  Pym. 

After  the  first  disappointment  and  vexation  at  hearing 
that  Mabel  had  let  such  a  chance  as  Hugh  Neville  slip 
through  her  fingers,  Mrs.  Thorne  became  absorbed  in 
her  daughter’s  affairs.  They  were  up  to  their  eyes  in 
business.  There  was  such  measuring  and  comparing 
of  little  frilled  gowns,  &c.,  and  so  much  mysterious 
whispering  had  to  be  gone  through,  that  Mabel  was 
left  to  her  own  devices. 

The  teaching  had  been  given  up.  There  was  no 
necessity  to  do  it  now  that  the  poor  woman  required 
only  a  pound  a  week,  and  she  was  not  so  much  in  love 
with  teaching  for  its  own  sake  as  Edith  had  pretended 
to  believe,  though  she  had  become  very  attached  to  her 
pupils,  and  went  to  blrs.  Bernard’s  frequently. 

With  her  assistance,  Mrs.  Bernard  was  more  fortunate 
in  her  choice  of  a  governess  than  she  used  to  be  ;  and 
should,  she  asserted,  ever  be  grateful  to  dear  Miss 
Vane.  Mabel  took  out  her  sketch-book  and  tried  to 
fill  up  her  time  congenially,  but  she  seemed  to  be  losing 
her  late  boasted  zest  for  work — her  old  dreamy  habits 
seemed  creeping  upon  her  again. 

“  The  child  mopes,  and  I  do  think  she  is  beginning 
to  take  to  scribbling  rhyme,”  said  Mrs.  Thorne,  with  a 
grave  shake  of  the  head. 

One  morning,  when  Mabel  returned  from  one  of  her 
sketching  expeditions — dissatisfied  with  herself,  for  she 
had  done  nothing  but  dream  the  whole  morning — 
Martha  called  her  aside,  and  told  her  that  she  wanted 
her  assistance.  A  poor  woman,  apparently  in  the  last 
stage  of  consumption,  had  taken  Hester  Jennings’s 
room.  She  seemed  quite  a  stranger  in  the  place,  and 
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had  of  late  been  so  much  worse,  that  Hester  Jennings 
thought  if  Miss  Mabel  would  like  to  call  upon  her  it 
might  be  some  comfort  to  the  poor  thing. 

“  I  know  mistress  would  go  to  her  at  once,  and  I 
know  what  she  can  be  to  one  in  trouble.  If  the  poor 
thing  has  gone  wrong,  which  I  have  no  right  to  say  she 
has,  it  might  be  the  saving  of  her  to  hear  a  few  kind 
words.  But  it  wouldn’t  be  tight  to  trouble  mistress 
about  her  just  now.” 

“  No,  certainly  not.  But  I  will  gladly  go  to  her  and 
do  what  I  can,  Martha.” 

“  You  can  do  a  great  deal.  Miss  Mabel.” 

“  At  Hester  Jennings’s  do  you  say  ?  Where  does 
she  live  ?” 

“  In  Baker’s-lane.  Go  straight  up  the  village,  and 
any  one  will  tell  you.” 

Mabel  lost  no  time  in  starting  upon  her  errand,  taking 
some  substantial  comforts  in  a  basket  with  her. 

“  It’s  very  kind  of  you.  I’m  sure,  miss.  She’s  bad 
enough  sure-ly,”  said  Hester  in  reply  to  blabcl’s  in¬ 
quiries,  “  and  very  unhappy  in  her  mind,  too.  I’m 
afraid.  She  said  she  hadn’t  got  no  friends,  and  didn’t 
want  anybody  to  see  her ;  but  Miss  Maxwell  and  you 
are  so  different  to  most  ladies.  I  am  sure  you  will  do 
her  good  if  I  can  only  get  her  to  see  you.” 

As  she  waited  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs  whilst  she 
was  being  announced,  Mabel  could  hear  the  invalid 
protesting  against  her  being  brought  up. 

“  I  don’t  want  visitors,  Mrs.  Jennings — I  told  you  so. 
I  don’t  want  charity — nor  kindness.  Why  can’t  they 
let  me  die  in  peace  ?  Nothing  in  this  world  would  do 
me  any  good  now,  and  I  feel  worse  at  the  thought  of 
seeing  strangers.” 

“  Ah,  but  you  won’t  feel  that  she’s  a  stranger  long, 
dear.  This  young  lady  will  do  you  good,  I  know  she 
will,”  pleaded  Hester.  To  Mabel’s  astonishment,  adding 
in  a  lower  key,  “  She  aint  one  of  the  preaching  ones, 
bless  you.  Leave  me  alone  for  keeping  them  off.” 

Then  she  came  to  the  top  of  the  stairs,  beckoned 
Mabel  up,  and  as  soon  as  she  was  in  the  room,  left  them 
alone  together.  Mabel  entered  a  little  hesitatingly  ;  but 
at  sight  of  the  worn,  troubled  face,  went  straight  to  the 
invalid’s  side,  and  stooping  down,  kissed  her  cheek, 
speaking  no  sympathy  except  with  those  wondrous  eyes. 

The  other  looked  up  into  her  face,  and  said  simply, 
“  Yes,  you  are  good.”  Then  she  added,  uncomfortably, 
“  Who  are  you,  and  why  did  you  come  ?  Why  do  you 
feel  so  kindly  to  a  stranger,  and  one  like  me  ?” 

“  My  name  is  Mabel  Vane,  and  I  am  sorry  to  see 
you  so  ill.  Perhaps  I  feel  more  sympathy  because  I 
am  myself  only  just  getting  strong  after  an  illness.” 

“Do  you  live  here? — do  you  know  many  of  the 
people  ?” 

“  Not  many.  I  have  been  only  three  or  four  months 
in  the  village.” 

“  Can  you  tell  me  some  of  the  people’s  names — 
gentlefolks  I  mean  ?” 

Then  Mabel  saw  that  she  had  some  purpose  in  put¬ 
ting  the  question,  and  humoured  her.  “  Yes,  I  know 
a  few.”  The  other  listened  breathlessly  as  she  named 
all  she  could  think  of.  “  Those  are  all  I  can  recollect 
just  now.  My  cousin,  Mrs.  Maxwell,  might  know 


some  more,  but  she  has  not  lived  in  the  village  very 
much  longer  than  I.” 

“Your  cousin!  Married  to  Edward  Maxw’ell?’’ 
ejaculated  the  invalid,  her  face  growing  a  more  deadly 
w'hite  as  she  rose  from  her  seat  and  stared  wildly  at 
her  visitor. 

“Yes  ;  do  you  know  her  ?” 

The  woman  shook  her  head. 

“  Do  you  know  him  ‘P  asked  jMabel  with  a  sudden 
terror. 

“  Him  ?  N-o — how  could  I  ?” 

But  it  was  too  late.  Mabel  had  guessed  who  she 
was,  and  said  sadly,  “  You  are  the  poor  woman  who 
— was — deceived.  You  told  Miss  Boyne  who  you  are  ?” 

“  Did  she  tell  you  ?” 

“  Yes  ;  and  I  thought  you  were  getting  better  ;  she 
said  so. 

“  I  shall  never  be  any  better.  Miss  Vane.” 

“  But  why  have  you  come  here  ?  Miss  Boyne  said 
you  promised  never  to  destroy  Mrs.  Maxwell’s  peace. 
If  your  story  should  get  known  I” 

“  It  will  never  get  known,”  replied  Amy  Maxwell  in 
a  low  voice.  “  Miss  Boyne  herself  does  not  know  I 
am  here.  The  money  is  forwarded  to  me  from  the 
place  she  sends  it  to.  Do  not  think  I  came  here  to 
disturb  their  happiness — I  am  not  so  vile  as  that.  I  am 
dying,  and  the  longing  to  be  near  him  at  the  last  grew 
so  strong  upon  me  that  I  could  not  resist  it  any  longer. 
But  I  had  no  thought  of  making  myself  known.  I 
should  have  died  without  making  any  sign — do  be¬ 
lieve  it  ?” 

“  Yes,  I  do.  Poor  woman,  you  do  not  look  as 
though  you  would  willingly  wound  another,  and  Miss 
Boyne  has  provided  against  there  being  any  necessity 
for  you  to  appeal  to  him.” 

“  If  she  had  not — if  I  had  been  starving — I  would 
not  have  appealed  to  him  for  anything  but  forgiveness 
before  I  die ;  and  that  would  have  been  so  managed 
that  she  could  know  nothing  about  it.  I  told  ^liss 
Boyne  so.” 

Mabel  was  silent  a  few  moments,  conscious  tha;  there 
was  something  about  the  woman’s  words  and  bearing 
quite  at  variance  with  her  own  preconceived  ideas  and 
Edith  Boyne’s  statement.  Yet  she,  of  course,  did  not 
in  the  least  suspect  that  she  was  talking  to  Edward 
IMaxwell’s  wife. 

“  Is  she — your  cousin — anything  like  you  in  appear¬ 
ance,  Miss  Vane  ?”  presently  asked  Amy  Maxwell, 
looking  admiringly  up  into  the  other’s  face. 

“  No,  not  at  all,  I  think.  She  is  everything  that  is 
sweet  and  good.” 

“  I  did  not  wish  to  wrong  her.  I  am  called  by  my 
maiden  name.  Speedwell,  here,  and  there  can  be  no 
clue  unless  you  break  faith  with  me.” 

“  That  I  am  not  likely  to  do.  My  lips  w'ould  be 
sealed  for  Mrs.  Maxwell’s  sake,  had  I  no  other  motive.” 

“  And — will  you  come  to  see  me  again  ?”  pleaded 
the  poor  woman.  “  You  are  so  different,  so  very 
different,  to  Miss  Boyne.” 

Mabel  promised,  and  took  her  departure,  thoughtful 
and  anxious.  At  the  garden-gate  she  encountered  Mrs. 
Pym. 
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“  How  do  you  do,  Miss  Vane  ?  Quite  a  surprise  to 
meet  you  in  13akcr’s-lane.  Have  you  undertaken  this 
district  ?” 

“  District  ?  Oh,  no.”  Mabel  had  been  disturbed 
and  troubled  by  her  interview  with  the  invalid,  and  was 
not  quite  equal  to  the  emergency.  She  grew  quite 
nervous  under  the  keen  gaze  of  Mrs.  Pym’s  eyes, 
tmvelling  curiously  from  her  flushed  face  to  Hester 
Jennings’s  door,  and  saying,  as  plain  as  eyes  could  say, 
“  Why,  what  are  you  looking  so  conscious  about, 
5’oung  lady  ?  Why  are  you  ashamed  of  the  business 
which  brought  you  here  ?  But  Maria  Pym  is  not  to 
have  dust  thrown  in  her  eyes  by  one  of  your  age  and 
experience.”  She  said,  quite  innocently — 

“  Have  you  been  engaging  Hester  Jennings’s  services, 
my  dear  ? — I  do  hope  not  for  next  Wednesday.  I  parti¬ 
cularly  want  her  on  that  day,  although  I  must  of  course 
yield  if  ISIrs.  Maxwell  has - ” 

“  Oh,  no !  I  did  not  come  to  see  her — that  is,  my 
cousin  does  not  want  her  for  Wednesday,”  said  Mabel 
confusedly.  Angry  with  herself  for  her  want  of  pre¬ 
sence  of  mind,  and  afraid  of  drawing  attention  to  the 
real  object  of  her  visit,  when  it  was  so  very  essential  to 
prevent  inquiries  about  the  sick  woman,  yet  incapable 
of  telling  a  lie,  even  in  a  genteel  refined  way,  she  stood 
nervously  twisting  the  handles  of  the  basket  in  her  hand. 

Mrs.  Pym  noted  every  sign.  Then  she  very  pleasantly 
bade  her  dear  Miss  Vane  good  morning,  and  in  two 
minutes  was  seated  in  Hester  Jennings’s  parlour,  and 
putting  that  person  through  a  little  examination. 

“  Yes,  Miss  Mabel  came  to  see  me.  Well,  no  ;  if 
Miss  Mabel  said  she  didn’t  come  to  see  me,  Miss  Mabel 
must  be  right  o’  course ;  and  if  she  said  the  lodger,  it 
isn’t  my  place  to  contradict  her.” 

“  But  I  suppose  you  know  who  Miss  Vane  came  to 
see.  If  it  was  not  you,  it  must  be  some  one  in  your 
house.” 

“  Well,  perhaps  it  was  the  lodger,  ma’am,”  hesi¬ 
tatingly  suggested  Hester  Jennings. 

“  Perhaps,  indeed  !  I  think  it  is  a  pity  you  do  not  try 
to  be  little  more  straightforward,  Hester  Jennings.” 

“  It  aint  easy  for  poor  folks,”  pleaded  Hester,  wiping 
her  face,  and  looking  anxiously  at  the  woman  who  she 
knew  might  if  she  pleased  make  charing  at  a  discount, 
yet  determined  not  to  break  faith  with  dear  Miss  Mabel, 
who  had  said  that  she  need  not  mention  her  having 
called  upon  Mrs.  Speedwell. 

“  But  you  have  sufficient  sense  to  know  whether  )’Ou 
are  speaking  the  truth  or  not,  I  suppose.  Of  course  you 
know  whether  Miss  Vane  came  to  see  you  or  your 
lodger  !  I  have  no  interest  in  the  matter  besides  being 
anxious  for  your  soul’s  sake,  Hester  Jennings,  and  it  is 
‘my  duty  to  point  out  to  you  that  prevarication  is  very 
.aear  akin  to  lying.  Who  is  this  mysterious  lodger,  and 
A’hy  should  there  be  any  mystery  about  her  ?” 

“  I  don’t  know  as  there’s  any  mystery,  ma’am,”  replied 
Hester  Jennings,  almost  driven  to  her  wits’  end.  “  She 
is  ill,  and  Miss  Vane  brought  her  some  wine  and  jelly, 
that’s  all !” 

But  Mrs.  Pym  felt  sure  that  it  was  not  “  all.”  She 
had  been  of  late  a  little  out  of  spirits  respecting  the 
Maxwells,  beginning  to  fear  that  for  once  she  had  made 


a  mistake.  Had  she  not  openly  stated  her  conviction 
that  all  was  not  exactly  right  with  the  Maxwells,  and 
felt  that  her  credit  was  at  stake,  she  might  have,  per¬ 
haps,  let  the  matter  rest.  But  her  credit  was  at  stake, 
and  therefore  Maria  Pym  caught  up  the  little  clue  which 
Mabel’s  awkwardness  let  slip,  and  Hester  Jennings’s 
hesitation  told  her  she  was  on  the  right  track. 

“  I  will  see  the  woman.” 

“  She  won’t  see  no  one,  ma’am — leastways,  she  says 
that  she  isn’t  able.” 

“  If  she  was  able  to  see  Miss  Vane  she  is  able  to 
see  me,  I  think.”  And  by  sheer  force  of  will  Mrs.  Pym 
made  her  way  to  the  invalid’s  presence. 

Amy  Maxwell  showed  very  plainly  that  she  was 
afraid  of  a  visitor  who  talked  so  pertinaciously,  and 
asked  so  many  questions.  But  it  was  no  use  Mrs.Pym 
talking  about  her  dear  Miss  Vane.  Amy  saw  at  once  that 
her  visitor  did  not  know,  but  only  wished  to  know,  and 
was  so  very  reticent  that  Mrs.Pym  grew  quite  cheerful. 

“  There  is  some  secret,  and  this  woman  knows  it, 
and  now  I  give  them  leave  to  keep  it  from  Maria  Pym  if 
they  can  !”  was  her  mental  ejaculation.  Then  she  took 
leave  of  the  invalid  very  graciously,  expressing  her  in¬ 
tention  of  taking  Mrs.  Speedwell  under  her  especial  care. 
“  You  said  Mrs.  Speedwell  did  you  not  ?  Your  husband 
is  dead,  I  suppose?  Ah,  pray  do  not  distress  yourself. 
Are  you  related  to  the  Speedwells  of — Cambridge  ?” 

“  No,  of - ” 

“  Where  did  you  say  ?” 

“  I  do  not  care  to  say  where,  madam.” 

“  No,  to  be  sure  !  Why  should  you  ?  Good  morn¬ 
ing  ;  I  will  see  you  again  in  a  day  or  two.” 

‘•You  mean  well,  I  daresay,  ma’am,  but  I  do  not  want 
anything  from  anybody.  I  only  wish  to  be  let  alone.” 

“  Have  you  any  income  ?” 

“  I — a  friend  allows  me — I  will  not  accept  charity.” 

“  Charity  !  no,  my  good  woman ;  but  it  is  my  Chris¬ 
tian  duty  to  look  after  your  spiritual  welfare.” 

And  Mrs.Pym  departed  in  high  spirits.  “  A  friend, 
ch  ! — a  friend  !  I  begin  to  suspect  who  your  friend  is, 
Mrs.  Speedwell.  I  am  very  much  mistaken  if  you  are 
not  supported  by  the  Maxwells,  and  if  so  there  is  some 
good  reason  for  it.  People  don’t  do  these  sort  of  things 
gratuitously !” 

At  the  end  of  the  lane  she  came  upon  Miss  Paul, 
tracts  in  hand. 

“  How  do  you  do,  Mrs.  Pym  ?  I  did  not  know  that 
this  was  your  district.” 

“  Nor  is  it.  Miss  Paul.” 

“  There  is  great  need  for  spiritual  as  well  as  temporal 
assistance  here,”  said  Miss  Paul.  “  It  is  our  duty  to 
attend  to  the  spiritually  destitute ;  we  are  answerable  for 
the  souls  entrusted  to  our  charge.” 

Now  this  was  like  taking  the  words  out  of  Maria 
Pym’s  mouth.  Though  it  was  all  very  well  talking  to 
the  lower  orders  in  that  way,  it  was  simply  insulting 
between  equals.  To  be  patronised  by  Miss  Paul  indeed ! — 
a  woman  who  had  been  c.ily  a  few  months  in  the  place, 
where  she,  Maria  Pym,  had  resided  all  her  life,  say  forty 
years  or  so  !  She  told  herself  that  when  an  opportunity 
occurred.  Miss  Paul  must  be  made  to  understand  her 
right  position  in  the  village. 
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FRIEND  FRITZ:  A  TALE  OF  THE  BANKS  OF  THE  LAUTER. 

BY  MM.  ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN. 


X. 

TWO  or  three  days  after  this,  the  conversation  one 
evening  at  the  Casino  happened  to  turn  on  bygone 
times.  The  fat  collector  Haan  sang  the  praises  of  the  man¬ 
ners  and  customs  of  former  days  ;  the  sleigh-drives  in 
winter,  when  good  papa  Christian,  in  his  great  overcoat 
lined  with  fox-skin,  his  huge  boots  padded  with  sheep’s 
wool,  his  otter-skin  cap  pulled  down  over  his  ears,  and 
his  gloves  reaching  up  to  his  elbows,  drove  all  his 
family  to  the  top  of  the  Rothalp  to  admire  the  woods 
covered  with  hoar  frost.  Then  the  public  promenades, 
w'ith  young  fellows  prancing  along  on  horseback,  and 
casting  side-looks  of  admit ation  at  the  groups  of  lovely 
girls,  wrapped  in  their  fur  mantles,  their  pretty  little 
noses,  all  rosy  with  exercise,  buried  in  their  boas  of 
swansdown,  as  white  as  the  driven  snow. 

“  Ah  !  the  good  old  times  !”  said  he.  “  And  then, 
coon  after,  the  whole  town  would  learn  that  the  young 
counsellor  Lobstein,  or  hir.  Notary  Muntz,  was  be¬ 
trothed  to  the  young  Lotchen,  the  handsome  Rosa,  or 
the  tall  and  elegant  Wilhelmina.  Thus  it  was  that 
love  took  its  rise  amidst  the  snows  of  winter,  and  under 
the  very  eye  of  the  parents.  At  other  times  people  met 
in  the  great  public  ball-room,  where  every  one  was  wel¬ 
come.  All  ranks  were  represented — the  nobles,  the 
merchants,  the  people.  No  one  asked  if  you  were  a 
count  or  a  baron,  but  only  if  you  were  a  good  waltzer. 
Just  try  if  you  can  find  anything  like  that  in  the  present 
day  !  They  have  made  so  many  new  nobles  of  late  that 
these  men  are  afraid  you  will  confound  them  with  the 
populace.” 

Haan  also  praised  the  family  concerts,  the  simple  and 
elegant  chamber  music  of  the  olden  time,  for  which  we 
have  substituted  in  our  day  the  crash  of  overtures  or 
the  gloomy  strains  of  the  symphony. 

To  hear  him  describe  it  you  could  imagine  you  saw 
the  old  counsellor  Baumgarten,  in  powdered  wig  and 
large  square-skirted  coat,  his  violoncello  supported  against 
his  leg,  and  his  bow  proudly  bestriding  the  strings  ;  and 
Mademoiselle  Seraphia  Schmidt  seated  at  the  spinet,  be¬ 
tween  the  two  candelabra ;  the  violins  stationed  all  round, 
leaning  over  with  their  eyes  fixed  on  the  score,  and 
behind,  the  circle  of  friends  listening  in  the  shadow. 

These  reminiscences  touched  and  delighted  every  one, 
and  even  the  tall  Schoultz,  balancing  himself  on  the 
hind-legs  of  his  chair,  clasping  one  of  his  long  bony 
knees  between  his  hands,  and  fixing  his  eyes  on  the 
ceiling,  exclaimed — 

“  Yes,  yes,  these  times  are  a  long  way  from^us  !  It 
is  too  true,  we  are  growing  old  !  What  memories  you 
recall,  Haan,  what  delightful  memories  !  Ah !  these 
things  make  old  men  of  us.” 

On  his  way  home  through  the  Rue  des  Capucins, 
Kobus’s  head  was  full  of  the  images  Haan  had 
called  up. 


“  Fie  is  right,”  said  he  to  himself ;  “  we  have  all  seen 
these  things,  and  yet  they  seem  now  as  if  they  were  a 
century  distant  from  us.”  Looking  up  at  the  stars,  which 
were  twinkling  in  the  boundless  expanse,  he  thought — 
“  All  there  is  sure  and  fixed,  all  these  stars  come  round 
again  to  the  same  places  at  their  appointed  time — it  is 
only  we  that  change.  What  a  terrible  idea  it  is  to 
think  that  we  are  changing  a  little  every  day  without 
perceiving  it !  So  that,  in  the  long  run,  we  all  grow 
grey  and  wrinkled,  and  produce  the  same  effect  on  the 
rising  generation  that  these  old  shrivelled  spinsters  and 
antiquated  beaux,  that  Flaan  was  just  now  describing, 
do  upon  us.  Do  what  we  will  .all  this  will  happen  to 
us  .as  it  has  to  others.” 

Meditating  thus  Fritz  retired  to  rest,  but  even  after 
he  had  got  into  bed  these  ideas  haunted  him  for  some 
time,  until  at  last  he  fell  asleep. 

The  next  morning  he  was  thinking  no  more  .about 
riiem,  when  his  eyes  chanced  to  fall  on  the  old  spinet, 
which  stood  between  the  sideboard  and  the  door.  It 
was  a  small  old-fashioned  piece  of  furniture,  made  of 
rosewood,  with  meagre-looking  legs,  terminating  in 
pear-shaped  knobs,  and  containing  only  five  octaves. 
I'or  thirty  years  it  had  never  once  been  moved  from  its 
place.  Katel  used  it  to  put  her  dishes  and  plates  on 
before  dinner,  and  Kobus  threw  his  coat  and  hat  there 
when  he  came  in  from  walking.  From  the  habit  of 
seeing  it  every  day  in  the  same  place  he  had  ceased  to 
pay  any  attention  to  it,  but  now  it  seemed  as  if  he  had 
just  met  it  for  the  first  time  after  a  long  absence.  He 
dressed  himself  in  an  absent  mood,  then  going  to  the 
window,  he  saw  Katel  in  the  market-place  making  her 
purchases  for  dinner.  Immediately  he  approached  the 
spinet,  opened  it,  and  ran  his  fingers  over  the  yellow 
ivory  keys.  As  the  first  feeble  notes  issued  from  the 
little  instrument,  the  kind-hearted  Kobus  was  carried 
back  in  a  second  over  the  thirty  years  which  had  passed 
since  he  first  heard  it.  He  remembered  Mrs.  Kobus,  his 
mother,  still  a  young  woman,  although  thin  and  pale, 
playing  on  this  spinet ;  Mr.  Kobus,  the  justice  of  the 
peace,  sitting  beside  her,  his  three-cornered  hat  hung 
on  the  arm  of  his  chair,  listening,  and  he  himself,  Fritz, 
quite  a  little  fellow,  sitting  on  the  floor,  playing  with  his 
wooden  horse,  and  crying  “  Gee  !  woa  !”  whilst  his  kind 
old  father  raised  his  forefinger  with  a  warning  gesture, 
and  said  “  Hush  !”  All  this  passed  before  his  eyes,  and 
much  more  too. 

He  seated  himself  at  the  instrument,  and  tried  a  few 
old  airs  ;  then  he  played  the  Troubadour,  and  the  ancient 
romance  of  the  Crusader. 

“  I  didn’t  think  I  could  have  remembered  a  single 
note,”  said  he  to  himself.  “  It  is  astonishing  how  this 
old  spinet  has  kept  in  tune.  It  seems  as  if  it  was  only 
yesterday  since  I  heard  it.” 

And,  stooping  down,  he  began  to  take  the  old  music- 
books  from  their  stand  : — The  Battle  of  Prague,  airs 
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froip  Cencrentola,  the  overture  to  Vesialc,  besides  several 
old  love  romances,  light  and  gay,  but  always  about  love — 
the  love  that  laughs  and  the  love  that  weeps — nothing 
more  and  nothing  less  ! 

A  few  months  before  Kobus  would  not  have  failed 
to  make  very  merry  over  these  Celias  with  their  pink 
topknots,  these  Arthurs  with  their  raven  plumes.  He 
had  read  Werther  a  long  time  ago,  and  was  ready  to  expire 
with  laughter  during  the  whole  of  that  sentimental 
history,  but  now  he  thought  it  all  very  touching  and 
beautiful. 

“  Haan  was  right,”  said  he  to  himself ;  “  they  don’t 
write  such  sweet  couplets  in  the  present  day  : — 

“  ‘  Chloe,  lovely  maid, 

To  you  my  heart  has  strayed! 

For  you  1  pine  and  die !’ 

How  simple  and  natural ! 

‘“To  you  my  heart  has  strayed !’ 

Yes,  I  call  that  true  poetry — so  profound,  and  yet  so 
simple  and  artless.  And  then  the  music  !” 

And  he  began  to  sing,  to  the  accompaniment  of  the 
spinet : — 

“  ‘  Chloe,  lovely  maid, 

To  you  my  heart  has  strayed ! 

For  you  I  pine  and  die !’  ” 

It  seemed  as  if  he  would  never  tire  of  repeating 
the  words  of  the  old  romance,  and  he  had  been  singing 
and  playing  the  same  thing  for  full  twenty  minutes,  when 
a  slight  sound  was  heard  at  the  door,  as  of  some  one 
tapping. 

“  It  must  be  David,”  thought  he,  closing  the  spinet 
hastily  ;  “  how  he  would  laugh  if  he  heard  me  singing 

Chloe  r 

He  waited  for  an  instant,  and  finding  that  no  one 
entered,  he  went  himself  to  open  the  door.  I'ut  you 
may  judge  of  his  surprise  on  finding  the  little  Suzcl 
standing  there,  all  blushing  and  timid,  with  her  little 
white  hood  and  sky-blue  tippet,  and  her  basket  on  her 
arm. 

“  Why,  Suzel !  is  it  possible  it  can  be  you  ?”  said  he, 
looking  enchanted. 

“Yes,  Mr.  Kobus,”  said  the  little  thing;  “  I  have 
been  waiting  for  a  long  time  in  the  kitchen  for  Mrs. 
Katel,  but  as  she  has  not  come  I  thought  it  better  to 
give  my  message  before  I  left.” 

“  What  message  do  you  mean,  Suzel  ?” 

“  My  fiither  sent  me  to  tell  you  that  the  sluices  have 
come,  and  that  they  are  only  waiting  for  you  to  put 
them  up.” 

“  What !  did  he  send  you  expressly  for  that  ?” 

“Oh  !  I  was  also  to  tell  the  Jew  Schmoule  that  he 
was  to  come  for  the  oxen  if  he  did  not  want  to  pay  for 
their  feeding.” 

“  Ah  !  then  the  oxen  are  sold  r” 

“  Y'es,  Mr.  Kobus ;  for  three  hundred  and  fifty 
florins.” 

“  That’s  a  good  price.  But  come  in,  Suzel ;  you 
should  not  stand  on  ceremony.” 

“  Oh  !  I  am  not  standing  on  ceremony.” 

“  Yes,  )’es,  I  see  plainly  you  are,  or  you  would  have 
come  in  at  once.  See,  sit  down  there.” 

He  placed  a  chair  for  her,  and  opened  the  spinet 
again,  with  an  air  of  extraordinary  animation. 


“  And  how  are  you  all  at  the  fitrm  ?  Are  Father 
Christel  and  hlother  Orchel  quite  well  ?” 

“  Every  one  is  quite  well,  hlr.  Kobus,  thank  God. 
We  should  be  very  glad  if  you  could  come  to  us.” 

“  Oh  !  I  shall  certainly  come,  Suzel.  To-morrow 
or  next  day  I  shall  be  sure  to  be  with  you.” 

Fritz  felt  a  great  desire  to  play  before  Suzel.  He 
looked  at  her  smilingly,  and  at  last  he  said — 

“  I  was  just  now  playing  some  old  airs  and  singing. 
Y’ou  heard  me,  perhaps,  from  the  kitchen.  They  made 
you  laugh,  didn’t  they  ?” 

“  Oh  !  no,  Mr.  Kobus  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  made 
me  quite  sad.  Beautiful  music  always  makes  me 
sad.  I  didn’t  know  who  was  playing  such  beautiful 
airs.” 

“  Stay,”  said  Fritz,  “I  will  play  you  something  lively 
to  amuse  you.” 

He  was  delighted  to  have  an  opportunity  of  displaying 
his  powers  before  Suzel,  and  commenced  the  Eeh/e  de 
Prusse.  His  fingers  bounded  from  one  end  of  the 
spinet  to  the  other,  he  beat  time  with  his  foot,  and 
gave  a  glance  from  time  to  time  at  the  little  thing  in  the 
mirror  opposite,  primming  in  his  lips  as  people  do  when 
they  are  afraid  of  playing  a  false  note.  One  would  have 
thought  he  w^as  performing  before  the  whole  town. 
Suzel,  on  her  side,  sat  with  her  great  blue  eyes  wide 
open  with  admiration,  and  her  little  rosy  lips  apart,  in  a 
sort  of  ecstasy.  Then,  when  Kobus  had  finished  the 
waltz,  and  turned  round,  highly  pleased  with  his  per¬ 
formance — 

“  Oh  !  how  beautiful !”  said  she,  in  a  low  voice,  “how 
beautiful !” 

“  Oh  !  that’s  nothing.  Y’ou  should  hear  the  Battle 
of  Prague.  Y'ou  can  hear  the  roar  of  the  cannons.  Just 
listen  !” 

And  he  commenced  to  play  the  Battle  of  Prague  with 
extraordinary  enthusiasm.  The  old  spinet  groaned 
and  shook  to  its  inmost  centre.  And  when  Kobus  heard 
the  little  Suzel  sighing  and  repeating  in  a  low  voice, 
“  How  beautiful !”  it  gave  him  an  ardour — oh  !  such  an 
ardour  which  cannot  be  described.  He  was  beside  him¬ 
self  with  happiness. 

Alter  the  Battle  of  Prague,  he  played  the  airs  from 
Ccnercutola ;  after  the  Cenerentola,  the  grand  overture  to 
Vestale ;  and  then,  as  he  did  not  know  what  else  to  play 
and  as  Suzel  kept  repeating,  “  Oh  !  how  beautiful ! 
what  lovely  music  you  play,  hir.  Kobus  !”  he  said — 

“  Y’es,  it  is  rather  pretty,  but  if  I  hadn’t  a  cold  I 
would  sing  something  for  you,  and  then  you  should 
sec,  Suzel.  But  no  matter.  I’ll  try  it  all  the  same  ;  only 
it’s  a  pity  I  have  such  a  cold.” 

And  so  saying,  he  commenced  to  sing  in  a  voice  as 
clear  as  the  crowing  of  a  cock  on  a  summer  morning — 

“  ‘  Chine,  lovely  maul, 

'I'o  yoti  my  heart  has  strayed ! 

For  you  I  i)inc  and  die !’  ” 

He  swayed  his  head  gently  from  side  to  side,  opened  his 
mouth  from  ear  to  ear,  and  every  time  he  came  to  the 
end  of  a  verse  he  kept  repeating  for  half  an  hour,  in  a 
piteous  voice,  leaning  back  in  his  chair  with  his  nose  in 
the  air,  and  w'rithing  from  side  to  side  like  a  man  under 
the  torture — 
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“  ‘  Clilop,  lovely  maid, 

For  you  I  piuo  and  die, 

I  pine — I  pine  — I  die! 

I  die— I  die — I  die !’  ” 

until  at  last  the  drops  of  perspiration  were  running  down 
his  face.  Suzel,  blushing  to  the  ears  and  seeming  quite 
ashamed  at  having  such  a  song  as  it  were  addressed  to  her, 
sat  with  her  head  bent  forward,  apparently  unable  to  look 
up;  and  Kobus,  looking  round  to  hear  her  say  as  usual, 
“  How  beautiful !  oh,  how  beautiful !”  saw  her  sitting 
thus,  sighing  softly  from  time  to  time,  with  her  eyes  cast 
down,  and  her  hands  resting  in  her  lap. 

Then,  suddenly  glancing  at  himself  in  the  mirror,  he 
saw  that  he  was  blushing  furiously,  and  not  knowing 
what  to  do  in  such  an  extraordinary  position  of  affairs, 
he  ran  his  fingers  over  the  keys  from  top  to  bottom  of 
the  spinet,  puffing  out  his  checks  and  exclaiming, 
“  Prrouh  !  prrouh  !”  his  hair  standing  on  end  with  con¬ 
fusion  and  alarm. 

At  this  instant  Katel  returned,  and  closed  the  kitchen 
door  behind  her.  He  heard  the  sound,  and  starting  up, 
began  to  shout,  “  Katel !  Katel !”  in  the  tone  of  a 
man  who  feels  himself  drowning. 

Katel  entered. 

“  Ah,  very  good,”  said  he  ;  “  here  is  Suzel,  who  has 
been  waiting  for  you  for  the  last  hour.”  And  as  Su/el 
looked  up  at  him  timidly  with  her  large  soft  eyes,  he 
added — “  Yes,  we  were  having  a  little  music — a  few  old 
airs — not  worth  a  straw — however,  I  did  as  well  as  I 
could — you  can’t  make  a  silk  purse  out  of  a  sow’s  car.” 

Suzel  had  taken  up  her  basket,  and  now  left  the  room 
with  Katel,  saying  as  she  went,  “  Good-bye,  Mr. 
Kobus  !”  in  so  soft  a  voice  that  he  couldn’t  find  a  word 
to  say  in  reply,  but  stood  for  a  minute  as  if  rooted  to  the 
floor,  gazing  after  her  in  a  frightened  sort  of  way.  At 
last  he  got  strength  to  mutter — 

“  A  nice  business  this,  Kobus  !  You  have  been  dis¬ 
tinguishing  yourself  finely  on  that  old  hurdy-gurdy.  Yes, 
yes,  very  nice  conduct — you  may  be  proud  of  yourself — 
it  looks  well  at  your  age.  The  deuce  take  the  music  ! 
If  any  one  ever  catches  me  playing  even  a  jig  tunc  again 
he  may  wring  my  neck  about !’’ 

And  seizing  his  hat  and  cane,  without  waiting  for 
breakfast,  he  went  off  to  take  a  turn  on  the  ramparts,  in 
order  to  reflect  more  at  his  ease  on  the  surprising  events 
that  had  just  taken  place. 

XI. 

You  may  imagine  the  reflections  that  passed  through 
Fritz’s  mind  on  the  ramparts.  He  walked  up  and  down 
behind  the  Manutention,  with  his  head  bent  down,  and 
his  cane  under  his  arm,  looking  to  the  right  and  left  to 
see  if  any  one  was  coming.  It  seemed  to  him  as  if  every 
one  must  discover  his  state  of  mind  at  the  first  glance. 

“  An  old  fellow  of  thirty-six  in  love  with  a  little  girl 
of  seventeen — what  a  ridiculous  idea  !”  said  he  to  him¬ 
self.  “  So  this  was  the  reason,  Fritz,  of  all  your  enntti, 
your  absence  of  mind,  and  your  reveries  for  the  last 
three  weeks.  This  was  the  reason  you  always  lost  at  the 
Stag ;  this  is  why  you  acted  like  a  fool  in  the  cellar  ;  this 
is  the  cause  of  your  yawning  at  the  window  like  an  ass, 
when  looking  out  at  the  people  in  the  market-place. 
Would  any  one  believe  that  a  man  could  be  so  stupid  at 


your  age  ?  Why  if  it  was  even  the  widow  Windling 
or  that  great  Salome  Roedig  that  you  were  in  love  with 
it  wouldn’t  be  so  bad.  It  would  be  better  a  thousand 
times  to  hang  yourself  than  marry  either  of  them,  but  at 
least  such  a  marriage  would  look  reasonable  in  the  eyes 
of  the  neighbours.  But*  to  fall  in  love  with  the  little 
Suzel,  the  daughter  of  your  own  farm-manager,  a  child, 
a  mere  child,  who  is  neither  of  your  own  rank  nor  con¬ 
dition,  and  to  whom  you  are  old  enough  to  be  a  father, 
is  really  too  bad.  It  is  absolutely  contrary  to  nature — 
it  hasn’t  a  shadow  of  common  sense.  If  any  one  unfor¬ 
tunately  should  suspect  it,  you  couldn’t  venture  to  show 
your  face  at  the  Stag,  or  the  Casino,  or  anywhere. 
Then  the  people  would  turn  the  laugh  nicely  against  you, 
Fritz,  you  who  have  so  often  laughed  at  others.  It 
would  be  the  abomination  of  desolation.  Old  David 
himself,  in  spite  of  his  love  of  marriage,  would  laugh  in 
your  face.  Good  gracious,  what  fables  and  stories  he 
would  make  about  you  ! 

“  It’s  a  great  comfort,  however,  that  not  a  soul  knows 
anything  about  it,  and  that  you  perceived  the  thing  in 
time.  The  evil  must  be  stopped  at  once,  the  hurtful 
weed  must  be  rooted  out  of  the  garden.  You  may  be 
a  little  low  for  a  day  or  two,  perhaps,  but  your  good 
sense  will  soon  enable  you  to  get  over  it.  A  glass  of 
good  old  wine  will  cheer  you  up  ;  you  will  give  dinners, 
and  take  a  drive  round  the  neighbourhood  now  and  then 
in  Haan’s  carriage.  And,  by-the-bye,  it  was  only  the 
day  before  yesterday  that  he  asked  me  for  the  hundredth 
time  to  accompany  him  on  his  round  of  collection.  That’s 
the  very  thing  ;  we  will  chat,  laugh,  and  enjoy  ourselves, 
and  in  a  fortnight  I  shall  forget  the  whole  affirir.” 

Just  then  two  hussars  appeared  in  view,  arm-in-arm. 
with  their  sweethearts.  Kobus  saw  them  at  a  distance 
approaching  along  the  bastion  of  the  hospital,  and  turned 
down  the  Rue  des  Ferrailes,  in  order  to  reach  his  owm 
house. 

“  The  first  thing  I  will  do,”  said  he,  “  is  to  write  to 
Father  Christel  to  put  up  the  sluices,  and  fill  the  reser¬ 
voir  himself.  When  any  one  catches  me  returning  to 
the  Meisenthiil  there  will  be  two  moons  in  the  sky, 
that’s  all.” 

When  he  got  back  Katel  was  laying  the  table.  Suzel 
had  been  gone  for  a  considerable  time.  Fritz  opened 
his  secretary,  and  wrote  to  Father  Christel  that  he  could 
not  pay  him  his  promised  visit,  and  that  they  must 
manage  to  put  up  the  sluices  without  him  ;  then,  after 
sealing  his  letter,  he  seated  himself  at  table  and  dined 
in  silence. 

After  dinner  he  went  out  again,  tow'ards  one  o’clock, 
and  called  on  Haan,  who  lived  in  the  Stork  hotel,  oppo¬ 
site  the  market-place.  Haan  was  in  his  little  office,  which 
smelt  awfully  of  tobacco,  and,  pipe  in  his  mouth,  w'as 
packing  aw’ay  several  large  registers  bound  in  calf-skin 
in  a  leather  portmanteau.  His  clerk  Gaysse  was  helping 
him. 

“  Hallo,  Kobus !”  exclaimed  he,  “what  on  earth  brings 
3'ou  here  ?  It’s  seldom  I  see  you  at  my  office.” 

“  You  mentioned  the  day  before  yesterday  that  3’ou 
w’ere  just  about  starting  on  one  of  your  rounds,”  replied 
Fritz,  seating  himself  at  a  corner  of  the  table. 

“  Yes,  to-morrow  morning  at  five  o’clock;  the  car- 
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riage  Is  ordered.  See  here,  I  have  just  been  packing  up 
some  clothes  and  my  account-books.  I  shall  be  away 
for  seven  or  eight  days.” 

“  Well,  I  will  accompany  you,  if  you  will  allow  me.” 

“You  will  accompany  me?”  exclaimed  Haan  joyfully, 
striking  his  fat  hand  on  the  table.  “  So  at  long  and  last 
you  have  made  up  your  mind  to  go  with  me  ?  That’s 
capital !  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  !” 

And,  quite  enthusiastic  at  the  idea,  he  threw  his  little 
black  silk  skull-cap  on  the  table,  and  began  to  run  his 
fingers  through  the  scanty  locks  which  fringed  his  great 
nead,  exclaiming  over  and  over  again — 

“  It’s  a  capital  idea,  a  right  good  idea — we  shall  have 
a  jolly  time  of  it !” 

“  Yes ;  the  we.ather  seems  likely  to  be  fine,”  said 
Fritz. 

“  Magnificent  weather,”  exclaimed  Haan,  drawing  the 
curtains  aside  behind  his  arm-chair  ;  “  absolutely  splendid 
wtMther;  we  haven’t  seen  anything  like  it  for  the  last  ten 
years.  We’ll  set  out  to-morrow  morning  at  daybreak  ; 
we’ll  scour  the  country — that’s  decided.  Mind  you  don’t 
draw  back  again !” 

“You  needn’t  be  in  the  least  afraid.” 

“By  Jove!”  exclaimed  the  stout  collector,  “  }’ou 
couldn’t  possibly  have  given  me  a  greater  pleasure. 
Gaysse  I  Gaysse  I” 

“  Sir  1” 

“  My  great-coat !  Here,  hang  my  dressing-gown 
behind  the  door.  You  will  lock  the  office  and  give  the 
key  to  Mother  I.ehr.  You  are  going  to  the  Stag,  are 
you  not,  Kobus  ?” 

“Yes,  I  was  going  to  have  a  glass  of  beer.  We 
shan’t  find  any  good  beer  in  the  country.  I’m  afraid. 

“  Why  not  ?  At  Hackmatt  it  is  very  good.” 

“  Then  you  have  no  more  preparations  to  make, 
Haan  ?” 

“  No  ;  everything  is  ready.*  Ah  !  bj’-thc-bye,  hadn’t 
you  better  put  a  few  shirts  and  one  or  two  pairs  of 
stockings  in  my  portmanteau  ?” 

“  I  shall  take  one  of  my  own.” 

“Well,  let’s  go!”  exclaimed  Haan,  taking  his  arm. 

They  left  the  office,  and  the  fat  collector  began  to 
enumerate  the  different  villages  which  they  would  visit 
both  in  the  plains  and  in  the  mountain  district. 

“  In  the  plains,  at  Hackmatt,  Mittelbronn,  and  LIx- 
heim,  the  whole  country  is  protestant,  and  the  people 
rich  and  prosperous — good  houses,  good  wine,  good 
cookery,  and  good  beds.  We  shall  feel  like  cows  in 
clover  for  the  first  six  days.  No  difficulty  in  collection, 
the  king’s  taxes  are  ready  beforehand.  It’s  only  at  the 
end  of  our  journey  that  we  get  into  a  wild  corner  of  the 
country,  the  Wildland,  a  sort  of  desert,  where  you  see 
nothing  but  crucifixes  at  all  the  cross-roads,  and  where 
the  travellers  have  faces  as  long  as  my  arm.  But  don’t 
fear,  we  shan’t  die  of  hunger  for  all  that.” 

Fritz  laughed  as  he  listened  to  Haan’s  description,  and 
in  this  way  they  entered  the  brewery  of  the  Stag.  There 
matters  went  on  as  usual ;  they  drank  their  beer,  they 
played  cards,  and  towards  seven  o’clock  every  one  re¬ 
turned  home  for  supper. 

In  passing  through  the  hall,  Kobus  stopped  at  the 
kitchen-door  as  usual  to  see  what  Katel  was  preparing 


for  him.  The  old  servant  was  sitting  by  the  fireside  on 
a  wooden  stool,  with  a  coarse  cloth  over  her  knees, 
busy  greasing  his  heavy  walking  shoes. 

“  What  is  that  you  are  doing  ?”  said  he. 

“  I  am  greasing  your  strong  shoes  for  the  farm  ;  you 
said  you  would  be  going  to-morrow  or  next  day.” 

“  You  needn't  mind  them !”  said  Fritz,  “  I  am  not 
going.  I  have  other  business  to  look  after.” 

“  You  are  not  going,  sir  !”  said  Katel,  quite  surprised. 

“  I’ll  warrant  Father  Christel,  Suzel,  and  every  one  will 
be  sadly  disappointed  I” 

“  Nonsense  !  They  have  done  without  me  up  to  the 
present,  and  I  trust  with  the  help  of  God  they  will  be 
able  to  get  on  without  me  in  future.  I  am  going  with 
Haan  on  his  tour  of  collection,  to  help  him  to  settle 
some  accounts  ;  and,  now  that  I  remember  it,  there  is  a 
letter  on  the  mantelpiece  for  Christel :  you  can  send  little 
Yeri  with  it  to-morrow.  In  the  meantime  you  had  better 
put  three  or  four  shirts,  and  whatever  you  think  I  shall 
require  for  a  few  days,  in  my  valise.” 

“  Very  good,  sir.” 

Kobus  entered  the  dining-room  very  proud  of  his 
resolution,  and,  having  supped  with  a  tolerably  good 
appetite,  retired  to  rest,  in  order  to  be  ready  for  a  very 
early  start  in  the  morning. 

It  was  barely  five  o’clock  next  morning,  and  the  sun 
was  just  beginning  to  emerge  from  the  heavy  bank  of 
vapours  which  rested  over  the  Losser,  when  Fritz 
Kobus  and  his  friend  Haan,  seated  comfortably  in  an 
old-fashioned  char-a-banc  made  of  basket-work,  passed 
through  the  Hildebrandt  gate  at  a  rapid  trot,  and  rolled 
along  the  road  leading  from  Hunebourg  to  Michelsberg. 

Haan  had  on  his  great  beaver  coat  and  his  fox-skin 
cap,  with  the  tail  hanging  down  his  back,  while  Kobus 
wore  his  handsome  blue  cloth  cape,  his  green-and-red 
checked  velvet  waistcoast,  and  his  broad-brimmed  felt 
hat. 

Some  old  women,  their  besoms  in  their  hands,  looked 
after  them  as  they  passed,  and  said  to  each  other — 

“  Those  two  are  going  to  collect  the  village  money ; 
that's  a  sign  we  must  be  getting  our  little  penny  ready. 
The  door  and  window  tax  will  be  coming  soon.  What 
a  robber  that  Haan  is !  Just  to  think  that  all  the  world 
must  work  their  fingers  to  the  bone  for  him,  and  that 
he’s  never  satisfied,  and  that  the  gendarmes  support 
him !”  Then  they  resumed  their  sweeping  in  a  very 
bad  humour. 

Once  beyond  the  advanced  works,  Haan  and  Kobus 
found  themselves  surrounded  by  the  dense  mists  of  tha 
river. 

“  It’s  jolly  cold  this  morning,  I  can  tell  you,”  said 
Fritz. 

“  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  !”  replied  Haan,  cracking  his  whip  ; 
“  I  warned  you  well  about  that  yesterday.  You  should 
have  put  on  your  thick  woollen  vest.  Stretch  yourself 
down  among  the  straw,  old  fellow,  as  low  as  you  can. 
Hi !  Fox,  hi !” 

“  I  think  I’ll  smoke  a  pipe,”  said  Kobus,  “  that  will 
warm  me.”  He  struck  a  light,  took  his  great  porcelain 
pipe  out  of  a  side  pocket,  and  began  to  smoke  with 
great  gravity. 

The  horse,  a  tall  gaunt  Mccklenbourg,  trotted  along 
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■with  his  four  feet  in  the  air,  and  the  trees  and  hedges 
flew  past  like  the  wind,  Haan,  putting  his  whip  in  a 
corner  near  his  elbow,  began  to  smoke  too,  in  a  reflec¬ 
tive  way,  as  people  do  in  a  mist  when  they  can’t  see  the 
objects  around  them  clearly. 

The  copper-coloured  sun  could  scarcely  pierce  through 
the  dense  fog ;  the  Losser  grumbled  behind  the  fence 
which  bordered  the  road  ;  its  waters  were  as  white  as 
milk,  and,  notwithstanding  the  low  murmur  of  the 
current,  it  seemed  to  sleep  beneath  the  gigantic  willows 
that  overhung  it. 

At  times,  as  the  carriage  dashed  on,  a  kingfisher 
uttered  its  piercing  cry  and  flew  otF,  then  a  lark  began 
to  warble  a  few  notes.  On  looking  closely  you  could 
see  his  grey  wings  fluttering  upwards  in  a  spiral  direc¬ 
tion  at  a  few  feet  from  the  ground,  but  in  a  second  or 
two  he  dropped  down  again,  and  no  sound  was  to  be 
heard  but  the  murmur  of  the  river  and  the  rustling  of 
the  poplars  by  the  roadside. 

Kobus  felt  as  happy  as  a  king.  He  never  ceased 
congratulating  himself  on  the  heroic  resolution  he  had 
taken  to  fly  from  Suzel,  and  his  conduct  seemed  to  him 
the  perfection  of  human  wisdom. 

“  How  many  men,”  thought  he,  “  would  have  been 
lulled  to  slumber  amidst  those  garlands  of  roses  which 
were  closing  closer  and  closer  around  you,  and  which 
would  have  ended  by  turning  into  stout  cords  such  as 
the  virtuous  Delilah  bound  Sampson  with.  Yes,  yes, 
Kobus,  you  may  be  thankful  for  your  good  luck.  Here 
you  are  once  more  as  free  as  the  bird  of  the  air,  and  to 
the  end  of  time,  till  you  are  sinking  into  ,  the  bosom  of 
old  age,  you  will  celebrate  your  flight  from  Hunebourg 
as  the  Mahometans  do  the  Hegira.  Old  Sichcl  himself 
will  be  lost  in  admiration  of  your  prudence.” 

All  these  reflections,  and  a  thousand  others  not  less 
judicious,  passed  through  Fritz’s  mind.  He  thought 
himself  completely  out  of  danger,  and  breathed  the  fresh 
spring  air  with  a  delightful  feeling  of  security.  Alas  ! 
alas  !  for  human  prudence ! 

At  Steinbach,  near  the  great  flour-mill,  they  met  a 
christeni4ig  procession  on  its  way  to  the  church  of  St. 
Blaise ;  the  little  rosy  infant  on  a  white  cushion,  the 
nurse  in  great  state,  with  her  immense  lace  cap,  and  the 
rest  of  the  party  as  gay  as  larks.  At  Hoheim,  an  old 
couple  were  celebrating  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  their 
marriage.  They  were  dancing  in  a  meadow,  surrounded 
by  the  whole  village.  The  musician,  mounted  on  a 
barrel,  was  blowing  his  clarionet,  his  great  red  cheeks 
puffed  out  nearly  to  his  ears,  his  nose  purple  with  exer¬ 
tion,  and  his  eyes  almost  starting  out  of  his  head.  All 
were  drinking  and  laughing ;  the  wine,  the  beer,  the 
kirschenwasser  was  flowing  on  every  side ;  every  one 
was  beating  time.  The  two  old  folks,  with  their  arms  in 
the  air,  were  w'altzlng  round  with  faces  beaming  with 
delight,  and  the  little  urchins,  thronging  about  them, 
uttered  shouts  of  joy  which  pierced  the  skies.  At 
Frankenthid,  a  marriage  party  were  ascending  the  steps 
of  the  church,  the  groomsman  leading  the  way,  with  a 
bouquet  as  large  as  a  cabbage  fastened  on  his  breast ; 
then  tlie  young  couple,  all  tenderness  and  timidity,  the 
old  papas  chuckling  together,  and  the  stout  mammas 
radiant  with  satisfaction. 


It  was  wonderful  to  see  all  these  hings,  which  fur¬ 
nished  more  food  for  reflection  than  you  can  well 
imagine. 

Elsewhere  young  lads  and  lasses,  of  fifteen  cr  sixteen, 
were  gathering  violets  in  the  hedge-rows  cr  by  the  road¬ 
side,  and  one  could  see  by  the  light  in  their  eyes  that 
they  would  be  lovers  before  long.  At  another  place  it 
was  a  conscript,  who  was  being  accompanied  along  the 
road  by  his  betrothed,  a  little  bundle  under  his  arm. 
You  could  hear  them  as  you  passed  vowing  to  be  true 
to  each  other  till  death.  Always,  always  the  same  old 
love  story,  under  a  thousand  different  forms.  You 
would  have  said  some  malicious  sprite  was  bent  on 
plaguing  our  friend  Fritz. 

It  was  just  that  spring-time  of  the  year  when  hearts 
begin  to  stir,  when  all  nature  starts  into  renewed 
existence,  when  life  assumes  a  fresh  charm,  when  every¬ 
thing  invites  us  to  be  happy,  and  when  Heaven  seems, 
to  promise  unnumbered  blessings  to  those  who  love  and 
are  beloved.  Everywhere  Kobus  met  some  spectacle  of 
this  description  to  remind  him  of  Suzcl,  and  every  time 
he  did  so  he  blushed,  grew  thoughtful,  scratched  his 
ear,  and  sighed.  He  kept  saying  to  himself,  “  What 
asses  people  are  to  get  married  !  The  more  people 
travel  the  more  they’re  convinced  that  three-fourths  of 
mankind  are  totally  devoid  of  reason,  and  that  in  every 
locality  there  are  only  some  five  or  six  old  bachelors 
who  have  retained  an  atom  of  sense.  Yes,  it  is  too 
true,  wisdom  is  not  to  be  looked  for  from  the  multitude; 
one  ought  to  congratulate  himself  on  being  of  the  small 
number  of  the  elect  in  this  matter.” 

Whenever  they  arrived  at  a  village,  Haan  immediately 
set  about  making  his  collection,  receiving  the  king’s 
taxes  and  giving  receipts,  and  meanwhile  Kobus  wearied 
himself  to  death.  His  reveries  about  Suzel  increased, 
and  at  last,  to  distract  his  thoughts,  he  left  the  inn  and 
walked  along  the  principal  street,  gazing  right  and  lert 
at  the  old  houses  with  their  carved  beams,  their  out¬ 
side  staircases,  their  decayed  wooden  galleries,  their 
ivy-covered  gables,  their  little  gardens  inclosed  with 
palisades,  and  their  fowl-yards — all  nestling  under  the 
immense  horse-chestnuts,  with  their  bright  green  folLage, 
which  towered  overhead.  The  atmosphere  dazzling 
with  light,  the  lanes  swarming  with  crowds  of  hens  and 
ducks,  cackling  and  dabbling  in  the  muddy  pools,  the 
little  windows  with  their  diamond-shaped  panes,  dimmed 
with  dust  and  age,  the  swallows  building  their  mud- 
nests  at  the  angles  of  the  windows  and  then  shooting 
away  like  arrows  across  the  blue  sky,  the  troops  ct 
flaxen-haired,  blue-eyed  children  cracking  their  whips 
and  playing  at  coach-and-horses,  the  old  women  seated 
in  the  recesses  of  their  dark  little  kitchens  with  thi 
dilapidated  steps,  and  looking  on  with  a  benevolent  air ; 
the  young  girls  leaning  out  of  the  windows  curiously  to 
see  who  was  passing — all  these  objects  passed  before 
his  eyes  without  being  able  to  divert  his  mind  from  the 
thoughts  which  engrossed  it. 

He  walked  on,  staring  and  stared  at,  but  always 
thinking  of  Suzel,  of  her  blue  tippet,  her  little  hood, 
her  glossy  hair,  her  round  plump  arms ;  then  of  the 
day  when  old  David  had  placed  her  between  them  twi> 
at  dinner  ;  of  the  sound  of  her  voice  when  she  looked 
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down  f  o  prettily ;  and  then  about  her  beignets  ;  or  else 
about  those  spots  of  cream  on  her  cheeks  and  hair  on  a 
certain  day  at  the  farmhouse — in  short,  about  everything. 
He  saw  all  this  without  wishing  to  see  it. 

And  thus,  with  his  nose  in  the  air  and  his  hands  in 
his  pockets,  he  would  reach  the  end  of  the  village,  and 
find  himself  amongst  the  growing  wheat  or  in  some 
country  path  which  wound  between  fields  of  rye  or 
potatoes.  There  the  quail  was  singing  of  love,  the  par¬ 
tridge  was  calling  to  her  mate,  and  the  lark,  high  up  in 
the  sky,  was  celebrating  the  joy  of  being  a  mother.  Far 
off  in  the  farmyard  the  cock  was  uttering  his  crow  of 
triumph,  the  warm  fitful  breeze  was  bearing  along  and 
scattering  everywhere  the  unnumbered  germs  which 
were  to  fertilise  the  earth.  Love ! — always  love  !  And, 
over  all,  the  splendid  sun,  the  father  of  all  living  things, 
with  his  long  golden  beard  and  blazing  arms,  which 
embraced  and  blessed  the  whole  earth !  Ah !  what 
abominable  persecution  !  Is  not  a  man  to  be  pitied  who 
meets  everywhere,  everywhere,  the  same  images,  the 
same  thoughts,  the  same  cares  ?  Great  use  truly  in 
trying  to  rid  yourself  of  a  plague  which  follows  you 
everywhere  you  go,  and  the  more  you  shake  it  off  the 
closer  it  sticks.  Good  gracious,  what  sufferings  man¬ 
kind  are  exposed  to ! 

“  It  is  really  astonishing,”  said  poor  Kobus  to  him¬ 
self,  “  that  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  think  of  what  I  like, 
and  to  forget  what  doesn’t  suit  me.  What !  are  all 
ideas  of  order,  common  sense,  and  prudence  to  vanish 
from  my  mind  whenever  I  see  the  birds  billing  and 
cooing,  the  butterflies  chasing  each  other,  and  such 
childish  things  as  these,  which  haven’t  an  atom  of  com¬ 
mon  sense  in  them  ?  And  then  forsooth  I  must  think  of 
Suzel,  I  must  actually  rave  to  myself,  I  must  feel  myself 
wretched,  when  I  have  everything  I  can  want,  when  I 
cat  well  and  drink  well !  Come,  come,  Fritz,  this  is 
really  too  bad  ;  shake  off  this  folly  ;  try  and  be  a  reason¬ 
able  creature!” 

It  was  just  as  if  he  had  attempted  to  reason  against 
the  gout  or  the  toothache. 

The  worst  of  all  was  that  when  he  was  wandering 
in  this  way  along  the  bypaths  he  always  fancied  he 
heard  old  David  crying  in  a  nasal  voice  in  his  ear — 

“  Oh,  ho,  Kobus  !  you  will  have  to  submit,  you  will 
have  to  do  like  the  others.  He  !  he  I  he  I  I  tell  you, 
Fritz,  your  hour  is  at  hand  I” 

“  The  deuce  take  you  I”  thought  he. 

But  at  other  times  he  would  say  to  himself,  with  a 
gentle  and  melancholy  resignation — 

“Perhaps  after  all,  Fritz — perhaps  after  all, men  are 
made  to  get  married,  since  almost  every  one  does  get 
married.  Ill-natured  people  may  even  go  further,  and 
assert  that  old  bachelors  are  not  the  sages,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  the  fools  of  creation,  and  that,  when  closely 
examined,  their  conduct  is  little  better  than  that  of  the 
drones  in  a  hive.” 

These  latter  ideas,  however,  were  only  passing 
thoughts  which  annoyed  him  for  a  moment ;  he  turned 
aside  from  them  determinedly,  and  was  most  indignant 
with  people  who  were  capable  of  holding  any  other 
theories  than  those  of  peace,  calmness,  and  repose,  which 
he  had  made  the  groundwork  of  his  mode  of  life,  a  d 


every  time  that  such  an  idea  passed  through  his  mind, 
he  hastened  to  reply — 

“  When  our  happiness  no  longer  depends  on  our¬ 
selves,  but  on  the  caprice  of  a  woman,  it  is  all  over  with 
us ;  one  had  better  hang  himself  than  get  into  such  a 
mess  !” 

Then,  when,  absorbed  in  these  reflections,  he  had 
wandered  fitr  into  the  open  country,  and  heard  in  the 
distance  the  village  clock  striking,  he  would  turn  home¬ 
wards  quite  astonished  at  the  rapid  flight  of  time. 

“  Oh,  so  you  are  there  I”  cried  the  fat  collector  on 
seeing  him.  “  I  am  just  closing  my  accounts.  Sit  down. 
I  sha’n’t  be  more  than  ten  minutes.” 

The  table  was  covered  with  piles  of  florins  and  thalers, 
which  shook  and  jingled  at  the  least  touch.  Haan,  bend¬ 
ing  over  his  register,  was  adding  up  the  columns.  Then, 
with  a  beaming  face,  he  dropped  the  piles  one  after  the 
other  into  a  long  linen  bag,  which  he  sealed  carefully 
and  placed  beside  a  row  of  others.  When  all  was 
settled,  the  accounts  verified,  and  the  receipts  abundant, 
he  would  turn  round  in  high  spirits  and  exclaim — 

“  Look  there,  Kobus  ;  those  are  the  sinews  of  war  I 
His  majesty  can’t  pay  his  army,  his  ministers,  and  all  the 
rest  without  these  beggarly  pieces  of  coin — ha  I  ha  I  ha  I 
The  earth  must  sweat  for  it,  and  the  people  too.  When, 
I  wonder,  will  a  lot  of  these  big-wigs  be  sent  to  the 
right-about,  and  the  poor  people  get  some  relief?  Not 
in  your  time  or  mine,  I  fear,  Kobus,  for  it  is  the  big¬ 
wigs  whom  his  majesty  will  be  the  first  to  consult  on 
the  subject.” 

Then  he  held  his  fat  paunch  with  both  hands  to  laugh 
more  at  his  ease,  and  exclaimed — 

“  What  a  farce !  what  a  farce  I  But  that  doesn’t 
concern  us.  I  do  as  I  am  ordered.  What  will  you 
drink  ?” 

“  Nothing,  Haan  ;  I  don’t  feel  inclined  for  anything.” 

“  Bah  I  we  must  take  a  pick  of  something  while  the 
horse  is  being  harnessed  ;  a  glass  of  wine  always  makes 
you  see  things  in  a  cheerful  point  of  view.  When  we 
have  melancholy  ideas,  Fritz,  we  ought  to  change  the 
glasses  of  our  spectacles,  and  look  at  the^  universe 
through  a  bottle  of  gleuzdler  or  umstein” 

So  saying,  he  left  the  room  to  order  the  horse  round 
and  settle  the  bill,  and  then  returned  to  take  a  glass  with 
Kobus.  Everything  having  been  finally  settled,  and  the 
bags  arranged  in  the  strong  box  in  the  bottom  of  the 
char-a-banc,  he  cracked  his  whip  and  drove  off  to 
another  village. 

It  was  in  this  way  that  our  friend  Fritz  passed  his 
time  on  the  tour,  not  always  in  the  most  cheerful  way, 
as  you  have  seen.  His  remedy  did  not  produce  all  the 
beneficial  effects  he  had  expected — far  from  it,  in  fact. 

But  what  wearied  him  more  than  all  the  rest  was  to 
be  left  alone  in  the  evening  after  supper  with  Haan  in 
some  old  auberge  in  one  of  these  out-of-the-way  villages, 
which  are  as  quiet  as  the  grave  after  nine  o’clock,  because 
every  one  has  gone  to  sleep,  without  even  the  resource 
of  a  game  of  youker  or  a  tankard  of  beer,  seeing  that 
there  were  no  cards  to  be  had,  and  the  beer  was  like 
vinegar.  When  this  was  the  case  they  got  jolly  together 
on  schnaps,  or  the  wine  of  EkersthM.  But  Fritz,  ever 
since  his  flight  from  Hunebourg,  was  singularly  sad  and 
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tcnder-hcartcil  in  lii*?  cups,  and  even  this  thin  sour  stuff, 
which  would  have  set  the  teeth  of  a  goat  on  edge,  gave 
a  melancholy  turn  to  his  ideas.  He  told  old  stories  with¬ 
out  end — the  history  of  the  marriage  of  his  grandfather 
Niclausse  with  his  grandmother  Gorgel,  or  the  adventure 
of  his  grand-uncle  Seraphion  Kobus,  privy  councillor  of 
the  Great  Pheasantry  of  the  elector  Hans-Peter  XVII., 
which  grand-uncle  fell  suddenly  in  love,  about  the  age 
of  seventy,  with  a  certain  French  opera-dancer  called 
Rosa  von  Pompon,  insomuch  that  Seraphion  ended  by 
following  her  about  to  all  the  theatres  and  fairs  in  the 
country,  in  order  to  have  the  happiness  of  admiring 
her.  Fritz  branched  out  at  great  length  on  such  themes, 
and  Haan,  who  was  three-fourths  asleep,  yawned  be¬ 
hind  his  hand  from  time  to  time,  saying  in  a  drawling 
nasal  voice — “  Is  it  possible  ? — is  it  possible  ?”  Or  else 
interrupted  him  by  bursting  into  a  great  horse  laugh  with¬ 


out  any  cause  whatever,  stammering  at  the  same  time — 
“  He  !  he  !  he  !  What  droll  things  happen  in  this  world  I 
Go  on^  Kobus — go  on  ;  I  am  listening  to  you.  But  I  was 
thinking  just  now  of  that  animal  Schoultz  allowing  him¬ 
self  to  be  pulled  out  of  a  swamp  by  the  boots  by  a  couple 
of  peasants.” 

I'ritz  resumed  his  sentimental  history,  and  in  this  way 
the  bed-hour  arrived. 

Having  retired  to  their  double-bedded  chamber,  with 
the  strong  box  between  them  and  the  door  locked, 
Kobus  remembered  fresh  particulars  about  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  attachment  of  his  grand-uncle  Seraphion,  and  the 
disreputable  character  of  Madlle.  Rosa  von  Pompon, 
and  went  on  to  relate  them  at  considerable  length  until  he 
heard  the  fat  Haan  snoring  like  a  trumpet,  and  was  per¬ 
force  obliged  to  finish  the  story  to  himself,  which  always 
ended  with  a  marriage 


ABOUT  ISIUSIC  AND  MUSICAL  INSTRUhlENTS 


Before  quitting  the  subject  of  improvised  music  as 
a  gift  possessed  in  such  remarkable  power  by  the 
Greeks,  a  few  words  may  be  added  concerning  their 
funeral  chants  or  dirges,  known  by  the  particular  name 
of  myrhhgues,  as  applied  to  the  plaints  and  lamentations 
with  which  they  are  accustomed  to  express  their  grief 
for  the  loss  of  their  relatives.  Those  myhlogites  have 
this  in  common  with  the  other  domestic  chants  of  the 
Greeks,  that  they  are  in  equally  general  use  and  equally 
consecrated.  They  are,  moreover,  traceable  to  the  most 
remote  antiquity,  since  we  find,  in  the  Iliad,  Homer 
representing  the  frmily  of  Priam  giving  vent  to  their 
sorrow  over  the  dead  body  of  Hector  ;  and  one  of  the 
finest  passages  of  Sophocles,  and  which  may  be  cited  as 
a  true  specimen  of  an  antique  myrklogue,  is  the  mono¬ 
logue  of  Electra  weeping  over  the  urn  which  she 
believes  to  contain  the  ashes  of  Orestes. 

That  the  custom  of  having  music  at  funerals  was 
prevalent  among  the  Jews  as  well  as  the  Greeks  we 
have  Divine  authority  for  believing,  for  St.  Matthew 
relates  in  his  Gospel  how,  when  Christ  approached  the 
ruler’s  house  to  restore  his  daughter  to  life,  he  saw  the 
minstrels  and  people  making  a  noise. 

To  return  to  the  Greek  myriologues.  They  begin  at  the 
moment  when  the  body  is  prepared  for  the  sepulchre, 
continue  until  the  priests  come  and  the  arrival  of  the 
funeral  cortege  at  the  church,  and  cease  during  the 
prayers  and  the  intoning  of  the  priests,  to  be  renewed 
at  the  final  moment  when  the  corpse  is  about  to  be  laid 
in  the  tomb.  Nor  are  these  dirge  songs  laid  aside  with 
the  funeral.  For  a  whole  year  after  the  death  of  her 
relatives  a  Greek  woman  never  suffers  herself  to  sing 
anything  but  one  of  these  wyno/oj-Mcj;  any  other  song, 
however  sad  and  sorrowful,  would  be  considered  as 
repugnant  to  the  pious  respect  due  to  the  memory  of 
the  dead. 

It  may  be  noted  that  these  myriolcgues  are  always 
improvised  and  sung  by  a  woman  of  the  family.  It  is 


the  women  who  compose  and  sing  them  over  the 
bodies  of  their  tender  infants,  and  nothing  more  touch¬ 
ing  and  pathetic  can  be  imagined  than  some  of  these 
myriologues.  I'he  lost  little  one  is  bewailed  under  the 
symbol  of  a  delicate  plant,  a  bird,  a  flower,  or  any  other 
object  which  suggests  itself  as  sweet  and  lovely  enough 
to  the  imagination  of  a  mother  mourning  for  the  loss  of 
her  child. 

It  is,  it  must  be  imagined,  only  by  a  violent  effort 
over  themselves,  and  a  sort  of  inward  metamorphosis, 
that  women,  timid  by  nature  and  often  quite  uneducated, 
are  able  to  accomplish  the  task  which  custom  imposes 
upon  them  in  the  ceremonial  of  interment ;  and  besides, 
if  it  is  true  that  the  women  of  Greece  possess  in  a  high 
degree  the  poetic  faculty  which  the  improvisation  of  a 
myriologue  demands,  it  is  not  probable  that  they  all 
possess  it  to  an  equal  extent.  Some  are  distinguished 
for  this  talent  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  and  these  are 
specially  invited  to  funeral  celebrations,  for  in  Greece 
a  woman  in  a  particular  town  or  village  is  celebrated  as 
a  good  myriologuist,  just  as  in  Italy  she  would  be 
renowned  as  a  singer  or  improvisatrice. 

Take  as  an  illustration  of  the  subject,  the  subjoined 
myriologue  pronounced  by  a  young  Greek  woman  whom 
death  had  deprived  of  her  husband  and  left  with 
two  little  children.  The  speaker  is  a  simple  peasant 
woman,  and  who  had  never  been  particularly  remarkable 
for  her  intelligence. 

Holding  her  two  children  by  the  hand,  she  is  described 
as  standing  beside  the  dead  body  of  her  husband,  and 
beginning  her  myriologue  by  the  recital,  made  to  the 
deceased,  of  a  dream  which  she  had  had  for  some  nights 
preceding. 

“  I  saw  the  other  day,”  she  began  in  a  low  monotone, 
which  gradually  increased  in  force  and  pathos,  “  at  the 
door  of  our  house  a  young  man  of  tall  stature,  with  a 
menacing  look,  and  having  white  outspread  wings  on 
his  shoulders.  He  was  standing  at  the  threshold  of  the 
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door  with  a  naked  sword  in  his  hand.  He  asked  me 
‘  Is  thy  husband  within  ?’  ‘  He  is,’  I  replied  ;  ‘  he  is 

combing  our  little  Nickolos,  and  caressing  him  to  prevent 
his  crying;  but  do  not  enter,  terrible  youth,  do  not  enter ; 
you  would  frighten  our  child.’  And  the  youth  with 
white  wings  persisted  in  entering.  I  tried  to  push  him 
forth,  but  I  was  not  strong  enough  ;  he  entered  our 
house,  threw  himself  upon  thee,  oh  !  my  beloved,  and 
struck  thee  with  his  sword ;  he  struck  thee,  unhappy 
one  !  and  here,  here  is  thy  son,  thy  own  little  Nickolos, 
whom  he  would  have  killed  also.” 

At  the  close  of  this  apostrophe — the  tone  of  which, 
as  well  as  the  manner  in  which  it  had  been  uttered,  had 
caused  a  shudder  to  run  through  the  spectators,  some 
of  whom  cast  furtive  glances  around  as  if  they  really 
expected  to  see  the  “  youth  with  white  wings  ”  who 
had  been  so  thrillingly  described,  while  the  others 
looked  sympathisingly  on  the  little  child  clinging  to  his 
mother’s  knee,  she  flung  herself,  sobbing  bitterly,  on 
to  the  dead  body  of  her  husband.  As  soon  as  she  had 
been  raised  by  the  bystanders,  she  resumed,  in  a  fresh 
burst  of  emotion,  the  course  of  her  myrklogue,  pas¬ 
sionately  demanding  how  she  and  her  orphan  children 
were  henceforth  to  exist,  and  in  heartrending  accents 
recalling  the  happy,  loving  days  of  her  wedded  life,  and 
only  finally  ceasing  her  wailing  lament  when,  pale  and 
quite  exhausted,  she  more  resembled  the  insensible 
form  of  him  to  whom  it  was  addressed  than  a  living 
creature. 

What  renders  these  improvisations  the  more  extra¬ 
ordinary  is,  that  they  are  always  in  verse,  and  in  the 
ordinary  metre  of  other  songs.  They  are,  therefore, 
always  sung,  and  sung  to  an  air  which,  though  it  differs 
in  different  places,  is  in  each  particular  place  the  one 
specially  devoted  to  this  sort  of  poetry.  It  is  a  slow, 
plaintive  air,  suitable  to  the  subject,  and  has  this  pecu¬ 
liarity  common  to  all,  that  of  finishing  on  a  high  sharp 
note,  while  ordinary  songs  usually  end  on  lower  ones. 
There  is  no  fixed  rule  for  their  length  ;  they  are  some¬ 
times  very  long,  but  that  is  the  exception  ;  as  a  rule, 
they  rarely  exceed  in  length  that  of  the  popular  songs, 
which  are  usu.illy  rather  short. 

The  following  are  two  curious  and  interesting  speci- 
mensof  the  improvised  poem  songs  for  which  theCrceks, 
even  at  the  present  period,  are  so  famous.  The  first  is 
a  seaman’s  war  song,  called,  “  Jean  Stathas”  : — 

“  A  black  vessel  appearoJ  in  sight  from  the  shore  of  Kassanilra. 
Dark  sails  overshadow  it ;  its  ensign  is  of  bright  sky-blue.  A  corvette 
with  a  red  sail  approaches  to  meet  it.  ‘  Strike !’  she  cries ;  ‘  lower 
thy  colours !’  ‘  1  will  not  strike ;  I  will  never  lower  my  colours. 
What  do  you  take  mo  for— a  betrothed  maiden,  a  young  bride, 
who  dnp’’  you  a  timid  curtsey?  I  am  Jean  Stathas,  the  son- 
in-law  of  Boukonallas.  Heave  anchor,  my  bravo  comrades ;  we  will 
make  the  blood  of  the  Turks  tlo  .v  ;  spare  not  the  infidels !’  The  Turks 
put  their  ship  about ;  Joan  was  the  first  to  board  her,  sword  in  hand. 
Blows  flow  upon  the  quarter-dock,  the  sea  be  :omcs  crimson,  and  the 
infidels  surrender,  shouting  faintly,  ‘Allah !  Allah  1  ’  ” 

The  next  is  the  farewell  to  his  family  of  a  dying 
chief,  and  is  called  “  The  Tomb  of  the  Kleptha”  ; — 

“  The  sun  wa^  setting,  and  the  aged  Dimas  faintly  issued  his  last 
commands: — ‘  You,  my  children,  go  and  seek  water  for  your  evening 
meal.  Kow,  Lamprakis,  my  nephew,  sit  thou  there  by  me ;  there,  don 
my  weapons,  and  be  captain  in  my  place.  And  yon,  my  worthy,  my 
trusted  friend,  take  my  poor,  my  dear  sword ;  cut  green  branches ; 
make  me  a  b^  that  1  may  repose ;  and  go  seek  me  a  confessor,  to 
whom  1  may  confess  and  wliisper  in  his  car  all  the  sins  I  have  com¬ 


mitted.  Thirty  years  was  I  Armatole,  twenty  years  Kleptha,  and  now 
the  hour  of  my  death  is  come.  I  am  about  to  die.  Make  my  tomb, 
and  make  it  wide  and  high,  so  that  1  caq  fight  upright  and  charge  with 
outstretched  arm  on  either  side.  Leave  a  window  on  the  right  so  that 
the  swallows  may  como  and  announce  the  arrival  of  spring,  and  the 
nightingales  with  their  songs  bo  to  mo  the  harbingers  of  the  sweet 
month  of  May.’  ” 

The  wonderful  effects  attributed  to  both  the  ancient 
and  modern  music  of  Greece  fall  short  in  comparison 
with  those  said  to  have  been  produced  by  the  antique 
melodies  of  India,  that  land  of  romance  .and  mysticism. 
Like  all  ancient  nations,  the  Hindoos  bestow  on  music  a 
Divine  origin.  According  to  them,  Brahma  himself,  or 
at  least  Sereswati,  goddess  of  speech,  invented  this  art, 
and  their  son  Narcda  completed  their  work  by  the 
invention  of  the  vl/:a,  the  most  ancient  and  most  singular 
of  all  the  instruments  of  India,  and  said  by  some  writers 
to  bear  a  resemblance  to  the  Spanish  guitar. 

Among  inspired  mortals,  the  first  musician,  s.ay  they, 
was  the  sage  Bhcrat,  inventor  of  matas,  or  dramas, 
mingled  with,  as  they  say  in  playbills  at  the  present  day, 
“  a  variety  of  songs  and  dances.” 

The  Hindoos  have  in  their  music  thirty-six  ancient 
melodies  of  a  particular  kind,  called  ragas,  about  the 
origin  of  which  there  exist  several  popular  traditions  ; 
the  following  is  one  account,  that  of  these  thirty-six 
ragas  five  owe  their  origin  to  the  god  Mahadeo,  who 
driw  them  out  of  his  head;  the  sixth  was  composed  by 
Parbuttec,  his  wife,  and  the  thirty  others  were  invented 
by  Brahma.  These  melodies,  of  celestial  origin,  were 
supposed  to  be  endowed  with  a  power  to  which  th.at  of 
Orpheus,  Amphion,  and  Timotheus  was  as  nothing. 

In  the  noon  of  a  bright  summer’s  day  Mia-Tonsine, 
one  of  their  famous  miraculous  singers  at  the  time  of 
the  Emperor  Akber,  sang  one  of  these  inspired  ragas 
dedicated  to  night,  and  the  power  of  his  music  was  such 
that  the  sun  instantly  dis.ippcared,  and  the  most  profound 
darkness  reigned  round  the  palace  as  far  as  the  sound 
of  his  voice  could  be  heard. 

Another  of  these  strange  melodies,  the  raga  de  heepuch y 
possessed,  it  was  said,  the  singular  property  of  con¬ 
suming  whoever  sang  it.  The  Emperor  Akber,  resolved 
to  test  the  charm,  ordered  one  of  his  musicians,  named 
Naik  Gobaul,  to  sing  it  plunged  up  to  the  neck  in  the 
river  Jumma.  The  unfortunate  singer  had  no  sooner 
commenced  singing  the  magical  notes  than  flames  sprang 
up  in  all  directions  round  his  body,  which  was  in  a  few 
moments  reduced  to  ashes. 

The  power  of  a  third,  called  the  maid  mulaar  rager. 
was  that  of  producing  immediately  an  abundant  shower 
of  rain  ;  and  tradition  relates  how  that  a  young  girl  upon 
one  occasion,  by  singing  this  raga  at  harvest  time,  drew 
down  from  heaven  upon  the  rice-fields  of  Bengal  a  soft 
and  refreshing  rain,  and  in  consequence  averted  the 
horrors  of  famine  from  that  fertile  land. 

That  music  is  not,  however,  always  used  among  the 
natives  for  such  beneficent  purposes  is  proved  from  a 
curious  book  of  travels,  in  which  the  author,  the  captain 
of  a  vessel  which  was  wrecked  in  1607,  at  Cambaza, 
the  most  distant  region  of  the"  East  Indies,  gives  some 
details  which  prove  also  the  existence  of  a  violin  in  those 
far-off  countries  more  than  two  hundred  years  ago.  The 
traveller,  who,  after  his  shipwreck,  “Journeyed  over  a 
great  number  of  unknown  countries,”  as  he  quaintly 
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"writes,  arrived  at  Buckar  in  an  island  situated  in  the 
midst  of  a  pretty  river,  and  inhabited  by  a  people  called 
Bullochies,  or  nien-eaters,  who  worship  the  sun.  “  The 
Puttans,  a  neighbouring  people,  are,”  he  remarks,  “  no 
better,  for  they  go  to  meet  travellers  with  violins  in  their 
hands,  as  if  to  bid  them  welcome,  and  then  fall  upon 
them  and  eat  them.”  Certainly  a  dismal  ending  to  a 
serenade  ! 

The  natives  of  the  interior  of  Africa  have  a  violin,  so 
called,  a  roughly-made  instrument,  the  body  being  com¬ 
posed  of  a  calabash,  the  upper  part  of  which  is  covered 
with  deer-skin,  with  two  large  openings  by  which  the 
sound  is  emitted.  It  has  only  one  string  made  of  cow’s 
hair.  The  bow  used  for  playing  on  this  instrument 
exactly  resembles  our  own  fiddle  bow.  These  people 
also  have  an  instrument  resembling  the  bagpipe  in  ap¬ 
pearance,  but  the  tone,  unlike  that  resonant  instrument, 
is  very  weak.  They  have  also  drums  made  of  the  trunks 
of  hollow  trees,  and  beaten  with  sticks  ;  gong-gongs, 
that  is,  pieces  of  hollow  iron  struck  with  a  wand  of  the 
same  metal ;  castanets,  also  made  of  iron,  and,  finally, 
bells  or  rattles — that  is  to  say,  hollow  gourds  filled  with 
little  pebbles,  with  a  handle  used  to  shake  them  about, 
if  so  primitive  an  instrument  of  mere  sound  can  really 
come  under  the  denomination  of  “  musical.”  The  nobility 
have  corps  of  military  music  described  as  something  of 
a  superior  order ;  and  one  writer  speaks  of  a  concert 
given  at  a  certain  royal  entertainment,  in  which  more 
than  a  hundred  musicians  took  part.  The  drums  and 
the  metal  instruments  commenced  the  concert ;  then 
they  ceased,  and  the  flute-players  began,  producing 
really  harmonious  tones,  with  which  was  mingled  that 
of  an  instrument  resembling  the  bagpipe,  but  without 
the  disagreeable  and  insipid  drone  peculiar  to  ours. 

This  same  travelled  writer  speaks  of  a  negro  musician 
in  the  interior  part  of  Africa  (Imbeekee),  whose  aspect, 
he  says,  was  as  revolting  as  his  music  was  astonishing. 
His  instrument  was  a  harp,  the  strings  of  which  were 
formed  of  the  fibrous  roots  of  the  palm-tree,  producing 
a  tone  both  full  and  harmonious.  He  ran  his  fingers 
swiftly  over  a  great  number  of  notes,  while  his  voice 
extended  far  beyond  the  compass  of  his  harp.  All  at 
once  he  broke  into  Handel’s  “Hallelujah”  chorus, 
which  he  sang  with  astonishing  power,  and  the  effect 
of  which,  heard  in  the  solitude  of  an  African  desert, 
and  sung  by  so  strange  a  being,  was  almost  over¬ 
powering. 

Among  these  people,  too,  music  occupies  an  important 
place  at  all  public  ceremonials,  and  their  felle  men,  or 
travelling  musicians,  somewhat  answering  to  our  ancient 
bards  and  minstrels,  possess  also,  like  them,  the  talent 
of  improvisation. 

The  music  of  these  African  nations,  as  well  as  their 
instruments,  the  best  of  which  seems  to  be  the  sort  of 


violin  or  guitar  made  of  a  gourd,  with  horsehair  strings, 
is,  of  course,  very  far  from  perfection,  and  yet,  from  all 
accounts,  there  is  often  to  be  found  in  their  wild  native 
chants  and  songs  a  plaintive  sweetness  unsurpassed  by 
the  most  skilful  and  scientific  harmonies  of  civilised 
countries,  while  they  themselves  are  equally,  if  not  even 
more,  impressionable  to  the  simple  but  powerful  charm 
of  music.  A  military  officer  once  travelling  in  Borneo, 
showed  his  musical  snuff-box  to  the  principal  magistrate 
or  sheik  of  the  place,  making  it  play  several  tunes  for  his 
gratification.  His  surprise  and  delight  were  unbounded  ; 
he  kept  repeating  over  and  over  again  exclamations  indi¬ 
cative  of  intense  surprise.  The  beautiful  “  Ranz  dcs 
Vaches,”  in  particular,  affected  him  deeply.  Hiding  his 
face  in  his  hands,  he  listened  in  silence,  and  a  man  in  his 
suite  having  broken  the  charm  by  uttering  an  exclama¬ 
tion  aloud,  he  struck  him  a  heavy  blow.  He  asked  the 
major  whether  a  box  twice  as  large  would  not  produce 
twice  the  effect,  and  being  answered 'jes,  but  that  it 
would  be  twice  as  dear,  “Twice  as  dear!”  he 
exclaimed,  “  if  it  cost  a  thousand  dollars  it  would  be 
cheap.” 

There  is  a  curious  instrument  in  use  among  the 
Hottentots  called  the  gorah.  It  is  a  long  wand  with  a 
catgut  string  extended  from  one  end  to  the  other,  so  as 
to  bend  it  slightly,  something  like  the  bow  of  a  violin. 
To  the  end  of  the  string  is  attached  the  quill  of  an 
ostrich’s  feather,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  and  which 
unites  the  end  of  the  string  to  the  wand.  'I'his  quill  is 
placed  between  the  lips,  and  is  made  to  vibrate  by 
breathing  strongly.  This  manner  of  producing  the 
sound  might  seem  to  rank  this  instrument  in  the  class 
of  wind  instruments,  such  as  the  trumpet  and  horn  ; 
but  when  played  with  care  and  skill,  the  tone  of  the 
gorah  greatly  resembles  that  of  the  violin.  What  adds 
to  the  peculiarity  is,  that  the  Hottentots,  or  the  most  of 
them,  when  playing  upon  this  instrument,  place  the 
forefinger  of  the  hand  that  holds  it  in  the  left  hand,  and 
the  forefinger  of  that  hand  in  their  right  ear.  The  music 
they  produce  is  said  to  be  far  from  disagreeable,  con¬ 
taining  a  great  variety  of  tones,  and  displaying  a  tolerably 
good  notion  of  musical  intervals  and  the  laws  of  har¬ 
mony  and  modulation.  A  Hottentot  will  sometimes 
pass  whole  hours  playing  upon  his  gorah,  to  the  delight 
of  himself  and  his  f  riends,  who  gather  round  him,  and 
are  never  weary  of  listening  to  him.  Airs  which  are 
the  most  lively  and  gay  are  those  most  in  fiivour  with 
the  Hottentots,  and  as  an  accompaniment  to  the  voice 
they  sometimes  use  a  sort  of  drum,  made  of  a  piece  of 
hollow  wood  containing  a  little  water,  and  covered  with 
a  piece  of  parchment  kept  constantly  damp  by  the  water, 
and  which  they  strike  with  the  forefinger  of  the  right 
hand.  Truly  spoke  the  poet  when  he  said,  “  Music 
h.,’.h  charms  to  soothe  the  savage  breast.’^ 
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ALBERT  BITZIUS  (JEREMIAS  GOTTHELF). 


Next  to  Auerbach,  Albert  Bitzius — or,  as  he  calls 
himself  in  his  writings,  Jeremias  Gotthelf — claims 
the  merit  of  introducing  the  popular  element  into  Ger¬ 
man  literature,  and  thus  ushering  in  the  change  generally 
known  as  the  “  popular  reaction.”  It  is  this  marked 
influence  on  the  literary  history  of  his  country  that  has 
procured  him  celebrity,  more,  perhaps,  than  his  writings 
themselves,  though  for  descriptions  of  country  life  we 
could  not  find  a  truer  or  more  faithful  rehearser.  His¬ 
torically,  if  the  publication  of  his  first  books  is  taken  as 
a  criterion,  he  preceded  Auerbach,  for  his  first  writing 
appeared  in  1836;  in  reality,  however,  Auerbach  had 
the  start  of  him  in  popularity,  a  fact  easily  accounted  for 
by  the  almost  exclusively  local  interest  attaching  to 
liitzius’s  first  writings,  especially  as  they  were  written 
in  the  Swiss  dialect,  which  is  hardly  intelligible  to  the 
generality  of  German  readers.  Though  Auerbach  and 
liitzius  worked  together  in  the  same  cause,  and  their 
names  have  thus  become  inseparably  joined  in  literary 
history,  two  more  dissimilar  characters  can  hardly  be 
imagined.  We  must  acknowledge  the  indisputable 
superiority  of  Auerbach’s  talents  and  intellectual  capacity, 
but  in  appreciation  of  character  our  choice  can  only  lie 
with  Bitzius.  Both  authors  started  on  their  common 
career  with  perfectly  dilferent  objects.  Auerbach  wrote 
for  the  upper  classes,  for  fashionable  society,  Bitzius 
for  the  lower  classes,  the  peasants  and  farm-servants 
whom  he  describes.  Auerbach  cared  only  to  amuse, 
Bitzius  endeavoured  to  improve,  his  readers.  Auerbach 
1  x>k  up  the  village  talc  as  a  novelty,  but  the  thoughts 
and  sentiments  of  his  characters  were  altogether  foreign 
to  his  own  being ;  Bitzius  wrote  from  his  innermost 
heart  and  soul,  and  deeply  felt  himself  what  he  de¬ 
scribed.  In  point  of  principles,  while  Auerbach  was 
a  speculating  philosopher,  a  sceptic,  refusing  all  rever¬ 
ence  to  religion,  Bitzius  was  a  plain  but  practical 
champion  of  Christianity,  himself  a  minister  of  the 
Church,  not  troubling  himself,  indeed,  about  theological 
or  philosophical  speculations  and  doubts,  but  deeply  im¬ 
bued  with  the  spirit  of  the  religion  he  preached,  and 
anxious  to  display  this  sentiment  by  charitable  deeds, 
and  to  inculcate  doctrines  of  practical  utility,  such  as 
regard  for  morality  and  sympathy  with  our  fellow-men. 
The  object  with  which  Bitzius  wTote  easily  explains 
such  fiiu’ts  as  he  suffered  himself  to  be  betrayed  into  in 
his  writings  ;  on  the  other  hand  it  may  fairly  be  main¬ 
tained  that  he  has  gained  his  object,  and  a  wider  one 
too  than  he  had  in  view,  by  assisting  in  opening  a  new, 
popular,  and  beneficial  branch  of  literature  to  the  Ger¬ 
man-speaking  race. 

Albert  Bitzius  was  a  native  of  Switzerland,  the  de¬ 
scendant  of  an  ancient  Bernese  family  that  had  for  cen¬ 
turies  taken  a  prominent  part  in  the  political  affairs  of 
the  Republic.  Both  his  grandfather  and  his  father  were, 
like  himself,  clergymen.  He  was  born  in  1 797  at 
hlurten,  where  his  father  was  then  living;  in  1804  the 
latter  was  appointed  to  a  living  at  Utzendorf,  a  rich 


village  which  might  well  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the 
flourishing  ancient  country  communities  that  Swiss 
writers  take  a  delight  and  pride  in  describing.  There 
was  a  farm  attached  to  the  living,  and  Albert  grew  up 
half  clergyman  and  half  farmer,  as  country  parsons 
abroad  generally  find  it  necessary  to  be.  He  became 
acquainted  with  all  manner  of  practical  work,  with  the 
national  and  rural  sports  of  his  country  and  canton,  and 
even  as  a  boy  intimately  so  with  the  character  of  the 
people  whom  it  later  became  his  office  to  improve.  At 
the  same  time  he  exhibited  a  great  liking  for  literature, 
especially  national  literature.  He  learnt  Swiss  history 
by  heart,  and  read  with  particular  interest  and  excite¬ 
ment  Lafontaine’s  (the  German’s)  writings.  The  qualities 
distinguishing  his  character  throughout  his  life  became 
apparent  already  in  his  boyhood  ;  they  were  remarkable 
sympathy  and  benevolence,  a  strong  sense  of  justice, 
and  a  fondness  for  contradicting.  In  1814  Bitzius  was 
sent  to  college  for  his  classical  and  theological  course, 
which  required  six  years’  study.  He  was  very  success¬ 
ful  in  mathematics  and  natural  science,  but  made  poor 
progress  in  languages.  During  this  time  he  carefully 
cultivated  his  taste  for  literature,  and  read  with  particular 
attention  the  authors  that  have  remained  his  favourites  in 
after  life — viz.,  Schleiermacher  and  Herder.  As  Schleier- 
macher’s  theological  writings  have  been  mainly  instru¬ 
mental  in  developing  Bitzius’s  religious  opinions  and 
convictions,  so  Herder’s  influence  may  be  plainly  traced 
in  the  forming  of  his  moral  character.  Bitzius  could 
not  select  better  teachers  than  these  two,  nor  better 
patterns  for  his  life,  and  under  such  influence  his  large¬ 
ness  of  views  and  practical  Christianity  can  hardly  ex¬ 
cite  wonder. 

In  1820  Bitzius  returned  home  to  assist  his  father 
in  his  numerous  parochial  duties,  but  wishing  still 
further  to  improve  his  mental  faculties,  he  resumed 
his  college  studies  in  the  following  year,  removing  for 
this  purpose  to  the  then  favourite  German  university  of 
Gottingen.  Though  a  cheerful  and  genial  companion, 
Bitzius  in  his  college  life  carefully  abstained  from  all 
customary  riotous  and  extravagant  living,  and  kept  aloof 
likewise  from  political  agitations.  Whenever  he  did, 
however,  mix  in  society  or  participated  in  harmless 
sports,  he  was  sure  to  be  among  the  merriest  of  the 
party,  and  was  accordingly  liked  by  his  fellow-students. 
Next  year  saw  Bitzius  returned  to  Utzendorf,  where 
he  conscientiously  performed  his  duties  as  his  father’s 
voluntary  curate,  gaining  the  affections  of  almost  every 
one  in  the  parish  by  his  sympathy,  his  ready  counsel, 
and  the  active  attention  he  bestowed  upon  school  im¬ 
provements  and  the  condition  of  the  poor.  In  1824  his 
father  died,  and  Albert,  compelled  to  give  up  his  un¬ 
official  curacy,  was  fortunate  enough  at  once  to  obtain 
another  at  Hcrzogenbuchsee,  where  he  passed  five  years. 
After  removing  to  a  third  curacy  at  Bern  in  1829,  he 
was  in  1831  installed  as  vicar  in  Liitzclsfllih,  a  village 
in  the  canton  of  Bern,  and  about  fifteen  miles  distant 
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■  from  the  city  of  that  name,  and  here  he  remained  until 
I  his  death,  in  1854. 

It  was  in  1836  that  Bitzius  began  writing,  urged  to 
it,  as  he  himself  tells  us,  besides  by  a  wish  to  improve 
his  readers,  by  a  powerful  natural  impulse  that  he  found 
it  impossible  to  resist.  His  professional  round  of  duties 
seemed  too  limited  a  sphere  of  action  for  his  busy  mind  -, 
though  he  never  missed  one  of  them,  he  required  an 
!  additional  outlet  for  his  energies.  The  favourable  recep- 

Itlon  that  his  first  writings  met  with  on  the  whole,  and 
the  good  that  he  persuaded  himself  he  might  thus  efiect, 
induced  him  to  continue  his  literary  career, 
j  Bitzius’s  writings  are  all  of  a  piece  with  his  character 

and  actions.  Their  merits  and  demerits  are  as  plain  and 
open  to  view  at  first  sight  as  his  motives  and  impulses 
were  in  his  practical  life.  He  was  a  clergyman  in  life, 
and  he  is  a  clergyman  in  writing,  not  a  wrangling  party 
theologian,  but  a  practical  minister,  setting  himself  the 
task  of  aiding  the  poor,  assisting  his  flock  with  sympathy 
and  counsel,  and  improving  their  minds  and  consciences 
in  every  possible  way.  Sympathy  with  every  one  and 
on  every  occasion  is  among  the  foremost  characteristics 
that  we  may  note ;  Bitzius  was,  in  truth,  one  of  those 
who  rejoice  with  them  that  do  rejoice,  and  weep  with 
them  that  w’eep.  As  a  consequence  of  this  ready 
sympathy,  he  gained  the  heart  and  confidence  of  every 
one  that  he  was  brought  into  contact  with.  AVe  hear 
that  there  was  not  a  person  in  his  parish  whom  the  active 
i  parson  did  not  frequently  and  regularly  visit,  in  his  home, 
or  in  the  field,  or  wherever  it  might  be ;  that  two  or 
three  visits  sufficed  to  make  him  intimately  acquainted 
vvith  all  the  ins  and  outs  of  the  family,  with  their  house¬ 
hold,  their  private  matters,  and  all  that  concerned  them, 
not  by  prying  curiosity,  but  by  the  implicit  trust  that  he 
would  awaken  in  the  people’s  hearts.  He  had  a  happy 
gift  of  making  his  auditors’  feelings  his  own,  of  entering 
into  their  little  joys  and  sorrow's,  and  speaking  to  them 
just  of  such  things  and  in  such  a  manner  as  would  most 
gratify  them,  "i'herc  was  not  a  man  in  the  village  w'ho 
did  not  consider  the  parson  his  friend  and  confidant, 
and  who  would  not  in  difficulty  or  doubt  repair  at  once 
for  advice  to  the  parsonage.  What  other  clergymen 
olten  dislike  most  among  their  duties,  to  hear  villagers 
w'ith  their  habitual  longwindedness  enumerate  and  unfold 
their  private  concerns,  w’as  to  him  a  favourite  office, 
because  it  enabled  him  best  to  be  of  practical  use,  and 
was  most  likely  to  breed  sympathy  and  confidence. 

;  Bitzius  is  true  to  this  leading  characteristic  in  his 
writings.  AVhomevcr  he  describes,  he  seems  personally 
to  assume  his  thoughts  and  feelings,  and  when  w'e  con- 
3  sidcr  the  number  of  characters  that  he  has  portrayed, 

=  and  the  truth  and  reality  with  which  he  has  portrayed 

them — which  it  needs  not  the  confirmation  of  their  pro¬ 
totypes  to  teach  us — we  cannot  help  admiring  the  talent 
1  w'hich  could  adapt  its  powers  to  each  one  of  them, 

j  AVith  the  sense  of  justice  already  mentioned  as  being 

natural  to  him,  Bitzius  takes  up  the  cause  of  the  oppressed 
and  wronged.  He  loves  to  draw  the  veil  of  poverty  and 
despised  condition  from  humble  characters,  and  to  display 

i  their  sterling  properties  in  their  true  light.  There  are 
two  classes  especially  for  whom  he  felt  a  tender  interest — 
tliesc  are  the  village  schoolmasters  and  the  poor.  In  his 


life  he  strove  to  assist  both  to  the  utmost  of  his  means ; 
he  has  transferred  this  practice  to  his  writings,  and 
pleads  their  cause  with  simple  but  powerful  rhetoric,  by 
representing  their  suflerings  and  recommending  proper 
remedies.  For  this  sympathy  with  the  humbler  classes, 
his  talent  for  understanding  their  character,  and  his  self- 
assumed  championship  in  their  behalf,  Bitzius  has  by 
some  German  critics  been  compared  with  Charles 
Dickens.  If  there  is  any  likeness,  it  consists  in  the  good 
object  and  the  kind  sentiment ;  in  style  or  conception 
there  is  not  a  trace  of  it  to  be  discovered.  Next  to  this 
expression  of  sympathy  and  justice,  it  was  Bitzius’s 
object  to  improve  the  readers  for  whom  he  wrote.  He 
never  meant  his  books  to  acquire  drawing-room  or 
library  celebrity ;  they  were  only  intended  for  the 
peasants  described  in  them.  AVe  must  admire  his  manner 
of  preaching  and  endeavouring  to  improve  as  equally 
sensible  and  sound  as  practice  has  proved  it  to  be  efficient. 
He  lays  bare  all  faults  common  to  the  various  classes  of 
his  auditory  with  unsparing  justice,  but  never  in  an 
unkind  spirit ;  he  teaches  them  to  reform,  not  with  the 
rich  but  vague  promises  of  idealist  morality  preachers, 
but  with  the  truthful  representations  of  a  man  who 
knows  the  world,  and  who  will  not  promise  more  than 
he  can  keep.  He  tells  his  disciples  that  they  must 
expect  to  work,  and  to  meet  with  disappointments,  and 
that  they  must  not  hope  at  a  bound  to  reach  the  desired 
goal,  nor  as  a  reward  for  a  little  hard  work  to  be  soon 
rolling  in  worldly  riches.  He  teaches  them  not  to  look 
beyond  the  bounds  of  probability  and  of  natural  con¬ 
sistency.  There  cannot  be  only  princes  and  dukes  in 
the  world,  there  must  be  peasants,  and  farmers,  and 
servants  also.  But  if  the  peasants  arc  steady  and  indus¬ 
trious,  they  may  bo  very  happy  and  independent  as 
peasants,  they  may  earn  as  much  money,  and  acquire  as 
much  honour,  as  will  make  them  and  their  children  very 
comfortable,  and  enable  them  to  do  a  grea.  amount  of 
good  to  their  fellow-men.  And  if  the  farm-servants  and 
labourers  do  their  duty  well,  and  lay  by  what  they  can, 
they  may  expect  to  raise  themselves  to  be  one  day 
farmers  or  even  peasant  proprietors ;  and  if,  a'  such, 
they  cannot  keep  twenty  horses  and  fifty  cows,  they 
may  keep  six  of  the  one  and  twenty  of  the  other,  and 
be  happy  and  comfortable  with  them  ;  and  if  they 
cannot  do  that,  they  may  be  happy  as  labourers,  train 
up  their  children  to  be  good  men  and  women,  and  be 
esteemed  by  their  fellow-villagers.  At  the  same  time, 
though  Bitzius  trusts  implicitly  in  Providence,  he  main¬ 
tains  that  Cod  only  helps  those  who  help  themselves, 
and  never  substitutes  His  miraculous  interposition  for 
men’s  natural  energies,  though  He  is  sure  to  bring  the 
task  within  reach  of  each  man’s  power.  These  are 
very  homely  truths  and  virtues  that  Bitzius  preaches, 
but  very  useful  ones,  and  that  will  do  the  humbler  classes 
far  more  good  than  romantic  visions  of  happiness  that 
they  cannot  understand,  and  the  dream  of  which  must 
unfit  them  for  their  present  work  and  make  them  discon¬ 
tented.  As  a  religionist,  Bitzius  is  a  fierce  adversary 
of  all  sceptics  and  despisers  of  religion,  but  wields  his 
scourge  quite  as  heartily  against  the  promulgators  of 
extravagant  party  notion^,  who  deceive  either  themselves 
or  others,  or  both.  Good  sound  faith  and  practical 
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religion  are  what  he  venerates  and  what  he  preaches, 
and  not  for  anything  in  the  world  would  he  be  drawn 
into  theological  disputes  of  any  kind.  As  a  politician 
Bitzius  is  a  conservative  republican,  loving  the  free  insti¬ 
tutions  of  his  native  country,  but  feeling  a  horror  of  all 
communist  and  socialist  opinions. 

His  faults  as  an  author  are  as  obvious  as  his  merits. 
That  some  of  his  writings  should  have  suffered  from 
over-industry  is  a  fault  that  we  can  afford  to  overlook 
in  a  survey  of  his  entire  works.  Popularity  often  occa¬ 
sions  this  failing,  but  the  books  that  have  in  merit 
become  victims  to  polygraphy  are  generally  eliminated 
from  the  collection  ;  they  have  been  practically  so  treated 
in  the  case  of  Bitzius,  at  all  events,  and  it  is  fortunate 
that  a  line  can  be  drawn  between  the  good  and  the  bad. 
There  are,  however,  two  faults  that  we  can  neither  over¬ 
look  nor  altogether  excuse.  The  first  is,  his  over¬ 
popularising  his  popular  style.  It  is  of  course  perfectly 
admissible  in  a  writer  to  adopt  the  manner  and  dialect 
of  the  countrypcople  whom  he  depicts,  and  it  is  a  merit 
in  Bitzius,  with  the  manner  of  speaking,  also  to  have 
adopted  the  manner  of  thinking  natural  to  his  characters. 
This  adds  materially  to  the  appearance  of  reality  peculiar 
to  his  writings.  But  this  desire  of  reality  sometimes 
carries  the  author  too  far.  He  does  not  content  himself 
with  just  as  much  popular  language  and  ideas  as  w'ould 
insure  reality  without  sacrificing  esthetic  considerations, 
but  introduces  almost  the  entire  vocabulary  of  village 
language,  and  in  length  and  breadth  of  diction  repeatedly 
oversteps  considerably  the  limits  of  a  writer’s  privilege. 
His  second  fault  is  the  want  of  artistic  development  in 
his  plot ;  he  seems  to  have  bestowed  no  thought  what¬ 
ever  on  this  primary  condition  of  polite  writing.  To 
both  these  charges  it  may  be  replied  that  he  never  in¬ 
tended  his  books  for  polite  writing,  nor  cared  about 
their  popularity  among  drawing-room  readers.  All  he 
wished  to  do  was  to  bring  home  to  the  rural  population 
of  Switzerland  sound  doctrines  in  a  popular  and  intelli¬ 
gible  shape,  and  his  subsequent  great  popularity  beyond 
the  borders  of  his  Alpine  home  never  entered  into  his 
calculations.  He  preached  to  the  Swiss  in  their  own 
language,  to  the  village  people  in  their  own  ideas.  Still, 
in  spite  of  many  provincial  and  very  countrified  ex¬ 
pressions,  his  language  is  powerful  and  considerably 
above  the  average ;  the  linguist  Grimm,  in  his  review  of 
German  writers,  bestows  special  praise  upon  it  as  pithy 
and  expressive.  The  over-homely  element  is  naturally 
eliminated  in  the  translation,  for  it  is  impossible  to  find 
equivalent  terms  for  Swiss  provincialisms  in  English  or 
ariy  other  language  ;  we  remark  this  as  an  improvement 
to  the  advantage  of  our  countrymen,  for  polite  readers 
thus  escape  the  danger  of  meeting  stable  expressions 
while  desirous  of  studying  Swiss  life.  Exception  may 
be  taken  at  the  entire  absence  of  romanticism  in  Bitzius’s 
writings.  We  find  this  to  be  the  case,  however,  in 
almost  all  village  tales,  by  all  authors  ;  the  story  is  never 
intended  to  rise  beyond  reality  and  probability  -,  and 
Bitzius  especially,  combining  as  he  does  a  teacher’s  office 
with  that  of  a  describer,  is  careful  to  withhold  from  his 
readers  all  belief  in  other  than  strictly  natural  influences 
and  agencies,  and  to  banish  all  that  might  appear 
romantic. 


The  first  book  that  Bitzius  wrote  was  The  Peasant's 
Mirror ;  or.  The  Life  of  Jeremias  Gotthelf,  published  in 
1836.  It  never  pretended  to  perfection  as  a  novel ; 
on  the  contrary,  the  author  took  up  his  pen,  and 
wrote  in  a  rambling  style  from  beginning  to  end  just 
what  and  as  it  occurred  to  him.  He  did  not  wish  to 
write  a  novel,  but  he  wanted  to  write  a  book  that  would 
show  the  countrypeople  among  and  for  whom  he 
lived,  as  in  a  mirror,  their  evil  habits  and  faults,  and 
point  out  the  consequences  that  they  must  lead  to.  In 
this  work,  kindly  and  good-naturedly  though  he  does 
it,  he  had  of  course  to  dwell  almost  exclusively  upon 
the  fiiults  that  he  preaches  against,  and  it  has  been  made 
a  matter  of  censure  by  some  of  his  criticisers  that  he  has 
done  so,  as  they  think,  unfairly.  But  there  is  nothing 
of  an  unkind  spirit  visible  in  his  admonitions  ;  he  him¬ 
self,  borrowing  a  simile  from  agriculture,  describes  his 
task  as  that  of  a  paring  plough,  to  pare  the  ground  and 
turn  up  the  roots  of  weeds  destroying  its  fertility,  pre¬ 
paratory  to  the  secand  ploughing,  which  is  to  produce 
a  seed-bed  capable  of  bearing  good  fruit.  His  later 
books,  and  those  of  others,  were  to  do  the  second 
ploughing.  The  Peasants'  Mirror  has  been  by  some 
compared  with  Gil  Bias,  the  object  of  scourging  the 
vices  of  the  world  being  reduced  to  the  humbler  scale 
of  the  class  of  countrypeople,  whilst  Le  Sage  dealt  with 
the  world  at  large.  The  author  performs  his  work  in 
the  most  appropriate  manner.  He  conducts  the  reader 
through  a  variety  of  village  scenes,  in  which,  with  a 
reality  hardly  yielding  to  nature  itself,  he  describes  the 
peasants  in  their  everyday  life  with  all  their  class  and 
national  failings.  He  is  especially  hard  upon  the  practice 
the  Swiss  followed  at  that  time,  of  hiring  themselves  out 
as  soldiers  to  foreign  princes,  which  he  considers  baneful 
to  the  welfare  of  the  community.  Jeremias  Gotthelf  is 
the  assumed  name  of  the  peasant  observer  who  marks 
the  scenes  related ;  the  author  selected  it  as  indicating 
his  character  and  calling,  Jeremias  as  lamenting  over  the 
faults,  and  Gotthelf  (God  help)  as  trusting  faithfully  in 
God’s  merciful  assistance  in  the  end.  The  book  ap¬ 
peared  at  first  without  Bitzius’s  name,  but  his  author¬ 
ship  was  not  kept  a  secret  long  by  his  friends  when  it 
was  seen  what  a  sensation  it  made  in  the  world,  favour¬ 
able  among  the  people,  unfavourable  among  many  of  the 
critics  ;  and  it  having  laid  the  foundation  of  his  literary 
reputation,  Bitzius  retained  the  nom  de  plume  of  Jeremias 
Gotthelf  throughout  his  life.  The  unfavourable  critics 
have  since  then  long  retracted  their  censure  of  the  moral 
character  of  the  book,  although  they  still  justly  uphold 
that  of  the  artistic  and  esthetic  invention. 

The  next  work  of  Gotthelfs  appeared  two  years  later, 
bearing  the  title  The  Inundation  in  the  Valley  of  the  Envne, 
his  own  native  valley.  The  scenes  described  in  this  book 
are  based  upon  fact.  A  dire  calamity  befell  the  peaceful 
valley  in  the  shape  of  the  inundation  described  ;  there 
was  distress  everywhere,  and  Bitzius,  to  his  unspeakable 
regret,  observed  that  instead  of  bringing  out  the  sufferers’ 
kind  and  charitablequalities,itserved  only  to  give  a  deeper 
colouring  of  selfishness  to  the  actions  of  many.  In  the 
description  of  the  floods  this  writing  stands  unique — at 
least,  in  German  literature.  Only  an  attentive  student  of 
nature,  gifted  with  rich  imagination  and  a  kind  heart, 
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could  have  written  it.  The  painting  is  so  real,  so  true 
in  its  smallest  details,  and  so  grand  in  its  conception,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  moral  drawn  from  this  “  sermon  out 
of  God’s  own  mouth  ”  is  so  much  in  harmony  with  that 
event  itself,  and  so  intelligible  to  the  most  unsophisti¬ 
cated  peasant,  that  one  cannot  help  admiring  it,  in  spite 
of  some  rough  and  uncouth  touches  from  the  brush,  the 
use  of  which  was  learnt  in  Nature’s  studio. 

The  next  book,  published  in  the  same  year,  was  dic¬ 
tated  by  the  author’s  kind  feelings  for  the  class  of  village 
schoolmasters,  abroad  the  most  ill-used  people,  or,  as  the 
German  song  has  it,  “  the  most  plagued  animals  on  the 
earth.”  Our  educational  reformers  have  often  pointed  to 
Germany  as  affording  by  its  example  an  easy  solution 
to  the  education  question.  A  little  practical  experience 
with  the  pattern  they  recommend  would  have  stopped 
their  mouths  at  once. 

There  is  not  another  national  grievance  in  Germany, 
and,  as  Bitzius  tells  us,  in  Switzerland  too,  of  so  old  a 
standing  and  so  generally  clamoured  against  as  the 
schoolmaster  grievance.  The  Germans  distinguish  three 
classes  of  society — the  Wehrstand,  Lehrstand,  and 
Nahrstand — i.e.,  the  fighting  class,  the  teaching  class, 
and  the  class  supporting  the  two  others — and,  at  all 
events  before  the  French  war,  German  Chambers  and 
people  have  declaimed  against  the  first,  as  under  the  tra¬ 
ditional  system  swallowing  up  all  the  wealthof  the  nation ; 
they  havejustlyand  persistently  demanded  higher  pay  and 
a  better  social  position  for  the  teaching  class  ;  and  finally, 
of  course,  they  wished  the  “  Nahrstand” to  be  eased  of 
some  of  its  taxes.  All  this  clamouring  has  done  little  or 
no  good,  and  Bitzius’s  attempts  have  been  as  fruitless, 
still  he  considered  he  must  venture  a  lance  for  his  friends 
the  schoolmasters,  the  value  of  whose  work  he  could 
appreciate  by  personal  experience,  whom  he  had  so  re¬ 
peatedly  and  so  readily  assisted,  and  whose  sufferings  he 
had  so  often  been  a  witness  to.  A  German  humorous 
newspaper  some  years  back  represented  a  schoolmaster 
as  exchanging  the  ferule  for  the  swineherd’s  staff,  and 
comparing  the  two  useful  callings,  much  to  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  latter.  Substituting  reality  for  humour, 
Bitzius  tells  us  a  similar  tale  in  his  A  Schoolmaster’ s  Life 
and Experitnees.  Like  most  of  his  colleagues,  the  school¬ 
master  described  has  sprung  from  a  humble  stock  ;  he 
sets  out  in  life  as  a  weaver’s  apprentice,  ills  education 
had  been  shamefully  neglected,  but  with  a  longing  for 
higher  duties  the  poor  lad  works  away  at  his  private 
studies,  and  at  length  raises  himself  to  the  rank  of  a 
schoolmaster.  It  turned  out  a  different  thing  altogether 
from  what  he  had  expected.  The  author  vividly  and 
touchingly  portrays  his  hopes,  his  need,  his  bitter  dis¬ 
illusion.  We  see  him  starving,  teaching  unmanageable 
children,  and  then,  when  the  lesson  is  over,  instead  of 
retiring  to  rest  or  innocent  pleasure,  toiling  away  at  his 
handloom  to  earn  a  couple  of  shillings,  which  will  en¬ 
able  him  to  save  his  wife  and  little  ones  from  starvation, 
forgetting  his  own  sufferings  while  labouring  to  ease 
theirs.  And  in  the  end,  why,  he  is  rewarded  ;  but  what 
additional  pay  docs  he  get  ?  Two  hundred  francs  (eight 
pounds)  a  year.  In  reading  the  Schoolmaster  we  cannot 
help  feeling  that  Bitzius  has  taken  up  the  w'ork  with 
particular  interest,  that  the  misery  of  the  poor  village 


teachers  has  been  a  matter  resting  continually  nearest  his 
heart,  and  that  it  was  a  store  of  sympathy  long  pent  up  in 
his  breast  that  has  vented  itself  into  these  pages.  The 
description  is  true  and  touching,  that  is  all  we  can  say : 
there  is  little  plot ;  there  is  no  startling  incident.  Being 
true,  it  made  a  great  sensation,  and  the  contents  being  as 
applicable  to  the  north  as  to  the  south,  it  was  the  first 
book  that  established  Bitzius’s  reputation  in  Northern 
Germany.  There  are  some  subordinate  characters  well 
and  graphically  described,  besides  the  hero.  School¬ 
master  Kascr.  As  such  we  name  Kascr’s  wife,  Madeli, 
w'hose  character  a  German  authoress.  Countess  Schwerin, 
was  so  struck  with,  that  she  made  it  the  subject  of  a 
novel  of  her  own.  We  also  have  a  splendid  portrait 
of  one  of  the  fiimous  Swiss  hunters  in  U'ehrdi. 

We  cannot  assign  great  literary  merit  to  the  next  two 
books  from  Bitzius’s  pen,  praiseworthy  though  their 
object  is.  It  is  unnecessary  to  explain  the  contents  of 
The  Story  of  Five  Girls  who  were  Ruined  by  Drink,  and 
of  Dursli  the  Drunkard ;  their  titles  do  so  sufficiently. 
Bitzius  treats  the  subject  with  great  ^knowledge  and 
experience,  and  we  cannot  help  admiring  his  imagina¬ 
tion  or  his  memory — for  he  affirms  the  story  to  have  been 
copied  from  life — in  leading  the  five  girls  to  crime  by 
totally  different  temptations,  e.ach  suited  to  every  special 
character,  but  resulting  in  the  same  melancholy  end. 
But  we  cannot  enjoy  the  exact  copy  of  what  the  most 
brutalising  vice  becomes  in  Swiss  village  taverns,  with 
the  very  language  of  the  brutes  drawm  into  the  book. 
It  may  be  fit  reading  for  the  peasants  for  whom  it  was 
Intended,  but  w'e  must  pass  it  over. 

A  happy  contrast  to  these  tales  is  formed  by  the  next, 
appearing  in  1840,  The  Necessities  of  the  Poor.  As  ob¬ 
served  above,  the  poor  question,  and  the  elementary 
education  question,  were  the  two  subjects  that  practi¬ 
cally  and  speculatively  most  occupied  Bitzius’s  mind,  and 
if  his  heart  beat  warmly  for  the  schoolmasters,  it  beat 
quite  as  warmly  for  the  poor.  The  volume  is  a  veiy 
small  one,  but  it  is  among  the  best  that  the  author  has 
written  ;  and  he  has  given  it  his  whole  soul.  In  his 
dealing  with  the  poor  and  their  education,  Bitzius  is  a 
scholar  of  the  well-known  Pcstalozzi ;  his  theories  set 
forth  in  the  book  were  practically  illustrated  by  his 
beneficent  work  in  the  poor  asylum,  though  not  founded, 
long  presided  over  and  enlarged  by  him  in  his  last 
parish  of  LiitzclflUh.  The  volume  preaches  charitj 
with  the  author’s  natural  earnestness,  and  shows  how 
it  ought  to  be  employed. 

'I'he  following  writings,  Uli  the  Farm-servant,  and  Uli 
the  Farmer,  are  more  of  novels  than  any  of  those  hitherto 
referred  to.  As  two' tales  they  supplement  one  another, 
Uli,  the  good  farm-servant,  being  raised  to  what  Bitzius 
wishes  to  have  considered  almost  the  consummation  of 
human  happiness — viz.,  the  prospect  of  becoming  a  rich 
peasant  farmer.  Here  w'e  have  a  faithful  description  of 
Swiss  country  life,  painted  in  very  broad  characters  and 
plain  colours,  but  natural  and  true.  We  learn  the  habits, 
thoughts,  and  views  of  the  peasants,  their  labourers  and 
their  servants  ;  we  are  led  into  the  comfortable  house¬ 
hold  of  the  well-to-do  farmer,  and  into  the  cottage  of 
his  poorer  neighbour  -,  we  pry  into  their  life  as  we  do 
into  a  glass  beehive,  seeing  everything  as  natural  as  if 
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we  were  invisibly  watching  the  characters  themselves, 
whose  portraits  we  have  before  us.  It  is  unavoidable  that 
in  these  primitive  farm-yards  we  should  meet  some  things 
that  offend  our  more  refined  senses — when,  for  instance, 
we  are  told  how  Stini,  the  ugly  maid,  in  love  with  Uli — 
while  Uersi,  her  pretty  rival,  is  chatting  with  him  in  the 
cowhouse — tumbles  into  the  manure-tank,  though  no 
doubt  the  event  proved  rare  fun  to  the  children  of  nature 
among  whom  it  happened,  we  might  wish  that  Bitzius 
had  taken  some  little  consideration  for  our  more  fas¬ 
tidious  tastes.  But  this  is  the  very  worst  incident  oc¬ 
curring  in  the  tale,  and  a  translator  will  experience  no 
difficulty  in  eliminating  it,  or  at  least  softening  down  its 
primitive  rusticity  into  a  more  presentable  shape.  But 
if  some  of  the  incidents  offend  us,  they  did  not  offend 
the  readers  that  they  were  intended  for.  How  great 
was  and  is  the  popularity  of  Uli  among  the  Swiss,  may 
be  judged  from  the  following  anecdote  reported  of  a 
citizen  of  Glarus.  He  was  old,  blind,  and  sick,  and 
undergoing  the  ordeal  of  apparently  his  last  illness,  when 
Uli  first  came  out.  His  daughter  read  it  to  the  old  man 
to  amuse  him  on  his  sick  bed,  and  the  tale  interested 
him  so  much  that,  feeling  his  vital  power  ebbing  from 
him,  he  hardly  allowed  the  girl  to  leave  him  or  stop 
reading,  lest  he  might  die  before  he  had  heard  the  end. 
It  is  natural  that  the  book  should  interest  Swiss  readers 
in  this  manner  it  is  meant  as  a  week-day  sermon  for 
them,  but  it  is  so  national,  so  suited  to  their  range  of 
ideas  and  habits,  so  full  of  all  that  is  dear  to  them,  that 
it  cannot  fail  to  captivate'  their  attention.  Uli  begins 
his  life,  indeed,  badly  enough,  as  an  idle,  good-for-nothing 
farm-servant.  But  his  kind  master,  Johannes,  instead 
of  merely  punishing  or  dismissing  him,  teaches  and  pre- 
v.ails  upon  him  to  return,  and  throughout  the  tale  re¬ 
mains  his  unselfish  and  well-meaning  adviser.  Uli  is 
made  to  suffer  severely  for  his  former  bad  conduct,  and 
has  to  work  hard,  often  without  apparently  any  hope  of 
success ;  Bitzius  was  too  good  a  schoolmaster  of  the 
working  classes  to  let  him  acquire  riches  and  comfort 
without  prolonged  and  severe  struggles,  but  in  the  end 
he  does  succeed,  and  issues  reformed  and  happy  from 
his  troubles. 

In  Uli  the  Farmer  the  talc  of  Uli  the  Farm-servant 
is  continued,  but  the  same  personnel  is  employed  to  teach 
new  truths.  In  the  first  volume  Uli  had  to  be  taught 
steady  habits,  frugality,  and  industrj',  to  raise  him  above 
his  servant’s  pjosition.  He  has  profited  by  the  lesson, 
but,  as  many  probably  have  done  before  and  after  him, 
profited  too  much,  and  become  greedy  of  gain.  So  in 
the  second  volume  he  has  to  be  taught  the  sinfulness  of 
cupidity.  As  a  reward,  after  much  painful  experience 
and  disappointment,  he  receives,  unsolicited  and  unex¬ 
pected,  what  at  first  seemed  to  him  the  aim  he  had  to 
strive  for.  He  becomes  a  prospering  farmer,  with  the 
prospect  of  raising  himself  to  a  wealthy  proprietor. 
Bitzius  has,  as  we  are  told,  very  much  against  his  own 
liking,  adopted  the  machinery  of  a  surprise  in  the  last- 
named  book ;  as  a  rule,  he  avoided  all  that  might  startle 
or  surprise.  The  character  introduced  in  Uli’s  worst 


predicament  as  a  dciis  ex  machind,  and  giving  a  romantic 
colouring  to  part  of  tfie  book,  Hagclhans,  is  one  of  the 
best  that  the  author  h.as  ever  imagined.  The  other 
secondary  characters  are  most  of  them  well  drawn. 
Vreneli,  who  acted  as  sweetheart  in  the  Farm-servant, 
is  presented  as  wife  in  the  Farmer,  and  her  good  quali 
ties  are  brought  out  to  the  greatest  advantage  during 
Uli’s  illness.  Elisi  serves  as  a  good  caricature  of  the  rich 
peasant’s  daughter,  most  of  her  characteristic  features, 
however,  being  really  copied  from  life,  from  the  rustic 
beauties  of  the  Swiss  country  fairs,  who  in  uneducated 
vanity  and  peasantish  snobbishness  wear  heavy  rings 
over  their  clumsy  gloves,  and  go  haymaking  with  para¬ 
sols  in  their  hands.  Elisi’s  father,  Vreneli’s  stcpfiither, 
and  Uli’s  master,  is  Joggeli,  the  very  reverse  of  Johannes, 
his  first  master,  but  a  splendid  type  of  the  unprincipled 
Swiss  peasant,  as  Johannes  was  of  the  good. 

GotthclPs  writings  are  too  numerous  for  us  to  refer 
to  all  of  them  -,  there  are  a  number  of  short  tales,  many 
of  which  are  admirable  specimens  of  what  is  generally 
understood  as  village  talcs — talcs  taken  from  village  life, 
and  as  they  might  happen  every  day  in  a  Swiss  village. 
In  these  we  must  not  look  for  anything  striking  or 
startling,  but  simply  for  fiiithful  delineations  of  Swiss 
country  life  in  all  its  varied  occupations.  We  see  the 
people  from  all  points  of  view,  in  happiness  and  mis¬ 
fortune,  in  wealth  and  poverty,  and  almost  in  every  rank, 
position,  and  duty  that  we  can  imagine.  We  see  the 
clergyman  labouring  for  his  parish,  and  preaching  and 
practising  amongst  them  ;  we  see  the  schoolmaster  toiling 
in  his  school  ;  we  sec  in  Anne  Babi  lonvdger  the  honest 
country  physician  sacrificing  his  ease  to  the  welfare  of 
his  fellow-men  ;  we  see  the  farmers  and  their  wives,  rich 
peasants  and  inmates  of  the  poor  asylum  of  LUtzelfliih 
— every  Swiss  character  in  its  varied  vocation  acts  its 
part  in  Bitzius’s  show.  Sometimes  he  gives  way  to 
gloomy  sentiments  -,  the  GelJstag  {^Bankruptcy)  and  the 
Sehuldenhauer  [the  Peasant  in  Debt)  are  specimens  of  this 
style.  At  other  times  he  gives  us  beautiful  descriptions 
of  noble  characters  among  the  humblest  classes  ;  such  are 
K'ithi,  the  Grandmother,  and  Erdbeeri  Mareili  {Strawberry 
Mary).  Again  he  directs  his  pen  against  the  communist 
theories  making  their  way  into  Switzerland  across  the 
French  frontier.  Whatever  character  we  take  up  is 
natural  in  all  its  doings  and  thinkings,  and  national 
Swiss  from  top  to  bottom.  The  intercbt  thus  excited  is 
enhanced  by  the  praiseworthy  and  benevolent  tendency 
that  pervades  the  writings,  and  which  makes  us  excuse 
faults  that  moreover  in  a  translation  we  may  easily  re¬ 
move,  as  we  must  remove  thousands  of  native  Swiss 
c.xpressions. 

That  Gotthelf  in  his  writings  really  did  touch  a  cord 
of  the  German  heart  is  proved  by  the  numbers  of 
authors  still  endeavouring  to  imitate  him,  and  the  immense 
popularity  they  enjoy.  Few  readers  desirous  of  be¬ 
coming  acquainted  with  life  in  the  Alpine  country,  and 
caring  for  the  objects  pursued  by  the  honest  Swiss 
parson,  will  lay  aside  his  books  ungratified  or  dis¬ 
appointed. 
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OUT  OF  THE  RUNNING:  A  SKETCH. 


4MONG  those  who  grcctcJ  me  most  kindly  on  my 
arrival  at  Kingsholm  one  lovely  September  evening 
was  the  lady  commonly  called  in  our  circle  “  la  dame 
lllanche.” 

She  and  I  had  been  rather  more  than  ordinary 
acquaintances  for  some  years,  for  it  had  so  chanced  that 
I  was  with  her  at  the  time  of  the  sudden  illness  and 
death  of  one  of  her  children,  and  those  two  hours  of 
anxiety  and  watching  had  done  what  the  frequent  meet¬ 
ings  of  everyday  life  could  never  have  effected,  and  made 
a  friendship  which,  however,  was  neither  intimate  nor 
demonstrative.  At  the  death  of  her  husband  she  had 
withdrawn  entirely  from  general  society,  and  I  had  only 
seen  her  once  in  the  fifteen  months  which  had  elapsed 
since  her  widowhood  before  we  clasped  hands  in  the 
drawing-room  at  Kingsholm. 

She  was  a  pretty  woman  of  the  colourless  type,  with 
hair  like  silkworm’s  silk  without  its  gloss,  and  delicate 
features  so  correctly  formed  as  to  be  without  any  charac¬ 
teristic  to  help  the  observer  to  a  guess  at  her  temper  or 
disposition.  When  her  face  wore  any  expression  it  was 
so  transient,  so  vague,  so  ill-defined  a  one — the  reflection 
of  the  shadnv  of  a  thought,  for  it  seemed  nothing  more — 
that  it  was  impossible  to  tell  what  it  meant.  There 
were  only  a  few  who  ever  tried  to  do  so,  and  they  soon 
grew  tired  of  the  uninteresting  study,  and  I  too  had 
long  since  given  up  trying  to  guess  at  her  feelings  by 
her  face. 

But  I  was  curious  now  to  see  what  change  there 
was  in  her — a  woman  beginning  life  again,  as  it  were, 
without  her  husband — and  resumed  my  study  of  her 
placid  face  whenever  opportunity  offered.  I  had  per¬ 
ceived  at  once  that  she  had  improved  in  appearance  since 
I  saw  her  last.  Her  hair  was  arranged  in  the  most 
fashionable  manner  (and  the  manner  became  her  well), 
and  her  dress,  which  used  to  be  dingy  and  unsuited  to 
her  style  of  beauty,  was  now  carefully  chosen,  and  cal¬ 
culated  to  “  set  her  off”  to  the  best  advantage.  But 
beyond  these  things  (which  might,  I  thought,  be  the 
work  of  a  new  and  enlightened  lady’s-maid)  I  saw  no 
change  in  her  until  one  wet  Friday  afternoon  I  awoke  to 
the  fact  that  she  had  been  smiling  more  frequently  than 
usual  since  Thursday  evening,  on  which  day  there  had 
been  a  fresh  arrival  of  visitors.  Such  a  smile  hers  was, 
too ! — no  more  perceptible  or  longer-enduring  than  is 
the  faint  shiver  the  summer  breeze  makes  on  the  surface 
of  a  quiet  lake  !  But  such  as  the  smile  was,  I  had  seen 
it,  perhaps,  twice  in  an  hour  on  this  Friday.  It  flashed 
through  my  brain  at  once  that  she  was  in  love,  and  that 
the  object  was  among  our  recent  arrivals,  and,  as  is 
becoming  in  a  woman,  I  was  excited  by  the  idea,  and 
felt  a  deeper  interest  than  ever  in  the  “  dame  Blanche,” 
as  well  as  an  eager  curiosity  as  to  what  manner  of  man 
the  loved  one  was.  Surrounded  as  I  was  by  friends  and 
acquaintances,  and  joining  as  I  did  in  all  their  amuse¬ 
ments  in  and  out  of  the  house,  I  had  not  leisure  to  de¬ 
vote  to  the  observation  of  the  single  men  among  us  with 


a  view  to  finding  out  whether  any  one  of  them  showed 
a  predilection  for  the  society  of  my  quiet  little  friend. 
Therefore  I  was  ignorant  of  the  name  of  the  awakencr 
of  those  unwonted  smiles  when  I  sat  down  by  her  on 
Saturday  evening,  and  joined  in  the  conversation  she  was 
having  with  Vert-Royal.  They  were  talking  over  the 
events  that  had  happened  among  us  during  the  time  she 
had  been  out  of  our  world  (she  had  been  abroad,  for  the 
most  part,  she  told  me,  during  her  time  of  mourning),  and 
when  my  brother-in-law  was  called  away  to  another  part 
of  the  room  he  left  us  still  talking  of  the  same  things,  and 
as  our  talk  grew  grave,  and  we  discussed  the  happy  fate 
of  some,  the  shipwrecked  hopes  of  others,  we  had 
known,  I  saw  a  troubled  look  come  on  her  face,  and 
then  subside  again,  and  leave  it  calm.  , 

She  had  been  playing  incessantly  with  one  of  her 
lings,  slipping  it  over  the  dimpled  joint  and  up  to  the 
tapering  tip  of  the  third  finger  of  her  right  hand,  and 
back  again,  and  presently,  after  a  short  silence  between 
us,  she  drew  it  otf  and  gave  it  to  me  to  look  at,  and 
then  with  a  faint  blush  began  all  suddenly  to  tell  me  her 
little  love  story,  in  a  voice  of  monotonous  sweetness  : — 

“  My  mother  gave  it  me  long  years  ago,  when  first  I 
was  promoted  from  the  gloom  (for  then  I  thought  it  so) 
of  schoolroom  life  into  the  bright  existence  of  the  world 
in  which  she  moved,  a  queen.  And  one  who  thought  him¬ 
self  to  be  a  poet,  and  me  as  fair  as  Surrey’s  Geraldine, 
wrote  me  some  lines  upon  the  little  ring,  in  which  he 
said  that  ‘  as  the  pearl  in  the  ring’s  midst  was  set,  with 
little  diamonds  encircling  it,  even  so  was  I  encompassed 
by  bright  hopes.’  The  poet  pleased  me,  and  the  fancy 
too — the  first  but  for  a  time,  the  last  for  always  ;  and 
when  I  really  loved,  the  diamonds  had  never  flashed  so 
brightly  to  my  eyes  as  then  they  gleamed,  giving  a 
warmer  look  to  the  pale  pearl  they  circled.  He  I 
loved  never  beheld  the  pearl  shine  in  the  light  of  my 
own  home  ;  we  only  met  at  dance,  or  feast,  or  fete,  and 
always  in  a  crowd.  And  yet  I  never  sighed  for  quiet 
scenes  wherein  we  two  might  meet,  for  I  was  young, 
my  hopes  were  diamonds,  and  he  was  here  !  I  never 
wished  for  warmer  words  than  those  he  murmured  in 
my  ear,  night  after  night,  during  the  waltzes  that  I 
granted  him,  whenever  we  met,  longing  for  the  power 
to  grant  him  every  one.  I  was  content  to  read  the  love 
he  never  sought  to  hide  from  any  gaze  beam  from  his 
eyes — to  feel  the  lingering  pressure  of  his  hand — to  hear 
ny  name,  without  its  courtly  prefix,  fall  in  a  soft  whisper 
from  his  lips. 

“  But  ha  who  afterwards  became  my  husband  pro¬ 
posed  for  me  at  the  close  of  my  first  season.  On  the 
day  when  he  was  to  receive  his  answer  my  mother  took 
me  for  a  long  drive  into  the  country.  Coming  back  we 
met  the  reigning  sovereign  of  my  thoughts,  who  bowed, 
with  a  questioning  wonder  in  his  eyes,  at  sight  of  my 
wan  smile. 

“  My  mother  said,  as  reading  confirmation  in  that 
smile  of  some  suspicion  latent  in  her  mind,  ‘  There  goes 
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one  who,  blessed  with  rank  and  wealth,  has  lowered  the 
first  into  a  mere  name,  and  spends  the  last  on  worthless 
company.  Such  as  he  shall  never  cross  my  threshold.’ 

“  Thus  began,  thus  ended,  ‘  love’s  young  dream’  for 
him  and  me.  There  were  no  letters  to  be  burnt,  no 
vows  to  be  forsworn,  no  broken  promises,  no  thoughts 
of  lonely  interviews  to  vex  with  their  remembered 
sweetness,  no  gifts  to  be  sent  back  by  me  with  sighs 
and  tears,  to  be  received  by  him  with  bitterness.  Only, 
my  youth  died  then,  without  the  cries  attendant  on  such 
sudden  early  death.” 

She  paused  here  for  a  moment,  and  then  said — 

“  My  mother  was  no  doubt  quite  right ;  there  lucre 
stories  about  him  more  or  less  true.” 

She  coloured  ever  so  faintly,  took  the  ring  from  me, 
and  as  she  turned  it  round  upon  her  finger  she  recurred 
to  the  fiincy  of  her  friend  the  poet,  and  made  the  little 
trinket  illustrate  the  last  part  of  her  story. 

“  The  diamonds  have  dropped  out,  all  save  one, 
pushed  by  the  weight  of  larger  rings,  perhaps,  from 
their  frail  setting,  and  the  poor  pale  pearl,  bruised  by 
the  rudeness  of  the  world,  is  not  so  smooth  and  fair  as 
it  was  once.  So  I  have  lost  my  once  bright  hopes,  my 
early  love,  my  children  one  by  one,  and  have  become 
but  the  dim  shadow  of  my  younger  self.  But  as  the 
pearl  has  yet  one  diamond  left  to  flash  its  brightness 
near  it,  so  my  life  is  brightened  by  one  hope.” 

As  she  slowly  spoke  these  last  words  she  raised  her 
eyes  from  the  ring,  and  mine,  following  the  direction  of 
their  gaze,  read  before  she  did  the  first  chapter  of  the 
sequel  to  her  story. 

And  this  is  what  I  saw.  At  the  end  of  the  room  stood 
the  grand  piano,  and  I  saw  Vert-Royal’s  handsome  face 
bending  over  his  wife’s  fair  head  in  consultation  about  a 
song  he  held  in  his  hand  ;  and  leaning  in  the  angle  of 
the  piano,  and  evidently  interested  in  the  consultation, 
was  the  “  dame  Blanche’s”  one  hope — the  reigning 
sovereign  of  her  thoughts. 

He  was  not,  of  course,  a  young  man  now,  for  she 
who  loved  him  had  been  many  years  a  wife,  and  he  was 
considerably  older  than  she  was.  Her  figure  was  good, 
and  still  slim  and  young-looking,  and  had  it  not  been  that 
his  somewhat  scanty  hair  was  plentifully  streaked  with 
grey  he  would  not  have  looked  a  day  older  than  most 
men  ten  years  his  junior.  The  long,  fair,  aquiline- 
featured  face  was  not  handsome,  and  had  not  always  a 
pleasant  expression  ;  but  I  knew  him  not  in  his  youth, 
so  it  is  possible  that  this  occasional  look  may  have  been 
the  acquisition  of  later,  and  less  happy,  life.  I  admired 
him  for  a  certain  dignity  of  bearing  that  distinguished 
him — a  dignity  as  far  removed  from  arrogance,  or  the 
studied  indifference  to  all  things  around  them  affected 
by  some  men,  as  the  faultless  style  of  his  dress  was  re¬ 
moved  from  exaggerated  fashion  or  unbecoming  Juve¬ 
nility — and  I  liked  him  for  the  sake  of  his  amusing  con¬ 
versation,  and  the  kindly  courtesy  of  his  manner.  I 
had  nothing  to  find  fault  with  in  the  hero  of  my  friend’s 
love  story,  and  I  smiled  an  answer  to  her  questioning 
look  as  my  eyes  met  hers  when  Vert-Royal  began  his 
song.  She  was  pleased  and  satisfied,  settled  herself  in 
the  corner  of  the  sofa,  and  addressed  herself  to  the 
doing  of  broderie  Anglaise  while  the  music  went  on. 


But  I,  as  I  have  said,  read  far  into  the  first  chapter  of 
the  second  part  of  her  love  story  before  the  song  was 
ended. 

I  was  listening  with  all  my  soul  to  Vert-Royal’s  first 
notes  when  I  heard  the  faint  rustling  of  a  dress  not  f\r 
from  me,  and  looking  round  I  saw  that  Madame  di 
Sorrento  had  stolen  in  from  the  other  drawing-room,, 
and  was  standing,  leaning  her  two  hands  on  the  top  of  a; 
prie-Dicu  chair,  absorbed,  as  I  had  been,  in  listening  tO' 
the  music.  I  gave  a  momentary  attention  to  her  appear¬ 
ance,  thinking  how  picturesque  she  looked,  and  them 
my  eyes  went  back  to  the  piano  and  the  trio  there — 
Vert-Royal  getting  a  little  excited  over  his  song — his. 
wife’s  face  flushed  with  pleasure  at  her  husband’s  success,, 
and  with  the  anxiety  of  playing  the  accompaniment — 
and  the  “  dame  Blanche’s  ”  hero  in  the  same  attitude,, 
one  arm  on  the  flap  of  the  piano,  and  his  hands  resting 
one  on  the  other.  He  had  slightly  turned  his  head 
since  I  looked  last,  so  that  the  light  of  the  chandelier 
was  now  shining  full  on  his  face,  which  wore  an  expres¬ 
sion  that  set  me  wondering  ;  for  I,  being  merely  a  casual 
acquaintance,  was  accustomed  to  see  its  habitual  haughti¬ 
ness  only  occasionally  softened  by  a  gleam  of  kindly 
feeling,  or  brightened  now  and  then  by  a  look  which, 
in  a  less  well-bred  man  might  have  been  called  an  im¬ 
pertinent  one,  and  had  never  imagined  it  capable  of  ex¬ 
pressing  what  I  now  saw  there.  1  looked  and  wondered,, 
and  then  my  heart  sank,  for  it  was  evidently  not  my 
friend  who  had  awakened  the  feeling  whose  expressioiii 
’  had  glorified  his  face  thus.  His  eyes  were  unmistakably 
bent  upon  the  picturesque  lady  I  have  alluded  to. 

She  was  about  seven  or  eight  and  twenty  years  of 
age,  in  the  full  glory  of  her  womanhood,  and  attractive* 
(so  it  seemed  to  me)  in  every  way  to  a  man  of  the  hero’s 
age  and  temperament.  Married,  almost  from  her  con¬ 
vent,  before  she  was  nineteen,  she  was  doomed  to  pass 
her  time  in  close  attendance  on  the  invalid  to  whom  shc' 
had  been  given,  and  it  was  not  until  she  was  twenty-five 
that  her  freedom  came,  and  she  could  enjoy  the  pleasures 
and  wonders  of  life.  This  last  summer  she  had  paid 
her  first  visit  to  her  mother’s  country,  and  I  learneff 
afterwards  that  my  “  dame  Blanche’s”  hero  had  been 
incessantly  by  her  side  since  their  acquaintance  began.. 
She  was  not  beautiful,  but  glowing  eyes,  a  face  that 
quivered  with  emotion,  a  smile  that  flashed  over  the- 
habitual  seriousness  of  her  dark  countenance,  like  sudden 
sunlight,  are  better  gifts  than  a  statuesque  beauty  of 
feature  that  tells  nothing.  And  the  full  soft  tones  that- 
utter  quick  exclamations  of  admiration  or  sympathy  make 
more  heart-stirring  music  than  the  silvery  sweetness  of 
the  voice  of  a  colder  nature. 

It  was  a  pretty  tableau  that  the  close  of  Vert- Royal’s, 
song  broke  up.  At  one  end  of  the  room  was  the  dark 
lady,  with  her  hands  clasped  on  the  back  of  the  tall 
prie-Dicu  chair,  a  flush  on  her  cheek,  and  a  glow  in  her 
eyes,  produced,  perhaps,  by  the  music,  or  by  a  gaze  of 
which  she  could  not  but  be  conscious,  her  handsome- 
head  with  its  coronet  of  black  hair  thrown  out  in  relief 
by  the  white  marble  mantelpiece  behind  her ;  at  the 
other  end  of  the  room  stood  her  lover  in  the  full  glare 
of  the  chandelier,  easy,  graceful,  self-possessed  in  atti¬ 
tude,  but  with  the  look  I  have  alluded  to  on  his  face. 
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Scattered  about  the  space  between  them  were  groups  ot 
people,  who  had  ceased  their  talk  while  the  song  went 
on  ;  and  on  one  side  of  the  room,  and  rather  in  the 
shade,  was  “  la  dame  Blanche,”  wrapped  in  a  white  lace 
shawl,  curled  up  in  a  coiner  of  the  sofa,  looking  down 
at  her  work,  calm  and  contented,  with  a  pale,  lovely, 
and  utterly  expressionless  face. 

Alas  !  la  dame  Blanche  was  completely  out  of  the 
running  as  she  sat  there  calmly  doing  broderie  Anglaise, 
with  nothing  in  her  eyes  or  aspect  to  show  that  she  was 
warmed  by  the  love  that  shone  upon  her  long  ago,  while 
henival  thrilled  to  the  singer’s  voice,  and  her  hero’s  face 
was  softened  and  glorified  and  rejuvenated  by  the  light 
and  warmth  of  a  newly-risen  hope. 

*  *  #  *  « 

She  did  not  know  that  any  one  else  had  entered  for 
the  race,  so  how  could  she  have  any  idea  that  she  was 
being  beaten  ?  And  I  had  not  the  heart  to  tell  her  that 
she  was  not  even  placed  when  she  said  to  me,  as  she 
watched  me  finish  dressing  for  dinner  on  Sunday 
evening — 

“  He  sat  by  me  for  an  hour  to-day  at  afternoon  tea. 
How  pleasantly  he  talks  !” 

“  Yes,  he  is  very  agreeable,”  I  said.  “Hid  he  say 
anj thing  especially  pleasant?” 

“  Nothing  of  the  kind  your  tone  of  voice  insinuates,” 
she  said,  with  that  flickering  smile  I  have  tried  to 
describe.  “  He  only  talked  about  his  niece’s  courtship 
and  marriage,  and  his  nephew’s  engagement — a  most 
romantic  affair.” 

Poor  little  woman  !  The  only  talk  of  love  she  heard 
from  him  was  when  he  told  the  love-story  of  some  one 
else. 

That  night  there  could  be  no  mistake  about  where 
his  heart  was.  He  made  his  admiration  no  more  of  a 
secret  now  than  ho  did  in  the  young  days  when — as 
she  told  me  herself — he  never  sought  to  hide  from 
any  gaze  his  love  for  la  dame  Blanche.”  He  waited 
upon  my  friend’s  rival  with  all  the  assiduity  and  none  ot 
the  shyness  of  a  young  lover ;  his  voice,  w'hcn  he  asked 
her  the  simplest  question,  had  in  its  tones  the  earnest¬ 
ness  of  a  lover’s  pleading ;  and  his  eyes  were  full  of 
love,  and  lit  with  the  ardour  of  an  autumn  passion — a 
passion  sweeter  than  the  feeling,  often  only  half  under¬ 
stood,  that  we  thrilled  to  in  the  glad  spring-time  of  our 
life.  Then  so  many  bright  things  strewed  our  pathway 
that  our  love  seemed  but  the  most  dazzling  of  our  many 
treasures — only  a  part  of  our  youthful  happiness.  But 
in  the  autumn  of  our  days  a  newly-born  love  is  the  only 
jewel  in  our  treasure-house — a  fresh-growing  flower 
woven  into  the  withered  wreath  of  our  youthful  hopes  ; 
it  is  our  happiness,  not  only  part  of  it.  It  seems  to 
thrust  the  haunting  past  away — to  stay  th.e  steps  of  the 
advancing  future — to  gladden  the  present  with  its  warm 
crimson  sunlight.  We  revel  in  the  warmth  of  the 
autumn  sun  that  sets  so  early,  while  we  may  -,  we  do 
not  look  into  the  coming  years,  and  make  plans,  as  the 
happy  young  folks  do.  Our  hopes  are  limited  to  the 
next  time  we  shall  clasp  hands  with  the  one  we  love, 
and  when  that  moment  comes  it  seems  the  fulness  of 
contentment.  Thus,  I  felt,  it  must  be  with  him,  and 
though  my  heart  was  sad  for  my  fiicnd,  I  could  not 


withhold  my  sympathy  from  the  man  she  loved  so  hope¬ 
lessly.  I  do  not  exactly  know  how  or  when  she  found 
out  that  her  love  was  hopeless.  I  was  standing  talking 
to  him  late  in  the  evening  when  I  learnt  that  she  knew 
the  cruel  fact. 

“  Have  you  heard,”  she  said,  coming  up  to  where  we 
stood — “  have  you  heard  how  I  lost  my  ring  ?” 

“  No,”  I  said  ;  “  have  you  lost  it  ?  I  am  sorry - ’” 

“  I  had  been  playing  with  it  as  usual,  slipping  it  up 
and  down  on  my  finger,  and  I  let  it  drop  on  my  lap  an.l 
forgot  it.  I  missed  it  just  after  you  all  went  by  to  sing 
that  thing  from  the  ‘  Stabat  Mater.’  But  here  it  is,  you 
see  ;  he”  (naming  my  companion)  “  found  it  clinging  oa 
the  lace  of  Madame  di  Sorrento’s  dress.  I  am  jglad  to 
have  it  again,  but  its  last  diamond  is  gone.” 

“  That  will  probably  be  found  to-morrow,”  he  said. 

“  I  think  not,”  she  said,  looking  slowly  up  into  his 
face — “  I  think  not — it  was  so  small.” 

I  knew  what  that  last  diamond  had  been  to  her,  and 
I  knew  that  in  confessing  to  its  loss  slje  was  confessing 
that  she  had  giv^n  up  her  last  hope.  There  was  a 
wistful  look  in  her  eyes  as  she  met  the  pitying  glance 
of  mine.  She  drew  me  aside,  and  said  quietly  and 
firmly — 

“  I  want  to  speak  to  him  alone — away  from  these 
people.  Ask  him  to  come  up  into  the  schoolroom 
now.” 

I  expostulated,  but  quite  in  Vain,  for  she  kept  reite¬ 
rating  with  quiet  firmness,  “  I  want  to  speak  to  him 
alone.”  There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  comply  -with 
her  request,  so,  trembling  the  while  for  the  dignity  of 
woman,  which  I  feared  she  would  lower  by  seeking 
this  interview,  I  went  back  to  where  he  stood  looking 
towards  the  singers  at  the  piano,  and  made  known  hei 
wishes  as  gently  as  I  could.  Had  I  been  less  interested 
I  should  have  laughed  at  the  expression  of  his  face  ;  he 
looked  troubled  for  a  moment,  as  if  he  had  been  pro¬ 
posed  to,  and  was  trying  to  arrange  a  decided  but  polite 
form  of  refusal,  and  then  his  haughty  face  settled  into 
its  coldest  look. 

“  I  should  refuse  to  go,”  he  said  with  freezing  frank¬ 
ness,  “  could  I  do  so  without  appearing  lude.  If  you 
know — as  I  presume  you  do — the  foolish  story  of  long 
ago,  you  must  see  that  I  cannot  be  expected  to  like  the 
idea  of  this  interview.  But  I  would  not  on  any  account 
seem  to  be  discourteous  to  Lady  Blanche.  Will  you 
lead  the  way  ?” 

I  hesitated,  and  he  said  with  some  bitterness  of  tone 
and  impatience  of  manner — 

“  Pardon  me  if  I  beg  you  to  come  with  me.  I  do  not 
just  now  wish  to  incur  the  charge  of  carrying  on  two 
flirtations  at  once.  I  have  borne  that  charge  and  a  great 
many  others  pretty  nearly  all  through  my  life,  and  have 
cared  nothing  for  what  was  said,  but  now  a  whisper  of 
a  lonely  interview  with  an  old  love  might  destroy  my 
last  chance  of  happiness,  and  might  have  power  to  wound 
another.” 

I  huriied  out  of  the  room,  and  upstairs,  impatient  of 
this  man-of-the-world  caution,  as  I  called  it,  angrily  in 
my  heart.  He  followed  slowly,  but  when  we  came  near 
the  schoolroom  (so  called  from  tradition — it  was  rather 
a  second  drawing-room)  he  passed  me,  and  went  in. 
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leaving  the  door  as  he  had  found  it,  wide  open.  I  sat 
down  on  the  window-seat  in  the  passage,  looking  at  the 
picture  the  two  made,  with  the  doorway  for  a  frame. 

He  stood  cold  and  haughty,  with  a  sort  of  determined- 
r.ot-to-speak-first  look  on  his  face,  at  one  end  of  the 
table,  while  she  stood  at  the  other  in  the  full  blaze  of 
the  lamp.  There  was  a  short  and  uncomfortable  silence, 
daring  which  I  observed  that  his  twelve  years  of  senio¬ 
rity  had  apparently  slipped  from  him,  and  laid  their 
burden  upon  her,  so  aged,  and  wan,  and  desolate  did 
she  look.  At  last  she  glanced  up  at  him,  with  her 
flickering  smile  on  her  while  face. 

“  Please  sit  down,”  she  said  ;  “  I  always  feel  over¬ 
powered  and  silenced  when  people  stand  to  talk  to 
me.” 

He  did  as  she  requested,  and  I  was  pleased  to  see  (he 
faced  me  as  he  sat  on  the  sofa,  while  she  was  only  seen 
in  profile)  that  the  defiant  look  had  gone  from  his  face. 
I  suppose  he  could  not  withstand  that  smile,  and  those 
wistful  eyes. 

“  You  must  have  thought  it  strange  that  I  could  send 
for  you  so,”  she  said,  “  and  I  suppose  it  was  a  strange 
thing  to  do  ;  but  I  did  not  know  how  otherwise  to  find 
out  something  I  do  so  want  to  know,  and  I  hope — I  do 
hope — that  you  will  not  mind  telling  me  the  exact  truth. 
You  used  to  tell  me,  years  ago,  you  know,  when  we 
met  at  dances,  and  fe/es,  and  so  on,  that  you  had  been 
waiting  about  the  entrances  to  catch  the  first  glimpse  of 
me — that  you  only  cared  to  dance  with  me — that  you 
only  came  to  meet  me — that  you  were  guilty  (so  you 
called  it)  of  scheming  to  get  asked  to  houses  where  I 
visited.  You  see  I  remember  it  well ;  women  do  re¬ 
member  those  things.” 

“  And  so  do  I  remember  it,”  he  said  gently  ;  “and 
I  remember,  too,  that  I  meant  what  I  said.” 

“  Ah,”  she  said,  with  a  sound  like  a  sob,  “  flat  is 
what  I  wanted  to  know  1  Oh,  how  glad  I  am  that  you 
answered  the  question  before  I  asked  it !” 

There  was  a  slight  pause,  during  which  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  his  face  made  me  quite  forgive  the  ill-timed 
cautiousness  that  had  made  me  angry  with  him.  Then 
she  continued  speaking  as  calmly  as  usual,  “You  see,  I 
could  not  bear  to  think  that  you,  about  whom  I  had 
thought  so  much,  and  who  had  been  a  sort  of  hero  to 
me  in  the  old  days,  had  been  only  like  the  men  I  am 
told  exist  in  the  world,  who  pretend  to  love  a  girl  for 
the  mere  pleasure  of  pretending,  as  it  seems  to  me. 
Above  all,  I  could  not  bear  to  think  that  the  words  I 
remembered  so  well  through  all  these  years  were  false, 
or  at  best  only  expressed  the  feeling  of  a  moment ;  for 
they  sounded  so  true  when  you  said  them.  I  wanted  to 
be  sure — quite  sure — of  your  truth  -,  and  now  I  am 
satisfied.” 

“  You  may  be  satisfied,”  he  said  earnestly  ;  “  I  was 
sincere  then  if  ever  I  was  sincere  in  my  life.  My  love 
and  youth  must,  together,  be  my  excuse  for  trying  to 
win  your  heart  in  the  face  of  your  mother’s  notorious 
dislike  to  me  ;  but  I  tried  to  win  it,  not  for  amusement, 
'but  because  I  wanted  it,  Blanche.  You  possibly  blamed 
me — some  to  whom  my  love  was  no  secret  did  so — for 


making  no  sign  when  I  first  heard  of  your  engagement. 
But  this  was  how  I  was  situated.  I  danced  with  you 
rather  more  frequently  than  usual  the  night  before  I  left 
town  to  go  down  to  my  brother’s  wedding,  if  I  remember 
rightly.  When  I  came  back  in  two  or  three  days’  time, 
I  heard  of  your  engagement,  and  the  next  day  saw  in 
the  paper  the  announcement  of  your  approaching  mar¬ 
riage.  I  had  talked  to  you,  danced  with  you,  sat  by 
you,  devoted  myself  continually  to  you  for  months,  but 
I  had  not  heard  a  whisper  of  the  chance  of  such  an 
event ;  and  I  had  not  seen  any  signs  of  disturbance — 
such  as  the  urging  of  an  unwelcome  suit  would  be  likely 
to  produce — in  your  face  or  manner.  And  now,  when 
I  watched  you  listening  to  your  future  husband,  I  failed 
to  see  that  his  attentions  were  unacceptable.  I  dare  not 
say  to  you  now  that  a  glance  or  sign  of  distress  would 
have  made  me  fight  for  you.  Men  are  but  cowards 
when  they  have  to  struggle  against  family  influence  in 
order  to  win  a  wnfe,  and  I  had  nothing  over  and  above 
what  your  husband  had  to  offer,  save  my  bad  reputation, 
and  a  belief  in  your  preference  for  me.  But  it  was  a 
belief  for  which  I  could  give  no  acceptable  reason ;  I 
had  never  seen  a  sign  that  assured  me  of  your  prefer¬ 
ence,  and  so  I  let  you  go.” 

There  was  something  like  regret  in  the  tone  of  his 
voice  as  he  said  those  last  six  words,  and  when  he  spoke 
again  it  was  hurriedly,  as  if  he  wished  to  make  an  end 
of  the  sad  subject. 

“  And  in  time  I  got  to  think  of  you  as  the  happy 
wife  of  a  better  man  than  I  was.  I  saw  you  but  seldom, 
we  hardly  exchanged  a  word  when  wc  met,  and  I  never 
guessed,  never  imagined  for  one  moment,  that  you  still 
— that  you  ever  thought  of  old  times,  until  just  now 
W'hen  I  brought  you  back  the  ring  you  had  lost.” 

“  You  found  it  out  then  ?”  she  asked. 

“  Yes ;  for  the  first  time  since  wc  last  danced  to¬ 
gether  I  saw  a  look  in  your  face  that  told  me  something.” 

“  And  then  it  was  too  late — too  late  !” 

At  that  little  plaintive  cry  he  suddenly  stretched 
out  his  hands,  and  took  hers  between  them,  holding 
them  in  his  clasp  as  he  got  up  from  the  sofa. 

He  did  not  speak,  for  what  was  there  to  say  ?  He 
did  not  look  into  her  face,  for  what  was  the  use  of 
reading  the  sad  story  written  there,  now  that  it  was  too 
late  ? 

He  only  bowled  his  head  before  the  remembrance 
of  his  first  love,  and  pressed  one  long  kiss  on  the  little 
white  hands  he  held,  and  then  he  let  them  fall  from  his 
clasp,  and  w’ent  slowly  away  from  the  cool  and  quiet 
room,  along  the  dark  passage,  and  down  the  dim  stair¬ 
case,  into  the  w'armth  and  light  below.  And  the  woman 
he  had  left  stood  in  the  solitude  of  that  quiet  room, 
still  and  tearless,  listening  to  his  retreating  footsteps, 
and  looking  down  on  the  hands  on  which  had  fallen  the 
first  kiss  she  had  ever  received  from  the  man  she  loved. 
That  first  and  last  kiss  was  the  death-blow  of  the 
treacherous  hope  that  had  misled  her,  and  she  was  sad, 
for  she  had  loved  the  traitor.  And  what  w'as  there  left 
in  life  to  give  light  and  warmth  to  her  loveliness  now 
that  hope  was  dead  ? 
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CLAREMONT. 

“In  Clareraont’a  bonnds  waa  Pleasure  seen 
To  dwell  with  Love  in  alloys  Rreen ; 

And  Hopt'  and  Joy  in  the  rosy  bow’r, 
lltjoiccd  tUrougb  many  a  noontide  Lour.” 


The  marriage  of  the  Princess  Louise  with  the  Mar¬ 
quis  of  Lome  cannot  fail  to  create  an  addition  to 
that  interest  already  attached  to  Claremont  House,  not 
merely  on  account  of  its  selection  as  a  residence  for  the 
young  couple,  but  more  particularly  because  many  of  its 
associations  resemble  those  connected  with  the  recent 
royal  nuptials.  It  is  not  to  be,  however,  expected  that 
there  are  now  living  amongst  us  more  than  a  few  who 
remember  when  Claremont  first  became  the  abode  of 
royalty,  otherwise  we  might  hear,  more  enthusiastically 
expressed  than  it  is  possible  to  pen,  how  similar,  as  re¬ 
gards  affection,  cultivation,  and  piety,  the  marriage  of 
1816  was  to  that  just  recorded. 

It  would  be  very  pleasant  to  hear  the  story-teller 
dwelling  on  the  points  of  resemblance  ;  and,  moreover, 
very  discomforting  to  the  cynical  listener  who  doubts 
the  existence  of  sentiment  in  high  places.  We  should 
learn  much  concerning  the  great  amiability  of  Clare¬ 
mont’s  first  august  mistress,  her  elegance  and  high  intel¬ 
ligence,  the  fair  blooming  beauty  of  her  complexion,  the 
womanly  tenderness  expressed  in  her  large  sympathetic 
blue  eyes,  and  the  distinguishing  grace  and  dignity  yet 
simplicity  of  her  manner.  Nor  would  the  narrator  be 
less  eager  to  tell  how  affectionately  she  was  esteemed  by 
the  nation  for  her  anxious  benevolence,  and  the  tact, 
delicacy,  and  promptitude  she  exercised  in  her  missions 
of  charity.  It  would  be  a  theme,  too,  very  grateful  to 
his  heart,  the  advent  of  her  royal  lover  ;  how  their  at¬ 
tachment  arose,  and  was  sealed  ere  words  were  spoken, 
or  either  dreamed  their  lives  would  be  united.  And 
then  the  great  surprise — a  joy  quickened  into  pain  lest 
courtly  influence  should  interfere  —  followed  by  the 
manly  self-abnegation  of  the  prince  in  submitting  his 
peace  and  happiness  to  her  father’s  will.  But,  as  we 
should  also  learn,  the  course  of  true  love  in  their  case  ran 
smoothly  on  to  that  bright  May  morning  when  their 
felicity  was  consummated. 

There  is  much  in  all  this  which  so  closely  corresponds 
with  what  is  known  of  the  Princess  Louise,  and  certrdn 
passages  in  her  maidenhood,  that  in  dwelling  upon  her 
marriage  you  are  instinctively  drawn  back  to  those  days 
when  the  Princess  Charlotte  and  Prince  Leopold  sought 
in  Claremont  the  rare  happiness  which  blessed  their  brief 
union.  The  lady  of  that  time,  equally  with  the  bride  of 
to-day,  married  for  love  and  that  alone.  She  possessed 
the  same  endearing  qualities,  and  received  the  same  en¬ 
thusiastic  testimony  of  the  nation’s  approval  in  her  choice, 
as  those  manifested  by,  and  that  accorded  to,  the  Princess 
l.ouise,  and  if  the  parallel  holds  good  in  the  latter’s  con¬ 
jugal  and  domestic  life,  her  future  will  vindicate  the 
rights  of  affection  over  diplomacy  to  the  advantage  of 
hitherto  sacrificed  royalty. 

Before,  however,  the  espousals  of  1816,  the  history 
of  Claremont  is  very  far  from  being  deficient  in  interest. 


though,  and  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why,  so  little 
allusion  is  made  to  its  existence  in  such  topographical 
works  as  are  accessible  to  the  public. 

It  appears  that  in  Queen  Anne’s  reign.  Sir  John  Van¬ 
brugh,  the  celebrated  architect,  bought  a  small  portion 
of  land  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Esher,  about  seventeen 
miles  from  London,  and  after  building  thereon  a  suitable 
brick  mansion,  sold  the  property  to  the  Earl  of  Clare, 
known  subsequently  as  the  Duke  of  Newcastle.  His 
lordship  added  considerably  to  the  extent  of  the  estate 
by  frequent  purchases,  and  to  the  appearance  of  the 
house  and  grounds  by  large  additions,  remodelling,  and 
altogether  making  such  improvements  vis  his  own  taste 
and  family  requirements  suggested,  and  the  result  of 
which  was,  the  demesne  grew  in  importance  and  beauty 
one  of  the  most  delightful  in  Surrey.  Clarc-mont  it 
was  then  called,  after  its  noble  owner’s  title,  and  as  such 
it  has  since  remained.  It  was  here  that  during  the 
duke’s  administration  his  colleagues  and  political  friends 
found  relaxation  from  the  cares  of  office  and  the  harass¬ 
ing  influences  of  party.  It  was  so  near,  and  j’et  so 
secluded  from  the  world  by  the  finest  of  sylvan  scenery, 
that  it  almost  seemed  buried  in  the  depths  of  the  country ; 
numerous,  therefore,  were  the  gatherings  from  town, 
more  perhaps  to  breathe  the  fresh  air  of  Claremont 
heights,  than  to  partake  of  the  princely  hospitality  that 
distinguished  his  grace’s  table. 

At  the  duke’s  death,  in  1768,  without  issue,  the 
duchess  sold  the  entire  property  to  Lord  Clive,  who 
caused  the  grounds  to  be  again  remodelled,  and  had  a 
new  mansion  built  at  a  cost,  it  is  said,  of  j^loo,ooo. 
At  his  decease  Viscount  Galway  became  the  owner, 
from  whose  hands  it  soon  passed  into  those  of  the  Earl 
of  Tyrconncl,  and  from  his  to  Mr.  Charles  Rose,  who 
sold  it  to  the  Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests,  in 
1816,  then  engaged  in  providing  a  residence  for  the 
Princess  Charlotte  and  Prince  Leopold.  After  eighteen 
months  of  happiness  spent  by  the  young  couple  at  Clarc- 
incnt,  where  the  prir.ccss  was  held  in  the  deepest  reve¬ 
rence  and  affection  by  the  aged  and  poor  of  Esher, 
whom  she  fed,  and  clothed,  and  taught,  and  entered  into 
their  joys  and  sorrows  as  only  a  true  Englishwoman  can, 
the  house  became  the  scene  of  terrible  grief,  and  for  a 
long  period  subsequently  it  retained  evidence  of  what  a 
loss  was  sustained,  nationally  as  well  as  privately,  by  her 
premature  death.  It  was  only  reopened  when  the  prince 
ascended  the  throne  of  Belgium,  and  then  only  occa¬ 
sionally,  so  sacred  was  every  spot  regarded  that  her  foot 
had  touched. 

According  to  the  Act  of  Settlement  at  the  royal 
marriage,  Claremont  remained  in  the  possession  of  King 
Leopold,  who  was  thus  in  after  years  enabled  to  offer 
it  as  a  residence  to  his  father-in-law,  Louis  Philippe, 
when  the  exiled  monarch  fled  to  our  shores  ;  but  at  tlie 
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death  of  the  Belgian  king  the  property  reverted  to  the 
Crown,  though  the  Orleans  family  until  a  very  recent 
date  were  permitted  to  make  it  their  home.  It  has 
always  been  one  of  Her  Majesty’s  favourite  retreats  ;  it 
was  especially  so  during  the  first  few  years  of  her 
marriage,  when,  with  the  Prince  Concert  and  their  little 
ones,  it  was  their  greatest  pleasure  to  forget  the  court 
and  its  surroundings  in  a  ramble  through  the  lovely 
woods  of  Claremont.  Beneath  the  umbrageous  foliage 
of  an  old  cork  tree,  standing  on  a  slope  near  the  house, 
it  was  their  frequent  practice  to  breakfast,  while  watch¬ 
ing  the  children  sporting  on  the  grass.  Thus,  though 
it  has  been  the  scene  of  many  changes,  many  of  them, 
it  is  pleasant  to  think,  were  fraught  with  happy 
associations  not  easily  forgotten  in  the  minds  of 
Englishmen. 

Entering  Claremont  from  Esher  and  reaching  the 
middle  of  the  park,  you  approach  the  house,  which 
fronts  the  east  from  a  commanding  eminence.  It  forms 
an  oblong  square,  faced  by  an  elevated  portico  of  the 
Corinthian  order,  bearing  within  the  pediment  the  arms 
and  supporters  borne  by  Lord  Clive.  The  entrance- 
hall  is  of  an  oval  form,  very  spacious,  and  richly  orna¬ 
mented  by  compartments  of  several  devices  in  low  relief, 
columns  of  scagiiola  marble,  and  a  magnificent  cast  of 
the  Warwick  vase.  On  this  floor  there  are  eight  large 
rooms  e/i  suite,  containing  highly-finished  portraits  of 
royalty,  several  cabinet  pictures  by  old  masters,  exqui¬ 
sitely  executed  figures  in  bronze  and  white  marble,  and 
in  the  drawing-room,  paintings  in  porcelain,  Indian 
cabinets,  and  a  costly  collection  of  articles  of  bijouterie, 
besides  a  profuse  store  of  carved  wood  furniture.  The 
library  is  filled  with  rare  and  judiciously  selected  works 
in  various  languages,  and  on  its  walls  hang  portraits  by 
Dawe  of  the  Princess  Charlotte  and  Prince  Leopold, 
and  also  those  of  the  princess’s  tutor  and  sub-preceptor. 
Columns  and  pilasters  of  sienna  marble  ornament  the 
great  staircase  communicating  with  the  middle  floor,  on 
which  is  the  suite  of  rooms  occupied  by  Her  Majesty 
when  at  Claremont,  and  these  again  contain  portraits 
of  different  members  and  branches  of  the  royal  fiimil;', 
executed  with  marvellous  fidelity  to  life.  In  one  of  the 
drawing-rooms  that  was  occupied  by  the  Prince  Consort 
are  beautiful  enamels,  miniatures,  and  small  whole- 
lengths  from  several  paintings  in  the  gallery,  and  the 
walls  of  the  Queen’s  sitting-room  are  adorned  by  pictures 
of  pet  and  other  animals  which  belonged  to  the  Princess 
Charlotte. 

The  grounds  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
house  have  had  their  naturally  picturesque  beauty 


enhanced  by  luxuriant  undergrowths  of  laurel,  anJ 
glades  formed  by  descending  beech  and  elm  over  the 
bends  and  slopes  that  mark  the  spot,  while  the  swell 
and  fall  of  the  land  are  covered  with  verdure  and  ever¬ 
greens,  and  studded  thickly  with  pine,  fir,  cork,  and 
cedar.  A  fair  bright  scene  it  is  of 

“  Close  PTOTOS,  and  op’ninK  fjlades  with  verdure  spread, 

Flowers  sighin;;  sweets,  ajid  shrubs  that  balsams  bleed ; 

With  pay  variety  the  prospect  crown’d. 

And  all  the  bright  horizon  smiling  round.” 

And  these,  added  to  the  beauties  of  the  spacious  lake — 
its  banks  of  rhododendrons  and  background  of  stately 
oak  and  plane,  the  drooping,  clustering  foliage  that 
gently  sweeps  the  surface  of  the  placid  water,  and  the 
deep  fringe-girt  islet  of  blossoming  trees  and  flowering 
shrubs,  present  a  charming  combination  to  the  eye  it 
would  be  difficult  to  soon  forget. 

Up  from  the  lake,  through  slowly  rising  lawns  and 
shrubberies,  marked  by  the  purple  birch,  cherry,  and 
sycamore,  and  on  a  heightened  plot  of  ground,  you  see 
the  mausoleum  of  the  young  princess — a  small  and 
exceedingly  chaste  structure,  which  she  herself  had 
designed  for  an  arbour,  the  view  therefrom  command¬ 
ing  the  most  attractive  features  of  the  park.  This  the 
prince  changed  and  completed  in  a  mausoleum  style 
befitting  the  memory  of  his  consort.  Westerly  from  the 
house,  through  an  avenue  of  beech  trees,  are  the  obser¬ 
vatory  and  conservatory ;  the  former,  a  castellated  edifice, 
rises  to  a  considerable  height,  from  whence  are  seen  the 
sylvan  and  rural  prospects  of  the  circumjacent  country 
to  great  advantage  ;  the  latter  is  also  a  lofty  building  of 
an  oblong  form,  divided  into  three  compartments,  and 
containing  in  these  fine  specimens  of  the  Magnolia  fuscata, 
Orangebius  Banksias,  and  other  plants,  and  over  one  por¬ 
tion  of  the  roof  grows  abundantly  the  Acacia  pubescens, 
which  in  the  flowering  season  becomes  conspicuously 
beautiful.  The  observatory  was  built  by  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle,  since  whose  time  vast  additions  have  been 
m  idc  to  the  original  demesne,  more  probably  to  preserve 
its  exclusive  character  than  for  any  other  purpose.  It 
now,  however,  includes  acreage  to  so  considerable  an 
extent,  that  there  is  little  or  no  danger  of  its  privacy 
being  destroyed  by  either  the  speculations  of  builders  or 
the  encroachments  of  the  curiour.  Claremont  will,  there¬ 
fore,  continue  to  be  one  of  royalty’s  favourite  retreats, 
where,  away  from  the  thraldom  of  court,  our  august  lady 
and  her  fiimily  may  enjoy  unmolested  the  sweets  of  an 
English  home,  and  thus  cement  still  closer  those  ties  of 
affection  which  the  nation  recognises,  and  loves  so  much 
to  appreciate. 


AN  APRIL  VIOLET. 

Under  the  larch  with  its  tassels  wet.  Under  the  larch,  when  the  sun  was  set. 

While  the  early  sunbeams  lingered  yet.  He  came  with  an  April  violet ; 

In  the  rosy  dawn  my  love  I  met.  Forty  years — and  I  have  it  yet. 

Out  of  life  with  its  fond  regret. 

What  have  love  and  memory  yet  ? 

Only  an  April  violet. 
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CIMAROSA  AND  “  IL  MATRIMONIO  SEGRETO.’ 


The  life  of  Dominique  Cimarosa  is  worth  consider¬ 
ing,  if  only  from  the  striking  illustration  it  affords 
of  genius  entirely  inborn  and  uninheritcd,  for  who  could 
have  ever  foreseen  that  the  child  of  the  humble  stone¬ 
mason  and  poor  washerwoman,  who  first  saw  the  light 
in  the  fair  Neapolitan  town  of  Avcrsa  on  the  17th 
of  December,  I75q,  should  become  one  of  the  brightest, 
most  fertile,  and  original  composers  that  even  Italy,  the 
cradle  of  art  and  artistes,  ever  produced  ?  But  we  may 
here,  too,  perhaps,  trace  the  effect  to  the  cause,  for  it 
was  owing  to  his  mother’s  laborious  occupation,  which 
prevented  her  from  taking  care  of  her  child  herself, 
that  he  was  sent,  at  a  very  early  age,  to  a  foundation 
school  under  the  jurisdiction  of  some  good  priests,  one 
of  whom,  who  fulfilled  the  office  of  organist  to  this 
conventual  school,  soon  took  a  very  lively  interest  in 
the  handsome,  intelligent  boy,  and  when  his  firthcr 
shortly  after  met  his  death  by  a  fall  from  the  scaffold 
where  he  was  pursuing  his  avocation,  he  took  upon  him¬ 
self  the  task  of  instructing  )’oung  Cimarosa,  then  scarcely 
seven  years  old,  in  the  elements  of  Latin  and  music. 

The  extraordinary  and  rapid  progress  made  by  his 
pupil  finally  determined  the  good  father  to  place  him  in 
the  Conservatorio  of  St.  Maria  de  Loretto,  in  which  he 
was  entered  in  1761,  and  where  his  natural  gifts,  the 
sweetness  of  his  disposition,  and  charm  of  his  manner, 
soon  won  for  him  universal  regard.  His  first  regular 
singing  instructor  was  Manna,  considered  the  most 
skilled  professor  in  Italy,  after  Scarlatti,  from  whose 
hands  he  passed  into  those  of  Sacchini  and  Fenaroli, 
who  taught  him  the  rudiments  of  harmony  and  counter¬ 
point. 

Piccini,  who  subsequently  took  him  into  his  intimate 
friendship,  completed  his  musical  education  by  teaching 
him  the  art  of  dramatic  composition,  and  his  very 
earliest  productions  in  that  branch  of  the  art  gave  indica¬ 
tions  of  what  he  was  ultimately  to  become ;  in  addition 
to  which  he  was  an  excellent  violinist  and  a  good  singer, 
particularly  in  the  comic  style. 

When  only  twelve  years  old  he  performed  at  the 
Conservatorio  the  principal  character  in  a  musical  inter¬ 
lude,  written  by  his  master,  Sacchini,  entitled  Fra  Dmato, 
to  the  admiration  of  every  one. 

After  eleven  years  of  hard  study  Cimarosa  quitted 
the  Conservatorio,  and  commencing  life  on  his  own 
account,  wrote  for  the  Carnival  of  1 772  his  first  opera, 
entitled,  Le  Stravaganze  del  Conte,  and  the  year  follow¬ 
ing  the  opera  bouffe  of  La  Finta  Parisina,  which  met 
with  a  brilliant  success.  Visiting  Rome  in  1 775,  he 
produced  in  Londra;  then,  returning  to  Naples, 

composed  several  operas  of  more  or  less  note  there. 
It  was  in  1 771  that  he  brought  out  at  the  Theatre  des 
Fiorentini  an  opera  entitled,  II  Fanatico  per  gli  antiehi 
Romani,  remarkable  for  being  the  first  work  in  which 
he  introduced  into  the  dramatic  action  tiios  and 
cpiartets. 

On  his  next  visit  to  Rome  during  the  same  year,  each 


fresh  work — and  they  were  numerous — that  he  pro¬ 
duced  won  him  fresh  laurels,  although  he  had  to  con¬ 
tend  against  the  high  reputation  of  Paisello,  but  the 
young  composer  was  far  from  shrinking  at  measuring 
strength  with  so  formidable  a  rival,  and  the  fiime  of  his 
unparalleled  fertility  of  invention  and  brilliancy  of  style 
increased  rapidly  throughout  Rome,  Florence,  and 
Naples. 

It  would  be  tedious  and  almost  impossible  to  enumerate 
all  the  works  which  at  this  period  issued  from  his  pen 
at  the-  rate  of  four  a  year.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  between 
the  years  1780-89  he  had  produced  no  less  than 
twenty-five  operas  ;  in  fact,  his  compositions  had  formed 
the  staple  supply  of  the  principal  theatres  in  Italy.  The 
great  Paisello  had  been  absent  nine  consecutive  years 
from  his  native  country,  having  been  during  that  period 
fulfilling  the  office  of  court  musician  to  Catherine  II.  at 
St.  Petersburg,  and  on  his  return  to  Naples  Cimarosa 
was  elected  his  successor. 

He  embarked  at  Naples  with  his  wife  in  the  month 
of  July,  1789,  but  his  journey  was  greatly  delayed, 
owing  to  the  vessel  encountering  a  furious  storm.  When 
the  travellers  had  reached  as  far  as  Vienna  on  their 
northward  journey,  they  met  with  another  vexatious 
impediment.  Owing  to  some  irregularity  in  regard  to 
Custom  House  exactions  which  Cimarosa,  in  his  igno¬ 
rance  of  such  formalities,  had  committed,  his  carriage 
and  all  his  baggage  were  seized.  He  was  soon,  how¬ 
ever,  freed  from  his  unpleasant  embarrassment  by  the 
courtesy  of  the  ambassador  from  the  court  of  Naples  at 
Vienna,  who  not  only  had  the  vexed  question  of  the 
luggage  promptly  settled,  and  the  property  restored  to 
its  rightful  owner,  but  presented  the  celebrated  musician 
to  the  Emperor  Joseph  II.,  who,  himself  a  devoted  lover 
of  music,  gave  him  a  most  flattering  reception,  and  after 
hearing  him  execute  some  of  his  own  compositions, 
presented  him  with  a  gold  snuffbox,  set  in  diamonds 
and  embellished  with  his  (the  emperor’s)  portrait, 
besides  giving  his  wife  a  magnificent  necklace  of  precious 
stones. 

On  quitting  Vienna,  Cimarosa  proceeded  to  Cracow, 
where  he  stayed  three  days  to  rest  himself,  and  then  set 
out  for  Varsovia,  where  he  made  a  more  considerable 
stay,  being  there,  as  at  Mittau,  his  next  halting-place, 
most  flatteringly  welcomed  by  the  Polish  nobility,  so 
that  it  was  not  till  the  1st  of  December  that  he  finally 
reached  his  journey’s  end,  St.  Petersburg,  where  he 
arrived  overcome  with  fatigue,  and  suffering  greatly 
from  the  inclemency  of  the  climate. 

The  Empress  Catherine  II.,  on  his  introduction  to  her 
by  the  Neapolitan  Ambassador,  was  delighted  with  his 
talent,  and  invested  him,  in  addition  to  his  post  as  court 
musician,  with  the  office  of  singing  tutor  to  her  two 
nephews.  During  his  stay  in  Russia,  which  lasted  three 
years,  Cimarosa  wrote  several  operas  for  the  court 
theatre,  and  it  is  an  astonishing  fact  that  during  that 
brief  period  he  should  have  composed  no  less  than  five 
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hundred  pieces  of  one  sort  or  another — a  marvellous 
instance  of  prolific  genius. 

But  Cimarosa’s  Italian  temperament  could  not  stand 
against  the  rigours  of  a  Russian  climate,  and  it  was  this 
that  decided  him  to  quit  St.  Petersburg,  and  go  to  Vienna, 
where  he  arrived  towards  the  close  of  the  stormy  year 
of  1792,  and  where  the  Emperor  Leopold  gave  him  the 
appointment  of  chapel-master. 

It  was  here  that  he  wrote  the  work  that  is  universally 
considered  to  be  his  masterpiece,  II  Matrhmmo  Sfgreto, 
a  delightful  opera,  skilfully  and  artistically  constructed, 
and  teeming  with  elegant  an^  original  melody. 

Every  one  at  all  conversant  with  musical  matters  has 
heard  of  the  prodigious  effect  produced  at  the  first  re¬ 
presentation  of  this  charming  opera,  which  so  enchanted 
the  emperor  that  he  made  all  the  executants,  singers  and 
orchestra,  sit  down  at  once  and  refresh  themselves  at  a 
well-furnished  supper-t.able,  and  then  repeat  it  through¬ 
out  from  symphony  to  finale.  Besides  the  honour  of 
this  truly  imperial  encore  which  hailed  its  birth,  the 
opera  produced  a  sensation  hitherto  unparalleled  in 
Vienna  even  by  the  compositions  of  Mozart ;  and  when, 
after  a  four  years’  absence,  Cimarosa  returned  to  his 
native  city  of  Naples,  he  found  the  fame  of  his  latest 
and  most  successful  composition  had  preceded  him,  and 
its  immediate  production  was  eagerly  demanded.  He 
here  made  several  emendations  and  additions  to  it,  among 
others  that  of  the  melodious  duet  of  the  second  act — 
“  Deh  !  Signore.”  The  opera  created  a  perfect  furor, 
and  enjoyed  a  consecutive  run  of  sixty-seven  represen¬ 
tations,  a  circumstance  unprecedented  at  that  period.  At 
the  first  seven  performances  the  illustrious  composer 
himself  presided  at  the  harpsichord  in  the  orchestra,  the 
present  fulness  and  appliances  of  which  department  were 
then  in  their  comparative  infancy.  The  story  of  the 
opera  of  II Mtiirhnonio  Scgrctc — Anglice,  “The  Secret  or 
Clandestine  Marriage  ” — is  rather  above  the  average  of 
such  compositions.  Thus  runs  the  plot : — Geronimo, 
a  wealthy  merchant,  is  the  father  of  two  daughters, 
Elisetta  and  Carolina ;  the  latter,  the  youngest,  has 
formed  a  clandestine  marriage  with  his  confidential  clerk, 
Paolino,  who,  in  the  hope  of  reconciling  his  father-in- 
law,  a  very  deaf  as  well  as  obstinate  old  gentleman,  to 
their  union,  has  striven  to  bring  about  a  marriage  be¬ 
tween  the  eldest  daughter,  Elisetta,  and  a  certain  Count 
Robinson,  his  own  noble  friend  and  patron.  Geronimo  is 
elated  at  the  idea  of  having  a  count  (or  his  son-in-law, 
and  pompously  informs  his  daughters  and  his  elderly 
maiden  sister,  Fidalma,  of  his  expected  arrival.  The 
coquettish  spinster  also  makes  to  her  nieces  the  astonish¬ 
ing  revelation  that  she  too  has  matrimonial  speculations 
in  view,  although  she  does  not  disclose  the  name  of  her 
intended  husband. 

The  count  arrives,  but  at  his  first  interview  with  the 
family  of  his  intended  wife  falls  in  love  at  first  sight  with 
Carolina,  and  after  sundry  mistakes  and  equivoques 
thinks  to  arrange  matters  by  proposing  to  their  father  to 
substitute  the  object  of  his  sudden  and  warm  predilection 
fo;  her  elder  sister,  he  surrendering  fifty  out  of  the 
hu.  tired  thousand  crowns  which  was  to  have  been  the 
marriage-portion  of  Elisetta,  a  proposal  which  mollifies 
tlie  irate  Geronimo,  and  the  count,  delighted  at  the  suc¬ 


cess  of  his  plan,  takes  into  his  confidence  Paolino,  front 
whom  he  does  not  receive  the  sympathy  he  expected, 
and  in  consequence  of  the  disclosure,  Paolino  seeks  a 
confidante  of  his  troubles  in  Fidalma,  who,  it  then  ap¬ 
pears,  has  herself  been  nourishing  a  penchant  for  him.  He 
determines  to  put  an  end  to  these  embarrassments  by 
immediate  flight  with  his  secretly-wedded  wife,  Carolina. 

Meanwhile  Elisetta,  who  has  observed  with  jealous 
pique  the  count’s  preference  for  her  sister,  unites  her 
forces  to  Fidalma’s,  and  together  they  urge  upon  Gero¬ 
nimo  an  entreaty  to  place  Carolina,  whose  wiles,  they 
affirm,  upset  all  the  family  plans,  in  a  convent,  to  which 
he  accedes,  and  the  wedded  lovers,  finding  the  case 
urgent,  determine  to  elope,  and  place  themselves  beyond 
the  reach  of  further  persecution  ;  but  at  the  final  mo¬ 
ment  their  plans  are  intercepted  by  the  jealous  watchful¬ 
ness  of  Elisetta,  and  finding  further  concealment  useless, 
they  astonish  the  whole  family  conclave  assembled  to 
witness  their  discomfiture  by  the  announcement  of  the 
fact  that  they  have  been  married  for  two  months.  Ge¬ 
ronimo  is  in  a  fury  of  rage  at  the  first  announcement  of 
the  “secret  marriage”  between  his  daughter  and  his  clerk, 
and  the  situation  strongly  recalls  a  similar  one  of  Sir 
Giles  Overreach  in  A  Neav  JFay  to  Pay  Old  Debts  ;  but 
his  anger  is  appeased  by  a  fresh  proposal  of  the  com¬ 
plaisant  count  that  if  he  will  give  his  pardon  and  bless¬ 
ing  to  the  young  pair,  he  will  redeem  his  promise,  and 
marry  her  elder  sister  Elisetta,  the  acceptance  of  which 
friendly  offer  accommodates  matters,  and  all  ends  well. 

All  these  incidents  are  described  in  music,  which, 
though  of  a  style  perhaps  a  little  too  old-fashioned  and 
simple  for  the  taste  of  the  present  day,  yet  displays  the 
utmost  grace,  refinement,  and  scholarly  skill  and  clear¬ 
ness  throughout. 

The  opera  consists  of  only  two  acts,  the  most  salient 
musical  features  of  which  are  the  trio  for  Carolina,  Eli¬ 
setta,  and  Fidalma,  “  Le  faccio  un’  inchino,”  in  which 
Elisetta  is  quizzed  by  her  sister  on  her  nuptial  prospects 
as  a  contessa,  and  the  highly  dramatic  sestet  finale — of 
choruses  there  are  none — to  the  first  act,  “  II  fatto  sol 
proviene.”  The  second  act  comprises  an  admirable  speci¬ 
men  of  comic  opera  in  the  duet  between  Geronimo  and 
the  count,  in  which  the  pair  come  to  a  mntual  arrange¬ 
ment  about  which  of  the  daughters  the  latter  is  to  wed, 
“  Se  fiato  in  corpo  avete the  charming  tenor  air, 
“  Pria  che  spunti  ciel  I’aurora” — full  of  simple  melody 
of  the  pure  Mozartian  school,  of  which  Cimarosa  was 
so  devoted  a  follower  ;  a  graceful  and  effective  soprano 
cavatina,  “  Deh  !  Lasciate  the  ducts  for  Paolino  an  I 
Carolina  escaping,  “  Deh  !  ti  conforto,  o  cara,”  and 
“  Signore,  a  vostri  piedi,”  before  alluded  to-,  and  the 
quintet  finale  to  Act  II.  and  the  opera,  also  a  fine  specimen 
of  dramatic  writing. 

11  Matrimonio  Segreto  has  not,  until  its  recent  perform¬ 
ance  by  the  excellent  Italian  comic  opera  company  at 
the  Lyceum,  been  heard  in  London  since  the  season  of 
1858-9,  when  it  was  given  at  Her  Majesty’s  Theatre, 
with  bladame  Alboni  in  the  comic  part  of  Fidalma, 
and  the  late  Signor  Giuglini  as  the  sentimental  lover 
Paolino. 

About  eight  years  prior  to  this  it  had  been  revived  at 
the  same  theatre  under  Mr.  Lumley's  management,  also 
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with  Madllc.  Alboni  as  the  representative  of  FiJalma 
and  Madile.  Parodi  as  Carolina,  while  the  rival  establish¬ 
ment  at  Covent  Garden  produced  it  with  the  still  more 
powerful  cast  of  Grisi,  Mario,  Persian!,  Tainburini,  and 
Angri  in  the  principal  parts.  This  season  will  again 
witness  its  revival  at  the  latter  establishment  with  one 
out  of  the  last-named  cast.  Signor  Mario,  who  is  an¬ 
nounced  to  resume  the  part  of  Paolino. 

The  next  work  of  Cimarosa’s  best  known  in  this 
country  is  his  tragic  opera,  GU  Orazii  e  Ciiriaz),  founded 
on  the  well-known  historical  story  of  the  Roman  and 
Albanian  brothers,  a  fine  composition  written  at  Venice 
in  1796,  and  performed  here  at  intervals  few  and  far 
between  at  Her  Majesty’s  Theatre  some  quarter  of  a 
century  ago. 

Passing  over  some  subsequent  works  of  less  note,  we 
come  to  his  final  composition,  but  which  he  did  not  live 
to  complete,  an  opera  to  be  called  L' Artemisia,  He  had 
just  finished  at  Venice  the  first  act  when  he  died  on  the 
nth  of  January,  l8oi,  at  the  age  of  47. 

Sinister  reports  were  rife  in  Italy  as  to  the  cause  of 
the  premature  and  lamented  death  of  this  gifted  mu¬ 
sician,  originating  in  the  fact  of  his  having  taken  an  eager 
part  in  the  Neapolitan  revolution  at  the  period  of  the 
French  invasion  of  Naples,  and  it  was  rumoured  that  he 
had  been  poisoned  by  order  of  Queen  Caroline.  Public 
opinion  did  not  hesitate  to  accuse  the  government  of 
being  in  some  way  accessory  to  the  death  of  its  most 
popular  musician,  so  that  it  was  at  length  thought  ad¬ 
visable  by  the  authorities  to  issue  a  formal  document, 


attested  by  the  physician  in  ordinary  to  his  Holiness 
Pope  Pius  VII.,  to  the  effect  that  “  the  late  Dominique 
Cimarosa,  chapel-master  and  composer,  died  in  this  city 
of  Venice  the  1  ith  of  January  in  this  year  of  an  internal 
tumour  which  turned  to  mortification.” 

He  was  burled  in  Rome,  where  Cardinal  Gonsalvi,  who 
had  been  his  generous  friend  and  patron,  gave  him  a  mag¬ 
nificent  funeral  in  the  church  of  S.an  Carlo  ;  a  requiem 
mass,  composed  by  Cimarosa  himself,  was  sung  on 
the  occasion  ;  and  a  bust  of  him,  sculptured  by  the 
great  Canova,  was  placed  first  in  the  church  of  the 
Rotunda,  and  subsequently  removed  to  the  grand  col¬ 
lection  of  objects  of  virtu  in  the  Capitol,  where  it  still 
remains. 

Though  extremely  corpulent  in  person,  Cimarosa’s 
countenance  and  features  were  exceedingly  handsome 
and  prepossessing.  He  had,  in  addition  to  his  great 
musical  gifts,  a  strong  talent  for  poetry,  which  he  wrote 
with  much  taste  and  feeling. 

Of  an  amiable  and  affectionate  nature,  one  capable  of 
appreciating  the  happiness  of  domestic  life,  Cimaros.T, 
though  he  died  a  widower,  had  been  twice  married  :  by 
a  strange  fatality,  his  first  wife  died  in  giving  birch  to  a 
son  ;  and  his  second  also  died  upon  the  same  day  on 
which  she  had  given  birth  to  twins. 

There  have  been  perhaps  few  more  endowed  by 
nature  and  inclination  with  the  qualities  of  which  great 
musicians  arc  composed,  and  none  who  have  more  nobly 
fulfilled  their  destiny,  than  the  composer  of  11  Matrimitiio 
Segreto, 


CHILDREN. 


The  paths  which  lead  us  to  God’s  throne 
Seem  worn  by  children’s  feet ; 

So  small,  and  yet  so  difficult. 

Are  ways  by  which  we  meet. 

Wc  cannot  see  His  hidden  plan. 

Nor  read  life’s  story  through. 

Yet  ofttimes  we  despair,  as  if 
'Fhe  work  were  ours  to  do. 

Entwined  cords  of  love  and  pain 
Lead  the  young  children  on ; 

Why,  then,  should  we  forget  to  hope. 
And  think  there’s  nothing  done? 


Who  saw,  at  night,  the  stealing  tear 
Drop  on  the  folded  sheet, 

Cr  guessed  what  formless  midnight  shape 
Had  chilled  those  little  feet  ? 

Vfho  knew  the  hours  of  waking  joy 
In  our  green  garden  plot — 

Those  hours  among  the  hollyhocks. 
Whose  beauty  fadeth  not  ? 

Days  when  the  hidden  steps  of  spring 
Were  heard,  not  understood  ; 

Vrhen  music  from  afar  swept  in. 

Born  of  her  dreamful  mood. 


We  cannot  know  their  childish  hearts. 
We  cannot  know  their  grief. 
Though  we,  too,  were  children  once. 
And  years  gone  by  are  brief. 


Ccasons  when  yonng  Love  hid  his  fiice. 
Through  joyless,  restless  days  ! 

The  winter  of  the  growing  soul. 
Whose  summer  still  deLiys. 


Glad  thought  to  light  the  darksome  path : 

A  child’s  grief  is  not  long ; 

Clouds  but  lead  in  the  strong,  bright  day. 
The  morning  mist,  her  song. 


20^. — ^Walking  Toile- 
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202. — Walking  Costume  of  Batiste  de  Laine. 


Violet  Cashmere  Costume 
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■Toilet  of  Iicku  Toile  ue  Laine, 


■Costume  in  Two  Shades  of  Cr?.ET, 


:o6. — Walking  Toilets. 
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THE  PARIS  AND  CONTINENTAL  FASHIONS. 


IhU  state  of  Paris  during  the  so-called  “  reign  of 
terror”  prevents  our  giving  the  full,  satisfactory,  de¬ 
tailed  account  of  ks  modes  Parisiennes,  but  those  costumes, 
mantles,  and  chapeaux  that  we  now  describe  are  those 
worn  in  Paris  prior  to  and  during  the  Commune  reign, 
and  are  of  the  newest  possible  forms.  During  the  long 
and  painful  progress  of  the  siege  the  ladies  wore  nothing 
but  black  dresses,  and  even  during  the  short  period  of 
calm  which  intervened  between  the  peace  and  the 
eighteenth  of  March  black  was  still  worn  by  those  who 
had  fortunately  lost  none  of  their  relatives,  in  compli¬ 
ment  to  and  in  sympathy  with  those  less  happy.  In  the 
streets  one  sees  nothing  but  black  dresses  and  dark 
shades  of  colour ;  even  the  fair  American  and  English 
voyagetirs  who  visited  Paris  at  the  time  we  speak  of  wore 
mourning  habiliments  in  sympathy  with  the  misfortunes 
of  France. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  style  of  mourning  we  give  a 
description  of  a  most  elegant  mourning  costume  from  the 
house  of  Riez  (Rue  Halevy,  8)>  one  of  the  first  houses 
opened  after  the  siege  ; — 

First  skirt  of  French  cashmere  of  extremely  fine 
quality,  trimmed  at  the  edge  with  a  deeply-pleated 
(jounce.  The  upper-skirt,  trimmed  at  the  edge  with 
English  crepe,  is  raised  a  la  paysanne,  a  mode  of  draping 
which  is  wearing  and  to  he  nvorn.  This  crepe  is  trimmed 
with  a  rich  passementerie  of  jet  embroidery  on  thick 
tulle.  This  skirt  is  longer  in  front  than  at  the  back, 
and  is  most  graceful.  The  basque  corsage  is  rounded 
at  the  back  and  pointed  in  front,  with  a  new  sleeve 
simulating  the  deep-falling  and  close  under-sleeves.  I'he 
passementerie  trimming  is  repeated  on  the  corsage  and 
sleeves. 

The  bonnet  worn  with  this  costume  is  of  fine  black 
tissue,  trimmed  with  jet,  and  with  a  long  plume  crowning 
the  bonnet. 

Jet  in  all  qualities,  kinds,  and  forms,  has  become  the 
mode.  We  see  it  on  every  class  and  on  every  one ; 
jet;  whether  in  heavy-looking  cut  masses  a  rAnglaise, 
or  in  finely-cut  beads  embroidered  en  motif  on  tulle, 
passementerie,  or  silk,  is  dc  rlguciir.  The  effect  of  the 
line  jet  broderie  is  exceedingly  elegant,  the  brilliant 
sparkling  beads  lelieving  the  monotony  of  mourning 
garb,  and  giving  lightness  and  grace  to  every  confection. 

Dresses  are  now  designed  upon  simple  and  elegant 
models.  Long  robes  have  neither  sashes,  nor  puffs,  nor 
ribbon  loops,  nor  round  waists ;  they  are  of  the  form 
Gabrielle,  tight-fitting,  and  trimmed  in  front,  en  tahl'icr, 
at  the  bodice,  sleeves,  pockets,  and  basques,  with  a 
rich  raised  broderie  in  the  same  colour  as  the  dress,  or 
of  black  contrasting  with  that  colour. 

Pointed  and  basqued  bodices  alone  are  seen ;  the 
coquettish  round  waist  and  sash  h  F enfant  is  no  longer 
\  isible. 

In  confections,  the  Moblot  is  the  rage  ;  it  is  a  little 
paletot,  cut  exactly  like  that  worn  by  the  Mobiles,  and 
trimmed  with  a  buttoned  tab  at  the  back,  which  forms 
two  deep  folds  tight  to  the  figure. 


Another  paletot  of  nearly  the  same  form,  but  with  the 
addition  of  a  cape,  is  termed  Siege  de  Paris,  and  is  intro¬ 
duced  by  Madame  Feste  (Rue  Neuve  des  Capuclnes,  24), 
and  is  therefore  already  an  immense  sttcces.  But  beside 
the  well-known  cachet  of  the  Maison  Feste,  this  paletot 
possesses  qualities  which  will  render  it  equally  acceptable 
in  America,  England,  and  France.  In  the  first  place, 
the  Siege  de  Paris  can  be  made  in  nearly  all  materials — 
petit  drap  soie,  cashmere,  and  in  velvet,  and  the  little  cape 
is  of  most  novel  form,  falling  on  the  shoulders  in  slight 
pleats  ct  la  militaire,  revealing  beauties  of  form,  and  con¬ 
cealing  existing  defects. 

In  bonnets  we  see  a  decided  change,  a  complete 
transformation.  After  being  so  long  accustomed  to  small 
bonnets  lightly  posed  on  the  chignon,  it  is  indeed 
strange  to  return  to  times  when  the  bonnet  was  a  real 
edifice  ;  but  these  immense  chapeaux,  recalling  as  they 
do  those  worn  by  our  grandmothers,  are  so  coquettishly 
arranged  by  our  grand  modistes,  so  modified,  so  improved, 
that  their  beauty  is  unquestioned ;  and  not  the  least 
of  the  merits  of  this  happy  revolution  in  modes  is  the 
universal  becomingness,  to  coin  a  word,  of  the  new 
chapeaux. 

In  bonnets  of  the  Pamela  ferine  type  the  crown  is 
large,  the  front  high  enough  to  permit  of  a  “  front  ” 
being  arranged  beneath. 

We  have  seen  some  beautiful  bonnets  modelled  for 
the  spring  season. 

A  bonnet  of  maize  crepe,  with  an  ornament  of  faille 
of  an  orange  hue,  and  cock’s  feathers  of  the  same  shade  ; 
the  mixture  of  these  two  colours  makes  a  delicious 
melamre.  White  tulle  and  faille  bows  are  added  to  the 
front  of  this  elegant  bonnet,  which  is  distingue  and  suited 
for  full  dress. 

Another  bonnet  we  noted  was  of  Chantilly  lace,  with 
white  and  blue  plumes.  This  bonnet  was  arranged  for 
a  wedding  which  took  place  in  Brussels  a  few  days  ago. 

Another,  of  maroon  gauze,  has  the  front  trimmed 
with  a  curled  feather  which  encircles  the  crown,  with 
an  aigrette  of  the  same  shade  placed  in  the  centre. 
Strings  of  ftille  ribbon. 

In  speaking  of  aigrettes,  we  must  not  omit  to  mention 
that  the  coquettish  white  aigrette,  so  long  and  so  justly 
a  favourite,  has  become  common,  and  is  no  longer  w(}rn  ; 
the  aigrette  is  now  invariably  of  the  same  shade  as  that 
of  the  bonnet. 

The  bonnet  of  the  day  is  of  silk  in  all  colours  and 
shades,  lightly  covered  with  crepe  lisse  of  the  same  shade. 

The  following  bonnets  have  been  made  expressly  fit 
foreign  markets : — 

Bonnet  of  black  lace,  with  a  garland  of  wild  roses  ar 
foliage  surrounding  the  crown. 

Another,  of  black  lace,  is  of  round  shape,  with  a  tu 
of  light-coloured  feathers. 

At  this  season  of  the  year  montures  of  flowers  are 
prepared  for  bonnets,  feathers  being  considered  as  winter 
adornments.  We  have  seen  some  delicious  montures: 
the  sprays  are  long,  falling  over  the  hair ;  even  violets 
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are  mounted  in  this  style.  We  may  here  remark,  en 
paretithese,  that  violets  are  much  worn  at  this  moment. 

The  change  in  chignons  has  necessarily  followed  that 
of  bonnets;  the  hair  is  arranged  in  smooth  waves  in  long 
nets,  more  or  less  invisible.  In  front  the  hair  is  arranged 
in  high  bandeaux,  which  conceal  the  commencement  of 
the  waved  chignon.  Coronets  are  not  much  worn,  but 
the  few  seen  are  of  natural  hair,  plaited  in  fine  wide 
plaits  of  fourteen  or  sixteen  braids. 

For  costumes  a  fine  silk  and  woollen  material  is  worn, 
replacing  the  cashmeres ;  these  are  trimmed  with  guipure: 
passementerie,  and  white  laces  covered  with  black  lace, 
are  still  much  worn. 


on  both  sides,  opens  at  the  side,  and  falls  over  the  second 
skirt,  which  thus  forms  a  polonaise. 

Another  dress  is  of  emerald-green.  The  first  skirt  is 
trimmed  with  flounces  of  velvet  and  satin  alternately 
placed :  this  skirt  can  be  varied  by  the  number  of  flounces 
being  in  proportion  to  their  width,  thus  one  can  put  four, 
six,  or  eight  flounces.  The  second  skirt  is  flat  and  plain 
in  front,  and  continued  at  the  back,  where  it  forms  two 
long  separate  points  ;  a  third  skirt  from  the  sides  only 
forms  a  small  pufif -,  both  the  second  and  third  skirts  are 
trimmed  with  satin  coquilles.  The  corsage  of  this  ele¬ 
gant  dress  has  pointed  basques  in  the  front,  and  basques 
equally  pointed  at  the  back,  where  they  are  separated 


-Walking  Toilets. 


by  the  puff.  These  basques  are  trimmed  with  satin,  to 
correspond  with  that  of  the  skirts. 

Crepe  do  chine,  which  was  so  much  worn  under  the 
cx-Empress’s  sway,  is  still  favoured  by  dames  elegantes, 
and  of  this-our  modistes  are  making  delicious  toilettes. 

A  dress  of  grey  faille  is  covered  with  a  tunic  of  blue 
crepe  de  chine,  trimmed  with  point  d’Angleterre ;  the 
bodice,  of  grey  faille,  is  trimmed  with  folded  crepe  to 
match,  and  with  the  same  superb  lace. 

Black  crepe  de  chine  is  much  used,  as  may  be  sup¬ 
posed,  and  in  full-dress  toilettes  it  replaces  barege  :  black 
crepe  de  chine  may  be  worn  over  colour,  as  well  as 
arranged  over  a  black  silk  train  skirt,  when  it  makes  a 
magnificent  half-mourning  toilette. 


For  full-dress  robes  we  may  name  the  following: — 
Robe  of  corn-coloured  firillc  with  rich  embroidery, 
imitating  garlands  of  bluets  (cornflowers)  in  their  natural 
colour.  This  exquisite  embroidery  encircles  the  hem 
and  forms  the  apron  ;  the  second  skirt  is  embroidered 
to  correspond,  and  is  edged  by  a  rich  dentelle  de  Bruges, 
nine  inches  deep.  The  bodice  is  open  in  front,  and  is 
trimmed  with  embroidery  and  with  lace. 

Another  robe  is  of  rich  poplin,  a  most  favourite 
material  with  Parisienne  modistes.  This  robe  is  of  the 
new  brown  shade — pain  brule — is  made  quite  plainly, 
with  a  long  train  ;  the  second  skirt  is  raised  on  one  side 
by  a  cordeli'ere,  and  trimmed  with  a  rich  silk  fringe  with 
“  ball  ”  heading  The  bodice  has  four  rows  of  buttons 
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NEW  SUMMER  MANTLES. 


t. — ^Tight-fitting 
Jacket  (Back). 


■Black  Cashmere  Mantle  (Back).  215. — Black  Cashmere  Mantle  (Front 

(Kiill-siz'?d  Pnttcms  fnr  cntfinj;  out  this  Mantle  are  given  on  the  large  sheet.) 
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NEW  SUMMER  MANTLES. 


2  1 8. — Walking  Jacket  of  Poult  de 
SoiE  (Back). 


219.— Walking  Jacket  of  Poult 
DE  SoiE  (Front). 
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For  deep  mourning  nothing  is  accepted  but  English 
crepe ;  this  is  arranged  upon  cashmere  and  made  into 
costumes  for  young  ladies  and  young  married  ladies. 

Older  ladies  prefer  the  long  black  cashmere  shawl  to 
this  costume,  and  it  is  certainly  far  more  appropriate. 

Gloves  for  mourning  are  of  plain  or  embroidered 
peau  de  Suede,  Among  novelties  in  gantcrie  we  remark 
gloves  of  all  shades  embroidered  in  self  colours,  and. 
white  and  black  gloves  are  embroidered  in  every  shade ; 
thus  ladies  can  match  the  colour  to  each  toilette  even  in 
wearing  the  becoming  and  economical  black  glove. 


shaped  collars  are  still  worn,  and  pagoda  and  reUgiettse 
sleeves  arc  de  rigueur.  In  material,  lace-edged  and 
embroidered  linen  is  used  for  full-dress ;  and  Valen¬ 
ciennes,  Malines,  and  Bruges  laces  are  much  used,  as 
well  as  deep  fine  guipures  of  bold  and  effective  designs. 

In  one  of  the  first  Paris  houses  for  chaussure  we 
were  shown  some  charming  Idd  boots  with  silk  toe-cap 
and  front  covering  the  instep.  The  Louis  XV.  boots 
are  made  in  silk  shaded  to  each  toilette  ;  our  readers 
should  notice  that  the  Louis  XV.  boot  is  flir  more 
becoming  than  any  other  on  account  of  tlie  heel  not 


22Z. — Walking  Toillt. 


Ecru  parasols  are  the  vogue  5  these  are  trimmed  wdth 
ecru  lace,  and  are  worn  with  all  morning  toilets  ;  some 
parasols  have  fringed  flounces  of  silk  of  the  same  shade 
placed  upon  them,  others  have  remarkably  long  handles. 

For  full  dress  the  lace  parasol  is  the  most  distingue, 
but  very  charming  parasols  are  made  of  all  shades  of 
silk,  with  alternate  flounces  of  lace  and  silk  -,  others, 
a^in,  alternate  flounces  of  silk  and  fringe,  but  all  are 
trimmed  from  top  to  rose. 

Another  kind  of  parasol  is  richly  embroidered  in 
raised  satin  and  silk  work  ;  this  in  all  shades,  in  self 
colours,  in  contrasting  shades,  and  in  black. 

There  is  at  the  present  time  very  little  change  in 
lingeria.  The  col  taarin  and  the  pretty  square  and  heart¬ 


being  separate  from  the  sole,  but  made  in  one  piece 
with  it ;  thus  an  effect  at  once  elegant  and  mignon  is 
attained. 

For  country  walking  and  your  English  weather  we 
advise  the  new  dark  blue  cloth  boots  with  soles  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  thick,  and  made  high  and  curved  a: 
the  ankle  ;  or  those  of  kid  with  thick  soles  called  bottes 
de  chasse.  In  shoes  we  remark  all  kinds  of  Louis  XV. 
form  in  kid,  cloth,  broderie,  and  velvet ;  others  are  of 
very  pointed  forms,  and  are  of  coloured  leather  richly 
embroidered  in  silk. 

Underskirts  are  worn  by  dames  elegantes  of  horse¬ 
hair  only.  These  are  demi-jupons,  with  trains  and  tour- 
nures  added  at  will. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  OUR  FASHION  PLATE. 

Evening  Toilet. — Dress  of  India  muslin,  with  round 
rus-dc-terre  skirt,  trimmed  with  four  flounces  headed 
with  fluting,  and  with  loops  and  ends  of  ribbon.  Tunic 
bodice  open  en  chdie,  with  lace  and  ribbon  trimming. 
The  tunic  is  draped  on  each  side  by  loops  of  ribbon  and 
long  and  short  ends.  Coiffure  of  forget-me-nots. 

Visiting  Toilet. — Costume  of  chene  muslin,  with 
demi-train  skirt  trimmed  with  a  deep  flounce  ;  a  second 
flounce  simulates  a  tunic.  Above  this  a  jacket  casaque 
is  worn,  with  rounded  front  and  flouncing.  Deep  sleeves 
trimmed  to  correspond.  Corsage  open  en  coeur,  and 
trimmed  with  flouncing.  Small  Pamela  ferme  chapeau 
of  English  straw,  trimmed  with  satin  ribbon  and  roses. 
Satin  ribbon  strings. 

Little  Girl  of  5  Years. — Costume  of  rose-coloured 
faille.  Corsage  low  and  worn  over  a  chemisette  of 
muslin  and  lace.  The  dress  is  trimmed  with  narrow 
flounces  of  rose-coloured  faille.  Coifliire  Maria. 
Doll. — Simple  costume  of  blue  cashmere,  trimmed 
with  bias  bands  juped  with  velvet.  High  corsage. 
Short  sleeves. 


description  of  our  coloured  patterns. 

THE  marguerite  SLIPPER. 

Materials:  Canvas;  shades  of  violet,  green,  and  red  Berlin 
•wools  ;  •white  and  orange  silks,  and  black  grounding  -wool 
or  filoselle. 

This  beautiful  slipper  is  worked  in  cross  stitch  and  in 
tapestry  stitches,  the  centres  of  the  flowers  in  point 
perle.  The  bouquet  may  be  worked  on  velvet  or  cloth, 
or  used  for  many  purposes,  as  toilet  cushions,  vide-poches, 
and,  enlarged,  as  footstool  or  sofa  cushion.  Materials 
supplied  by  Mesdames  Le  Boutillier,  125,  Oxford-street, 
at  moderate  prices. 

CUFF  1\  SPANISH  POINT. 

Materials:  Fine  and  coarse  point  lace  thread,  ^lessrs. 
Walter  Evans  and  Co's  Nos.  10  and  2q;  or  fine  Irish 
linen,  and  the  same  sizes  of  thread. 

This  cufF  may  be  worked  in  the  manner  described  in 
our  April  number,  page  23 1,  or  may  be  traced  upon 
fine  linen  and  worked  over  in  raised  button-hole  stitch, 
the  Raleigh  bars  worked  in  the  usual  manner.  See 
Madame  Goubaud’s  Folnt  Lace  Book,  price  one  shilling. 


NEW  BOOKS. 


Bell's  English  Poets.  Ben  fonson.  Parly  Ballads. 
(London :  Charles  Grillin  &  Co.,  Stationers’  Hall- 
court.)  Extremely  interesting  as  the  whole  series  of 
Bell's  English  Poets  has  proved,  the  present  volumes  arc 
of  interest  to  old  and  young.  pAirly  Ballads,  illustrative 
of  history,  traditions,  and  customs,  is  a  book  for  all 
ages  ;  it  will  please  the  boy,  it  will  delight  the  scholar, 
the  maiden  will  be  charmed  with  the  sad  pathos  of  the 
Border  songs.  Ben  Jonson’s  works  contained  in  this 
volume  are  his  “  Epigrams,”  “  The  Forest  and  Under¬ 
woods.”  A  clever  memoir,  by  Mr.  Bell,  adds  to  the 
interest  of  this  work. 

Edmund  Waller,  Oldham,  Ballads  of  the  Peasantry. — 
The  poems  of  Oldham  and  of  Edmund  Waller,  with 
the  Ballads  of  the  Peasantry,  “  taken  from  oral  recitation, 
transcribed  from  private  manuscripts,  rare  broadsides, 
and  scarce  publications,”  cannot  fail  to  interest  our 
readers,  as  continuing  the  admirable  series  of  BelFs 
English  Poets,  volumes  which  should  form  part  of  every 
lady’s  library. 

Chaucer  {Second  Folume). — ^This  volume  contains  the 
celebrated  Canterbury  Tales,  enriched  by  many  editorial 


notes,  and  forms  another  of  the  series  of  Bell's  English 
Potts. 

Ancient  Classics  for  English  Readers — JEschslus.  By 
R.  S.  Coppleston,  B.A.  (London  :  William  Blackwood 
and  Sons.) — We  much  regret  that  Ancient  Classics,  See., 
are  published  on  alternate  months,  and  that  having  laid 
down  one  volume  full  of  interest,  we  have  to  wait  two 
long  months  before  obtaining  another  treat,  for  although 
each  volume  is  complete  in  itself,  yet  the  elegant  style 
and  forcibly  translated  passages  give  such  zest  to  the 
reading  that  it  is  difficult  to  refrain  from  “  asking  for 
more,”  like  Oliver  of  noted  memory.  The  volume 
JEschylus  contains  “The  Feast  of  Bacchus,”  “The 
Soldier-Poet,”  “  Prometheus  Bound,”  “  The  Children 
of  lo,”  “  The  Persians,”  “  The  Seven  Chiefs  against 
Thebes,”  and  “  The  Story  of  Orestes,”  divided  into  three 
parts. 

The  Rainbow  Stories — Phil  Thorndyke s  Adventures. 
By  F.  Wilbraham.  (l.ondon  :  Groombridge  and  Sons.) 
— A  capital  story  of  life  and  adventure  fur  boys.  The 
Rift  in  the  Rock  (No.  2  of  the  Rainbow  scries).  By 
Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall. — A  tale  of  much  interest  for  cliildren 


A  picture: 


Two  childish  feet  gently  pressing  the  grass, 

Two  little  copper  toes  polished  and  bright. 
Serving  as  mirror  to  the  flowers  they  pass  ; 

Two  sunny  eyes  full  of  laughter  and  light ; 

A  rosebudded  mouth  that  was  made  to  be  kissed. 
Gold-tinted  hair  clustering  softly  and  swcc;t 
Round  the  white  brow  in  a  gold-tinted  mist ; 
Such  is  the  picture  my  fancies  meet. 


Two  dimpled  hands  closed  firmly  and  tight 

On  a  bunch  of  bright  buttercups,  earth’s  fairy  gold. 
Coined  in  the  mint  of  our  dear  mother.  Night, 

And  stamped  with  a  dewdrop,  just  from  the  mould. 

Gayest  of  blossoms  around  there  be, 

Daisies  and  clover-blooms,  Direst  of  flowers  ; 

But  the  fairest  of  all,  it  seems  to  me 

Is  the  child-blossom,  fresh  from  the  garden  of  hours. 

Lottie  A.  Smith,  aged  14. 
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CHILDREN’S  SUMMER  COSTUMES 


Girl’s  Walking  Costumi 


226. — Girls’  Indoor  Toilets. 


•Little  Toy’s  Costume. 


Little  Boy’s  Costume. 
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SPINNINGS  IN  TOWN. 


“  Niir  doc  I  dcrofjatc  (in  any  case), 

<  )r  doo  estoeme  of  otlior  teacliiiigs  basa, 

For  tentworko,  rais’d  workc,  liiiiicworkp,  frostoworke,  nctworkc ; 
Jlost  curious  Furies  or  rare  Italian  cut  worke, 

Flue  ferue-stitcU,  Fimnjj  stitcli,  ^'cw  Btitcli,  and  cliaiu  stitcli; 

WHENEVER  I  soe  rare  and  beautiful  needlework 
I  long  at  once  to  sit  down  and  devote  my  whole 
time  and  all  my  energies  to  the  needle.  All  women  love 
good  needlework,  but  some  are  specially  devoted  to  the 
Prayse  of  the  Needle.  Having  been  taught  by  a  kind  and 
careful  mother  to  hold  a  needle  and  work  a  few  stitches 
daily  at  an  age  when  most  children  are  playing  with  toys, 
I  have  imbibed  from  a  mother’s  example  the  love  of 
needlework.  To  play  with  and  arrange  our  mother’s 
workbox  was  the  reward  of  the  neatest  setter  of  stitches, 
and  to  this  day  I  can  never,  see  the  Eimiliar  and  beauti- 
fiilly-kcpt  box  open  without  recalling  the  delight  of 
setting  it  to  rights.  In  the  recesses  of  that  satinwood 
inlaid  box  there  are  treasured  many  tokens  of  the  past ; 
there  are  little  rolls  of  delicate  muslin  and  lace,  sewn  and 
whipt  frills,  stores  of  pretty  needlecases  and  wonderful 
winders,  and  there  is  a  fiided  satin  housewife  worked 
by  the  Silkworm  when  a  child,  with  decidedly  crooked 
numbers  for  the  needles — work  of  which  the  Silkworm 
is  not  proud,  but  which  the  dear  mother  treasures. 

It  is  therefore  with  immense  pleasure  that  I  examine 
good  needlework  of  every  kind,  whether  it  be  Mrs. 
Young’s  beautifully  made  underlinen,  or  Mesdames 
lioutillier’s  exquisite  fancy  work. 

Ladies  will  be  pleased  to  hear  that  for  summer  decora¬ 
tion  the  beautiful  guipure  lace  is  the  modt  in  Paris.  Li 
some  elegant  saloons  I  observed  that  the  mantelpiece  was 
draped  with  guipure  lace,  executed  with  coarse  thread 
on  coarse  network,  and  that  the  clear  muslin  curtains  are 
edged  with  a  narrower  border  of  the  same  lace ;  I  re¬ 
marked  also  that  table-cloth  borders  were  covered  with 
guipure  lace,  which  is  placed  over  the  embroidery  or 
Lcrlin  work  as  a  protection.  The  couvrettes  were  also 
of  guipure  lace  and  satin  of  the  same  colour  as  that  of 
the  furniture  of  the  salon.  The  idea  is  evidently  to 
cover  with  this  rich  lace  all  worked  furniture,  and  it  is 
most  effective  and  rich-looking.  Mesdames  Le  Boutillier 
have  just  received  from  Paris  a  most  beautiful  assortment 
of  guipure  lace  in  every  width  and  in  various  sizes  of 
squares,  from  the  tiny  two-inch  square  to  the  large 
squares  for  couvrettes. 

A  new  and  beautiful  couvrette  is  composed  of  alter¬ 
nate  squares  of  guipure  lace  mounted  on  satin,  and 
squares  of  white  cashmere,  on  which  brilliant  designs 
are  worked  in  coloured  silks  in  Breton  work.  This 
couvrette  is  edged  with  guipure  lace,  and  is  most  elegant. 
It  is  sent  out  complete  for  25s.,  but  those  ladies  who 
wish  to  work  it  will  find  that  they  can  easily  do  so,  the 
Breton  stitches  being  so  easily  and  quickly  executed. 

Mesdames  Le  Boutillier  are  bringing  out  a  coarse  kind 
of  pillow  lace  for  furniture  decoration.  They  were 
kind  enough  to  show  me  some  specimens,  which  are 


Itravo  Broad  Btitcli,  Fichu  stitch,  Irish  stitch,  and  Queen  stitch, 

Tlio  Si>anish  stitch,  Itoumany  stitch,  and  mouse  stitch. 

The  smartinc;  whij)  stitch,  back  .stitch,  and  the  crosso  stitch; 

And  in  this  ‘  s/ioj)’  there  are  of  them  some  store. 

With  many  others  uc\  or  seen  before.” 

The  reaysc  of  the  Needle,  1640,  izth  Editiuii. 

original  and  cffoctive.  The  braid  work  of  most  point 
lace  designs  can  be  worked  in  on  the  pillow,  and  the 
stitches  filled  in  by  hand  in  the  ordinary  way. 

Those  who  prefer  using  point  lace  to  guipure  for 
summer  decoration  will  have  to  work  hard  to  get  some 
done  by  the  end  of  this  month,  but  it  can  now  be  pur¬ 
chased  at  low  prices  at  1 25,  Oxford-street.  Ladies 
can  receive  lessons  in  pillow  lace  making,  in  Honi- 
ton  and  Bedford,  and  braid  work  also.  Lessons  are 
given  at  moderate  prices  by  Mesdames  Le  Boutillier, 
who  teach  every  kind  of  fancy  and  lace  work,  as  pillow 
lace,  both  Honiton  and  braid  making,  point  lace,  guipure 
lace,  Breton  work,  fancy  stitches  in  silk,  chenille,  and 
wool,  raised  silk  work,  and  “  work  of  the  period.” 
Almost  as  long  a  list  as  is  given  in  the  lines  heading 
this  letter. 

I  do  not  think  that  “  work  of  the  period  ”  is  as  well 
known  as  it  deserves  to  be.  I  will  describe  it,  and  hope 
I  shall  induce  my  fair  readers  to  begin  ornamenting  their 
drawing-rooms  with  this  elegant  and  quickly-executed 
work.  The  work  of  the  period  is  worked  in  coloured 
silks  on  damask  rep  or  damask  silk.  The  design  of 
the  damasking  is  followed,  and  the  effect  is  mo  t 
elegant.  The  borders  of  any  curtains  may  be  worked 
in  this  mode,  or  it  is  applicable  to  lambrequins,  chairs, 
soflis,  footstools,  and  table-cover  borders.  For  occa¬ 
sional  tables  and  kettledrum  tables  these  are  the  prettiest 
table-cloths  I  have  yet  seen,  and  in  the  summer  a  light 
guipure  lace  may  be  arranged  over  the  worked  border, 
to  correspond  with  the  rest  of  the  room.  As  the  im¬ 
portant  spring  cleaning  is  now  taking  place  in  many 
houses,  it  is  well  to  mention  a  piece  of  economy  in  con¬ 
nection  with  “  work  of  the  period  those  ladies  who 
are  having  their  damask  furniture  covers  removed  to  be 
cleaned,  can,  on  their  return,  work  them  all  over  in  this 
new  style,  and  thus  obtain,  at  the  cost  of  some  pleasant 
hours,  a  completely  new-looking  drawing-room  suite  ; 
another  advantage  being  that  if  repairs  are  required,  new 
pieces  may  be  inserted,  and  all  worked  over  alike,  thus 
the  brightness  of  the  new  part  is  concealed,  the  damask 
strengthened,  and  a  very  pretty  effect  gained.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  observe  that  all  damask  curtains  may 
be  worked  to  correspond,  or  a  border  alone  worked. 
In  the  meantime,  chintz  covers  look  admirably  fresh 
and  spring-like,  and  muslin  curtains  replace  those  of 
damask  or  rep.  Mesdames  Le  Boutillier  begin  any  de¬ 
sign  required,  and  supply  ladies  with  silk  for  this  pretty 
w'ork.  Before  concluding  my  remarks  upon  work,  I 
wish  to  lay  before  my  readers  an  extract  from  the  Times 
on  lace  work  and  lace  workers  : — 

“  Nothing  is  more  to  be  desired  than  that  the  young 
women  of  our  day  should  recur  to  this  and  others  of  the 
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simpler  tastes  of  their  sisters  of  olden  times,  should  de¬ 
vote  themselves  a  little  less  to  trashy  novels  and  a  little 
more  to  their  needles.  We  will  even  go  further,  and 
say  that  we  would  willingly  exchange  half  the  music  of 
the  drawing-rooms  for  this  useful  and  artistic  pursuit, 
to  excel  in  which  patience  and  industry  are  required  and 
exercised.  How  often  are  we  expected  to  admire  poor 
water-colour  sketches  which  have  not  half  so  much  art 
in  them  as  the  pattern  of  the  wall-paper  they  hide,  and 
how  gladly  would  we  turn  from  the  noise  and  the  daubs 
which  politeness  must  call  music  and  painting  to  exa¬ 
mine  a  beautiful  piece  of  point  coupe  !  In  old  days  the 
daughters  of  a  house  would  sit  and  work  tapestry,  and 
there  are  no  reasons  that  we  know  of,  except  fashion 
and  idleness,  why  in  these  days  they  should  not  sit  and 
work  lace,  for  it  may  be  used  with  the  greatest  effect  in 
modern  furniture,  to  say  nothing  of  modern  dress.  In 
this  matter  we  are  quite  of  the  same  mind  with  Jean 
Baptiste  de  Glen.  He  was  a  learned  Doctor  of  the 
Sorbonne,  and  in  his  Debvoir  des  lilies,  published  at 
Liege  in  1 597,  enlarges  on  the  necessity  of  keeping 
young  girls  employed,  quoting  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary 
as  an  example,  who  from  the  age  of  three  years  to  the 
day  of  her  marriage,  kept  herself,  as  he  declares,  apart 
with  other  virgins  ‘  Filant,  cousant,  tissant,  ct  travaillant 
cn  lin,  lain,  et  soye,  pour  parer  et  dorner  le  Temple  de 
Dicu.’  ” 

It  will  be  best  to  turn  to  domestic  matters  after  this 
little  lecture  on  our  frivolity  from  the  “  Thunderer,”  and 
to  recover  a  little  before  I  narrate  the  pretty  varieties  I 
have  seen  in  Paris  and  in  London  this  month.  Among 
domestic  novelties  ,  the  Patent  Tubular  Candle  is  a  charm¬ 
ing  invention  ;  it  is  a  candle  that  will  not  gutter  even 
when  placed  in  a  strong  draught.  This  candle  is  made 
of  the  finest  stearine,  is  very  hard,  and  has  three  small 
hollow  grooves  in  it,  hence  the  name  tubular.  It  is 
higher  and  larger  than  the  ordinary  candle,  and  is  sold 
at  Is.  2d.  per  pound,  or  Ijs.  6d.  per  dozen.  This 
candle  is  invaluable  for  halls,  passages,  ball-rooms, 
churches,  and,  indeed,  for  every  draughty  situation.  I 
submitted  a  tubular  candle  to  a  severe  test,  shook  it, 
swung  it,  and  held  it  in  a  violent  draught,  so  violent, 
indeed,  th.at  the  light  was  extinguished  at  one  time,  but 
it  did  not  gutter  ;  indeed,  I  don’t  think  it  can  gutter, 
with  the  air-chambers  provided  by  the  tubes.  The 
sizes  are  5,  6,  8,  and  lo  to  the  pound,  and  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  of  W.  Ball,  447,  Strand. 

Ladies  will  do  well  to  follow  my  example  in  one  in¬ 
stance,  and  find  their  way  to  Messrs.  W.  J.  Schlesinger’s 
American  agency,  ll^.  Union-court,  Old  Broad-street, 
E.C.  I  am  particular  in  giving  the  full  address,  as  it  is 
not  at  all  easy  to  find  ;  but  the  delightful  inventions  for 
saving  labour  amply  repay  the  trouble.  I  will  mention 
tl'.em  in  the  order  in  which  they  were  shown  to  me. 
The  Lightning  Glass  and  Crockery  Washing  Machine  is 
a  most  useful  invention  ;  it  will  wash  two  thousand  plates 
in  one  hour,  and  the  larger  sizes  wash  three  thousand. 
The  plates  are  placed  edgeways  in  the  basket,  and  re¬ 
main  stationary ;  the  water  is  forced  between  and  around 
them  by  means  of  dashers  or  paddles,  and  they  are  per¬ 
fectly  cleansed  in  a  moment  they  can  be  removed  in 
the  basket  to  drain,  or  allowed  to  drain  in  the  machine. 
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Glasses,  cups,  and  saucers  may  be  washed  in  this 
machine,  and  it  is  impossible  to  break  them  by  fair 
means.  The  machine  may  also  be  used  for  cleansing 
spinach,  cabbages,  and  greens,  as  the  water  is  force.! 
into  all  parts  and  removes  every  impurity.  All  dirt  rests 
at  the  bottom  of  the  machine  in  a  groove  below  tht? 
reach  of  the  dashers,  and  thus  the  water  only  touches 
dishes,  plates,  or  vegetables.  The  Archimedean  Egg- 
beater  is  a  clever  little  instrument ;  it  looks  like  a  pretty 
toaster  at  first  sight.  By  pressing  on  the  handle  the 
beater  rushes  quickly  to  the  right,  and  on  ceasing  the 
pressure  it  revolves  in  an  opposite  direction.  There  is 
also  a  Drill  Stock  made  on  the  same  principle,  and  which 
will  drill  any  sized  hole  required  without  requiring  any 
strength  in  the  worker.  The  Self-adapting  Can-Opener 
will  open  any  sized  tin  and  cut  a  round  hole  of  any  size 
required ;  it  is  a  most  useful  shilling’sworth,  as  is  the 
Carpet-Stretcher  and  Tack-Holder.  By  the  aid  of  this 
clever  instrument  a  carpet  may  be  stretched  closely  up 
to  the  wainscoting,  and  held  there  and  the  nail  driven 
in  without  any  risk  of  knocking  one’s  fingers ;  never 
again  shall  I  inflict  severe  blows  on  my  finger-tips  now 
I  possess  this  little  treasure,  for  I  have  a  great  fancy  for 
carpentering  and  odd  kinds  of  work,  and  when  I  can  do 
a  little  hammering  with  my  boys  I  am  indeed  in  my 
glory,  until  the  poor  bruised  fingers  ache  and  tell  me  of 
my  awkwardness  ;  indeed,  my  little  six-years-old  rogue 
says,  “  Mamma  can’t  do  carpenter’s  work,  I  can  but 
we  work  together  for  all  that.  The  Buttonhole-cutting 
Machine  is  a  perfect  treasure.  It  cuts  plain  and  tailor’s 
eyed  buttonholes,  and  this  of  every  size ;  the  price  is 
7s.  6d.,  and  every  Englishwoman  ought  to  possess  one. 
The  Mermaid  Washing  Machine  is  a  simple,  practical 
means  of  removing  dirt  and  stains  from  linen.  Fine  lace 
may  be  washed  with  it,  and  it  rinses  as  well  as  washes. 
This  machincf  is  used  in  conjunction  with  a  plain  or  ribbed 
American  wash-board,  price  is.  The  Mermaid  costs 
5s.  only.  The  potato-masher,  the  nutmeg-grater,  the 
butter-churn,  the  air-tight  cask,  the  mincers,  grinders, 
patent  funnels,  and  the  meat-hook,  each  possess  dis¬ 
tinctive  and  peculiar  merit ;  and  the  self-closing  inkstaiu; 
is  a  most  useful  invention.  The  combined  shoebrusli 
serves  the  entire  purpose  of  a  set — the  three  brushes  arc 
always  at  hand.  The  carpet-sweeper  clears  all  dirt, 
dust,  and  picks  up  pins  from  the  carpet,  and  wears  it 
far  less  than  does  the  ordinary  broom.  The  expanding 
lamp-shade  can  be  used  to  concentrate  the  light  on  one- 
space,  or  it  will  expand  like  an  umbrella ;  it  is  also 
easily  packed.  Then  there  is  the  baby-wiflker  for 
teaching  children  to  walk  without  fatiguing  them.  The 
legs  are  telescopic,  and  may  be  lengthened  as  the  child 
grows.  Tdo  not  know  if  this  “pedester”is  la  joie 
des  cnfins,  it  certainly  must  be  la  tranquillite  des  parents, 
for  a  child  placed  in  this  novel  go-cart  has  no  chance  or 
hurting  itself  or  falling  ;  it  can  only  walk,  rest,  or  run, 
and  of  course  cry  if  so  disposed. 

Two  more  novelties  I  must  note — butterfly  and  moth 
brooches  in  imitation  gold  and  enamel,  with  tube  for 
flower,  for  collar,  or  hair ;  and  the  patent  scissors,  which 
move  on  a  screw  pivot,  and  cut  and  wear  admirably. 

Having  thus  enumerated  things  strictly  domestic,  I  shall 
now  refresh  my  readers  by  a  glance  at  some  of  Mens. 
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— Detail  of  Dahlia 
Penwiper  (239). 


241. — Crochet  Lily. 


•Crochet  Poppy. 


■Ornamental  Linen  Bag  in  Netting 
AND  Braiding. 
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■Corners  for  Cushion  or  Table-Covers. 
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Marchaud’s  beautiful  silk  foulards.  After  five  months’ 
duty  on  the  battle-fields  of  France,  Mons.  Marchaud  has 
laid  aside  the  chassepot  and  again  devoted  his  attention 
to  the  importation  of  rich  “  Foulards  de  France  et  de 
Chine,”  at  189,  Regent-street,  au  premier ^  after  the  mode 
in  Paris,  where  one  finds  the  best  styles  and  best  modes 
on  the  first  floor,  instead  of,  as  with  us,  in  the  shops. 

The  foulards  of  this  season  are  remarkable  for  their 
beauty,  their  strength,  and  the  elegance  of  the  designs  ; 
there  is  a  grace  and  freedom  about  the  lovely  groups  of 
flowers  which  has  not  been  hitherto  attained  in  this 
iabric,  and  the  small  motifs  are  equally  remarkable  for 
delicacy  and  elegance. 

The  foulards  de  deuil  are  raised  and  distingue,  and  of 
a  most  beautiful  quality.  The  crepeline,  crepe  de 
chine,  satines  rayes,  Tussor  crepe,  royal  Corah  Shanghai, 
gros  de  Londres,  toile  de  I’lnde  are  varieties  of  Indian 
and  French  foulards  which  are  of  exquisite  colours 
and  of  fine  texture.  In  particular  the  beautiful  ecru 
foulards  should  be  remarked  by  ladies,  for  they  make 
up  into  elegant,  useful,  and  durable  costumes. 

After  leaving  this  display  of  artistic  textile  fabrics,  I 
went  to  inspect  the  new  earrings  patented  by  Mr. 
Green,  87,  Strand.  These  earrings  are  made  with  a 
slightly  beaded  hook,  and  are  used  to  prevent  earrings 
being  lost  from  the  ear,  as  they  too  frequently  are,  when 
the  earrings  worn  on  all  occasions  have  been  thicker 
than  those  used  in  the  diamond  or  jewelled  earrings. 
The  beading  is  not  felt  in  wearing  the  earring,  but 
eflectually  prevents  the  hook  from  slipping  out.  The 
new  earrings  are  modelled  on  Syrocusian  medals,  and 
are  artistic  in  design,  and  most  beautifully  executed. 
Mr.  Green  is  now  showing  some  handsome  Marquise 
rings  of  enamel  and  diamonds.  I  also  remarked  some 
of  these  rings  in  cinque-cento  style,  and  prefer  them  to 
the  more  valuable  gems.  The  Marquise  ring  is  exactly 
suited  to  this  style  of  jewellery.  But  not  only  costly  rings 
may  be  procured  here ;  this  form  of  ring  is  adapted  by 
Mr.  Green  for  bridesmaids’  rings  and  inexpensive  gifts. 
I  saw  some  very  pretty  pearl  and  turquoise  rings  of  this 
new  form,  and  was  much  pleased  with  them. 

Another  novelty  is  black  onyx,  hollowed  out  and 
pearls  set  on  it.  This  is  arranged  as  a  locket,  and  has 
all  the  effect  of  brilliant  deep  black  enamel. 

Mr.  Green  has  just  patented  another  invention,  which 
he  calls  the  Holdfast  Pin.  These  pins  arc  manufac¬ 
tured  by  Edridge  and  Mercth,  Birmingham,  and  may  be 
had  of  all  drapers.  The  peculiarity  of  the  pin  consists 
in  a  slight  wave  in  its  length,  somewhat  resembling  the 
undulations  of  gentlemen’s-scarf  pins.  The  advantage 
of  the  Holdfast  Pin  is  that  the  pin  cannot  work  out  and 
be  lost,  and  the  vexation  of  not  having  a  pin  is  avoided. 

I  have  always  thought  that  pins  are  wonderfully  en¬ 
dowed  with  locomotive  powers,  and  wander  at  their  own 
sweet  will  in  a  truly  extraordinary  way ;  but  the  Hold¬ 
fast  Pin  will,  I  believe,  prove  a  stationary  pin  and  give 
up  the  nomadic  propensities  of  the  tribe.  As  to  economy, 
think,  dear  ladies,  of  the  many  ounces  of  pins  you  pur¬ 
chase  in  the  year,  and  how  very  quickly  they  depart  on 
their  travels.  Pour  moi,  whenever  I  open  my  work¬ 
table  store  for  a  new  ounce  of  pins  for  my  own  use,  I 
invariably  present  one  packet  to  my  housemaid,  asking 


her  to  use  them  for  herself  and  keep  me  supplied,  and 
I  have  always  plenty  in  my  cushions  in  all  the  rooms. 

The  many  queries  respecting  hair-restorers  have 
caused  me  to  inquire  about  “  Payne’s  Hair  Restorer,” 
and  to  investigate  the  letters  and  testimonials  of  this 
well-known  restorer  ;  but  I  must  premise  that  whenever 
I  speak  of  hair-restorers  it  is  from  the  experience  of 
friends  and  not  from  personal  use,  as  I  happily  do  not 
require  their  aid,  and  expect  to  leave  off  writing  these 
letters  before  I  am  in  a  position  to  require  them,  if  I 
may  judge  of  my  own  case  by  the  Ahsalom-like  tresses  of 
my  family  circle ;  but  I  am  satisfied  by  medical  and 
friendly  testimony  that  this  hair-restorer  contains  nothing 
in  the  least  degree  deleterious  or  poisoning,  and  that  it 
may  be  relied  on  to  restore  hair  in  colour  and  quantity. 
It  is  to  be  obtained  of  Messrs.  Payne  and  Co.,  29 1  and 
292,  High  Holborn,  price  2s.  6d.  and  3s.  6d. 

I  called  on  Messrs.  Macdougall  and  Co.  on  my  return 
from  Paris  to  select  some  poplin  dresses  for  friends 
there,  these  poplins  being  immensely  admired  by  our 
fair  French  friends.  These  poplins  are  truly  beautiful, 
and  are  now  shaded  so  that  the  camdieu  dresses  can  be 
decided  on  readily. 

Of  course  while  making  my  purchases  I  did  not  fail 
to  look  round  for  novelties,  and  was  shown  the  Royal 
Louise  and  Lome  of  Argyll  tartan,  a  design  formed  by 
the  combination  of  the  respective  clan  tartans  of  th^- 
young  couple.  The  effect  is  beautiful,  and  I  prefer 
the  Louise-Lorne  Tartan  to  either  of  the  two  taken 
alone.  This  tartan  is  made  in  every  fabric,  and  used 
for  all  purposes — is  it  not  the  mode  ? 

For  spring  costumes  I  remarked  summer  silk  linseys, 
twills,  light  serges,  spun  silk,  camlets,  cloths  bright  and 
fine  as  silks,  twill  silks,  and  ginghams.  In  all  these 
fabrics  Messrs.  Macdougall  have  most  elegant  spring 
costumes  made  in  the  newest  modes,  ladylike,  very 
stylish,  and  distinguished  by  the  absence  of  fussiness. 
The  trimmings  are  quiet,  neat,  and  appropriate  to  each 
fabric,  and  the  prices  are  moderate.  I  observed  some 
lovely  costumes  for  little  girls  and  boys  ;  the  Highland 
costume  is  modified  for  girls,  and  is  remarkably  pretty, 
while  for  boys  of  all  ages  there  is  no  better,  healthier, 
or  more  picturesque  dress.  The  stockings  should  be 
of  tartan  to  match  the  plaid,  and  be  well  drawn  up. 
Cromwell  shoes  and  buckles  complete  this  costume. 

The  spring  costumes  of  Messrs.  Thomson  (of  glove¬ 
fitting  corset  notoriety)  are  very  elegant ;  they  may  be 
obtained  of  all  drapers  at  moderate  prices.  The  colours 
consist  chiefly  of  the  soft  light  shades  of  grey,  fawn, 
drab,  and  mauve.  The  dresses  are  of  two  shades,  being 
trimmed  with  the  darkest.  The  material  is  a  kind  of 
camlet,  and  wears  well.  The  new  crinolines  brought 
out  by  this  house  are  really  indispensable  in  the  present 
style  of  dress  ;  they  are  so  constructed  as  to  relieve  the 
hips  of  the  weight  of  the  dress,  throwing  the  fulness 
at  the  back,  and  preserving  the  front  straight  and  flat. 

I  shall  not  give  any  detailed  account  of  the  modes  1 
remarked  in  Paris  during  my  recent  visit,  for  they  are 
far  more  ably  rendered  in  the  Fashion  article  of  this 
May  number,  but  I  must  satisfy  my  correspondents  about 
one  or  two  points  of  deep  interest  to  hearts  feminine. 

Having  started  for  Paris  in  the  month  of  March,  I 
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was  lucky  enough  to  be  there  some  days  before  the 
government  decided  upon  taking  the  Montmartre  cannon 
down  into  Paris  ;  the  attempt  did  not  actually  take  place 
until  the  morning  of  the  sixteenth,  about  three  o’clock 
in  the  morning,  when,  hearing  a  noise,  I  got  up  to  see 
what  it  was  about,  and  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the 
government  troops  passing  up  to  Montmartre,  and  in  a 
short  time  heard  shots  exchanged.  With  the  cafe  an  lait 
at  eight  o’clock  came  in  a  piteous  account  of  killed  and 
wounded,  softened  down  as  time  went  on  to  far  fewer 
numbers.  This  decided  me  on  staying  a  few  days  longer, 
to  see  the  end  of  it,  an  end  which  has  not  arrived  at  the 
moment  of  writing  this.  On  Saturday,  the  eighteenth, 
our  friends  came  to  beg  us  to  remain  indoors,  as  a 
struggle  was  expected  ;  but  to  stop  a  la  viaison  when  in 
Paris  was  not  to  be  thought  of,  and  very  soon  the  Rue 
des  Martyrs,  crowded  with  tnsurges,  was  inspected  by 
the  Silkworm  with  much  interest.  There  was  no 
danger ;  groups,  nay,  more,  crowds  of  excited  and  armed 
men  were  conversing  loudly  and  gesticulating  with  em¬ 
phasis  ;  but  we  passed,  Madame  Goubaud  and  I,  safely 
through  them  all ;  we  were  denied  access  to  the  Hotel 
do  Viile  by  very  polite  Gardes  Nationaux,  and  we 
amused  ourselves  by  walking  wherever  we  were  allowed 
to  pass,  seeing  and  hearing  all,  returning  after  some 
purchases  to  our  abode,  not  without  difficulty,  on  account 
of  the  crowds  of  gardes.  Occasionally  a  gun  was  fired 
olF  in  the  air  for  frolic,  but  no  one  there  was  hurt  on 
that  afternoon. 

On  Sunday  again  there  were  crowds,  and  several 
barricades,  but  no  event  of  importance  took  place,  and 
we  left,  to  my  great  regret,  by  the  evening  mail  for 
England.  Before  these  events  I  had  seen  several  modistes 
and  looked  up  the  fashions,  so,  happily,  can  tell  my 
readers  a  little  in  reply  to  their  many  epestions. 

I  will  begin  with  the  hair. 

It  is  quite  funny  to  see  English  heads  after  imbibing 
French  ideas  on  the  subject :  the  hair  is  worn  in  Paris 
straight  down  the  back  in  waved  ripples,  and  confined 
in  a  net,  the  front  hair  arranged  in  small  bandeaux  and 
brushed  back  from  the  temples.  Another  mode  is  to 
wear  long  braids  of  hair  flat  to  the  head,  falling  down 
the  back  and  in  a  net.  As  may  be  supposed,  this  falling 
hair  soon  spoils  a  bodice,  and  for  this  reason  the  pretty 
fichus  introduced  by  Madame  Feste  have  been  so  suc¬ 
cessful.  These  fichus  are  simple  squares  of  muslin 
edged  with  lace,  or  of  crepe  de  chine  edged  with  Maltese 
guipures.  Some  of  these  fichus  are  beautifully  embroi¬ 
dered  on  the  border  and  on  the  corners.  The  effect  is 
very  pretty,  especially  for  round  plump  figures.  The 
fichu  is  simply  folded  and  fastened  down  with  a  brooch 
at  about  two  to  three  inches  below  the  neck :  the  brooch 
should  be  as  old-fashioned  looking  as  possible  ;  an  old 
portrait  or  enamel  brooch  is  best.  The  fancy  little  square 
coral  brooches  worn  by  our  great-grandmothers  are 
much  affected,  and  look  very  well.  Those  ladies  who 
are  lucky  enough  to  have  these  will  doubtless  possess  a 
portrait  of  the  original  wearer  of  these  relics,  and  will 
then  have  the  fichu  and  brooch  as  worn  in  Paris  in  1871. 

Next  to  these  brooches,  the porte-montres  are  the  favou¬ 
rite.  These  are  made  of  steel,  iron,  silver,  gold,  enamel, 
and  iewelled.  The  watch  should  always  match  the 


porte-montre ;  the  initials  of  the  wearer  are  often  enamelled 
on  the  porte-montre,  and  the  crest  is  occasionally  intro¬ 
duced,  but  the  prettiest  are  got  up  in  the  Renaissance 
style,  and  are  really  works  of  art,  as  well  as  whims  of 
the  moment. 

Earrings  are  eccentric,  but  this  eccentricity  is  for 
fetrangere ;  the  Parisienne  wears  English  jet.  Among 
strange  devices  in  this  line  I  remarked  a  batterie  de  cidsim , 
a  coffee-pot,  harlequins  fighting,  little  cannon,  and  I'ohus, 
and  this  reminds  me  that  the  bonnes  teach  the  children  a 
game  with  the  magic  word  ohiis.  Pretty  it  is  to  see  little 
trots  of  two  and  three  years  at  the  cry,  “  L'obiis,"  fall 
prone  on  the  floor,  rolling  over  with  laughter,  in  mimicry 
of  the  fatal  bombshell.  The  Silkworm  was  taught  to 
fall  in  this  way  by  a  lovely  little  girl  baby,  who  could 
just  lisp  out  “  Faire  t ebus,”  and  on  one  occasion  had  to 
play  at  this  game  for  nearly  an  hour,  such  is  her  weak¬ 
ness  for  babies  ! 

The  subject  of  economical  dress  is  one  which  should 
indeed  be  studied  by  all  whose  incomes'  are  limited,  but 
I  have  not  space  to  fully  consider  the  subject  here,  for  I 
want  to  describe  a  few  articles  de  luxe  which  were  im¬ 
ported  from  Paris  by  Messrs.  Jay,  of  Regent-street,  and 
which  are  elegant,  simple,  yet  rich  and  stylish  ;  but  I 
shall  return  to  this  subject  shortly,  and  devote  part  of 
my  letters  to  economical  dressing. 

At  Messrs.  Jay’s,  then,  I  saw  a  most  graceful  casaque 
of  silken  fabric  semi-fitting  to  the  figure,  and  gracefully 
draped,  the  trimming  of  rich  lace  insertion,  and  edging 
of  the  same  lace  the  effect  of  this  clear  insertion  is 
admirable,  and  the  casaque  is  exactly  suited  for  those 
who  prefer  quiet  elegance  to  fuss  and  furbelows. 

Another  mantle  shown  me  is  of  fine  white  cashmere, 
richly  embroidered  in  chenille,  and  with  a  most  original 
fringe.  The  shape  is  perfect,  and  as  a  sortie  d' opera 
leaves  nothing  to  be  desired. 

The  bonnets,  which  were  chosen  in  Paris  by  Madame 
Caroline  herself,  are  types  of  elegance.  The  Chapeau 
Rond,  the  Pamela  Ferine,  the  Chapeau  Anglais,  are  all 
represented  here.  But  although  these  French  models 
are  wonders  of  millinery,  I  prefer  those  composed  by 
madame  herself  in  French  forms  and  designs.  There 
is  a  cachet  about  her  own  compositions,  in  my  opinion, 
which  the  others  do  not  possess,  beautiful  as  they  are, 
and  selected  from  all  the  best  houses.  The  knowledge 
of  individual  style,  the  talent  for  arranging  to  suit  each 
face,  eminently  belongs  to  this  lady,  and  those  of  my 
readers  who  wish  for  a  delicious  bonnet  should  ask  for 
hladame  Caroline  at  Messrs.  Jay’s. 

One  more  remark,  and  I  conclude.  Prices  in  these 
economical  days  must  be  considered,  and  I  have  been 
asked  many  times  respecting  those  of  Messrs.  Jay.  In 
reply,  I  can  only  say  that  ladies  will  find,  although  they 
may  select  costly  raiment  and  articles  de  luxe  at  this  house, 
they  can  also  purchase  all  they  require  at  very  moderate 
charges  that  simple  prints,  cottons,  muslins,  and  many 
stuffs  may  be  had  at,  and  under,  one  shilling  per  yard ; 
that  simple  bonnets,  quiet  mantles,  are  cheaper  than  at 
many  houses  with  a  character  for  cheapness ;  that  no 
one  need  be  afraid  of  being  led  into  expenses  because 
this  house  possesses  treasures  of  taste  and  the  newest 
mooes.  TiiE  Silkworm. 
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249. - Bo:ajER  FOP.  HA»inKr.RCHIEF  IK  PoiNT  LaCE. 


250. — Border  for  Handkerchief  in  Venetian  Point  Lace. 


251. — Berlin  Wool  Work  Border  for  Chairs,  Settees,  &c. 

fl  Light  Green.  OB  Dark  Green.  B  Brown.  O  2nd  Shade.  ffi  3rd  Shade.  .  •  4th  Shade.  Q  5th  Shade  In  SUk.  I  White  SUk. 
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THE  ENGLISHWOMAN'S  DOMESTIC  MAGAZINE. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  FASHIONS  AND  NEEDLEWORK  ENGRAVINGS. 


201  to  206. — Ne'west  WALKixa  Toilets  eob  the  Season. 

No.  201.  Dress  of  violet  cashmere.  The  under-skirt  is  pliiin ;  the 
upper-skirt  and  jacket  .are  hound  with  a  narrow  strip  of  satin,  and 
turned  up  at  the  sides  with  satin  rovers  and  a  button. 

No.  201.  Walking  dress  of  batiste  do  hiine.  Tlio  under-skirt  is 
plain,  the  upper-skirt  trimmed  with  biais  bauds  and  plaited  frills  of 
the  material  of  the  dress. 

No.  203.  Figs.  I  and  2.  Walking  toilet  of  black  cashmere.  The 
under-skirt,  of  black  corded  material,  lias  two  plaited  tlounees  at  the 
bottom.  The  ujiper-skirt,  looped  up  in  front  and  at  the  sides,  is 
trimmed  willi  a  wide  guipure  lace  and  passementerie  border,  and  has 
two  bows  with  ends  of  black  ribbon  in  front.  Tlie  tight-fitting  jacket, 
with  long  basques  and  open  sleeves,  is  trimmed  to  match  the  upper- 
skirt.  A  hood  with  a  black  rilibou  bow  hangs  down  behind,  and  a 
bow,  like  those  in  front  of  tlie  skirt,  linislies  it  oil'  at  the  neck. 

Fig.  3.  Walking  costume  of  fawn-coloured  silk.  Tlie  upper-skirt  of 
this  dress  is  turned  back  at  tlie  sides  with  revers  covered  with  silk 
of  a  darker  shade  than  the  dress,  and  bound  round  the  edge  witli 
satin.  The  tight  jacket  is  flnislicd  off  in  the  same  st^le,  and  the 
open  sleeve  turned  up  to  show  the  silk  lining.  Tlie  bonnet  is 
of  fawn-coloured  crepe  de  chine,  w  ith  dark  strings  and  pink  roses. 

No.  104.  Dress  of  grey  cashmere.  Tlie  under-sl;irt  and  jacket  of 
a  light  sliadc ;  the  upper-skirt  and  fichu  of  a  darker  shade.  Tlie 
under-skirt  is  trimmed  witli  a  flounce  14  indies  deep,  headed  by  a 
crossway  baud;  the  upper-skirt  is  fringed  at  the  bottom,  and 
furnished  with  sash-ends  looped  together  at  the  sides.  Tlie  jacket, 
u  itli  open  sleeves,  lias  a  crossway  band  at  the  edge,  and  a  fichu, 
with  fringe,  fastcliwl  to  it  in  the  niauner  shown  in  illustration,  with 
ends  crossed  behind,  and  a  bow  in  front. 

No.  205.  W'alking  dress  of  e'eru  toile  do  laine.  Tlie  under-skirt 
has  two  plait  d  flounces ;  above  these  a  crossway  flounce,  headed  by 
a  double  frill  of  box-jilaits,  with  a  band  stitched  through  the  middle. 
The  upper-skirt  is  merely  bound  with  a  crossway  fold  of  the  same 
material,  and  the  jacket  combines  the  trimmings  of  the  upper  and 
under  skirt,  having  the  double-plaieed  frill  over  the  shoulders  in  the 
form  of  br.ices,  and  round  the  sleeves  above  the  broad  hanging 
frill. 

No.  2o5.  Fig.  1.  AValking  costume  of  fawn  cashmere.  The  skirt 
is  f  rimmed  w  ith  a  kilted  flounce,  biais  bands,  witli  a  puffing  between 
them,  and  a  plaited  frill  above.  The  jacket  is  cut  into  square  tabs, 
bound  with  a  broad  crossway  fold  of  merino,  piped  inside  with  a 
darker  shade  of  satin.  Straw  liat,  with  a  bunch  of  wild  flowers. 

Figs.  2  and  3.  Lilac  Mozambique  walking  toilet — front  anil  back 
vii'W.  Tliis  out-door  costume  consists  of  an  under-skirt,  trimmed 
w  ith  a  series  of  crossway  folds,  lying  one  over  the  other,  and  a  plait¬ 
ing  turnetl  upwards,  and  edged  with  nan-ow  fringe.  A  tunic  casaque 
tiimiiied  with  a  plaited  frill,  edged  with  silk  fringe,  and  a  enissway 
band  in  the  manner  seen  in  illustration ;  a  ribbon  bow  at  the  back  of 
the  waist  and  several  bows  down  the  front.  Tlie  body,  open  en 
caiir,  is  trimmed  with  pointed  tabs  round  tlie  neek  and  the  open 
sleeve. 

207. — Walking  Toilets, 

Fig.  I.  Tills  very  stylish  toilet  is  of  steel-blue  pgosgniin  silk. 
The  under-skirt  is  trimmed  with  two  flounces,  headeil  by  nan-ow 
biais  bands,  and  a  plaiti-d  frill  turned  upwards.  Tlie  upi>er-skirt, 
which  hangs  in  points  at  the  back,  and  the  tight  jacket,  with 
hanging  sleeves,  arc  trimmed  to  match  the  skirt,  bows  being  added 
at  the  back  and  on  the  sleeves.  Llaek  lace  Ixuinet. 

Fig.  2.  Light  grey  walking  toilet.  This  dress  consists  of  a  double 
skirt  and  jacket  IxkUcc  of  grey  cashmere.  The  triiiiniings  are  com- 
jiosed  of  tlounees,  wide  and  narrow,  crossway  bands  and  plaited  frills, 
the  latter,  as  well  as  the  former,  In-ing  jiiped  at  the  edge.  The 
jacket  is  cut  en  caeur,  and  has  a  bow  in  front.  White  straw  hat, 
trimmed  w  ilh  black  velvet  and  pink  roses, 

208  to  221. 

L-vdies’  Sphino  and  Summer  Jackets  a.vd  5Ianti,e3. 

Nos.  2o8  and  209.  A  tight  jacket  of  black  grosgrain  silk,  trimmed 
w  ith  an  inch-w  ide  binding  of  the  same  material,  and  with  buttons  at 
the  back  and  on  the  sleeves. 

Nos.  210  and  211,  Black  grosgrain  silk  jacket,  tight  at  the  back 
and  loose  in  front.  The  side-pieces  arc  longer  than  the  back,  and 
trimmed  with  narrow  biais  bauds  of  silk  piped  at  the  ujipcr  edge 
with  satin,  a  gimp  ctlging,  and  plaited  frill  of  grosgrain  silk  edged 
with  black  lace. 


Nos.  212  and  213.  Tight-fitting  jacket  of  rich  black  silk,  trimmed 
with  a  narrow  pulling  of  silk,  jiassementerie  border,  and  black  lace 
edging ;  two  frog  buttons  and  fringe  ornament  the  back  of  waist, 
where  the  basipie  is  arranged  in  a  double  plait. 

Nos.  214  and  215.  Black  cashmere  mantle,  with  wide  sleeves  and 
short  full  basque  behind.  The  trimming  consists  of  silk  rouleau.v,  a 
wide  silk  fringe,  and  a  fancy  bow  with  ends  at  the  waist.  The  fronts 
are  loose,  and  fasten  with  hooks  and  eyes. 

Nos.  216  and  217.  Tight-fitting  jacket  of  silk  rep,  open  en  coeur 
in  front,  and  trimmed  w  ith  revers  of  plaited  ri-p  down  the  fronts 
and  on  the  open  sleeve,  plaited  frills  and  biais  bands  of  velvet. 

Nos.  218  and  219.  Jacket  of  black  poult  do  sole,  trimmed  round 
the  ba.sques  and  sleeves,  and  also  down  the  middle  of  the  back,  with 
cro.sswiiy  folds  of  .silk,  edged  on  one  side  with  passementerie,  and  on 
the  other  w  ith  lace  3  inciics  deep.  Down  the  back  both  edges  are 
triimned  with  piis.seiiicuterie,  and  a  bow'  ornaments  the  centre  of  the 
waist. 

Nos.  220  and  221.  A  mantle  of  violet  cashmere,  with  a  round 
hooil,  and  waistband  fastening  with  a  rosette  in  front,  and  a  Iww 
with  sa>li  ends  at  the  back.  The  whole  is  trimmed  with  double 
ruelies  of  pinked  cashmere  and  lace  tKlging. 

222. — Walking  Toilet  of  Grey  Toile  de  Laine, 

Tliis  walking  dress  is  triiiimeil  with  a  deep  llimncc  and  biais  hands 
of  toile  de  laine,  vilvet,  and  grey  silk  fringe.  The  coat  sleeve  has  a 
broad  frill,  with  a  trimming  above  it,  arranged  so  as  to  have  the 
effect  of  a  hanging  sleeve.  The  jacket  is  made  open  with  revers, 
and  a  tucked  muslin  cheniisette  is  worn  underneath. 

223  to  229. — Cuildeen’s  Costumes. 

No.  223.  Girl’s  walking  dress  of  brown  cashmere,  consisting  of 
niiper  and  under  skirt  and  jacket  bodice.  Three  rows  of  brown 
rihlxm  velvet  form  the  trimming  of  the  under-skirt ;  tlie  upper- 
skirt  is  etlged  with  plaited  frills  and  velvet,  so  as  to  simulate  tabs 
lying  over  each  other.  The  bottom  of  the  jacket  and  the  open 
sleeves  are  trimmed  to  match.  A  brown  straw  hat  with  feathers  of 
the  same  colour. 

No.  224.  This  suit  is  very  pretty  for  lioys  from  three  to  five  years. 
It  consists  of  short  loose  trousers  and  blouse  of  thin  summer  cloth, 
trimmed  with  crossway  folds  of  the  same,  and  velvet  bands  and 
buttons  of  the  colour  of  the  dress.  Frills  at  the  neck,  and  cuffs  of 
scalloped  cambric,  a  white  felt  hat,  with  baud  and  bow  of  coloured 
velvet.  Striped  stockings. 

No.  225.  This  smart-liKiklng  costume  is  very  becoming  to  little 
boys;  it  consists  of  a  short  plaid  skirt,  arranged  in  plaits;  a  waist¬ 
coat  with  belt  and  basques,  and  a  Zouave  jacket  of  black  Japanese 
silk,  linwl  w  ith  sarsenet.  Both  jacket  and  waistcoat  are  trimmed 
w  ith  a  binding  and  rouleaux  of  white  corded  silk,  and  the  waistcoat 
has  a  double  row  of  mother-of-pearl  buttons  down  the  front.  The 
hat  is  of  black  lic-aver,  with  heron’s  feathers,  and  the  black  cloth 
gaiters,  buttoned  at  the  side,  show  the  top  of  tlie  knittisl  sock. 

No.  226.  Fig.  1  is  a  grey  poplin  dress  suitable  for  a  girl  from  twelve 
to  fourteen  years  old.  The  under-skirt  has  a  flounce  1 2  inches  deep, 
with  a  hem  an  inch  wide  turned  up  at  the  iKittom.  'flie  upper-skirt 
is  trimmed  with  a  plaited  frill  and  3  narrow  biais  bands.  The  jacket 
is  also  trimmed  with  a  ]>lnited  frill  down  the  fronts,  round  the 
bottom  and  the  armholes,  headed  by  a  biais  band.  The  sleeves  are 
tight  to  the  elbow  s,  w  ith  a  shapisl  frill  at  the  Ixittom,  headed  by  a 
plaiting  turned  upwards,  and  a  biais  banil  between. 

Fi".  2  is  a  smai-t  costume  for  a  child  from  five  to  seven  years  old. 
The  jacket  and  upper-skirt  are  of  light  grey  cashmere ;  the  under¬ 
skirt  and  the  hanging  sleeves  of  scarlet  cashmere.  The  jacket  and 
upper-skirt  arc  cut  into  sipiarc  tabs  at  the  bottom,  and  bound  with 
scarlet;  a  scarlet  button  is  sewn  in  the  centre  of  each  tab. 

No.  227.  This  rather  striking  costume  looks  pretty  in  the  early 
days  of  summer  for  a  child  of  ten  or  twelve  years.  It  consists  of  a 
double  skirt  and  jacket  of  black  and  white  checked  cashmere,  with 
triiimiings  of  blue  cashmere.  A  broad  blue  fiounce  forms  the 
bottom  of  the  under-skirt,  with  a  heading  of  black  and  white,  and 
above  this  a  jilaitingof  blue  turned  upwards.  The  up])er-skirt,  with 
apron  front,  is  trimmed  with  3  crossway  bands  of  blue,  and  the 
jacket,  with  hanging  sleeves,  is  made  to  correspond.  A  grey  felt  hat 
with  blue  or  grey  feathers  and  Ixiws. 

No.  228.  Walking  costume  for  girls  from  ten  to  twelve  years. 
The  dress  is  of  blue  poplin,  with  a  pleated  flounce  at  the  bottom, 
headed  by  a  frill  and  rouleau  of  the  materi  d  of  the  dress.  The 
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Uesdasics  Lb  B0IJIII.1IEB,  1*5,  Oxfokd  Street,  sepply  all  the  Materials  beqeibed  fob  mj 
Needlework  Designs  on  these  Pages. 


mantle  is  of  grey  corded  material,  trimmed  with  silk  of  a  darker 
shade ;  it  has  a  cape,  pointed  behind  and  eut  square  in  front,  witli 
buttons  down  the  front,  and  gimp  loops  and  silk  tassels  at  the  neek. 
The  grey  felt  hat  is  trimmed  with  velvet  bows  and  eud«. 

No.  229.  Toilet  for  girls  from  eight  to  ten  years,  consist'Ug  of 
double  skirt  and  jacket  of  coloured  alpaca.  The  under-skirt  is 
quite  plain ;  the  upper-skirt  has  a  crossway  fold  round  the  edge, 
and  is  opt>n  on  the  right  side,  with  straps  of  silk  cord  and  gimp 
buttons  to  join  the  opening.  The  jacket  trimmed  to  match,  with 
revers  in  front,  slashed  on  the  shoulders,  and  o]ien  sleeves ;  a  tucked 
musliu  chemisette.  A  velvet  baud  and  bow  iu  the  hair  complete 
this  costume. 

Fig.  2.  A  violet  merino  frock,  with  jacket  bodice,  for  a  girl  froiti 
lix  to  eight  years  old.  The  skirt  is  trimmed  at  the  bottom  with  a 
leep  flounce  and  jdeated  frills  of  merino.  The  jacket,  with  snuare 
Ijnsques,  has  a  jileated  frill  round  the  bottom,  the  armholes,  nn(i  the 
f.ufl's;  a  turn-down  linen  collar  with  velvet  necktie  to  match  the 
di’ess. 

250  to  236, — Gentlemen’s  Embroidered  and  Crochet  Br.vces. 

There  arc  a  variety  of  ways  of  making  ornamental  braces,  and 
the  illustrations  230  to  236  furnis'.i  patterns  from  which  thej-  may 
easily  be  e.\ecutcd. 

No.  232  in  a  pair  of  braces  worked  in  crochet  as  follows: — !Mako 
a  chain,  24  inches  long,  with  grey  silk,  and  on  this  work  17  rows  of 
double  over  a  round  clastic,  the  first  2  rows  grey,  3rd  and  4th  rows 
alternately  2  stitches  black  2  stitches  white,  the  black  stitches  in 
the  4th  row  coming  over  the  white  stitches  of  the  3rd  row;  then 
9  rows  in  grey,  2  rows  alternate  black  and  white,  and  the  last  2 
rows  grey.  No.  234  gives  the  pattern  full  size,  llepeat  this  for  the 
2nd  brace,  and  then  stitch  the  2  braces  together  at  one  end  so  ns  to 
form  a  [loiut,  as  shown  in  illustration  232,  Sew  on  to  this  point,  so 
as  to  cover  the  edges  of  the  crochet  stitch,  2  grey  linen  straps,  8 
inches  long  and  i  inch  and  a  quarter  wide,  also  joined  in  a  point ; 
bind  them  with  grey  galloon,  and  make  a  button-hole  at  the  end  of 
each.  The  other  end  of  each  brace  passes  through  a  steel  buckle, 
furnished  on  each  side  with  a  little  round  tab  of  grey.  Draw  the 
bueklo  about  8  inches  from  the  end  of  the  brace,  and  pass  this 
through  a  steel  slide,  and  stitch  it  to  the  tongue  of  the  buckle  at  the 
back.  Then  put  2  short  straps,  with  a  button-hole  at  the  end,  into 
each  slide,  stitching  them  together  at  the  top  so  that  they  cross 
each  other,  ns  seen  iu  illustration. 

Tlie  same  style  of  biices  inaj’  be  worked  from  the  illustration 
No.  233,  as  follows: — Make  a  chain  of  the  required  length  in  d:irk 
brown  netting  silk,  and  work  ist  row  alternate  l  treble,  i  chain, 

i)assing  over  one  stitch  of  the  previous  row;  2nd  row  (over  a  fine 
ilack  silk  clastic  cord),  2  double  over  each  chain  of  the  previous 
row ;  3rd  row  in  light  brown  silk,  1  double  over  each  stitch  of  the 
previous  row ;  4th  row,  alternate  S  double,  S  chain,  passing  over  5 
stitches  of  the  previous  row  and  leaving  the  elastic  uncoveretl;  sth 
row,  alternate  5  double  over  the  S  chain  of  the  previous  row  and 
over  the  elastic  of  both  rows,  5  chain ;  6th  and  7th  rows  like  the 
5th,  but  iu  the  7th  row  work  double  stitches  over  the  chain  of  the 
jirevious  row;  8th  row,  double,  iu  dark  brown  silk;  gth  row,  double, 
ill  light  brown  silk.  Then  work  on  the  other  edge  of  the  foundation 
chaiu  from  the  2ud  to  the  9th  row,  so  that  the  open  row  of  crochet 
forms  the  centre  stripe  of  the  brace. 

No.  236  is  a  design  for  braces  worked  on  white  corded  pique,  with 
red  ingrain  cotton,  and  bound  with  red  braid 

No.  235  is  a  brace  of  grey  elastic  with  a  jiattern  worked  in  cross- 
stitch  with  2  shades  of  violet  silk. 

No  231  is  a  knitted  brace,  worked  ns  follows: — Begin  at  the 
bottom  with  a  foundation  of  ten  stitches,  and  knit  in  double  knitting, 
that  is,  1st  row,  slip  the  ist  stitch,  purl  i,  slip  i,  repeat  to  the  end 
of  the  row,  observing  in  slipping  the  stitch  to  put  the  needle  in  as  if 
you  were  about  to  purl,  ilepeat  this  row  19  times,  iucreasiug  i 
iititch  at  the  end  of  each  row,  then  4  rows  without  increase.  In 
tee  25th  row,  which  should  have  28  stitches,  knit  14  stitches  back¬ 
wards  and  forwards  26  times,  leaving  the  other  14,  and  take  them 
up  afterwards,  which  forms  the  button-hole.  Now  knit  on  all  28 
stitches  1 6  rows  ns  above,  adding  one  stitch  at  the  end  of  the  last  4 
rows.  With  these  32  stitches  knit  the  brace  the  required  length 
(say  30  inches),  putting  in  the  spots  as  you  proceed.  These  are 
done  with  Berlin  wool  as  follows: — Insert  the  red  wool  at  the 
beginning  of  the  3rd  row  and  *  bring  it  forw’ard  before  the  3rd  slip 
stitch  oT this  row, knit  1,  slip  i,  pass  the  wool  behind;  repeat  from  *. 
Knit  2  TOWS  plain,  then  take  up  the  red  wool  again ;  but  as  the 
pattern  \  ill  now  be  at  the  back  of  the  work,  pass  the  wool  to  the 
^ck  bcf»;o  kuiltiug  the  ititch,  and  bring  it  forward  afkr  the  slip 


stitch;  knit  2  plain  row’s  and  then  1  row  like  the  1st  row.  Tliis 
completes  one  row  of  spots.  Now  knit  5  rows  plain,  then  another 
row  of  spots,  observing  to  make  them  alternate  with  the  former  row. 
These  spots  m:iy  also  be  worked  iu  after  the  knitting  is  finisheiL 
iVlicn  the  brace  is  suflicieutly  long,  knit  4  rows,  decreasing  1  stitch 
at  tlic  end  of  each  row,  then  knit  a  strap  with  2  button-holes  to  cor¬ 
respond  with  that  at  the  other  end  of  the  brace.  Work  a  crochet 
edging  on  both  sides  of  the  brace  with  red  wool,  ist  row,  double, 
2nd  row,  scallops  of  alternate  3  double  on  the  first  2  double  of  the 
previous  row,  5  claiin  and  i  double  into  the  first  of  the  S  chaiu, 
missing  I  stitch  of  the  previous  row. 

No.  230  is  worked  iu  crochet  with  grey  crochet  thread  and  red 
wool,  as  follows : — JIake  a  chain,  a  y;ird  long,  of  thick  grey  thro:id, 
and  work  on  this — ist  row,  10  chain  ])assing  over  9  stitches  of  the 
foundation,  6  double,  then  alternate  1  chain,  missing  i  foundation 
stitch,  I  treble,  and  on  the  last  20  stitches  of  the  foundation  1  chain, 

5  double,  9  chain,  5  double,  then  19  chain  looped  with  a  slip  stitch 
to  the  last  stitch  of  the  foundation  chain.  This  forms  the  centre 
row  of  the  brace.  Bound  this  work  4  rows  of  double,  increasing  at 
the  ends  of  the  button-hole  stnips,  so  that  the  work  may  lie  flat. 
Now  work  on  the  hrace,  beginning  at  the  last  treble  stitch  of  the 
middle  row,  i  row  of  double  in  red  wool,  carrying  it  across  the 
work  at  each  end  of  the  bnice,  as  seen  in  the  illustnition,  and  work¬ 
ing  2  double  on  every  horizontal  stitch.  Then  make  i  row  of  double 
in  grey  thread,  and  a  row  of  scallops  in  red  wool,  working  2  double 
between  the  scalliqis.  Down  the  middle  of  the  brace  work  a  leaf 
p:ittern  in  red  wooi,  :is  follows  : — T:ike  the  back  button-hole  strap 
between  the  finger  and  tlmmb  of  the  left  hand  and  work  first  the 
right  half:  i  double  over  the  first  treble  stitch  :d)ove  the  strap, 

6  chain,  i  slip  stitch  over  the  4th  double  of  the  3rd  row  worked 
round  the  middle  stripe,  looping  into  the  upper  thre;idof  the  stitch; 
6  double  over  the  6  chain,  *  i  double  over  the  next  treble,  2  chain, 

I  double  over  the  next  treble,  6  chain,  i  slip  stitch  over  the  4th 
following  double  of  the  3rd  row,  6  double  over  the  6  clniin;  repe:it 
from  *.  M’heii  the  last  leaf  is  finished,  work  i  double  over  the 
next  treble,  2  chain,  2  double  over  the  next  treble,  the  last  of  the 
middle  row.  Now  reverse  the  work,  and  make  the  leaves  on  the 
other  side  of  the  miildle  to  correspond,  ns  seen  in  the  illustration. 
Strops  for  guns,  shawls,  and  roilway  rugs  m:iy  be  made  in  the  same 
iminner  by  working  over  thin  string. 

237  to  239. — Dahlia  Penwiper. 

In  order  to  make  this  penwiper,  cut  out  2  circular  pieces  of  card¬ 
board,  3  inches  in  diameter,  and  bind  them  round  with  bhick  cloth. 
Then  stitch  on  the  one  piece  5  rows  of  leaves  made  of  shades  of 
violet  wool,  as  shown  in  237,  beginning  with  the  lightest  shade  for 
the  outside,  and  making  each  succeeding  row  of  a  darker  shade,  and 
arronging  it  so  as  to  cover  the  stitches  of  the  last  row.  No.  238 
shows  the  mode  of  making  the  leaves.  Then  fill  up  the  centre  with 
a  ball  of  j'cllow  fleecy,  nicely  shaven,  and  spotted  in  the  middle  with 
knots  of  light  green  floss  silk.  To  the  2nd  piece  of  cardboard  stitch 
a  pleating  of  black  cloth,  pinked  at  one  edge,  letting  it  protrude 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  beyond  the  edge  of  the  cardboard,  and 
place  a  ball  of  black  wool,  about  2  inches  in  diameter,  in  the  centre. 
Lastly,  gum  the  2  pieces  of  cardboard  together,  and  your  penwiper 
is  finished. 

240. — Crochet  Poppy. 

Scarlet  Ternaux  wool,  tehite  canetiUe,  black  purse  silk,  wire,  and 

a  mesh  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  wide,  are  the  materials 

required. 

Make  a  chain  of  7  stitches,  t:ikc  some  fine  wire  and  work  over  it 
upon  the  chain,  i  double,  2  treble  iu  succeeding  stitch,  3  treble  in 
next  stitch,  3  treble  again  in  the  next.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
chain  and  still  over  the  wirework,  4  treble  in  one  stitch  (the  same  in 
which  you  worked  3  before),  then  3  treble  in  next  stitch  and  2  treble 
in  each  of  the  j  following,  i  double  in  the  next,  3  single.  Then 
work  as  follows  all  round  the  petal: — i  double,  and  i  treble  in  1st 
double,  I  treble  in  each  of  the  next  7  stitches,  2  treble  in  each  of 
the  1 1  next  stitches,  i  treble  in  each  of  the  7  next  stitches,  1  treble, 
and  I  double  in  the  next,  i  single ;  fasten  off.  Four  such  petals  are 
required  for  each  flower.  For  the  stamens,  take  the  black  silk  and 
make  a  chain  about  three-flfths  of  an  inch  long,  leave  a  long  end 
of  silk  hanging  from  the  chain,  thread  a  needle  with  this  silk  and 
work  a  bit  of  fringe  upon  the  mesh  with  it,  inserting  the  needle  into 
the  chaiu  after  forming  each  loop.  Draw  out  the  mesh,  cut  open  tho 
silk  loops,  roll  up  the  bit  of  fringe  very  tight,  and  fasten  it  up  so 
that  the  chain  forms  a  little  round  ball.  Add  a  small  wire  stem 
covered  with  silk.  Dispose  the  petals  round  this  centre  upon  a 
thicker  stem  covered  with  green  wool. 
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Slupers,  Bags,  &c. 
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264, — Berlin  Wool 
Work  Design  for 
Cigar  Cases,  &c. 


265. — Berlin  Wool 
Work  Design  for 
Cigar  Cases,  &c. 


z(>i. — Tassels  for  Cushions 
OR  Table  Covers. 


2(ty — Embroidered  Needlebook. 


261. — Tassels  for  Cushions 
OR  'Fable  Covers. 


260. — SiiUARE  IN  Guipure  d’Art, 


XUM 
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ITesdames  Le  Boeiilubb,  115,  Oxtobd  Stkeee,  setply  ah  the  Mateeiais  beqeieed  joe  ina 
Kebdlbwobe  Dbsiqnb  on  these  Pages. 


541.— Ceochet  Lilt. 

Take  fine  \rfnte  Berlin  wool  and  make  a  chain  of  35  stitches. 
Take  a  piece  of  fine  wire  covered  with  white  silk,  1 2  inches  Ion", 

I  slip  stitch  in  last  stitch  of  chain  and  work  over  it  and  on  the  chain 
I  single,  2  double,  26  treble,  2  double,  i  single,  i  slip  stitch.  Fold 
the  wire,  and  on  the  other  side  of  chain  work  3  single,  2  double,  3 
treble,  16  long  treble,  6  treble,  2  double,  2  single,  and  3  slip  stitches; 
then  on  the  opposite  side  of  wire  work  2  single,  2  double,  6  treble, 
16  long  treble,  3  treble,  2  double,  3  single,  i  slip  stitch.  Fasten 
olT.  Six  petals  are  required  for  each  flower.  The  bud  is  made  with 
the  same  wool  upon  a  rather  longer  piece  of  wire.  Make  a  chain  of  2  5 
stitches  and  work  over  wire  as  for  flower  petal,  3  single,  2  double, 

1 5  treble,  2  double,  2  single  in  1  stitch.  And  on  the  other  side,  2 
single  in  i  stitch,  2  double,  15  treble,  3  double,  3  single,  i  slip 
stitch,  llicn  single  crochet  all  round.  Bend  the  wire  a  little  to 
give  the  petal  the  proper  shape.  Tliree  petals  arc  rc(julred  for  each 
bud.  For  the  stamens  cut  short  bits  of  brass  wire.  Take  a  little 
light  yellow  wool  an4  slit  it  in  two,  make  a  chain  of  7  stitches  with 
the  slit  wool  and  6  double  over  the  chain  ;  slip  both  ends  of  the  wire 
up  to  the  middle  of  the  yellow  strij),  which  somewhat  resembles  the 
authcra,  while  the  wire  forms  the  stem  of  the  stamen.  Six  stamens 
arc  required  for  each  flower,  and  two  for  each  bud.  For  the  pistils, 
make  a  small  ball  of  light  green  wool,  and  slip  a  bit  of  brass  wire 
through  it  as  for  the  stamens.  The  ball  should  be  the  size  of  a 
very  small  pea.  Three  are  required.  Join  them  togither,  and  tic  at 
the  base  with  green  wool.  For  the  leaves,  with  the  darkest  shade  of 
green  wool  make  a  chain  of  230  stitches,  and  change  several  times 
the  shade  of  green  in  the  course  of  the  work.  Slip  the  end  of  the 
wire  in  the  last  stitch  of  the  chain  and  work  over  it,  3  double,  3 
treble,  25  double  treble,  4  treble,  4  double,  bend  the  wire,  4  double, 
4  treble,  23  double  treble,  3  treble,  3  double,  i  slip  stitch  in  the  last 
stitch.  Bend  the  wire,  5  double,  5  treble,  16  double  treble,  8  treble, 
.4  double,  then  2  double  in  the  next  stitch,  l  slip  stitch ;  bend  tho 
wire,  2  double  in  the  next  stitch  on  the  other  side,  4  double,  8 
treble,  16  double  treble,  5  treble,  5  double,  i  slip  stitch,  and 
fasten  oil'.  Take  another  piece  of  wire,  fasten  on  the  wool  to  the 
8tli  stitch,  counting  from  tho  l)ottom  of  the  leaf,  and  work  24 
treble  over  the  wire,  then  8  double,  i  slip  stitch  ;  bend  the  wire 
and  work  another  stitch  in  same  place,  8  double,  23  treble,  i 
double.  Fasten  off,  and  cut  the  W(X)1.  This  leaf  is  of  a  middle  size. 
I.arger  and  smaller  ones  can  Ik*  made.  To  mount  the  flower,  fii-st 
take  three  pistils,  arrange  first  the  6  stamens,  and  then  the  6  petiils 
round  them ;  cover  the  united  stems  with  wool  For  each  bud  join 
together  three  petals,  curving  them  in  a  little,  so  as  to  hide  tlo 
stamens  in  the  centre.  Fasten  2  buds  upon  a  wire  stem,  then  tho 
flower,  and  afterwards  the  leaves,  beginning  by  the  smallest.  As 
you  fasten  on  these  leaves  go  on  gradmilly  covering  the  main  stem 
with  light  green  wool. 

242.— OB^^^ME^•TAE  Linen  Bag  in  Netting  and  Braiding. 

The  lower  part  of  this  bag  is  made  of  S  pieces  of  gj-cy  linen  twill, 
stitched  jiartly  together,  and  braided  with  scarlet  braid.  The  upper 
j)art  consists  of  a  netted  bag.  Commence  at  the  bottom  with  a 
foundation  of  90  stitches  in  red  fleecy  on  a  half-inch  mesh  ;  join  it 
to  a  ring,  and  work  5  5  rows  plain.  Then  net  on  to  this  6  points.  The 
1st  row  of  the  first  point  extends  to  15  stitches  of  the  last  rew ;  in 
each  following  row  take  ott'  x  stitch  at  the  end  by  netting  2  stitches 
together  till  only  2  stitches  are  left,  and  knot  these  together.  Work 
the  other  points  in  the  same  way,  and  then  fasten  off.  Turn  the 
points  over  to  a  depth  of  about  6  inches,  and  run  2  red  worsted  cords 
through  the  double  laj-er  of  netting  to  draw  up  the  bag.  Sew  a  red 
worsted  ball  to  the  end  of  each  point,  and  tassels  to  the  cords  and  to 
the  bottom  of  the  bag;  also  bows  of  cord  with  worsted  balls  ac  tho 
points  where  the  pieces  of  twill  meet. 

243  and  244. 

COENEES  FOE  BOEDEES  OP  CcSHIONS,  TaBLE-CoTEES,  &C. 

No.  243  consists  of  dark  brown  cloth,  with  light  brown  laid  over 
it,  the  c^e  being  covered  with  gold  braid.  The  small  figures  of  the 
pattern  arc  worked  in  bright  yellow,  the  spots  in  the  centre  In  hlue, 
and  the  single  stitches  crossing  the  gold  braid,  in  brown  silk.  The 
two  rows  of  scallops  arc  worked  in  slanting  stitches  with  black  and 
red  bilk. 

No.  244.  Tills  border  is  worked  on  dark  grey  rjAnmere,  or  which 
a  strip  of  light  grey  cashmere  is  laid,  the  c<lge  covered  with 

gold  braid.  On  this  light  ground  the  pattern  ii  worked  in  3  shades 
of  violet  silk. 

243. — Ceatat  End  in  Point  Lace  and  Embeoideey. 

This  cravat,  the  end  of  which  is  shown  full  size  in  illustration,  is 


made  of  a  strip  of  cambric,  with  worked  ends.  Tlio  design  is  first 
traced  on  glazed  calico,  then  the  point  lace  braid  tacked  on,  and  the 
lace  stitches  worked  in  with  fine  thread.  When  the  work  is  so  far 
finished,  it  is  fastened  to  the  cambric  with  overcast  stitch,  and  tho 
embroidered  pattern  worked  in  satin  stitch  on  tho  cambric.  Tho 
cambric  is  then  cut  away  underneath. 

146  and  247. — Stand-ep  ColeaeS. 

Tlieso  pretty,  simple  collars  arc  worked  in  Venetian  point  lace  on 
line  linen.  They  can  easily  be  worked  from  illustration. 

248.— llosETTE  IN  Tatting  and  Ceochet. 

JIake  a  ring  thus  with  fine  tatting  cotton : — i  double,  then  9  times 
alternately  i  purl,  2  double,  then  i  imrl,  i  double.  On  this  ring  crochet 
with  fine  cotton  as  follows : — ist  round,  2  leaves  over  each  purl  of  tho 
ring,  with  6  chain  between  them,  each  leaf  consisting  of  3  double  treble 
stitche.s,  drawn  through  the  same  loop ;  after  the  2  leaves,  i  purl  ot 
S  chain  .and  i  double  into  the  ist  of  the  3  chain.  At  the  end  of  the 
row  loop  the  thread  with  a  slip  stitch  to  tho  ist  leaf,  and  work  2 
slip  stitches  on  the  2  stitches  of  the  purl  just  worked.  2nd  row, 

I  double  over  the  last-named  purl,  then  alternately  8  chain,  2  double 
with  3  chain  between  them  over  tho  next  purl.  This  row  completes 
the  rosette. 

249  and  230. 

BoEDEES  foe  PoCKET-II  VNEXEBCniEFS  IK  PoiNT  LACE 

No.  249  is  a  corner  of  a  handkerchief  Iwrder  in  guipure  worK. 
The  design  is  first  traced  with  embroidery  cotton  on  the  liandkerchicf, 
and  then  the  pattern  is  worked  in  button-hole  stiteh,  tho  thicker 
parts  having  a  layer  of  cotton  darneil  underneath.  The  small 
scallops  lying  round  tho  centre  wheels  are  not  worked  on  the 
cambric,  but  on  threads  thrown  across  to  form  the  scallops,  and  tho 
little  purls  arc  left  in  between  the  button-hole  stitches.  When  tho 
embroidery  is  finished  the  cambric  is  cut  away  underneath  tho 
work. 

No.  230  is  a  design  to  be  worked  on  lawn  in  point  de  Venise.  Tlio 
edge  is  formed  by  a  point  lace  braid,  on  which  is  worked  a  row  of 
scallops  with  purls,  as  seen  in  illustration. 

251. — Beeein  Wool  Work  Border  foe  Chairs,  Settees, 

OR  Bras. 

This  design,  worked  in  2  shades  of  green,  3  shades  of  brown  and 
white  filoselle,  looks  extremely  handsome  when  alternated  with 
stripes  of  xflush  or  velvet  for  different  articles  of  furniture. 

232  and  233. 

Berlin  Wool  Work  Designs  for  Slippers,  Bags,  &c. 

No,  232  consists  of  slanting  figures  worked  in  maize-coloured  floss 
silk  on  a  ground  of  maroon-coloureil  wool.  The  silk  spots  arc 
worked  over  8  threads  each  way,  3  long  slanting  stitches  with  a 
straight  cross  stitch  in  the  centre  over  4  threads  of  canvas  each 
way. 

No.  233.  This  pattern  is  worked  in  light  green  Berlin  wool  on  a 
dark  green  ground.  Tlio  light  figures  arc  worked  with  a  double 
thread  of  wool,  and  consist  of  4  slanting  stitches  interlaced.  The 
ground  may  be  done  before  or  after  the  spots. 

234. — Patent  Earring  Hook. 

Tills  new  earring  hook  is  inventeil  and  patentid  by  Mr.  Green,  of 
the  Strand.  The  pecnliarity  consists  in  a  slight  beading  placed  on 
the  gold  wire,  which  effectually  prevents  tho  carring  from  flipping 
out  of  the  ear,  while  it  can  be  most  easily  removed.  Our  illustration 
shows  both  the  hook  and  the  application  to  a  new  earring,  modelled 
on  Syrocusian  medals  and  designed  by  Mr.  Green. 

253. — Knitted  Insertion. 

This  insertion  can  be  knitted  in  fine  or  coarse  cotton  or  wool, 
according  to  the  use  which  you  wish  to  make  of  it.  It  is  knitted 
the  short  way  in  rows,  backwards  and  forwards,  cast  on  1 2  stitches, 
1st  row:  slip  1,  knit  2,  throw  the  thrc.ad  forward,  knit  2  together, 
make  4,  knit  4  together,  throw  the  thread  forward,  knit  2  together, 
knit  I.  2nd  row:  slip  i,  knit  2,  throw  the  thread  forward,  knit  2 
together,  purl  i,  knit  1,  purl  2  together,  knit  i,  throw  the  thread 
forward,  knit  2  together,  knit  1.  3rd  row :  slip  i,  knit  2,  throw  tho 
thread  forward,  knit  2  together,  knit  4,  throw  the  thread  forwanl. 
knit  2  together,  knit  1.  4th  row:  slip  i,  knit  2,  throw  the  thread 
forward,  knit  2  together,  knit  4,  throw  the  thread  forward,  knit  2 
together,  knit  i.  Kepeat  from  the  1st  to  the  4th  row  till  the  inser¬ 
tion  is  long  enough. 
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156. — Toilet  Piscrsniox  and  Jewel  Box. 

Take  a  round  box  of  pasteboard  or  wood,  about  5  inches  in 
diameter  and  i  J  inches  in  heij'lit.  Cut  off  the  rim  of  tlie  cover,  and 
place  on  the  top  a  cushion  covered  with  pink  satin,  with  a  black  lace 
rosette  and  pink  satin  buttoji  in  the  centre.  Line  the  cover  with 
pink  satin,  wadded  and  quiltetl,  and  sew  a  pink  silk  cord  round  the 
cdj'c.  Line  the  box  in  the  same  manner,  and  then  make  two  wadiled 
puffings  of  satin  on  the  outside,  the  lower  one  rather  larger  than  the 
U))IMT,  and  divided  by  a  fioiince  of  black  lace,  and  edged  with  cord 
and  lace  at  the  top  of  the  Ixjx.  Cut  a  piece  of  cardboard,  exactly  the 
size  of  the  bottom,  cover  it  with  white  glazed  calico,  sew  it  on  to  cover 
the  edges  of  the  satin  pulling,  ami  sew  a  cord  round  the  edge.  Fasten 
the  lid  to  the  box  with  a  few  stitches,  and  add  a  double  cord,  with 
slides  at  opposite  sides  of  the  box. 

257  to  259. 

Work-case  ornawexted  with  Beads  axd  Binnox  Velvet. 

This  Ciise,  for  holding  small  ])ieces  of  Avork,  is  mide  of  silver 
canvas.  Take  a  j)ieee  9  iiiehes  long  and  6^  inches  wide.  Make 
a  row  of  perjiendieular  slits  in  the  canvas  a  (piarter  of  an  inch  long 
and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  from  each  other,  and  again  a  similar  row 
one-tenth  of  an  inch  from  the  i  st  row,  in  the  manner  indicated  in 
illustration  257,  taking  gnait  care  to  preserve  the  canvas  unbroken. 
Then  weave  black  ribbon  velvet  through  the  slits,  and  sew  on  steel 
beads  (sec  157).  Lay  a  thin  piece  of  cardboard  under  the  caiiA-as, 
and  line  it  with  grey  silk.  For  the  pockets  inside,  take  a  piece  of 
grey  silk  10  inches  long  and  6.J  inches  wide,  llem  the  long  sides, 
inserting  an  clastic.  Then  stitch  this  piece  through  the  centre,  as 
shown  in  259,  and  add  small  leaves  of  coloured  tlannc  Ipinked  at  the 
c<lgc  on  the  opposite  side.  It  is  comi)leted  by  a  ruche  of  ribbon, 
ornamented  with  beads,  as  shown  in  25 

260.— Squares  ix  GriruRE  d’.Vrt. 

This  square  is  worked  on  a  netted  foundation  of  white  cotton  in 
point  de  toile,  point  do  rei)rise,  and  point  d'esprit,  a  wheel  being 
added  in  the  centre.  It  may  be  used  for  antinuicassars,  pin¬ 
cushions,  &c. 

261  and  262. 

Tassels  tor  oexamextixo  Crsiiioxs,  Table-Covers,  &c. 

No.  261  is  made  of  green  Avoollen  reps  and  crochet.  The  upper 
part  consists  of  a  cardboard  tube  covered  Avith  Avadding  arranged 
so  as  to  give  it  the  required  form,  and  over  this  Avith  green  Avoollen 
reps.  A  loon  of  green  silk  cord  and  a  brass  ring  covered  Avith  green 
silk  form  the  top,  and  a  network  of  green  netting-silk  completes  the 
upper  portion  of  the  tassel.  For  the  lower  part  take  a  stniight 
strip  of  reps  iij  inches  long  and  4  inches  Avide,  join  the  ends,  and 
pleat  it  up  on  one  side,  turning  the  other  side  in  and  making  2  roAvs 
of  chain  stitch  half  an  inch  from  the  edge.  Noav  scav  the  pleated 
ctlgc  to  the  head  of  the  tassel,  having  first  scAvn  a  second  brass  ring 
covered  with  netting-silk  to  the  loAver  end  of  the  head.  Another 
ring  of  the  same  description  is  scAvn  to  the  inside  of  the  rejis  frill 
near  the  bottom,  so  as  to  keep  the  pleats  in  their  jdaees.  Lastly, 
put  in  3  green  silk  cords,  Avith  Avooden  balls  Avound  round  Avith  silk 
at  the  end,  to  hang  half  an  inch  bcloAV  the  frill. 


No.  262  is  a  tassel  made  of  grey  cashmere,  Avith  crochet  covering- 
The  head  of  the  tassel  is  made  of  2  Avooden  balls  of  different  sizes. 
Avith  a  hole  drilled  through  the  mid<tle.  These  are  covered  first 
Avith  Avadding,  then  Avith  grey  cashmere,  over  Avhich  threads  of 
thick  grey  silk  are  draAA-n.  Then  make  a  cardboard  tube  1^  inches 
long,  cover  it  Avith  grey  cashmere,  and  fasten  the  larger  ball  at  the 
head  of  it,  and  a  brass  ring,  Avorked  over  Avith  grey  silk,  above  the 
ring.  Fasten  the  smaller  i)all  to  the  larger,  and  place  another  ring 
at  the  top  of  this  Avith  a  loop  of  cord  in  the  centre.  For  the  bell  of 
the  tassel  take  a  strip  of  grey  cashmere  8  inches  long  and  2^  inches 
Avide,  join  the  ends,  and  embroider  it  in  the  style  shoAvn  in  illnstra- 
tion  Avith  grey  silk  braid  and  point  russe  embroidery,  scalloping  the 
bottom  Avith  grey  silk.  Pleat  the  upper  edge  into  4  double  ])leats, 
and  sow  it  to  the  upper  part  of  the  tassel.  This  should  previously 
have  had  a  crochet  heading  and  fringe  attached  to  it,  Avhich  is 
Avorked  as  folloAvs : — OA’cr  a  brass  ring  i  J  inches  in  circumference 
Avork  60  double  stitches ;  a!id  on  this  i  roAv  alternately  i  treble,  2 
chain,  missing  2  stitches  of  the  previous  roAv;  then  i  row  alternately 

2  double  over  the  first  chain  of  the  ])rcvious  roAA-,  2  chain.  Over 

each  of  the  2  chain  stitches  of  the  ])revious  roAv  tie  2  threads  of 
grey  silk  4}  inches  long,  so  as  to  form  a  fringe,  and  knot  5  of  these 
double  threads  together,  as  shown  in  illustration.  Inside  the  bell 
fasten  4  silk  cords  Avith  loJig  drop-shaped  Avooden  slides  at  the  end, 
Avound  over  Avith  grey  silk.  ' 

263. — Embroidered  Needlebook. 

In  order  to  execute  this  novel  and  fanciful  needlebook,  cut  ont  4 
cireular  iiieces  of  cardboard  3  inches  in  diameter,  and  cover  3  of  them 
on  one  side  Avith  light  green  cashmere,  fastening  the  edges  down  on 
the  other  side.  On  the  4th  piece  lay  a  Avadded  cushion,  and  oA-er 
this  a  covering  of  green  cashmere,  on  which  the  pattern,  in  imitation 
of  thorns,  has  been  embroidered  Avith  green  silk.  Scav  one  of  the 

3  other  pieces  of  card  to  this  cushion,  so  that  the  uncovered  sides  lie 
together,  and  the  edges  coincide.  In  the  same  manner  join  the  2 
remaining  pieces  of  card,  and  sew  a  thick  green  silk  cord  round  tho 
edge.  Then  put  a  fine  a\ ire  round  the  edge  of  tho  cushioned  half, 
making  pointed  loops  at  intervals  to  form  the  thorns  round  the 
cilge.  Cover  these  loops  first  Avith  silk,  and  then  OA-crcast  the  Aviro 
Avith  silk,  and  scav  on  a  brass  ring  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  fi-om 
the  edge  of  the  cushion.  Noav  cut  out  3  circular  j)ieces  of  Avhito 
flannel,  2}  inches  in  diameter,  overcast  the  edges  A\ith  green 
silk,  and  lay  them  betAvecn  the  two  outer  leaves  of  tho  book. 
Pass  a  stili'tto  through  the  ring  and  the  dilferent  layers  of  the  needle- 
laiok,  aTid  insert  into  the  hole  a  thick  green  silk  coi-d,  Avhich  holds 
the  <lillerent  jiarts  together  and  forms  the  stalk,  a  Avire  being  put  in 
between  the  two  ends  of  the  cord,  and  the  Avholo  thickly  Avound  round 
Avith  silk.  To  this  stalk  are  attached  tAvo  leaves  made  of  cardboard, 
covered  Avith  green  cloth,  overcast  round  the  edges,  and  embroidered 
on  the  upper  side  Avith  silk  to  imitate  the  veiuings. 

264  and  265. 

Berlix  Wool  Work  Desioxs  for  Cioar-case3,  &c. 

These  pretty,  simple  patterns  may  bo  adajAted  for  a  A-ariety  of 
purp<Ases  ;  they  arc  AA'orked  in  common  cross-stitch  in  shades  of  ono 
colour,  or  in  various  colours,  according  to  taste. 


VERSES  IN  COMMEMORATION  OF  THE  ROYAL  WEDDING,  MARCH  2Ist,  1871. 

(.ViR — “  God  bless  the  Prince  of  Wales.”) 


There  comes  a  sound  of  gladness, 

Upon  the  breeze  it  swells. 

And  o’er  the  land  is  wafted 
The  voice  of  marriage  bells. 

And  shouts  of  loyal  greeting 
The  blithesome  air  hath  borne. 

To  the  Rose  of  Royal  England, 

The  bride  of  gallant  Lome. 

Chorus — Then  sing:  May  Heaven  prosper 
With  choicest  gifts,  alway. 
The  loving  hearts,  united 
In  holiest  bond,  this  day. 

Long  life  be  theirs,  and  honour. 

And  union  fond  and  fair  3 
The  love  of  all  the  nation 
Attend  them  ev’rywhere. 


May  this  our  aspiration 
rind  echo  fir  and  wide. 

And  England  crave  a  blessing 
For  bridegroom  and  for  bride. 

Chorus — Then  sing:  May  He.avon,  &c. 

Gifts,  from  on  high  descending, 

Pour  down,  like  summer  rain  ; 

May  peace,  and  joy,  and  gladness. 

Be  show’red  upon  those  twain  ! 

While  all  a  people’s  wishes. 

And  many  a  good  man’s  prayer, 

Like  guardian  angels,  hover 
Around  the  wedded  pair. 

Chorus — Then  sing :  May  Heaven,  &c. 

H.  W.  Dulcken,  Ph.D. 
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duces  fruiting  shoots.  The  leaves  are  broad,  variously 
lobed,  but  always  obtuse  and  few  in  number.  The 
variegation  appears  in  patches  on  the  young  growth ; 
many  of  the  leaves  are  wholly  of  a  deep  yellow  hue, 
others  mottled  with  paler 
yellow  on  a  green  ground,  a 
I'lrge  p.oportion  of  the  plant 
being  of  a  dark,  green,  with- 
out  any  trace  of  variegation. 
A  poor  gravelly  or  chalky 
‘‘ioil  suits  this  plant  best ;  it 
then  becomes  richly  coloured 
and  very  showy ;  treated  in 
rich  soil,  as  a  pot-plant,  it 
will  occasionally  become 
wholly  green  and  entirely 
change  its  characteristics. 

CaUndar  of  operations  in  the 
Kitchen  Garden.  —  Watering 
the  crops  must  be  attended  to 
in  the  mornings  only,  and  then 
only  when  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  ;  but  the  hoe  should  be 
frcelyused  among  crops  when¬ 
ever  it  can  be  done.  Weed 
beds  and  hoe  and  rake  the 
alleys,  so  that  they  may  main¬ 
tain  a  neat  appearance. 

Asparagus  beds  must  be  dressed  if  not  finished  off 
last  month.  Beans,  beet,  and  broccoli  should  be  sown, 
also  cabbage,  early  Battersea  or  Fulham,  for  autumn 
use.  Sow  carrots,  and  hoe  between  rows  of  early 
crops ;  sow  and  plant  out  cauli- 
Howers  in  cold  weather,  protect 
them  by  inverting  flower-pots  over 
the  plants  at  night.  Sow  celery 
for  late  crops,  and  plant  out  seed- 
lings.  Sow  kidney-beans  in  the 
beginning  of  the  month,  but  in  a 
warm  soil  and  situation  ;  sow  also 
\  in  pots  under  protection  in  case  of 
failure.  A  fuller  crop  may  be  sown 
at  the  end  of  the  month. 

Sow  successions  of  lettuce ;  the 
main  crop  of  onions  and  leeks 
Vw'i/  sh.ould  be  got  in.  Sow  round- 

^  leaved  spinach.  Sow  turnips  in 

succession.  Hoe  and  thin  crops 
already  up.  Draw  earth  to  potato 
iy  j'lants  as  they  appear  above  ground. 

In  the  Flower  Garden  sow  an¬ 
nual,  biennial,  and  perennial  flower- 
seeds.  Plant  perennials  and  bed¬ 
ding-out  plants  according  to  the  state  of  the  weather. 
In  beginning  the  operation  termed  bedding-out  we 
must  be  guided  by  the  condition  of  the  spring  flowering- 
beds  and  by  the  state  of  the  weather.  It  is  a  good 
plan  to  draw  a  rough  plan  of  the  garden,  and,  after 
ascertaining  the  exact  quantity  of  stock  in  hand,  to 


CONTINUING  the  descriptions  of  the  green-leaved 
varieties  of  Hedera  Helix  we  find  H.  Pedata,  a 
very  distinct  and  fine  variety,  well  adapted  for  covering 
ruins  and  growing  freely.  The  colour  is  a  fine  dark 
green,  with  sharply -defined 

white  veins.  This  ivy  is  mis-  _  t 

named  in  most  trade  collec-  /' 

tions  Chrysocarpa;  it  is  a  true  ft 

We  now  turn  to  the  varie- 
gated  varieties  of  Hedera 

Helix.  Helix  Discolor,  or  SJSk 

the  marbled-leaved  ivy,  is  one  fgf  ^ 
of  the  most  important  of  this  M 
section  of  Hedera.  The  pre-  W 
vailing  colour  is  a  dull  dark 
green,  but  the  whole  plant  is 
slightly  spotted  with  grey 
variegation,  the  young  growth 
being  the  brightest.  The 

variegation  is  handsomest  in  jPMB 

the  early  summer-time,  but  as  Wwl 

winter  approaches  it  is  less  rw| 

perceptible — an  excellent  pot-  Y|^ 

plant.  bH 

Helix  Marginata  Grandis, 

or  grand  margined-leaved  ivy,  helix  pedata. 

closely  resembles  H.  Margi¬ 
nata  Major,  illustrated  on  page  3 1 3.  It  is,  however,  to 
be  distinguished  by  its  broader  leaves,  massive  appear¬ 
ance,  and  by  a  decided  tone  of  blue  in  the  green  part  of 
the  leaf.  The  margin  is  bold,  of  a  rich  creamy  colour, 
but  by  no  meaiis  of  a  yellow  hue. 

It  is  a  true  climbing  ivy,  running 
freely,  with  stout  wood  and  short 
spurs  resembling  the  arborescent 
forms  of  fruiting  ivy.  It  is  the 
finest  of  this  section  for  pot  culture, 
and  invaluable  for  walls,  edgings, 
and  for  covering  ruins. 

Marginata  Major  is  an  extremely 
beautiful  variety,  of  robust  habit 
and  large  -  leaved  growth.  The 
leaves  are  broad,  of  a  deep  bluish  ? 

green  colour,  with  rich  creamy 

variegated  margins  of  decided  wSf 

yellow  tint — excellent  for  walls  or 

Our  illustration  gives  no  idea  of 
the  beauty  of  H.  Chrysophylla,  the 
golden-leaved  ivy.  This  ivy  passes 

under  many  names  in  various  nur-  hlux  marginata  grandis. 

series  —  as  Aurea  densa  minor, 

Digitata  aurea,  Aurea  or  golden,  Aurea  imculata,  Cana- 
siensis  aurea,  Marmorata,  Folds aureis — but  Mr.  Hibbcrd, 
in  his  admirable  classification  of  ivies,  makes  the  name 
Chrysophylla  represent  a  section  of  plants  almost,  if 
not  entirely,  identical.  Chrysophylla  is  a  free-growing 
climbing  plant,  and  occasionally  under  pot-culture  pro- 
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arrange  the  colours  and  quantities  of  plants  for  each 
bed  on  paper,  so  as  to  be  sure  before  beginning  that  the 
arrangement  is  the  best  that  can  be  made  under  existing 
circumstances. 

The  ordinary  bedders  to  be  seen  in  town  gardens  are 
scarlet  and  white  geranium,  verbena,  petunia,  fuchsia, 
salvia,  and  calceolarias ;  but  the  list  may  be  extended 
with  advantage.  Let  us  add  Ageratum,Anagallis,Monelli, 
Antirrhinum,  Bouvardia,  Cerastiumtomentosum,Cuphea, 
Dahlias  (dwarf  kinds). 

Delphinium,  Helio¬ 
trope,  Lantanas,  Lobe¬ 
lia  Erinus,  Lophospe- 
rinum,  Maurandya 
Mumulus,  Pentstemon, 

Tropeolums,  and  Nie- 
rembergia  calycina. 

Phis  addition  gives  us 
a  goodly  variety  of  sub- 
locts,  and  none  of  them 
difficult  of  culture. 

Bedding  -  out  plants 
should  receive  plenty  of 
air  for  hardening  off 
early  in  April  and  at  the 
beginning  of  May  ;  un¬ 
less  sharp  frosts  prevail  they  should  be  taken  out-of- 
doors,  placed  in  a  cold  frame,  and  gradually  exposed 
more  and  more  to  the  weather.  The  frames  should  be 
left  uncovered  at  night,  unless  it  is  frosty,  and  about 
the  1 6th  of  the  month  the  pots  should  be  sunk  in  the 
places  the  plants  are  to  occupy.  After  the  20th  of  the 
month,  or  the  25th  for  very  prudent  folks,  the  pots 
should  be  removed,  the  plant  carefully  taken  out  of  the 
pot,  and  the  crocks  pushed  out  from  the  roots,  and  the 
plant  firmly  planted  out  in  its  position,  well  watered  to 
settle  it,  and  the  bed  mulched 
with  fresh  dry  leaf-mould  to 
keep  in  the  moisture  and  to  u 

finish  it  off  nicely.  I 

The  reason  for  plunging  the  | 

pots  in  the  earth  instead  of 
placing  them  on  the  soil  is  to 
prevent  drying  and  burning  the  J 

roots  by  the  hot  sun  and  dry 
winds  which  usually  prevail  in 
the  month  of  May,  in  spite  of  laMBEMM  ( 
all  that  poets  sing  of  balmy 
breezes  and  soft  airs. 

The  dangers  which  bedding 
plants  undergo  during  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  “  hardening  off”  are 
not  few  nor  trifling ;  the  whole 
year’s  patient  care  may  be  lost 
by  a  sudden  frost,  or  the  future  growth  may  be  stunted 
by  burnt  and  dried-up  roots,  or  by  carelessness  in 
bedding-out. 

Those  who  have  not  enough  cold  frames  to  shelter 
the  bedding  plants  during  their  transition  state  from  the 
warm  house  shelter  to  the  cold  garden  beds,  can  easily 
erect  shelter  for  them  by  the  following  method  : — In  a 
snug  corner  of  the  garden  place  the  flower-pots  in  rows, 


Hr.UX  DISCOLOR. 


HELIX  MARGISATA  MAJOR, 


and  when  all  are  arranged  place  hay  round  the  outer 
rows  of  pots  and  run  strong  stakes  in  all  round  at  about 
one  yard  distant  from  each  other,  run  a  strong  tack  into 
the  top  of  each  stake,  and  another  as  near  the  ground  as 
possible.  Take  a  length  of  wide  unbleached  calico,  or 
forfa,  or  crash,  or  any  cheap  material  (it  should  cost 
3 id.  or  4id.  per  yard,  and  be  a  yard  wide),  and  sew 
small  rings  on  each  side  of  this  length  at  about  one 
yard  apart.  Hook  the  rings  over  the  tacks  at  the  ground 

and  on  the  top  of  each 
stake,  and  the  shelter 
all  round  is  complete. 
Now  for  the  top.  Run 
the  widths  of  material 
together  with  a  sewing- 
machine’s  aid,  and  sew 
rings  on  at  a  yard  apart 
all  rcHind,  and  hook  on 
at  night  and  remove  the 
cover  by  day,  or  the 
cover  may  be  hooked  on 
in  strips  only,  but  the 
first  method  given  is  to 
be  preferred.  We  have 
found  mats,  old  carpets, 
and  various  contrivances 
to  be  very  unsatisfactory,  and  the  above  to  be  effective ; 
of  course,  where  plants  can  be  arranged  under  a  south 
wall,  sheltered  by  a  verandah,  &c.,  they  will  require 
very  little  protection.  Nor  is  the  material  wasted,  for 
it  can  be  washed  and  used  for  a  variety  of  household 
purposes  or  kept  for  another  season,  and  with  careful 
treatment  when  both  in  and  out  of  use  it  will  last  for 
years. 

The  lengths  of  cloth,  with  rings  sewn  on,  are  also 
useful  in  keeping  birds  off  newly-sown  seeds.  Short 
stakes  are  driven  in  the  ground, 
and  the  rings  passed  over  these 
or  hooked  on  to  tacks  driven 
into  the  stakes  ;  the  birds  will 
not  go  under  the  cloth,  fearing 
a  snare,  and  the  seeds  arc 
shaded  from  the  great  heat  of 
the  sun,  a  most  necessary  pro¬ 
tection  in  many  cases. 

Before  bedding-out,  as  we 
have  said,  plenty  of  air  should 
be  given  and  the  plants  watered 
freely ;  as  soon  as  they  are 
settled  in  their  respective  posi¬ 
tions  it  is  well  to  withhold 
water,  unless  this  can  be  given 
daily  during  the  summer.  This 
rule  applies  more  particularly 
to  dry  situations  and  chalky  soils,  where  the  roots  of 
plants  and  trees  meet  with  little  nourishment,  and  where 
occasional  dribblings  of  water  only  induce  the  roots  to 
keep  up  near  the  surface,  and  thus  run  the  risk  of 
destruction  by  hot  sunshine,  instead  of  descending  in 
search  of  the  moisture  always  found  some  little  distance 
below  the  surface  of  the  soil. 

Sub  Lutea,  the  yellowish  tree-ivy,  is  well  adapted 
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basin  being  fitted  with  a  pipe  which 
passes  throughout  the  outer  basin, 
and  has  a  fine  rose  nozzle  screwed 
on  the  end  of  it.  In  the  pipe  a 
fitted ;  the  outer 


for  pot-culture;  it  is  conspicuous 
in  winter  by  the  abundance  of  its 
greenish-white  and  sulphur-co¬ 
loured  variegation. 

Aurea,  the  golden-leaved  ivy,  is 
a  fine  bold  plant,  with  ovate  leaves  ; 
those  at  the  ends  of  the  shoots  are 
of  a  clear  deep  golden  colour, 
strikingly  beautiful ;  but  the  varie¬ 
gation  cannot  be  depended  on,  the 
plant  often  showing  plain  green 
leaves  without  any  trace  of  gold. 

For  indoor  ferneries  the  follow¬ 
ing  plan  is  unequalled  as  a  substi¬ 
tute  for  a  fountain  : — In  the  heat  of 
summer  we  suspend  a  large  wire 
basket  over  the  fernery;  this  basket 
is  lowered  by  a  chain  and  pulley 
as  easily  as  is  a  blind.  The  basket 
contains  two  zinc  basins,  the  inside 


piece  or  sponge  is 
basin  is  filled  with  drooping  plants, 
the  inside  with  rain-water,  and  an 
efi'ective  gentle  dripping  is  kept  up 
for  many  hours.  This  idea  was 
suggested  to  us  by  a  bee-glass  sus¬ 
pended  over  an  aquarium,  and  which 
dripped  for  four  or  five  hours  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  quantity  of  water 
used  to  replenish  it,  and  according 
to  the  size  of  the  drop  admitted 
through  the  sponge.  All  extra 
water  drains  away  from  the  well- 
sloped  floor,  and  passes  through  a 
grated  and  trapped  drain  into  the 
waste-pipes. 


HELIX  CHR.YSOPHYLLA. 


HELIX  SUB  LUTEA, 


HELIX  AUREA. 


Music  by  F.  Stanislaus.  (Duff  and  Stewart,  147,  Oxford-street.)— A 
sweet  simple  ballad,  both  ns  regards  words  and  music. 

The  Three  Mornings.  Song.  Words  by  Vincent  Amcotts,  Esq. 
Music  by  Prince  Poniatowski.  (Duff  and  Stewart,  147,  Oxford- 
street.) — Tlio  words  arc  poetical,  and  the  accompaniment  displays  the 
skill  and  science  of  the  accomplished  musician. 

Sadly  I  Wait  Thee.  Serenade.  Written  by  George  Durant.  Com¬ 
posed  by  Henrictte.  (Duff  and  Stewart,  147,  Oxford-street.)— A 
simple  tuneful  love  song,  pleasingly  written  in  6-8  time. 

The  Rose  Wreath.  Song.  Written  by  U.  A.  Emra.  Composed  by 
G.  B.  Allen.  (Duff  and  Stewart,  147,  Oxford-street.)— Pretty  words, 
set  to  a  pleasing  simple  melody. 


There  is  a  Green  llUl  Far  Atcay.  Song.  Words  by  Mrs.  C.  F. 
Alexander.  Music  by  Cliarlos  Gounod.  (Novello,  Ewer,  and  Co.,  i, 
Bemers-strect.)  — That  this  is  a  most  exquisite  composition  will  not 
be  doubted  by  those  who  know  and  appreciate  the  pure  devotional 
spirit  that  breathes  throughout  M.  Gounod’s  sacred  writings.  This 
beautiful  song  is  sung  with  great  effect  by  both  Mr.  Sautlcy  and 
Madame  Patey. 

I  Dreamed.  Song.  Words  by  R.  E.  Francillon.  Composed  by 
John  Barnett.  (Duff  and  Stewart,  147,  Oxford-street.) — A  charming 
song.  The  beautiful  melody  and  scientific  modulations  and  accom¬ 
paniment  are  worthy  the  composer  of  The  Mountain  Sylph. 

The  Old  Home  and  the  New.  Song,  Words  by  J.  E.  Carpenter. 
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VS 


OPERAS,  PLAYS,  AND  CONCERTS. 


The  Royal  Italian  Opera  season  at  Covcnt  Garden 
has  been  progressing  steadily.  As  yet  we  have 
neither  had  any  novelty  nor  any  of  those  exceptionally 
brilliant  performances  of  old  works  by  old  and  favourite 
artists  that  shed  refulgence  when  summer  is  hirther 
advanced.  Hitherto  the  operas  performed  have  been 
the  well-known  Lucia  di  Lammermoor ,  Figlla  del  Reg- 
gimento,  Gtiglielmo  Tell,  the  ever-popular  Don  Giovanni, 
Faust  and  Marguerite,  in  which  Madame  Von  Raedcn 
(Pauline  Lucca)  made  her  reappearance  for  the  season, 
and  Sonnambula,  for  the  rentree  of  the  Marquise  de  Caux 
(Adelina  Patti).  The  principal  tenor  roles  were  at  first 
divided  between  Signori  Bettini  and  Mongini.  The 
last-named  gentleman  returns  to  us  with  his  magnificent 
organ  as  full  and  resonant  as  ever,  but  with  the  same 
deficiency  of  artistic  power  of  impersonation  and  ideali¬ 
sation  painfully  apparent,  particularly  in  such  a  part 
as  Fernando  in  La  Favorita.  In  striking  contrast,  the 
French  basso,  M.  Faurc,  shows  himself  as  genuine  an 
artist  and  actor  as  he  is  fine  as  a  singer.  In  the  parts 
of  the  Swiss  patriot,  the  Spanish  libertine,  and  the 
weird  Mephistopheles,  his  impersonations  leave  nothing 
to  be  desired.  Mario  has  come  to  say  a  long  farewell  to 
thousands  of  admirers,  making  his  rentree  as  Almaviva 
in  11  Barbiere,  a  part  of  which  he  is  the  beau-ideal. 

The  Theatre  Royal  Drury  Lane  is  opened  by  Mr. 
Mapleson  with  Italian  opera,  Lucrezia  Borgia  being  the 
piece  selected  for  the  first  night.  The  only  names  in 
the  cast  familiar  to  London  opera-goers  are  those  of 
Mesdames  Tietjens  and  Trebelli,  and  Signori  Foli  and 
Caravoglia.  A  Mr.  Bentham,  a  gentleman  connected 
with  the  Civil  Service,  made  his  debut  on  the  lyric  st.age 
as  Carlo  in  Linda  di  Chamouni,  and  obtained  a  suce'es 
d'estitne. 

The  Princess’s  has  revived,  and  with  complete  suc¬ 
cess,  the  drama  of  Faust  and  Marguerite,  produced  at 
this  same  theatre  during  the  Ke.an  management,  and  with 
no  less  splendour  and  completeness  of  scenic  and  spec¬ 
tacular  arrangement.  Mr.  Phelps  is  now  the  exponent 
of  the  part  of  Mephistopheles,  formerly  sustained  by 
Mr.  Charles  Kean,  Miss  Rose  Leclerq  undertaking  that 
of  Marguerite,  originally  played  by  her  sister  Carlotta. 

The  Queen’s  has  another  quasi-historical  play  adapted 
by  Mr.  'Fom  Taylor,  embodying  the  most  striking 
incidents  in  the  life  of  Joan  of  Arc.  The  battle  and 
coronation  scenes  are  well  adapted  for  gorgeous  pageants, 
and  the  opportunity  is  not  lost ;  but  the  stormy  career 
and  tragical  fiite  of  the  pure  and  single-minded  Pucelle 
of  Orleans  are  uncongenial  elements  to  introduce  on  the 
stage,  frequently  as  they  have  been  theatrically  used  up, 
and  the  realistic  representation  of  the  horrid  scene  en¬ 
acted  four  hundred  years  ago  in  the  market-place  at 
Rouen  produces  a  harrowing  and  sickening  sensation. 
The  part  of  the  heroine  is  sustained  by  Mrs.  Rousby, 
who  has  no  qualification  for  the  arduous  task  beyond 
exterior  charms. 

The  Adelphi  is  more  fortunate  with  a  fresh  adapta¬ 
tion  of  Victor  Hugo’s  thrilling  romance.  The  subject 
is  purely  and  intensely  dramatic,  and  so  arc  the  cha¬ 


racters,  Esmeralda,  the  dancing  gipsy  girl,  the  fanatic 
monk,  Claude  Frollo,  and  the  deformed  bell-ringer  of 
Notre  Dame,  who  gave  his  name  to  the  novel.  The 
piece  is  put  on  the  stage  in  a  manner  to  revive  the  ancient 
melodramatic  glories  of  the  old  Adelphi.  Miss  Furtado 
and  Mr.  Fernandez  are  excellent  representatives  of  their 
respective  parts,  and  Mrs.  Mellon  makes  of  the  com¬ 
paratively  subordinate  part  of  Sister  Gudule  a  pathetic 
impersonation. 

The  Haymarket  promises  to  have  its  programme  un¬ 
changed  for  many  a  long  day  and  night,  with  Mr. 
Byron’s  new  and  successful  comedy  An  English  Gentle¬ 
man,  in  which  hlr.  Sothern  enacts  the  hero,  in  his  own 
perfect  and  life-like  manner.  Gilbert’s  fairy  comedy. 
The  Palace  of  Truth,  has  run  considerably  more  than  a 
hundred  nights. 

The  Gaiety  management  has  produced  a  new  spec¬ 
tacular  and  musical  extravaganza,  entitled  JMalala.  As 
the  music  is  a  selection  of  Offenbach’s  lively  airs,  no 
need  to  say  it  is  bright  and  sparkling  throughout.  A 
new  opera-drama,  with  Mr.  Santley  in  the  principal 
part,  has  been  also  just  brought  out.  It  is  entitled  Peter 
the  Shipwright,  and  is  an  adaptation  of  Ix)rtzing’s  opera, 
the  Czar  und  Zeinincrnian. 

The  Olympic  has  at  length  withdrawn  Nell,  after  a 
highly  successful  run  of  several  months,  in  favour  of  a 
new  domestic  drama  by  II.  J.  Byron,  Esq.,  entitled 
Daisy  Farm.  It  is  of  strong  domestic  interest,  power¬ 
fully  acted,  and  admirably  placed  upon  the  st.age. 

At  the  Charing  Cross  Theatre  a  very  excellent  com¬ 
pany  of  French  are  performing  in  first-rate  style. 

Two  of  the  best  comedies  of  Victorien  Sardou,  Lcs 
Pattes  de  Mouches,  and  Nos  Intimes,  have  been  presented 
with  a  perfectness  and  finish  that  could  hardly  be  sur¬ 
passed. 

The  elegant  little  Court  Theatre  has  a  fresh  attraction 
in  a  pleasing  fairy  story  by  W.  S.  Gilbert,  with  music  by- 
Alberto  Randegger,  entitled  Creatures  of  Impulse. 

At  the  St.  James’s,  the  well-used-up  incident  in  the 
life  of  the  celebrated  actress.  Mistress  Anne  Bracegirdle, 
has  once  more  formed  the  subject  for  a  petite  comedy, 
under  the  title  of  The  Actress  by  Daylight.  The  part  of 
the  heroine  is  well  sustained  by  the  manageress. 

At  the  Royalty,  Behind  a  Mask,  with  its  glimpse  at 
the  manners  of  actors  and  amateurs,  is  very  attractive, 
as  is  the  new  burlesque  by  R.  Reece,  entitled  Little 
Robin  Hood. 

The  Surrey  is  indulging  its  numerous  patrons  with 
the  legitimate  drama,  the  leading  illustrators  of  the  various 
roles  being  Mr.  Charles  Dillon  and  Miss  Kate  Saville. 

At  the  Royal  Amphitheatre,  Holborn,  the  marvellous 
performance  of  the  graceful  Lulu  is  drawing  all  London 
to  witness  her  astonishing  feats  of  daring  and  dexterity. 

The  concert  season  is  at  present  almost  in  an  interreg¬ 
num  ;  the  Classical  Concerts,  generally  associated  with 
winter,  gradually  coming  to  an  end,  while  the  Italian,  or 
Summer  Concerts,  have  scarcely  commenced.  At  Mr. 
Barnby’s  famous  Oratorio  Concerts,  Israel  in  Egypt  has 
been  given  in  the  usual  first-rate  style. 
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THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  EXCHANGE. 

RULES. 

j.  All  letters  on  this  subject  must  be  addressed— 

To  the  Editor  of  the 

Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazi.ne, 

WarificJl:  Jfouse,  Paternoster  Row, 
{Englishu'ornan’s  Exchange.)  London,  E.C. 

i.  All  letters  must  contain  a  stamped  envelope,  with  the  address  of 
the  sender  legibly  inscribed  thereon. 

3-  Ladies  having  Songs,  Books,  Crests,  Ac.,  to  exchange,  must 
write  the  names  and  condition  of  these  legibly  on  a  sheet  of  paper, 
aud  state  what  Songs,  Ae.,  they  would  be  willing  to  take  for  the 
Songs,  Ac.,  they  offer. 

4.  No  parcels  of  Songs,  Books,  Crests,  Monogframs,  or  any  other 
article,  to  bo  sent  to  the  Editor  on  any  account,  or  for  any  reason 
whatever. 

5.  Ladies  may  make  use  of  the  Englishwoman’s  Exchange  to  order 
work,  such  as  Crochet,  Edging,  Tatting,  Guipure.  The  order  must 
be  legibly  written  and  brief,  as — “  So  many  yards  of  Crochet  Pattern, 
say.  No.  S77,  page  516,  of  the  Englishwou.vn’s  Domestic  Magazine, 
at  so  much  per  yard.” 

6.  The  charge  for  insertion  in  the  Englishwoman’s  Exchange  is 
threepence  for  every  twelve  words. 

In  sending  letters  to  be  forwarded,  the  Number  in  the  Exchange 
should  be  added  to  the  name,  as,  if  two  ladies  select  the  same  nom. 
de-plume,  and  the  number  is  not  given,  mistakes  may  arise. 

1175.  E.vriiE.Nous  has  lovely  wide  modem  point  apron  (with 
butterfly  pockets),  bodice  and  sleeve  trimmings,  two  caps,  wide  lappets, 
parasol-cover,  butterflies,  stuffed  bodies,  Ac.,  2s.  each.  For  fashionable 
dresses,  silk  preferred.  All  offers  requested. 

1176.  Irene  has  a  pair  of  gilt  earrings,  worth  2S.  new,  and  steel 
ditto,  nearly  new,  cost  Ss.  Would  exchange  for  a  good  book  alnmt 
aquariums,  or  a  volume  of  Bon  Gaultier’s  or  Hood’s  comic  poetry ; 
or  open  to  offers.  Address  with  Editor.  [12  stamps.] 

1177.  Delta  has  two  prie-Dieu  chairs  worked  in  Berlin  wool,  not 
mounted,  worth  £5 ;  stool  to  match,  if  required.  Open  to  offers  j 
money  preferred. 

117S.  Marian  has  a  new  Judkin’s  sewing-machine,  with  latest  im- 
provements,  price  3  guineas,  to  exchange  for  2  guineas’  worth  of  tatting 
and  crochet  edgings,  or  for  useful  house-linen,  or  articles  of  furniture. 
Address  with  Editor. 

1179.  M.  D.  wishes  to  exchange  “Fairy  dell,”  pour  piano,  by 
Adolph  Gollick ;  “  La  Garde  montante,”  par  Leffebrore  Wely ;  “  Le 
noce  du  village,”  fantasia,  by  Lefebrare  Wdly ;  “The  harp  that  once 
through  Tara’s  halls,”  fantasia  brillant,  by  F.  E.  Bach ;  “  The  dancing 
water,”  a  fairy  tale  for  the  piano,  by  Igcace  Gibsone ;  “  Thylie  Bawn,” 
Irish  ballad,  by  Wrighton  ;  “  Do  you  think  of  the  days  that  are  gone, 
Jcanic  ?”  ballad,  by  Brockley.  Wanted  in  exchange,  “  Lady  Clara 
Vere  de  Vere “  Strangers  yet,”  song,  by  Claribel ;  “  Only,”  by  V. 
Gabriel  j  “  The  blind  girl  to  her  harp,  by  Glover ;  “  Le  Gaietc  do 
Cueur,”  pour  piano,  by  Sidney  Smith.  [Send  12  stamps  for  extra 
words  of  this  advertisement,  and  address.] 

1150.  PuLASKY  has  square  b.)dy  trimming  in  modem  point  to 
exchange,  necktie,  and  a  gilt  band  for  hair.  Open  to  offers. 

1151.  Tom  would  bo  glad  of  any  commissions  in  illuminating;  he 
is  a  first-class  artist,  and  could  undertake  almost  any  order.  Address 
with  Editor.  [Send  6  stamps.] 

1 152.  Helen  V.,  Taranaki,  New  Zealand,  would  be  glad  to  open  an 
exchange  of  New  Zealand  seeds  (chiefly  of  evergreens),  for  English 
flower  seeds,  which  could  come  by  book-post  or  letter.  Dried  ferns 
could  also  be  sent.  If  any  of  your  correspondents  would  begin  the 
exchange  by  sending  seeds  of  any  climbing  plants,  particularly  any 
variety  of  clematis,  H.  V.  would  immediately  respond. 

1183.  F.  L.  S  AEG  ant  has  450  good  foreign  stamps  in  an  album. 
Open  to  offers.  Apply,  by  letter  only,  to  F,  L.  S.vrgant,  8,  Augustus- 
road,  Edgbaston,  Birmingham. 

1184.  Haueiet  has  the  Englishwoman’s  Magazine  for  1870  and 
1867  to  dispose  of;  9  numbers  of  1869,  3  numbers  of  1868,  and  8 
numbers  of  1865;  all  complete,  except  a  few  patterns  lost.  Would 
take  the  third  part  of  the  value,  or  exchange  them  for  Snowdrop’s 
( 1 15 1 ,  page  254)  songs.  Grounds  Berlin  wool  work  at  moderate  prices. 
Address  with  Editor. 


1185.  M.  E.  H.  has  a  china  cr^pe  shawl,  embroidered,  with  hand¬ 
some  fringe,  dyed  brown,  very  little  worn.  Open  to  offers. 

1 186.  Dora  knits  (nicely)  socks  or  stockings  for  ladies,  gentlemen, 
or  children.  Soheits  orders.  Address,  41,  High-street,  Ilfracombe, 
Devon. 

1 187.  Floss  has  ten  thousand  old  penny  stamps.  Open  to  offers. 

1 188.  Brooch  will  take  153.  for  her  years  of  Oood  IFords,  in  pre¬ 
ference  to  the  articles  mentioned  for  exchange.  Shall  Brooch  send 
them  strongly  tied  up  in  paper  by  luggage  train  ?  Perhaps  A.  H. 
will  kindly  say. 

1189.  Brooch  has  also  the  34  first  numbers  of  DoTi’a  Illustrated 
Bible;  the  numbers  were  2s.  fid.  each.  Will  any  one  take  them  from 
Brooch  at  £4  ?  Open  to  offera. 

1190.  Ranee  has  several  articles  of  point  lace  to  dispose  of,  ties, 
aprons,  Ac.  Would  be  glad  of  orders  in  point  lace.  Has  also  a  long 
embroidered  Delhi  scarf  to  dispose  of.  Open  to  offers.  Address  with 
Editor. 

1191.  Annie  has  a  white  washing  grenadine,  the  latest  stylo  of 
m.akc,  suitable  for  a  ball  or  fete,  6g  inches  long  behind,  44  in  front ; 
twice  worn,  quite  fresh ;  cost  £2  5s.  Open  to  offers. 

1192.  Katherine  Kate  has  a  rich  sealskin  jacket  and  muff,  logs. ; 
real  black  lace  shawl,  imitation  ditto,  a  dressing-bag,  and  some  antique 
and  valuable  laces.  Letters  to  K.  K.,  Post  Office,  2fi,  Oxford-street, 
W.  Open  to  offers. 

1193.  Brooch  (T.)  has  Sf.  James’s  Majran'nc  for  i8fi2, ’fi3, ’64,  un¬ 
bound.  Will  take  25s.  for  them,  or  offers.  No  jewellery.  Would 
take  a  good  Tennyson. 

1194.  Cinderella  makes  crochet  antimacassars,  black  silk  aprons 
trimmed  with  tatting  and  point  lace,  braided  garibaldis,  embroidered 
nightdress  fronts,  tatting  edgings,  Ac.  Reasonable  prices. 

1195.  Ellen  has  a  healthy  tamo  green  and  brown  hen  parrakcet, 
the  size  of  a  blackbird,  will  live  alone  or  with  another  bird,  has  been 
iu  England  all  the  winter.  Price  los.,  or  open  to  offers. 

1 19(3.  H.  H.  has  the  following  books  to  exchange  for  others  : — Idylls 
of  the  King,  pub.  at  7s. ;  Tapper’s  Proverbial  Philosophy,  pub.  at  7s. ; 
Penny  Readings,  C  vols.,  pub.  at  is.  each ;  Sunday  Readings,  i  vol., 
pub.  at  IS. ;  Enquire  Within,  pub.  at  23.  fid. ;  Facts  for  Everybody, 
pub.  at  2S.  fid. ;  The  Rifle  Rangers,  half  calf ;  Ingoldsby  Legends, 
pub.  at  fis. ;  Biglow  Papers,  is. ;  Artemus  Ward,  is. ;  Paul  Clifford, 
half  calf ;  History  of  Greece.  Books  preferred  are  Tennyson’s  Maud 
and  Li  J/emoWam,and  Macaulay’s  Essays.  Offers  requested.  Address, 
H.  H.,  23,  Great  Marylebone-street,  London,  W. 

1 197.  Sola  wishes  to  sell  a  ready-made  white  tarlatan  dress,  trimmed 
with  fluted  flounces,  ruchings,  panier,  Ac.  Never  been  woni.  Would 
take  a  guinea.  Early  application  must  be  made,  as  she  loaves  her 
present  home  soon. 

1 198.  Meyer  has  a  necklace  of  loC  brown  berry  Indian  beads,  very 
curious;  a  beautiful  Iloniton  lace  tucker,  for  low  or  square  body, 
ij  inches  deep;  a  white  straw  hat,  trimmed  with  white  velvet,  mallard 
breast  and  wing,  quite  new,  only  worn  once,  cost  £3  33.  Open  to  offers. 

1 199.  Harriet  has  Highland  dress  for  boy  of  eight  or  nine ;  kilt  of 
forty-second  tartan;  jacket  and  waistcoat  of  fine  black  cloth,  with 
silver-plated  buttons  ;  handsome  sporran  and  belt  complete,  made  by 
first-rate  tailor,  worn  but  two  or  three  times;  cost  £333.  Open  to 
offers.  Money,  lace,  or  old  china  preferred. 

1200.  Ll'I’IN  wishes  to  dispose  of  a  handsome  corded  silk  dross, 
lavender,  length  41  and  56,  worn  once.  Offers  requested.  Would 
exeliango  with  Decemuer  (1147),  Little  Wanzer  sewing-machine. 
Address  with  Editor. 

1201.  Irene  has  a  thick  black  lace  shawl,  a  little  worn,  cost  a  guinea. 
Would  take  in  exchange  a  white  Irish  point  lace  parasol-cover.  [Please 
send  address.] 

1202.  Emma  C.makes  very  pretty  crochet  wool  antimacassars,  shawls, 
headdresses,  muffatees,  and  scarfs,  knitted  socks,  tatted,  and  crochet, 
and  mignardise  edgings,  and  does  Berlin  wool  work.  All  at  moderate 
prices.  Address  with  Editor. 

1203.  Salvidora  has  a  grey  silvery  warm  jacket  to  exchange  fora 
grebe  muff.  Open  to  offers. 

Lavinia’s  list  of  onyx  and  coral  ornaments  appears  in  the  adver¬ 
tising  columns. 

Notice. — Amy  b  requested  to  write  to  Seagull,  who  sent  her 
patterns  of  lacc  some  time  ago,  and  to  return  the  patterns  at  once. 
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THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  CONVERSAZIONE. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  those  who  present  themselves  at 
our  Conversazione  should  state  their  real  namo  and  address.  When 
matters  of  interest  and  importance  are  discussed,  it  is  sometimes  a 
point  in  the  argument  to  know  whence  certain  ideas  arrive,  and  at 
whoso  hands  we  arc  receiving  information  and  instruction. 

All  letters,  questions,  and  communications  of  all  kinds— excepting 
those  relating  to  the  publishing  departincnt— to  bo  addressed  to  the 
Editor  of  tub  Enolishwouan’s  Domestic  Magazi.ne. 

To  Correspondents. — ^All  letters  requiring  an  immediate  answer 
must  bo  sent  before  the  tenth  of  each  mouth. 


Tub  croquet  season  having  begun,  wo  beg  to  recommend  to  our 
readers  tho  new  and  beautiful  croquet  sets,  called  Jafjues’  Cro<iuct. 
TIic  mallets,  balls,  sticks,  and  stands  are  finished  in  tho  most  admi- 
niblo  manner,  and  should  bo  used  by  all  good  croquet-players.  Tho 
prices  vary  according  to  the  style,  commencing  at  15s.,  and  increasing 
progressively  with  tho  size  and  finish.  To  be  had  only  of  John  Jaques 
and  Son,  loz,  Hatton-garden,  E.C. 

Mary,  Lucy,  Mater,  Tricksy,  True,  Sprite,  and  Economy  are 
informed  that  Mr.  Burgess’s  new  address  is  65,  Oxford-street,  W. 

Chaussure. — A  Lover  of  Grace  and  Elegance  writes — “Permit 
mo  to  compliment  Pretty  Boots  on  her  letter  which  appeared  in  your 
issue  for  March,  and  on  the  general  correctness  of  her  views  on  the 
subject  of  ladies’  cliaussure.  It  is  much  to  be  wished  that  young 
1  idies  generally  were  aware  of  tho  fact,  and  acted  on  the  knowledge, 
that  to  be  hien  chaussJc,  and  to  wear  boots  and  shoes  perfectly  fitting, 
and  of  the  hest  material  and  workmanship,  is  one  of  the  most  distin¬ 
guishing  marks  of  a  lady.  I  am  pleased  to  see  that  Pretty  Boots 
agrees  with  mo  that  boots,  whether  of  bronze,  kid,  or  other  material, 
should  be  made  quite  plain,  and  without  bows  or  buckles ;  and  that 
she  further  concurs  in  my  opinion  about  shoes,  and  wears  them  low- 
cut,  with  a  small  rosette,  and  with  sandals — not  too  narrow — twice 
round  tho  ankle.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  style  of  chaussure 
is  by  far  tho  most  becoming,  and  sets  off  a  pretty  foot  and  ankle  more 
than  any  other.  I  quite  agree  with  Pretty  Boots  that  for  a  lady  to 
bo  seen  in  loose  or  twisted  sandals  is  most  untidy;  though  it  may 
appear  presumptuous  in  me  to  attempt  to  answer  the  question  put  at 
the  end  of  her  letter,  still,  in  the  absence  of  any  replies  to  it  from  ladies, 
1  venture  to  make  the  following  suggestions,  and  shall  be  much  pleased  to 
learn  from  Pretty  Boots,  through  your  columns,  that  she  has  adopted 
them  and  is  satisfied  with  tho  result.  Assuming  that  Pretty  Boots 
wears  clastic  sandals,  I  would  remark,  in  tho  first  place,  that  tho  clastic 
should  be  new  and  not  too  long.  From  18  to  20  inches,  according  to 
its  strength,  of  stout  fresh  6  or  7  cord  elastic,  will  suffice  for  each  shoe. 
Next,  let  Pretty  Boots,  or  her  maid,  prepare  beforehand  tho  shoes 
which  she  intends  to  wear,  by  crossing  the  clastic  over  tho  upjier  part 
of  tho  shoo  and  under  the  solo  twice.  If  this  is  done  properly,  tho 
clastic  will  bo  perfectly  flat  and  free  from  twist  throughout  its  whole 
length.  Then,  raising  tho  upper  crossings  with  her  fingers,  PRr;TTY 
Hoots  may  easily  slip  her  foot  under  them  into  the  shoe,  and,  pulling 
tho  under  crossings  gently,  one  by  one,  up  over  the  heel  to  their  proper 
places  on  tho  ankle,  she  will  find  her  sandal  adjusted,  perfectly  flat  and 
without  twist  of  any  kind,  and  if  it  embraces  tho  instep  and  ankle  with 
uiodcrato  tightness,  it  will  retain  its  place  all  day.  I  was  glad  to  notice 
a  month  or  two  ago  in  your  Magazine  that  sandalled  shoes  of  white 
satin  were  proscribed  for  bridal  dress.  Certainly,  no  chaussure  could 
be  more  appropriate  to  a  bride.  Sumo  graceful  young  ladies,  friends 
of  mine,  who  honour  my  views  on  this  matter  with  their  full  approval, 
and  who  habitually  wear  sandals  in  the  house,  say  that  they  are  not 
altogether  without  hope  that  when  the  time  arrives,  a  month  or  two 
hence,  for  donning  their  light  airy  summer  costumes,  they  may  be 
permitted  at  the  same  time  by  tyrant  Fashion  to  exchange  their 
boots,  which  will  then  feel  so  hot  and  tight,  for  light  and  pretty  shoes, 
to  be  worn,  sandalled  over  open-worked  stockings,  in  tho  parks  and  at 
flower-shows  and  croquet  parties,  Ac.  They  say  they  have  no  patience 
with  those  who  urge  that  sandal  shoes  are  too  trying  for  the  feminine 
feet  of  the  present  day.  Can  these  have  so  much  deteriorated  in  a 
generation  or  so  ?  Thirty  years  ago  sandals  were  universally  worn, 
and  my  fair  friends  agree  with  mo  that  however  objectionable  some 
other  portions  of  the  female  dress  then  in  vogue  might  now  be,  as 
regards  the  ckanssure,  the  stylo  shown  in  tho  old  fashion-plates  (1830- 
1835)  cannot,  for  summer  wear,  be  improved  uiwn.’’ 

A  Young  Married  Lady  says— "Tho  boot  controversy  in  your 


columns  is  highly  amusing,  and  many  ladies  must  thank  yon  f'r  having 
revived  it.  Slay  I  be  permitted  to  say  a  few  words  in  favour  of  a  boot 
which  it  is  now  tho  fashion  to  despise,  but  which,  in  my  opinion,  is 
the  prettiest  and  most  graceful  a  lady  can  wear  ?  I  mean  the  black 
sidclacod  cashmere,  with  patent  toes.  I  really  do  not  see  why  kid 
should  supersede  this  becoming  and  thoroughly  feminine  boot.  I 
invariably  wear  them  out  of  doors,  and  I  think  nothing  harnuniscs  so 
prettily  with  a  snow-white  stocking.  A  boot  of  this  kind,  to  be  perfect 
in  its  ‘  ell’ect,’  should  lace  over  thickly,  say  four-and-twenty  holes  in 
all,  bo  made  of  tho  finest  French  cashmere,  and  have  patent  toes, 
curving  upwards  to  a  point,  then  sloping  down  about  a  third  tho 
length  of  the  boot.  A  pretty  foot  encased  in  a  boot  of  this  kind 
looks  still  prettier,  and  an  ugly  foot  loses  half  its  deformity.  Espe¬ 
cially  for  tho  sake  of  young  ladies  just  budding  into  womanhood 
would  I  welcome  a  return  to  this  fashion ;  several  gentlemen  of  my 
acquaintance  tell  me  there  is  a  poetry  about  a  tightly-laced  cashmere 
boot  which  is  quite  foreign  to  kid  or  side-springs  of  any  kind,  and 
my  husband  always  insists  on  my  putting  them  on  when  I  walk  out 
with  him,  though  he  will  not  allow  me  to  wear  them  iad  )f  rs,  pi'cferring, 
as  I  do  myself,  very  low-cut  sandal  slippers.  I  shall  be  glad  t  j  hear 
what  any  lady  has  to  say  on  tho  msthetics  of  this  description  of  foot¬ 
gear.’’  X 

Sophia  writes — "Will  your  correspondent.  Pretty  Boots,  bo  good 
enough  to  inform  a  country  girl  in  your  next  number  where  the  bouts 
she  describes  can  be  obtained  at  reasonable  prices,  and  she  w  ill  much 
oblige  your  correspondent 

Silkworm,  in  reply  to  letters  on  furnishing,  says — “Furnishing  a 
room  is  a  very  difficult  task  when  the  colour  chosen  is  blue.  Blue  is 
cold,  contrasts  badly,  is  not  becoming  to  tho  complexion,  and  is 
altogether  difficult  to  manipulate ;  but  I  will  do  my  best  to  advise  on 
the  subject.  Instead  of  papering  tho  drawing-room  I  snggc.st 
painting  it  of  a  rich  warm  rosy  cream  colour,  with  panellings  outlined 
in  gold  and  blue  lines.  The  panellings  to  bo  moulded,  raised,  and  of 
the  same  colour  as  tho  groundwork.  Blue  and  gold  curtains  draped 
back,  showing  handsome  white  curtains  lined  with  rosy  tarlatan,  as 
red  lights  are  wanted  to  warm  the  room.  Blinds  are  very  diilicult, 
but  I  should  boldly  try  rose-coloured  blinds,  and  believe  tho  experi¬ 
ment  would  be  successful  and  have  a  “  bluc-and-roso  Pompadour’’ 
effect.  The  mirrors  for  this  room  should  be  plentiful,  aud,  if  possible, 
of  square  Venice  form.  The  furniture  should  be  relieved  by  lace 
guipure  couvrettes,  aud  the  table-cloth  must  not  be  blue.  The  carpet 
should  bo  a  rich  dark  red  velvet  pile  or  Aubusson,  and  may  have  some 
greys  and  whites  in  it,  but  not  much  even  of  these  shades.  I’lonty  of 
good  water-colour  drawings,  an  dtagdre  of  flowers — white  and  rose 
colour — and  Pompadour  china,  will  make  even  this  blue  room  cheerful. 
But,  if  exjxmso  is  objected  to,  I  advise  re-covering  tho  blue  furniture 
and  sacrificing  thi.s ;  but  I  feel  naughty  while  I  advise  this,  though  I 
should  certainly  do  it  in  my  own  case;  perhaps  a  gay,  handsome 
chintz  covering  would  he  a  medium  course  to  take,  but  would  not  bo 
BO  satisfactory  as  tho  re-covering  suggested  by  my  extravagance.’’ 

A  Gardening  Friend  writes  to  Maria — “Now  is  tho  time  to  eat 
kales.  Jerusalem  is  just  now  throwing  up  its  seed  shoots.  Those  you 
gather,  cook,  and  servo  like  asparagus,  aud  if  you  would  just  close 
your  eyes  you  could  easily  imagine  you  were  eating  that  delicate 
vegetable.  I  think  you  had  bettor  have  a  little  of  Barr  and  Sugden’s 
Chou  do  Milan,  Buda,  and  Egyptian.  They  now  are  throwing  up 
their  shoots,  and  I  oan  hardly  mako  up  my  mind  which  of  them  is 
best,  they  being  all  good.  Now  suppose  you  just  try  some  of  them, 
and  assist  mo  with  your  opinion.  Barr’s  Chou  Tronchud.v  havo 
on  Christmas  Day,  like  me,  and  you  will  say  it  is  a  delightful 
vegetable ;  and  just  leave  the  stumps,  and  those  of  them  which  do  not 
get  killed  in  the  winter  will  throw  out  very  early  white  succulent 
shoots.  These  cooked  and  served  up  like  seakale— follow  the  recijwi 
of  closing  your  eyes— and  you  will  think  you  are  eating  that  veritable 
London  delicacy.  Beyond  tho  suburbs  of  London,  and  down,  of 
course,  Ijeyond  G— — ,  it  is  only  known  to  tho  aristocracy !’’ 

An  Old  Subscriber  says— “I  would  advise  New  SunscuiBEU  t, 
abstain  altogether  from  taking  the  glass  of  claret  at  luncheon  as  tho 
best  remedy.’’ 

Frances  writes—"  I  wish  you  would  thank  Piiilaletiiia  for  his 
letters,  which  are  most  useful.  A  friend  (Fanchon)  has  lent  them  mo 
to  read.  Tliey  are  so  explieit  that  I  find  the  task  of  teaching  Latin 
comparatively  easy,  and  my  little  pupils  arc,  I  think,  more  reconciled 
to  their  lessons  since  I  began  to  use  them.  I  sec  a  good  deal  said  about 
‘  pretty  boots,’  and  ‘  good  boots  being  the  sign  of  a  lady,’  and  that  a 
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fentleman  is  reported  to  have  said—'  Show  me  a  woman’s  boots  and 
I  will  tell  yon  what  sort  of  a  woman  she  is.’  Now  this  is  nonsense,  to 
H  great  extent.  I  know  many  ladies,  refined,  educated  women,  who  aro 
forced,  through  circumstances,  to  wear  shabby  or  ill-fitting  boots— are 
they  to  be  judged  by  their  chaussure  ?  I  know  that  I  am  often  obliged 
to  sacrifice  my  boots  and  buy  a  dross,  so  as  to  look  tidy  at  pupils’ 
houses,  ns  my  boots  arc  partially  hid,  where.'is  my  shabby  dross  would 
not  be  tolerated.  Am  I  to  be  judged  by  my  boots  because  the  money 
that  I  might  spend  on  them  goes  to  assist  a  brother  at  college  ?  It  is 
all  very  well  for  your  correspondents,  who  talk  of  their  maids,  and 
‘who  flatter  themselves  that  they  arc  rather  better  shod  than  their 
neighbours,’  to  be  judged  by  their  boots.  I  prefer  to  judge  a  lady  by 
whit  she  is,  not  what  she  appears  to  bo.  1  am  going  to  be  married 
next  month,  and  will  feel  obliged  if  you  will  tell  me  whether  a  viidet 
poplin,  black  velvet  jacket,  white  bonnet,  trimmed  with  violet,  is  a 
suitable  dress  for  me  to  wear  on  the  happy  morning  ?  We  intend  to 
have  breakfast  first  before  going  to  church.  I  am  twenty-six  years 
of  age,  no  longer  young,  and  as  I  have  always  disliked  seeing  any  but 
Xiretty  young  girls  in  white  silk  and  long  veil,  I  prefer  to  be  quietly 
dressed.”  [We  prefer  white  for  brides,  even  at  the  advanced  age  of 
twenty-six  !  A  white  muslin  costume,  and  white  chip  bonnet,  would 
cost  far  less  than  your  proposed  toilet,  and  look  far  more  appropriate. 
If  jou  wish  to  wear  colours,  blue  would  look  more  bridal  than  violet ; 
iu  any  case  omit  the  velvet  mantle.  It  would  look  heavy,  and  is  not  re¬ 
quired  with  the  jacket  bodices  now  worn.  For  travelling,  take  a  month’s 
supply  of  linen,  as  washing  is  quickly  done  on  the  continent,  2  travelling 
dresses,  i  light  cloth,  1  alpaca,  2  silk  dresses,  with  high  and  half- 
high  bodice,  and  purchase  what  you  require  more  in  the  dross  lino 
en  route.}  “  My  husband — how  delightful  that  sounds!— is  to  take 
me  on  the  continent  for  three  months.  Will  you  kindly  suggest  what 
dresses  I  ought  to  have  ?  I  know  he  won’t  like  a  big  box.  What 
change  of  clothes  ought  I  to  have  ?  I  shall  look  anxiously  forward 
for  your  answer.  I  have  not  much  time  now,  but  intend  to  order  my 
dresses  at  Jay’s  and  Peter  llobinson’s,  as  I  have  received  a  handsome 
sum  from  my  uncle  for  my  trousseau.  I  have  made  two  dresses  with 
your  jacket  bodice  iiattem,  one  in  grey  reps  for  myself,  the  other  in 
Janus  cord  for  my  mother  (enlarged) ;  both  fit  admirably.  Would 
that  style  of  bodice  look  well  in  iwint  drosses  to  wear  out  of  doors 
without  mantle  or  jacket  ?  My  friend  Fanciion  begs  to  thank  the 
ladies  for  the  sorc-throat  remedies ;  she  has  tried  the  cold  water 
with  good  effect.  Perhaps  some  of  the  young  ladies  who  advertise 
point  lace  making  will  tell  me  in  the  next  Magazine  what  they  charge 
for  a  small  collar,  old  jiattern,  neatly  worked  ?” 

Marianne  writes — ‘‘  I  thank  you  much  for  your  excellent  Maga¬ 
zine,  which  I  have  taken  in  regularly  for  some  time.  I  find  the 
‘Hints  for  Young  Wives ’  very  useful,  and  hope  the  subject  will  be 
continued,  touching  on  the  etiquette  for  receiving  company,  &c.  Will 
you  kindly  answer  a  few  questions  in  your  next  number  ?  i .  How  aro 
serviettes  folded,  to  stand  up  high,  with  4  points,  and  holding  the 
bread  in  the  middle  ?  [We  cannot  describe  this  without  a  diagram.] 
2.  Are  they  placed  on  the  table  for  supiier?  [Yes.]  3.  Should  the 
covers  of  meat  and  vegetables  on  the  dinner-tablo  be  entirely  removed, 
or  is  it  allowable  to  replace  them  on  the  dishes  ?  [Replace  them.]  4. 
Which  should  be  first  served,  a  married  lady  whom  I  have  entertained 
a  few  time  s,  or  a  young  lady,  being  a  complete  stranger  ?  [The  married 
lady.]  5.  If  the  young  lady  should  not  be  quite  equal  in  iwsition  to 
the  former,  will  that  make  any  difference  ?  [No.]  I  should  be  very 
much  obliged  if  you  would  Idndly  answer  all  those  inquiries.  One 
more  question.  6.  What  time  should  a  croquet  party  arrive  and  depart, 
and  what  entertainment  should  they  receive  ?  [Arrive  at  3,  leave  at 
7  o’clock.  Ices  and  refreshment.  Tea  and  coffee.] 

SnowdrC'P  would  feel  very  much  obliged  if  Silkworm  could  inform 
her  whotlur  Madapolam  can  bo  procured  in  England,  aud  if  so 
where  ?  [E'ilkwou.m  is  unable  to  inform  you.] 

An  Old  Subscriiier  says- “I  shall  bo  greatly  obliged  if  you  can 
tell  mo  of  anything  that  will  prevent  or  alleviate  the  bito  of  mosqui¬ 
toes.”  [Mr.  Douglas,  11,  New  Bond-street,  will  supply  you  with  a 
lotion  for  this  purpose.]  “  And  can  you  tell  me  how  mosquito  curtains 
are  made,  ani  what  kind  of  muslin  or  gauze  is  suitable  ?”  [Gauze. 
These  are  bought  as  cheaply  as  made.]  “  And  can  you  recommend 
any  nice  kincl  of  lady’s  travelling  trunk  ?”  [Those  at  Cave’s,  Wig- 
more-street.]  “And  I  shall  be  also  much  obliged  if  Silkworm  can 
tell  me  the  best  way  of  dressing  a  lady’s  hair  to  bo  worn  low  on  the 
forehead — of  a  lady  over  thirty  years  of  ago  ?”  [See  Fashion  articles, 
May.] 


M.  H.  Dresses  should  be  sewn  on  to  the  waistband,  quite  plain  for 
about  five  inches  in  front,  small  single  pleats  at  the  sides,  and  fully 
gathered  behind.  The  skirt  should  bo  cut  just  to  touch  the  ground, 
and  a  white  muslin  tunic  and  bodice  could  bo  worn  over  it,  trimmed 
with  ribbon  to  match  the  silk. 

P.VTERKAMILIAS.  Most  improper  correction  for  children  of  tender 
age. 

L.  B.  writes— “In  reply  to  the  request  of  Luct  in  your  Magazine 
for  this  month,  I  bog  to  say  I  have  the  song,  ‘  Where  as  dewy  twilight 
lingers,’  <S:c.,  and  will  send  a  eorrect  manuscript  copy  of  the  same  on 
a  previous  receipt  in  iiostage  stamps  of  33.  6J.” 

SciiOLASTicfs.  The  volume  on  Chastisement  of  Children  is  now 
ready,  price  zs. 

Thomson’s  Glove-Fitting  Corsets  may  bo  obtained  of  the  following 
houses :— Messrs.  Hitchcock,  Williams,  and  Co.,  St.  Paul’s-church- 
yard ;  Mcs.srs.  Clack  and  Co.,  Ludgatc-hill ;  Messrs.  Hailing,  Pearce, 
and  Stone,  Pall-m.all. 

Mrs.  S.— 1.  Alpaca  costumes  for  children  of  ii  and  13  should  bo 
of  two  shades  of  the  same  colour,  but  the  jacket  bodice  and  skirt 
should  bo  of  the  lightest  colour,  and  trimmed  with  the  darker  shade, 
arranged  in  flounces,  biais  bands,  or  as  given  in  the  models  shown  in 
those  pages.  2.  The  jacket  bodices  aro  amply  warm  for  children  in 
hot  weather.  3.  Cut  your  long  skirt  into  a  short  round  skirt,  and 
trim  with  the  breadth  and  pieces  you  will  have  left.  4.  Not  suitable 
unless  you  are  very  young-looking.  5.  Always  in  fashion. 

The  Silkworm  would  bo  greatly  obliged  if  any  lady  would  send 
her  a  few  gold  and  silver  crests,  or  any  regimental  crests. 

M.  writes— “Dear  Silkworm,— You  kindly  help  us  in  all  our 
troubles.  IVill  you  once  give  mo  your  help  ?  I  have  never  troubled  you 
before,  although  wo  have  taken  the  Englishmoman’s  Domestic 
Magazine  and  the  Young  Englishwoman  for  years.  I  want  you  to 
recommendme  a  good,aud  yet  not  extravagant, dressmaker;  the  onethat 
works  for  me  now  is  so  expensive  I  cannot  afford  her,  for  I  only  have 
my  allowance  to  dress  on,  which  is  not  very  much  ;  some  iieople  think 
young  ladies  ought  to  make  their  allowance  go  so  far,  but  I  cannot 
make  mine ;  please  help  me.”  [Mrs.  Shaw,  i.  Tabor-grove,  Now 
Wimbledon,  attends  ladies  at  their  own  houses,  and  is  moderate  in  her 
charges.] 

M  aud  writes — “  ist.  My  sister  reiiuested  me  to  write  to  you,  and  ask 
you  if  you  could  send  her  Anteiflielic  Milk.”  [This  may  bo  procured  of 
Madame  Corinne,  30,  Henrietta- street.  Covent  Gaixlen.]  “  Or  the  recipe 
for  it,  or  something  that  would  answer  the  purpose  just  as  well.  2nd. 
And  if  you  could  send  her  a  recixie  for  gradually  dyeing  the  hair  a 
black  or  brown.”  [Rimrael’s  Hair  Restorer,  96,  Strand.]  “  And  I  see 
Hair  Restorer  says,  inclose  24  stamps.  IVhat  is  the  value  of  the 
stamps  ?”  [One  ix;nny  each.] 

31.  writes—”  Will  you  kindly  give  the  address  of  Kay  and  Richard¬ 
son,  who  manufacture  the  Albert  crape  so  strongly  recommended  by 
the  Silkworm,  and  also  the  address  of  W.  J.  Schlesinger’s  American 
Agency  ?  I  hope  I  may  not  be  too  late  to  have  the  addresses  given 
next  month,  as  I  could  not  write  before.  I  should  also  feel  very  much 
obliged  if  the  Silkworm  would  kindly  say  where  a  particular  polish 
or  reviver  for  harness,  brown  leather,  &c.,  is  to  bo  procured ;  it  was 
mentioned  in  one  of  your  very  useful  Magaziues  some  time  since,  but 
I  cannot  lay  my  hand  uiion  it,  though  I  know  I  put  it  down  at  the 
time.  I  will  take  this  opportunity  of  thanking  the  Silkworm  for 
many  useful  hiuts,  esxiecially  as  to  shops  of  various  kinds.  The 
Batswing  iietticoats  aro  a  real  success.  I  bought  one  of  the  medium 
grey  two  years  since,  and  it  has  worn  admirably,  has  kept  its  colour, 
has  hardly  shrunk  at  all,  and  is  warm  and  light.  I  have  also  had 
some  articles  from  3Ir3.  G.  Young,  which  I  thought  good  and  reason, 
able.”  [Messrs.  Kay  and  Richardson,  8,  Distaff-lane,  E.C. ;  3Iessrs. 
Schlesinger  and  Co.,  iii.  Union-court,  Old  Broad-street,  E.C. ; 
Mr.  Pcnfold,  Blackmore-strcet,  Cathcrine-street,  W.] 

Fire  writes — “  Being  rather  stout,  and  hearing  that  coffee  is  good 
for  making  iicople  thin,  I  would  very  much  like  to  know  whether  it 
takes  the  colour  from  the  face,  or  destroys  the  skin  in  any  way  ?”  [Wo 
believe  not.]  “  Would  Silkworm  bo  so  Mnd  as  to  tell  Fire  whether  she 
could  get  a  cross,  earrings,  brooch,  and  necklet  of  any  rose-coloured 
material  ?  also  what  the  price  would  be  likely  to  come  to  ?”  [Of  rock 
coral,  a  beautiful  rose-coloured  coral,  cross  is.  fid.,  earrings  38.  fid., 
necklet  gs.,  brooch  los.  fid.  Lavinia,  Scadding’s  Library,  Belgrave- 
road,  Pimlico,  S.W.] 

Deta  writes— “Will  yon  please  to  let  us  know  in  your  next 
month’s  Englishwoman’s  Magazine  how  long  it  is  necessary  to  keep 
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young  cbildrea  in  mourning  for  a  grandmother  ?”  [Six  months.] 
“And  how  long  a  daughter-in-law  should  keep  it  on?’’  [Twelvo 
months.] 

An'gelus  will  bo  very  grateful  to  any  of  the  readers  of  the  English¬ 
woman’s  Domestic  Magazine  if  they  would  oblige  her  by  giving 
her  some  simple  recipe  to  counteract  a  habit  of  long  standing,  which 
she  has  at  last  almost  overcome  ?  The  humiliating  confession  must 
come  that  it  is  “biting  the  nails.’’  Angelus  trusts  that  some  kind 
sister  will  bo  able  to  give  her  a  recipe  to  make  them  grow  quickly ;  it 
has  become  a  deep  mortification  to  Angelus,  and  she  is  very  anxious 
to  do  her  best  to  effect  a  cure  and  encourage  the  growth  of  the  nails. 
Trusting  sho  may  find  help  from  the  cvcr-gracious  Silkwokm,  of 
whoso  pleasant  and  clever  letters  sho  is  a  great  admirer,  sho  has 
ventured  this  appeal.  [Itubbing  the  nails  with  bitter  aloes  is  an 
excellent  reminder.  Sleeping  in  gloves  will  prevent  nail-biting  during 
sleep.] 

La  Geande  Duciiesse  sees  in  the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic 
Magazine  for  last  month  tho  deseri])tion  of  a  toilet  worn  at  one  of 
Her  Majesty’s  Drawing  Rooms.  Among  other  things  it  states  that 
“pink  roses  were  worn  in  tho  hair,  which  was  dressed  very  low.’’  La 
Giiande  Duciiesse  would  be  so  much  obliged  if  tho  Editor  would 
kindly  tell  her  if  high  headdresses  arc  no  longer  la  mode,  and  what  is 
the  most  fashionable  style  for  wearing  tho  front  hair  ?  La  Guange 
Duciiesse  can  manage  her  chignon,  but  is  always  puzzled  about  tho 
front,  tho  coronet  plait  seems  so  general.  Would  tho  Editor  bo  so 
very  kind  as  to  tell  her  in  next  mouth’s  Magazine  ?  It  would  bo  a 
great  favour.  La  Guande  Duciiesse  is  so  much  pleased  with  “  Iluilt 
upon  Sand,’’  such  a  cliarming  tale;  sho  thinks  tho  Magazine  (truly 
“The  Magazine’’)  gets  more  delightful  every  month.  [See  Fashion 
article  for  now  coiffures.] 

C.  writes — “Would  tho  Editor  of  the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic 
Magazine  kindly  say  in  his  next  number  whether  hats  or  bonnets  aro 
most  worn  by  young  ladies  presiding  over  stalls  at  bazaars,  and  oblige 
Courtenay,  a  constant  subscriber?’’  [Hats  aro  usually  worn,  but 
tho  new  round  high  bonnet  is  quite  as  becoming  to  young  girls  as  is  a 
hat.] 

Daisy. — Your  husband  must  take  your  lady  visitor  in  to  dinner, 
offer  his  arm  to  conduct  her  to  and  from  tho  theatre,  and  show  her 
every  attention.  You  will,  of  coui'sc,  bo  eseorted  by  tho  lady’s 
husband. 

Charlotte  is  happy  to  oblige  Constance  as  to  tho  right  copy  of 
“Jock  o’  llazcldcan.’’  'riio  one  ending  with  the  lines — 

“  She’s  o’er  tho  border  and  awa’ 

Wi’  Jock  o’  Dazeldcan  ’’ 

is  the  right  copy.  Tho  first  verso  of  tho  ballad  is  ancient,  tho  other 
vci-ses  were  written  for  Mr.  Campbell’s  Ahbjn‘  Antliolojij  by  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  Dart. 

Mrs.  F.  is  happy  to  send  Una  her  cxporienco  with  regard  to 
Brahma  fowls.  Sho  has  kept  them  for  some  time,  and  can  highly 
recommend  them.  There  is  no  question  that  Brahmas,  both  light 
and  dark,  aro  tho  most  esteemed  at  the  present  time,  and  the  demand 
for  them  very  great.  They  aro  tho  most  useful  of  all  poultry.  They 
lay  remarkably  well,  even  when  kept  in  a  limited  space,  if  properly 
fed ;  aro  very  hardy,  make  excellent  mothers,  and  tho  chickens  aro  lit 
for  table  sooner  than  any  other  kind.  Mrs.  P.  has  had  pullets  begin 
to  lay  at  five  months  old,  and  tho  chickens  can  bo  reared  in  severo 
weather  with  only  moderate  caro.  Mrs.  F.  can  supply  U N a  with  dark 
Brahma  eggs  from  lino  healthy  birds  at  5s.  a  sitting,  lacking  included, 
and  will  bo  happy  to  send  any  further  information  required.  Tho 
price  of  tho  birds  varies  according  to  tho  ago,  breed,  and  time  of  year. 

Emma  B.  writes — “  Una  wishes  to  know  of  a  practical  book  on  tho 
management  of  poultry.  I  can  thoroughly  recommend  The  Hcnivife ; 
Her  Own  Experience  in  Her  Own  Poultry  Yard.  By  tho  lion.  Mrs. 
Arbuthnott.  Edinburgh:  Thos.  C.  Jack,  59,  South-bridge;  London: 
30,  Ludgate-hill.  It  is  a  most  useful,  practical,  and  pleasing  little 
book,  nicely  illustrated,  price  7s.  6d.  I  would  advise  no  lady  amateur 
to  bo  without  it.  The  Henwifo  treats  of  the  merits  of  all  tho  dilfcrent 
breeds  much  better  than  I  can ;  but  in  my  small  experience  I  have 
found  it  correct.  I  keep  both  Dorkings  and  Brahma  Pootras ;  but  I 
will  not  ofifer  to  supply  Una  with  eggs,  as  this  is  only  my  second 
season  with  these  breeds.  I  advise  Un.a  to  begin  with  eggs  from  a 
breeder  of  reputation,  or,  in  my  opinion  better  still,  purchase  a  pair 
of  fowls,  eggs  so  often  bring  disappointment.  I  will  give  the  addresses 
of  two  Dorking  breeders  who  have  gained  prizes  at  some  of  tho  largest 
shows,  and  1  doubt  not  Una  will  hear  of  others,  and,  perhaps,  at  a 


more  convenient  distance.  I  have  omitted  to  say  I  think  Una  will 
have  to  pay  a  guinea  for  a  sitting  of  eggs  that  will  give  her  satis¬ 
faction.  Tho  eggs  from  really  prize  birds  have  often  a  much  higher 
price  put  upon  them.  Mr.  J.  White,  Warlaby,  Northallerton,  York¬ 
shire;  R.  R.  Farrer,  Esq.,  Greenhammerton,  York.  Mr.  Fairer  is  a 
breeder  of  Brahmas  as  well  as  Dorkings.’’ 

A  Lady  who  lives  in  tho  country  would  feel  much  obliged  if 
tho  Editor,  or  any  of  tho  correspondents  of  tho  Enoltshmoman’s 
Domestic  Magazine,  who  have  tried  the  Willcox  and  Gibbs  Uand- 
Sewing  Machine,  would  give  their  opinion  of  it— if  it  is  a  thoroughly 
satisfactory  machine,  or  if  there  is  a  bettor  lock-stitch  one  more 
suitable  for  a  private  family  ?  [Tho  Willcox  and  Gilibs  machine  may 
bo  had  for  one  month  on  trial  without  any  cost  or  charge.  If  you  had 
scat  your  address  wo  would  havo  inclosed  you  full  iiarticulars,  but  wo 
have  so  often  spoken  of  the  merits  of  this  admirable  machine  that 
we  cannot  repeat  them  here.] 

Margaret  would  bo  glad  to  know  if  there  is  any  jJaco  where  they 
will  give  a  good  price  for  old  torn  envelopes  and  writing-paper.  Sho 
has  been  told  there  is ;  sho  would  bo  much  obliged  by  an  answer  next 
month  if  tho  Editor  is  aware  of  any  such  place.  [Lloyd’s  Paper  Mill.-, 
Bow,  London,  E.] 

C0N.STANCE  will  feel  obliged  if  the  Editor  will  kindly  inform  her  it 
there  is  a  remedy  or  preparation  sho  can  wear  that  will  prevent 
sulphur  turning  her  jewellery  a  bad  colour;  sho  has  some  very 
valuable  trinkets  and  diamonds,  and  thinks  it  such  a  pity  to  havo 
them  discoloured  by  it.  Constance,  whose  hair  has  changed  colour, 
has  been  in  the  habit  of  using  Kershaw’s  lily  water,  recommended  by 
your  Magazine,  and  although  I  think  it  a  very  nice  restorer  it  contains 
suliihnr,  which  is  decidedly  objectionable,  when  jewellery  is  worn, 
as  a  ro.-^torer  of  colour.  [Apply  to  Mr.  Douglas,  21,  New  Bond-street, 
for  a  hair  restorer.  To  Mr.  Green,  87,  Strand,  to  set  tho  jewellery  to 
rights.] 

A  Constant  SunscuinEit  says  — “  Will  you  kindly  inform  me,  through 
tho  Conversation  column  in  your  valuable  Magazine,  if  the  undermen¬ 
tioned  should  bo  cwsidored  an  improper  dress  for  a  bricegroom — viz., 
black  frock-cnat,  black  vest,  black  trousers,  and  white  necktie  and 
gl  )vcs  ?’’  [  Yes ;  black  is  inadmissible.  Light  trousers  and  waistcoat, 

and  blue  frock-coat,  light  tie,  and  white  gloves  should  bo  worn.] 

Mona  has  a  beautiful  and  valuable  sealskin  jacket  and  muff.  Will 
tho  Editor  kindly  tell  her  in  next  month’s  number  of  the  Enolisii- 
moman’s  Domestic  Magazine  tho  best  way  to  iiresen-e  them  from 
moths  during  tho  summer  months?  [Sew  them  up  in  linen,  with  a 
lump  of  camphor  iilaccd  in  the  drawer  they  arc  kept  in.] 

51 RS.  C.  would  bo  glad  to  know  if  any  of  our  correspondents 
would  inform  her  if  they  know  any  one  who  sells  cuttings  of  flowers — 
such  as  fuchsias,  roses,  verbena,  &o. 

Will  tho  Silkmorm  kindly  inform  Ella  whether  loose  black  silk 
tunics  aro  still  worn  over  dresses  of  another  material?  [No.]  Also 
whether  black  silk  costumes  over  coloured  skirts  will  be  again  fashion¬ 
able  this  summer  ?  [Yes.] 

Cherry  would  be  much  obliged  if  the  Silkworm  would  tell  her 
what  sort  of  upper-skirt  to  get  for  a  pinkish-grey  chine  silk,  with 
little  speckles  of  bine,  green,  and  brown,  but  no  prevailing  coloiu. 
Sho  has  not  enough  silk  for  tho  uiipcr-skirt,  and  can’t  get  it  matched, 
but  would  like  some  inexpensive  material.  [Black  striped  foulard 
silk.  Jlons.  ilarchaud,  189,  Regent-street.] 

Bessie.  Your  request  shall  be  complied  with  as  soon  as  possible. 

J.  A.  W.  asks — “  Wouldany  kind  contributor  to  your  valuable  5Iaga- 
zino  advise  in  tho  following  case  ?  A  lady  of  SS  years  of  age,  healthy, 
and  with  no  decayed  teeth,  finds  her  gums  shrink  so  much  that  her 
teeth  aro  quite  loose.  [Apply  to  51  r.  Keeling,  Epsom,  Surrey,  for 
advice  and  lotion  for  same.] 

51  ns.  S.,  having  seen  S.’s  inquiry  respecting  lace  braid  in  last  month’s 
5Iagazine,  would  recommend  S.  to  send  to  5Ir.  J.  W.  Ilaythornc,  Not¬ 
tingham  ;  he  makes  nearly  thirty  different  patterns  and  sizes  of  braid, 
also  cord  and  thread,  the  best  quality.  All  Uaythome’s  braids  may 
bo  bought  in  small  quantities  of  Madame  Le  Boutillicr,  125,  Oxford- 
street. 

Allan-a-dale  would  bo  very  much  obliged  to  tho  Editors  of  tho 
Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine  if  they  or  any  of  their 
readers  could  toll  her  tho  name  of  a  song  which  ends  with  the  words— 
“  Wo  both  aro  human,  wo  both  luivo  a  heart,  , 

AVhy  stand  wo  ever  thus  cohlly  apart. 

Alone— alone  ?’’ 

Will  tho  Editor  of  tho  Englishavoman’s  Domestic  5I.aoazini 
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kindly  inform  Blue  Belle  how  to  net  hair  ucta ;  are  they  commenced 
in  the  centre  or  at  one  side  ?  [Bcjfin  by  ncttiiifr  a  square  of  i6  stitches; 
then  net  round  it  until  the  size  desired  is  obtained.] 

B.  would  be  extremely  obliged  if  any  of  our  subscribers  could  tell 
her  of  something  more  effectual  than  soda  for  making  brown  hair 
lighter.  [Apply  to  Mr.  Douglas,  21,  New  Bond-street.] 

Bee  would  be  so  much  obliged  by  any  one  telling  her  Benedict’s 
address  ;  whether  ho  gives  lessons  in  thorough  bass  and  transi>osing ; 
and  what  his  terras  are.  Any  information  will  bo  thankfully  received 
on  the  subject.  Bee  would  also  be  glad  if  any  one  could  tell  her  from 
what  heathen  gods  the  naiucs  of  the  days  of  the  week  arc  taken.  And 
whether  .iViitephclic  Milk  makes  the  skin  white  without  giving  a 
powdery  look  ?  [Yes ;  no  powder  is  deposited  on  the  skin.  Bead 
Exchange  rules.] 

Seei.ng  in  a  recent  number  of  your  Magazine  an  inquiry  relative  to 
New  Zealand,  I  beg  to  refer  Maggie  to  the  New  Zealand  ILindbuok,  by 
C.  F.  llursthouse,  published  by  Saudford,  Charing  Cross,  a  little  book 
to  be  relied  on,  and  now  going  through  a  twelfth  edition.  If  Maggie 
emigrates  with  a  view  to  teaching,  she  must  try  Dunedin,  Christchurch, 
Wellington,  or  Auckland;  if  wanting  land,  the  most  fertile  lies 
lietwecn  Wanganui  and  Taranaki  on  the  west  coast  of  North  Island  ; 
this  magnificent  county,  till  very  recently  a  disturbed  district,  is  now 
crossed  four  times  a  week  by  coach.  If  a  cheap,  pleasant,  and  safe 
home  is  needed,  I  should  advise  Nelson,  or  still  better,  Tarauaki. 
Shaw,  Savin’s  line  of  packets  is  by  far  the  best  way  for  a  family  to  get 
to  New  Zealand. 

CoKRESt’oxDEXTs’  TuouHLEsl — Oiio  of  our  Contributors,  to  whom 
wo  had  addressed  a  pressing  letter,  replies  to  us  as  follows: — “Mr 
Dear  !Ma.  Editor, — I  am  as  anxious  as  possible  to  go  to  Paris.  As 
soon  as  I  received  your  last  letter  but  one,  which  crossed  with  mine, 

I  wrote  to  my  husband  to  tell  him  I  must  absolutely  go  to  Paris  with 
as  little  delay  as  possible.  I  have  had  no  answer  to  this  letter.  Since 
the  30th  no  letters  or  papers  of  any  kind  roach  the  provinces  from 
Paris.  A  gentleman  who  left  Paris  on  Friday  night  said  ho  had  the 
greatest  dillieulty  in  getting  out;  he  was  searched  and  very  much 
annoyed  by  employes  from  La  Commune,  and  had  it  not  been  for  a 
laissez  passer  he  had  procurwl  he  would  not  have  been  allowed  to 
pass.  Since  the  triumph  of  the  Beds  in  the  elections,  things  are  in  a 
far  worse  state  than  they  were.  Tlie  Commune  is  at  open  enmity 
with  the  Governnicut  at  Vcrtaillcs.  It  is  said  the  latter  wish  to 
blockade  Paris,  and  since  Thursday  no  cattle  have  been  able  to  bo 
introduced  into  the  town.  All  the  stations,  especially  the  St.  Lazare 
one,  are  filled  with  armed  insuryes,  and  the  streets  are  many  of  them 
blocked  up  with  barricades  and  cannon.  On  the  28th,  indeed,  the 

day  on  which  Madame  G - wrote,  my  husband  also  w  rote  Paris 

was  outwardly  calm,  but  that  it  was  but  the  calm  preceding  the 
tempest.  Many  people  who  have  urgent  business  in  Paris  are  forced 
to  delay  their  return  there.  Under  such  circumstances,  and  until  I 
can  hoar  from  my  husband,  I  really  cannot  go  to  Paris.  I  had  fixetl 
the  5th  inst.  for  the  day  of  my  return  to  Paris,  and  I  am  still  willing 
to  go  on  that  day  if  communications  with  the  city  are  re-established 
and  I  can  hear  from  my  husband,  who  is  to  meet  me  half  way.  But 
if  I  can’t  communicate  with  him  or  hear  that  it  is  safe  to  go,  I  cannot 
take  the  responsibility  of  going  by  myself,  without  knowing  even  if  the 
lettei-s  I  write  to  my  husbiind  reach  him,  or  if  I  could  get  in  even  if  I 
got  into  the  St.  Laz.arc  station,  in  the  present  uncertain  state  of  things. 

M.  B - ,  from  whom  a  letter  rcjiched  me  at  the  same  time  with 

yours  yesterday,  quite  understands  that  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  go 
to  Paris  at  present.  In  a  few  days  all  may  have  changed,  and  I 
reix;at  that  as  soon  as  1  can  hear  from  my  husband  that  he  will  meet 
me,  even  if  it  were  only  at  the  Paris  station,  I  shall  go  at  once.  But 
while  no  post  from  Paris  arrives,  and  we  are  loft  in  the  present  un¬ 
certainty,  it  would  be  madness  to  venture  on  such  a  journey.  I  trust 
the  present  crisis  may  soon  come  to  an  end.  I  only  Avish  my  husband 
were  hero  with  us.  I  am  most  uneasy  about  him,  and  so  are  all  the 
people  about  their  friends  now  in  Paris,  for  it  is  thought  nothing  short 
tif  an  army  marching  into  the  city  will  subdue  the  mob.  Hoping, 
alter  all,  my  fears  may  indeed  bo  groundless,  I  remain,  yours  truly, 

“A.  li.” 

Will  the  kindly  Silkworm  help  poor  distressed  Pink  Heather  ? 
P.  H.  is  a  young  married  woman,  her  allowance  is  £100  a  year;  she 
is  very  tall  and  showy-looking,  said  to  be  very  liandsome.  Her  husband 
is  very  particular  as  to  her  being  always  well  dressed.  She  lives  in 
London  from  March  to  August,  goes  to  Bydo  for  two  months,  and 
visits  in  country  houses  a  great  deal  in  w  inter.  In  London  she  dines 


out  often  four  or  five  times  a  week,  goes  to  innumcrahlc  parties,  though 
few  balls,  attends  a  Drawing  Boom  and  a  Queen’s  Ball,  and  walks  or 
sits  in  Botten-row  every  morning,  paying  visits  every  afternoon,  and 
going  to  afternoon  musical  parties,  teas,  ddjeuners,  &c.  She  has  an 
excellent  maid,  who  can  make  even  her  Court  dresses,  and  has  two 
handsome  Brussels  flounces,  besides  a  good  deal  of  modem  point  of 
her  own  work,  and  is  tolerably  supplied  with  jewels,  including  a  dia¬ 
mond,  an  emerald,  and  a  garnet  suite  of  tiaivi,  necklace,  &c.  Still  she 
finds  great  difficulty  in  making  both  ends  meet,  and  would  bo  tliaukful 
for  any  hints.  She  may  add,  her  husband  objects  to  her  wearing 
brown  in  any  shade,  which  is  tiresome,  as  being  a  neutral  tint.  [£ioo 
a  year  is  not  enough  for  so  much  going  into  society  as  Pink  Heather 
describes.  The  Drawing  Boom  and  Queen’s  Ball  should  be  allowed 
for  separately.  It  is  impossible  to  go  to  Court  on  so  small  an  allowance 
w  ithout  incurring  debt.  If  black  is  worn  constantly  the  parties  may 
be  managed,  and  PiNK  Heather  look  well  on  all  occasions,  but  Court 
dress  should  bo  a  yearly  gift  from  monsieur  le  mart.  Silkworm.] 

Please  will  you  toll  Blue  Bell  if  it  is  of  any  use  to  whip  a  child 
with  the  hand  ?  I  don’t  want  to  try  it  on  my  Muriel,  she  is  very 
naughty  (five  years  old),  if  it  isn’t.  I  was  never  punished  but  with  a 
rod  myself,  but  my  sistcr-iu-law  (Pink  Heather)  says  she  was  whipped 
by  her  m<jthor  and  governesses  with  the  hand,  and  cared  as  much  for 
it  as  I  did  for  my  terrible  whippings ;  but  others  tell  mo  children  laugh 
at  “mamma’s  whipping,”  and  only  dread  “  papa  and  the  big  rod.”  I 
incline  to  this  belief,  but  want  to  know.  [Silkworm  would  not  whip 
a  child  at  all,  except  for  lyiny,  and  then,  however  Irish  it  may  read, 
would  like  some  one  else  to  do  it.  Mere  naughtiness  may  bo  cured  by 
perscvcringly  making  it  more  disayrceable  to  be  naughty  than  to  bo 
good.] 

L.  T.  writes — “  I  much  wish  to  know  how  to  use  the  Autephelio 
Milk,  so  much  recommended  for  freckles,  sunburn,  &c.  I  have  pro¬ 
cured  a  bottle,  but  have  not  oiicned  it,  as  there  are  no  directions  as  to 
the  strength  it  should  bo  used,  or  how  often  to  apply  it,  nor  can  the 
chemist  who  procured  it  mo  in  London  obtain  any  directions  w-ith  the 
bottle.  Will  any  lady  tell  mo?  [Madame  Corinne,  30,  Henrietta- 
street,  supplies  this  Autephelio  Milk  with  full  directions  for  use 
as  follows:— Directions  for  Use.— To  Clear  the  Complexion.— 
Mild  Dose  as  a  Toilet  ITas/i.— Shake  the  bottle  until  the  liquid  has  a 
milky  appearance.  Pour  a  small  quantity  into  a  saucer,  adding  water 
in  the  following  jiroportions :  i.  For  redness  and  flushing,  one  part  of 
milk  to  one  and  a  half  of  water.  2.  For  dryness  and  roughness  of 
the  skin,  sunburn,  pimples,  and  other  impurities  of  the  complexion, 
one  part  of  milk  to  two  and  a  half  parts  of  water.  3.  For  a  toilet  wash 
to  preserve  the  purity,  softness,  and  clearness  of  the  skin,  one  part  of 
milk  to  four  parts  of  water.  Soak  a  small  piece  of  fine  white  linen  in 
either  of  these  mixtures,  and  moisten  twice  a  day  the  parts  affected. 
For  a  toilet  wash,  one  application  either  at  night  or  in  the  morning  is 
sufficient.  To  Bemove  Freckles. — Stronyer  Dose. — On  the  first  two 
days  add  to  the  milk  an  equal  quantity  of  water.  This  is  to  be  applied 
three  times  during  each  day  if  the  effects  as  described  below  arc 
produced.  If  not,  then  on  the  third  day  the  milk  is  to  bo  applied 
pure,  and  the  parts  moistened  once,  twice,  or  at  most  three  times 
during  the  day,  according  to  the  texture  of  the  skin.  T\ic  epidermis, 
or  outer  skin,  will  then  be  affected  in  a  manner  easily  understood  and 
yierfectly  harmless.  Thus,  an  irritiition  more  or  less  felt,  and  a  slight 
rising  of  the  skin  with  a  little  sensation  of  tightness,  will  bo  obser¬ 
vable,  and  the  epidermis  will  become  dry  and  a  little  lighter  in  hue. 
When  this  result  is  obtained,  one  part  of  milk  and  three  parts  of  water 
are  to  be  applied.  The  outer  skin  will  then  gradually  peel  off,  and 
the  new  skin,  at  first  slightly  pink,  will  appear  clear  and  fresh,  free 
from  all  blemishes,  after  a  treatment  of  ten  days  to  a  fortnight. 
For  sixjcks  upon  the  forehead  or  the  nose,  the  piece  of  linen  soaked 
with  the  milk  should  be  pressed  for  some  minutes  on  the  parts.] 
W’ill  any  subscriber  to  these  pages  kindly  toll  me  where  the  Sapolino 
recommended  by  the  Silkworm  for  washing  coloured  things  can  bo 
procured?  [Of  Card  and  Son,  Breoston,  Derby.]  Can  any  lady 
oblige  mo  with  the  pattern  of  the  Corday  cap,  so  much  worn  and 
alluded  to  just  now,  or  tell  mo  where  to  procure  it  ?  [Of  Hadamo 
Goubaud,  30,  Henrietta-street,  Covent-garden,  in  paper ;  in  muslin 
or  lace  of  Mrs.  S.  Jay,  259,  Begent-street,  Oxford-circus.] 

Hair  Bestorer. — In  reply  to  numerous  inquiries  for  a  harmless 
hair  restorer,  I  shall  bo  happy  to  forward  the  genuine  receipt  for 
36  stamps.  I  have  used  it  myself  for  nine  years ;  it  is  perfectly  harm¬ 
less,  and  very  gradually  restores  the  grey  to  its  original  colour.  Costs 
9d.  making  up.  Mrs.  Beaufort,  168,  Begent’s  Park-road,  Prhnrcsc  Hill. 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 

MARY  ANN  BECOMES  A  MARTYR. 

MISS  PAUL’S  temper  had  of  late  grown  slightly 
more  acidulated.  The  orphan  proved  more  and 
more  unsatisfactory  and  difficult  to  manage  as  time  went 
on.  She  seemed  to  get  worse,  being  sly  and  untruthful 
where  there  seemed  not  the  slightest  excuse  for  her 
being  so.  Miss  Paul  was  getting  almost  hopeless.  At 
length,  one  day,  when  the  child  had  made  her  third 
attempt  to  escape — she  said  to  get  to  see  her  mother — 
Miss  Paul  sent^for  the  woman,  who  had  just  emerged 
from  prison. 

After  a  series  of  complaints  Mary  Ann  was  put 
through  a  little  examination,  in  order  that  her  mother 
might  see  there  had  been  no  defect  in  the  training. 

Somewhat  to  her  mother’s  mystification,  she  rapidly 
ran  through  some  of  Miss  Paul’s  doctrinal  teachings. 

“  Bu — te — ful !  I’m  sure  she  does  credit  to  your 
learning,  ma’am.  I  should  live  to  be  an  hundred  years 
old  without  learning  what  that  meant !”  said  the  woman, 
with  a  beaming  face.  “  No  gal  could  know  more  nor 
that,  I  should  think  !” 

“  I  am  not  complaining  of  your  daughter’s  want  of 
quickness  to  learn,”  stiffly  replied  Miss  Paul.  “  I  wished 
you  to  see  what  her  training  has  been,  that  you  might 
the  better  understand  my  disappointment  at  her  having 
profited  so  little  from  it.” 

“  I  don’t  see  what  more  the  gal  could  do,  for  my 
part,”  grumbled  the  woman.  “  We  can’t  none  of  us 
expect  to  be  right  down  angils,  them  as  has  got  their 
livings  to  get.” 

The  interview  was  drawing  to  a  rather  unsatisfactory 
close.  Miss  Paul  yielding  so  far  as  to  say  that  she  would 
try  Mary  Ann  a  little  longer,  and  that  young  person 
whimpering  aside  to  her  mother  that  she  didn’t  want  to 
be  tried  no  more,  when  her  mistress  caught  sight  of  the 
girl  making  signs  to  her  mother,  and  perceived  the 
glitter  of  gold  as  she  slipped  something  into  the  woman’s 
hand.  Miss  Paul  felt  sure  it  was  gold. 
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“  What  is  that  ?  What  have  you  given  to  your 
mother,  Mary  Ann?  I  insist  upon  knowing  this 
moment !” 

“  It  warn’t  nothing,  ma’am  !” 

“  I’d  take  my  solemn  oath  this  minute  as  she  didn’t 
give  me  anything !”  was  the  mother’s  corollary. 

As  Miss  Paul’s  ill-fate  would  have  it,  a  strong  police¬ 
man  at  that  moment  passed  the  open  door.  Miss  Paul 
called  him  in. 

“  Policeman,  I  have  reason  to  suspect  that  this  child 
has  robbed  me.  She  has  just  passed  something  to  her 
mother,  and  I  am  confident  I  saw  the  glitter  of  gold, 
and  if  so  it  is  stolen  property.” 

In  two  seconds  the  woman’s  clenched  hand  was 
forced  open,  and  two  sovenfigns  exposed  to  view. 

“  How  does  she  know  as  it’s  hern  ?”  screamed  the 
woman.  “  The  child  picked  it  up  in  the  street  most 
like  ;  didn’t  you,  Mary  Ann  ?” 

“  Yes,  I  picked  it  up  ;  o’  co’rse  I  did.” 

“  Where  ?”  asked  the  man. 

“  Why — why — in  the  kitchen.” 

“  Have  you  lost  any  money,  ma’am  ?  Do  you  give 
her  in  charge  ?” 

“  I — could  not  find  my  purse  this — morning,”  hesi¬ 
tated  Miss  Paul. 

“  That’s  enough,  ma’am.  Come  along  quietly ;  it 
will  be  all  the  better  for  yea.” 

And  the  two  were  taken  through  the  village  towards 
the  police-station,  the  woman  walking  by  her  daughter’s 
side,  and  screaming  all  sorts  of  accusations  against  the 
wicked  wretch  who  had  laid  a  trap  to  take  her  child’s 
character  away.  In  truth  she  really  believed  that  her 
daughter  had  stolen  the  money  for  her,  and  admired  her 
filial  piety  in  thinking  of  her  poor  mother  during  her 
absence. 

When  they  arrived  at  the  station,  the  inspector  who 
took  the  charge  seemed  to  have  but  one  opinion  upon 
the  subject.  In  fact,  he  took  all  the  rest  as  a  matter  of 
course  after  he  had  heard  that  the  mother  was  only  just 
released  from  pri.“un. 
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When  questioned  respecting  her  assertion  of  having 
found  the  money,  Mary  Ann  only  asked  a  question  in 
return. 

“  Where’s  perdition,  please  ?” 

“  The  place  you  seem  to  be  training  for,  girl.” 

“Is  it  where  w^e’ve  got  to  be  always  a-burning, 
please,  sir  ?” 

“  Yes,  it  is.” 

At  which  Mary  Ann  resolutely  closed  her  lips,  and 
took  no  further  notice  of  the  questions  addressed  to 
her.  Both  mother  and  daughter,  in  the  characters  of 
receiver  and  thief,  were  detained  for  examination  at  the 
next  sitting  of  the  magistrates  that  day  week. 

Mabel  made  up  her  mind  to  say  nothing  at  present  to 
Edith  Boyne  about  having  seen  Amy  Maxwell,  or 
Speedwell,  as  she  thought  her.  She  could  not  quite 
reconcile  the  different  statements  of  the  two  women, 
and  had  an  uncomfortable  foreboding  that  there  might 
be  a  still  greater  discrepancy  than  she  had  observed. 
It  was,  perhaps,  for  want  of  something  to  say,  that  in 
replying  to  one  of  Edith’s  letters  she  mentioned  the 
case  of  Miss  Paul’s  protegee,  with  a  few  words  of  tender 
compassion  for  the  poor  little  waif.  It  so  happened 
that  Edith  Boyne  had  heard  Hugh  Neville  say  a  few 
kindly  words  about  his  sister’s  orphan,  pitying  the  poor 
unfortunate  little  wretch,  as  he  called  her.  She  there¬ 
fore  made  this  an  opportunity  for  expressing  a  little 
womanly  feeling  in  imitation  of  Mabel’s  style. 

“  Is  it  not  sad  to  think  of  such  a  young  child  being 
imprisoned,  dear  Hugh  ?  People  seem  to  think  she 
may  have  quite  a  long  sentence.  My  heart  quite  aches 
for  the  poor  little  creature,  more  especially  as  every  one 
thinks  that  in  this  case  her  mother  induced  her  to  do 
wrong.” 

Could  she  have  known  what  would  be  the  con¬ 
sequence  of  her  communication,  Edith  Boyne  would 
indeed  have  congratulated  herself.  Within  an  hour  of 
receiving  that  letter,  Hugh  Neville  was  on  his  way  home. 

He  arrived  in  time  to  give  evidence  of  the  girl’s 
innocence.  He  himself  had  given  her  the  two  sove¬ 
reigns,  with  some  thoughtless  speech  warning  her  not 
to  mention  his  having  done  so.  Then  Miss  Paul  had 
to  make  the  awkward  statement  of  having  found  the 
purse  which  she  supposed  she  had  lost,  and  which  con¬ 
tained  fifteen  shillings.  As  for  the  proper  maintaining 
the  dignity  of  the  court  it  was  necessary  to  reprove 
some  one.  Miss  Paul  was  immediately  pounced  upon 
and  severely  lectured  upon  her  unchristian  haste  in  the 
matter.  A  little  reflection  might  have  shown  her  that 
the  sum  found  upon  the  girl  did  not  correspond  to 
that  which  she  asserted  she  had  lost.  She  might  con- 

ider  herself  fortunate  if  the  girl’s  friends  allowed 
things  to  remain  as  they  were.  At  which  Miss  Paul 
lost  her  temper,  and  was  ordered  to  leave  the  court. 
Outside  she  was  greeted  with  such  a  yell  of  disapproval 
that  she  was  glad  to  step  into  the  fly  waiting  to  convey 
her  home,  mentally  washing  her  hands  of  orphans  for 
the  future. 

Getting  rid  of  the  mother  with  a  golden  salve  to  her 
wounded  feelings,  and  a  parting  hint  that  if  she  troubled 
her  daughter’s  friends  for  the  future  the  latter  would  lose 
them,  Hugh  Neville  took  Mary  Ann  by  the  hand  and  led 


her  back  towards  the  village.  He  seemed  lost  in  thought, 
and  beyond  occasionally  darting  a  keen  upward  glance 
into  his  face,  Mary  Ann  asked  no  questions.  She  was 
quite  content  to  go  where  he  pleased,  having  long  before 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was  a  “  good  ’un.” 

“  Nothing  could  be  more  advantageous  for  the  girl 
if  Winnie  will  only  undertake  her,”  he  thought.  “  Any¬ 
how  she  shall  neither  go  back  to  Margaret  nor  her 
mother.  If  they  are  afraid  of  her  at  the  cottage  I  must 
find  some  school,  I  suppose.  I  am  sure  they  will  give 
her  shelter  for  a  day  or  two,  and  perhaps  the  good 
little  woman  will - ” 

He  stood  hesitating  in  the  road  a  few  moments,  and 
then  walked  sharply  on  through  the  village,  unheeding 
the  curious  looks  of  the  people  they  met  by  the  way. 
Indeed  there  was  some  excuse  for  the  curiosity ;  such 
oddly-matched  companions  as  Hugh  Neville  and  his 
companion  are  not  seen  every  day.  As  they  drew 
near  to  Laurel  Cottage  the  girl  looked  questioningly  up 
into  his  face,  as  though  to  ask  why  her  hand  was 
grasped  so  tightly.  But  amongst  her  worse  knowledge 
Mary  Ann  had  learned  to  endure  pain,  and  she  bore  it 
without  a  murmur. 

He  walked  once  past  the  house,  then  turned,  and, 
with  a  sort  of  effort,  flung  open  the  garden-gate  and 
walked  up  the  path  to  the  house.  So  touched  was  he 
with  the  bitter  memory  of  the  past,  that  without  a  word 
to  Hannah,  who  opened  the  door,  he  brushed  by  her, 
and  went  straight  into  the  drawing-room  at  the  back  of 
the  house — the  scene  of  his  rejection  and  agony. 

Mabel  sat  there  alone,  and  evidently  did  not  hear  the 
door  open.  She  held  a  book  in  her  hands ;  but  they 
had  fallen  upon  her  lap,  and  her  eyes  were  turned 
yearningly  towards  the  prospect  from  the  window,  as 
though  her  imagination  had  outstripped  that  of  the  poet 
she  had  been  reading.  The  patient,  sad  expression  of 
her  face,  paler  and  thinner  from  her  late  illness, 
destroyed  what  little  self-possession  he  had  left.  Neither 
was  prepared  to  meet  the  other.  The  moment  she  saw 
him  a  guilty  blush  stole  over  her  face,  as  though  he 
had  caught  her  in  the  act  of  thinking  of  him  and  she 
feared  he  must  know  it ;  but,  confused  as  they  both 
were,  she  recovered  first  sufficiently  to  speak  to  him. 

“  Mr.  Neville !”  She  extended  her  hand,  and  added 
in  a  lower  voice,  “  I — did  not  know  you  were  in  Eng¬ 
land,  Hugh.”  She  battled  with  herself;  if  she  could 
only  make  her  voice  calm  and  keep  down  that  horrible 
throbbing — if  he  would  but  say  something.  But  he 
stood  looking  at  her  as  though  incapable  of  uttering  a 
word.  It  was  no  use,  the  tears  would  come ;  and 
Mabel  was  fain  to  let  her  face  droop  between  her  hands 
for  a  few  moments.  But  presently  shame  and  pride 
came  to  her  aid.  What  must  he  think  of  her  i  Was 
he  not  the  affianced  husband  of  another  woman  ?  In  a 
few  moments  she  turned  a  tolerably  quiet  face  towards 
him  again,  murmuring,  “  I  have  been  ill,  and  am  still 
stupidly  weak — please  excuse  it.” 

“  Excuse  ?  Oh,  Mabel !” 

“  This  little  girl — is  she  not — wasn’t  she  with  your 
sister  ?  Mary  Ann,  isn’t  it  ?” 

“  Yes ;  I  gave  her  the  money  with  some  stupid 
speech  about  her  not  mentioning  that  I  had  done  so. 
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Fortunately  I  got  here  in  time  to  prove  her  innocence ; 
and  now  I  have  brought  her  here  in  the  hope  of  gaining 
Winnie’s  goodwill  for  her.  It  would  ruin  her  to  go 
back  to  Margaret,  if  she  would  take  her.” 

“  I  am  quite  sure  Winnie  will  gladly  do  what  she 
can.  I  will  go  and  find  her.”  Mabel  hesitated  a  moment. 
She  would  not  return,  and  it  seemed  so  hard  and  cold 
to  leave  him  without  saying  a  kindly  word  about  his 
engagement.  Very  pale,  but  with  a  bright  true  light 
in  her  eyes,  she  said  gently,  almost  solemnly,  “  We 
may  not  meet  again  very  soon,  Hugh — let  me  wish  you 
and  lidith  happiness.” 

The  moment  the  words  were  spoken  she  knew  that 
it  would  have  been  wiser  to  remain  silent  upon  that 
subject,  let  him  interpret  her  silence  how  he  might. 

“  Do  not  take  revenge  in  that  way,  Mabel.” 

“I  did  not  mean — I  had  no  thought  of  revenge — 
indeed — indeed  I  had  not.  Why  should  I  ?”  she 
ejaculated  in  a  wounded  voice,  striving  in  vain  to  re¬ 
lease  her  hand,  which  he  had  caught  in  his  strong  grip. 
“  I  do  wish  you  everything  that  is  happiest  in  life.” 

“  And  withhold  the  means  ?” 

“  Do  not — you  must  not — talk  to  me  in  that  way, 
when  you  are  engaged  to  marry  another  woman.  But 
— why  cannot  we  meet  as  friends  ?” 

“  In  a  proper  respectable  way,  eh  ?  You  and  I  can 
never  keep  up  appearances  in  that  pleasant  way,  Mabel.” 

“I — where  can  Winnie  be.^”  Yet  even  then  her 
heart  went  tenderly  out  towards  him.  It  seemed  im¬ 
possible  to  leave  him  with  that  wretched  look  in  his 
eyes.  “  Say  good-bye  to  me,  Hugh  ?” 

“No!”  He  turned  almost  fiercely  upon  her.  “When 
I  do  it  will  be  saying  good-bye  to  everything  worth 
having  in  this  world  and  the  next !” 

She  drooped  sorrowfully  away,  dissatisfied  with 
herself. 

“  If  I  could  only  have  made  him  understand  me  I” 
she  murmured.  “  Now  he  must  think  me  a  weak  fool 
— perhaps  even  worse.  Perhaps  it  was,  to  say  the  least, 
bad  taste  to  allude  to  his  engagement.  I  meant  well ; 
but  I  have  only  made  a  scene — paining  him  and  myself 
to  no  purpose.”  Meeting  Winnie  on  her  way  upstairs 
she  told  her  that  she  was  wanted  in  the  drawing-room. 
Then  she  hurried  up  to  her  own  room,  and  locked  her¬ 
self  in  with  her  misery.  “  Is  it  possible  that  I  can  feel 
like  this  towards  the  affianced  husband  of  another 
woman  I  despise  myself.  And  yet — yet  he  was  right 
— there  can  be  no  conventional  friendship  between  him 
and  me.  I  shall  never  be  able  to  meet  him  as  I  ought ; 
it  will  be  the  same  over  again  !” 

Poor  Mabel,  notwithstanding  her  self-condemnation 
— in  spite  of  his  engagement  to  another  woman — she 
found  herself  dwelling  tenderly  upon  every  look  and 
word.  He  did,  he  must,  have  loved  her  I  Then  the 
colour  flooded  face  and  neck  again,  and  there  was  fresh 
cause  for  self-reproach. 

Winnie  entered  the  room  somewhat  curiously,  mysti¬ 
fied  by  Mabel’s  evident  agitation.  Regardless,  perhaps 
hardly  conscious,  of  the  quiet  observing  eyes  of  his 
protegee,  Hugh  Neville  had  thrown  himself  into  a  chair 
and  buried  his  face  in  his  hands.  As  the  door  opened 
he  looked  up  in  a  dazed  kind  of  way. 


“  Ah,  Mrs.  Winnie !  Returned,  5-011  see. 

“  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you  back,  Hugh,”  she  said 
heartily,  placing  her  hand  in  his. 

He  steadied  himself  a  little,  answered  a  few  words 
of  greeting,  then  explained  his  errand  respecting  Mary 
Ann. 

“  She  is  now  my  protegee,  you  see,  Winnie ;  and  I 
feel  so  far  answerable  for  her  future  as  not  to  send  her 
back  to  Margaret,  if  indeed  she  would  take  her.  What 
do  you  say  to  trying  your  hand  with  her  for  me — say 
for  a  time  ?  I  don’t  think  it  is  an  altogether  hopeless 
case.  There  must  be  something  to  begin  upon,  since 
she  preferred  being  sent  to  prison  rather  than  break 
her  word  to  me - ” 

“  ’Cos  you  was  kind,”  ventured  Mary  Ann  to  explain. 

“You  see  what  the  keynote  is  ?” 

“  Yes  ;  and  I  will  really  try  my  best  for  her,  Hugh, 

if  she -  Would  you  like  to  try  to  be  happy  with 

me,  Mary  Ann  ?”  interrogated  Winnie,  looking  at  the 
girl  with  her  most  impressive  air. 

Mary  Ann  grinned,  not  for  the  moment  quite  sure 
of  her  questioner.  It  was  almost  too  good  a  joke  to 
be  asked  to  try  to  make  herself  happy.  No  one  had 
ever  put  such  a  question  as  that  to  Mary  Ann  before. 
She  had  been  desired  to  make  herself  good,  but  so 
complicated  did  the  process  appear  to  her  dulled  com¬ 
prehension,  that  it  seemed  almost  like  the  direct  road 
to  wickedness. 

“  Would  you  like  to  come  to  live  with  me  ?”  gently 
added  Winnie. 

Mary  Ann  had  now  had  time  enough  to  take  observa¬ 
tions,  and  replied  heartily — 

“  I  jest  should,  ma’am.” 

So  the  question  was  settled,  with  the  exception  of 
one  little  difficulty.  Winnie  could  not  conscientiously 
accept  the  large  sum  which  Hugh  Neville  tried  to  make 
her  believe  was  necessary  for  the  girl’s  maintenance. 

“  I  will  indeed  take  what  is  right,  Hugh  ;  but  you 
must  take  back  the  surplus.  It  will  really  cost  very 
little  to  keep  her,  and  of  course  she  will  be  glad  to 
make  herself  useful.  Will  you  not,  Mary  Ann  ?” 

“  Yes,  ma’am.” 

“  But  frills  and  furbelows  cost  something  ?” 

“  Very  little,”  replied  laughing  Winnie. 

“  But  you  forget  the  responsibility.  It’s  almost  like 
presenting  5'on  with  one  of  the  extinct - ” 

He  glanced  down  at  the  child’s  face,  and  did  not  add 
the  last  word.  Hugh  Neville  was  learning  to  under¬ 
stand  and  spare  the  feedings  of  others  more  of  late.  The 
question  set  at  rest,  he  rose,  and  Winnie  asked — 

“  Are  you  going  ?  Will  you  come  again  in  the  evening 
when  Edward  is  at  home  ?  He  has  missed  you  so  very 
much,  and  will  be  delighted  to  see  you  again.” 

He  caught  eagerly  enough  at  the  invitation.  Yes,  he 
must  spend  an  evening  with  the  dear  old  fellow  before 
he  went  abroad  again,  which  he  meant  to  do  imme¬ 
diately. 

“  Tell  him  I  shall  be  here  about  eight.” 

He  returned  at  the  time  appointed,  and  spent  the 
evening  alone  with  his  cousin ;  Winnie  was  not  very 
well,  and  Mabel  did  not  make  her  appearance. 
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CHAPTER  XXXII. 

THE  SPIDER  AND  THE  FLY. 

WHAT  would  have  been  Edith  Boyne’s  feelings 
could  she  have  seen  her  lover,  as  she  called  him, 
walking  up  and  down  the  field  at  the  back  of  the  cottage 
garden,  which  commanded  a  view  of  a  certain  window, 
where  sat  another  restless  spirit,  the  outline  of  her 
drooping  head  defined  against  the  blind  ? 

But  the  news  of  his  return  reached  Edith  Boyne 
within  a  day  or  two,  and  the  consequence  was  a  tender 
letter  reminding  him  in  every  line  of  his  fetters,  and 
begging  him  to  come  to  see  her. 

He  pondered  a  great  deal  over  that  letter,  then  he 
came  to  the  conclusion  of  starting  at  once  for  Wey¬ 
mouth,  from  which  place  it  was  dated.  With  steady 
determination  in  his  eyes,  he  made  his  way  to  the 
address  of  the  schoolmistress  with  whom  Edith  resided. 
From  the  moment  he  was  admitted  at  the  gate  he  began 
to  despair  about  the  success  of  his  errand.  The  very 
maid-servant  who  admitted  him  simpered  a  little  confi¬ 
dential  smile  at  him,  as  though  to  say,  “  I  know  what 
you  have  come  about.” 

He  paused  a  few  minutes  in  the  stiff-looking  draw¬ 
ing-room,  profanely  tossing  over  Miss  Wren’s  collection 
of  goody  offerings  from  her  pupils,  then  strode  to  the 
window,  thrust  back  the  methodically-arranged  curtains, 
tossed  up  the  blind,  and  stared  out  at  the  dead  garden 
wall  opposite. 

“  Mr.  Hugh  Neville,  I  believe  ?” 

He  turned  sharply  round,  and  beheld  a  prim  little 
lady  regarding  him  from  a  cautious  distance,  and  holding 
his  card  between  her  mittened  fingers. 

“  That  is  my  name,  madam.  Miss  Boyne  is  out,  I 
presume  ?’’ 

“  No ;  she  is  within  ;  but  having  been  informed  by 
her  of  the  relation  in  which  you  stand  to  each  other,  I 
felt  that  it  was  only  my  duty  to  see  you.”  As  this 
elicited  only  a  bow.  Miss  Wren  continued  benignly,  as 
though  to  give  him  courage,  “  Miss  Boyne  is  quite  ap¬ 
preciated  here,  I  assure  you.  But  much  as  I  shall  regret 
losing  the  services  of  such  a  very  efficient  assistant,  I 
shall  be  glad  to  know  that  she  will  adorn  the  sphere  to 
which  she  is  about  to  be  introduced.  You  will  have  a 
most  exemplary  wife,  Mr.  Neville.” 

No :  Edith  Boyne  had  not  lost  any  time  in  making 
her  way  with  Miss  Wren ;  indeed,  so  quickly  had  the 
new  governess  ingratiated  herself  with  her  superior,  that 
could  Miss  Wren  have  been  supposed  to  have  any 
weaknesses,  Edith  might  have  been  suspected  of  playing 
upon  them.  But  it  was  not  only  the  little  schoolmistress’s 
goodwill  which  she  had  won.  The  pupils  and  servants, 
down  to  the  boy  who  cleaned  the  boots  of  the  establish¬ 
ment,  were  ready  to  fall  down  and  worship  dear  Miss 
Boyne.  Each  one  could  tell  of  some  kindly  act,  some  little 
help  in  their  daily  difficulties.  All,  too,  were  aware  of  her 
engagement,  and  ready  to  examine  the  lover  with  criti¬ 
cal  eyes.  It  is  only  fair  to  him  to  state  that  he  passed 
with  high  honours.  From  the  little  housemaid  who 
opened  the  door  to  him  to  the  parlour  boarders  peeping 
at  him  through  the  wire  blinds  of  the  dining-room,  as 


he  walked  up  to  the  house,  they  declared  that,  “  Of  all 
the  dears,  he  really  was  the  very  dearest  dear  they  had 
ever  seen.  His  moustache  alone  was  enough  to  send 
a  girl  into  ecstasies.” 

“  And  then  his  grand,  careless  air,  Jessie — the  dis¬ 
tracting  darling !” 

“  And  his  magnificent  figure.  Carry.” 

“  Isn’t  she  fortunate  ?”  and  so  forth,  and  so  forth. 

Highly  as  Miss  Wren  was  pleased  with  what  she  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  her  elegant  and  refined  allusion  to  his  en¬ 
gagement  to  her  dear  young  friend,  she  was  even  more 
pleased  to  perceive  the  degree  of  embarrassment  with 
which  it  was  received.  It  was  most  becoming,  thought  the 
little  lady,  like  the  modest,  timid  heroes  she  had  in  her 
young  days  surreptitiously  read  about  and  wept  over. 
Young  men  of  the  present  day,  such  as  she  met  when 
driving  her  flock  along  the  roads,  were  ogres  in  com¬ 
parison.  She  even  went  so  far  as  to  invite  him  to  take 
tea  at  Minerva  House  some  day  hereafter  to  be  named, 
hastening  to  add,  with  a  delicate  blush,  that  the  married 
curate  would  be  invited  to  meet  him. 

His  astonished  look  and  bow  was  graciously  accepted 
as  indicating  a  proper  estimate  of  the  honour  to  be  done 
him.  In  fact  he  was  so  stupefied  with  disappointment 
at  his  reception  as  the  husband  elect  of  Edith  Boyne, 
that  it  gave  him  quite  a  respectable  appearance  in  the 
eyes  of  Miss  Wren.  She  left  him  to  summon  Miss 
Boyne,  and  he  employed  the  interval  in  angrily  pacing 
the  room.  What  did  the  girl  mean  by  advertising  him 
in  that  way  ?  he  wondered,  kicking  aside  the  pretty 
footstools,  &c.,  which  stood  in  his  way.  What  a  con¬ 
trast  there  was  between  the  expression  of  the  two  faces 
when  Edith  Boyne  entered  the  room !  She  wore  a 
charming  dress,  and  looked  her  very  best,  having  em¬ 
ployed  the  time  during  which  Miss  Wren  was  receiving 
him  in  giving  a  few  finishing  touches  to  her  toilette. 
She  would  have  been  charming  in  the  eyes  of  many 
men,  but  to  Hugh  Neville  her  beauty  said  nothing. 

He  slowly  advanced  to  take  her  outstretched  hand. 

“  Why  did  you  not  come  at  once  ?” 

“Miss  Wren  insisted — dear  Hugh,  I  am  so  glad — 
I  knew  you  would  come  at  once !”  Perhaps  because 
he  was  unloving  he  was  more  than  usually  fastidious, 
and  thought  her  a  little  too  ready  with  her  endearing 
looks  and  words.  She  could  not  help  feeling  a  little 
chilled  by  his  manner,  though  she  strove  not  to  show 
it.  “  You  must  have  started  immediately  you  received 
my  letter,”  she  added,  slipping  a  hand  under  his  arm, 
and  looking  fondly  up  into  his  face. 

“  Yes,  I  did.”  He  looked  down  at  her  with  a  little 
compassion.  Whatever  her  love  might  be  worth  it  was 
real,  and  he  knew  that  it  was  laid  at  his  feet.  Miss 
Boyne - ” 

“  Miss  Boyne  ?  Oh,  Hugh  !” 

“  Edith,  I  am  afraid  I  have  not  behaved  fairly  to  you 
— nay,  you  must  let  me  go  on — it  must  be  said — that 
day  when — when  I  found  out  that  your  love  had  been 
given  to  me  I  knew  that  it  was  thrown  away - " 

“  She  has  not  tried  to——’’ 

“  I  knew  that  your  love  was  thrown  away,”  he  re¬ 
peated  slowly,  ignoring  her  interruption,  “  but  I  am 
afraid  that  I  did  not  then  make  it  sufficiently  plain  to 
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you  that  it  was.  Edith,  I  am  afraid  some  look  or 
word  has  been  false  to  myself — that  I  have  led  you  to 
believe  that  your  feeling  towards  me  was  reciprocated, 
instead  of  that  I  do  not — I  am  altogether  unworthy, 
therefore  I  came  to-day  to - ” 

“  Oh,  do  not  say  it,”  she  pleaded,  laying  her  cheek 
upon  the  two  hands  clasped  over  his  arm,  and  looking 
beseechingly  up  into  his  face. 

“  It  must  be  said.  Miss  Boyne.  You  must  know  the 
truth.  I  love  another  woman.  I  never  thought  that  it 
would  be  possible  to  transfer  that  love,  and  last  night  I 
saw  that  I  ought  to  tell  you  so.  I  came  down  here  to¬ 
day  on  purpose  to  beg  your  forgiveness  for  the  past, 
and  to - ” 

“  To  what,  Hugh  Neville  ?  To  break  my  heart  ?” 

“  To  tell  you  what  my  promise  was  worth,  and  to 
beg  you  to  absolve  me.” 

“  Never  !”  Her  teeth  were  clenched,  and  her  hands 
laced  themselves  more  tightly  over  his  arm.  “Why 
did  you  ask  me  to  be  your  wife  ? — why  did  you  try  to 
win  my  love  ?” 

“  Did  I  do  that,  poor  woman  ?  Was  I  so  mad  ?” 

“Yes,  yes ;  and  it  is  now  too  late  to  go  back !  I 
cannot  give  you  up.  Oh,  Hugh,  I  cannot !  I  love  you 
for  your  own  sake — I  have  tried  to  be  a  better  woman 
— she  cannot  love  you  as  I  do  !” 

“  No,  not  as  you  do !” 

He  smiled  a  little  bitterly  at  the  contrast,  for  the  truth 
had  at  last  become  apparent  to  him — he  began  to  under¬ 
stand  what  it  had  cost  Mabel  to  refuse  him.  Still,  that 
knowledge  brought  with  it  for  her  sake  a  better  appre¬ 
ciation  of  all  women,  and  a  deeper  pity  for  those  he 
could  not  respect,  which  was  to  Edith’s  advantage  now. 
A  few  months  before,  Edith’s  protestations  would  have 
been  simply  laughed  at,  and  a  few  contemptuous  words 
of  flattery  tossed  back  in  exchange  for  her  adoration, 
but  now,  with  his  new  perception,  he  was  tenderly 
pitiful  to  the  woman  before  him. 

She  eagerly  noted  every  sign  in  her  favour,  and  eagerly 
pressed  her  suit.  What  else  was  it  ? 

“  I  have  not  been  quite  strong  lately,  Hugh.  Miss 
Wren  is  very  good — no  one  could  be  kinder  to  me — 
but  I  fear  the  work  is  almost  more  than  I  am  able  to 
bear.  Yet  what  can  I  do  ?” 

“  There  is  not  the  least  necessity  to  remain.  You 
can  have  the  means  of  living  in  a  more  congenial  atmo¬ 
sphere.  Would  a  thousand  or  two  set  you  up  in  any¬ 
thing  ?”  he  blurted  out,  eagerly  scanning  her  face,  and 
his  eyes  plainly  added,  “  anything  independent  of  me  ?” 

She  felt  all  the  significance  of  the  offer. 

“  Ah,  do  not  offer  me  money,  Hugh.  I  would  work 
myself  to  death  rather  than  accept  it  from  you  !” 

And  in  the  end,  by  alternate  appeals  to  his  generosity 
and  pity,  Edith  Boyne  gained  the  victory,  such  as  it  was. 
When  Hugh  Neville  left  her  their  marriage  was  arranged 
to  take  place  in  a  month.  Her  plea  of  weakness,  the 
uselessness  of  delay,  and  so  forth,  had  wrung  from  him 
the  promise. 

He  disappeared  for  a  few  days  afterwards,  no  one 
knowing  whither  he  had  gone.  When  he  at  length 
made  his  appearance  at  Miss  Wren’s  again,  he  was  a 
little  more  respectful  in  his  bearing  towards  his  future 
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wife,  though  inexpressibly  grave.  He  had  been  telling 
himself  that  he  had  no  right  to  play  with  this  woman’s 
feelings,  such  as  they  were.  He  had  made  the  offer  in 
a  fit  of  desperation — he  could  never  remember  exactly 
how  it  came  about — and  since  she  would  not  allow  him 
to  draw  back,  and  had  a  right  to  some  consideration, 
he  must  marry  her — a  course  of  reasoning  which,  how¬ 
ever,  did  not  very  well  satisfy  himself.  But  the  yielding 
to  her  will  showed  what  a  change  had  taken  place  in  him 
of  late.  A  few  months  ago  Edith  Boyne’s,  or,  indeed, 
any  other  woman’s,  happiness  would  have  been  the  last 
thing  consulted  by  him. 

In  the  matter  of  presents  she  found  him  unexception¬ 
able,  and  she  did  not  or  would  not  perceive  that  it  was 
she  who  chose  everything — he  merely  lounging  .about 
the  shops  until  she  had  finished  her  purchases  and  it 
was  time  to  draw  out  his  purse. 

In  her  hours  of  relaxation  he  walked  by  her  side 
where  she  pleased  to  take  him — she  always  chose  the 
most  frequented  places,  such  as  the  Parade,  or  up  and 
down  the  best  streets — and  by  dint  of  her  lively,  clever 
talk  she  managed  to  make  the  time  bearable  to  him. 
But  the  utmost  she  succeeded  in  was  not  to  bore  him. 
Her  one  or  two  attempts  at  sentiment,  or  rather  the  dis¬ 
play  of  it  (sentiment  itself  had  become  as  real  to  Edith 
Boyne  as  it  docs  to  most  women  on  the  eve  of  marri.age), 
failed  completely.  When  she  began  to  look  volumes 
and  talk  about  the  moonlight  or  what  not,  he  slipped 
the  leash  at  once.  “There  must  be  none  of  thtit 
between  you  and  me,”  said  his  eyes  ;  “  our  felicity  must 
be  after  the  stage  pattern.” 

How  was  the  news,  a  little  too  triumphantly  told  in 
her  letters,  received  at  the  cottage  ? 

By  Mabel  and  Winnie  silently.  Even  Winnie  had 
learned  to  be  silent  about  Hugh  Neville  now.  Mrs. 
Thorne  was  the  only  one  to  express  her  opinion — which 
was  that  Mabel  had  been  very  foolish. 

“  The  child  must  htive  been  quite  demented  to  give 
up  a  man  with  such  a  fortune  for  a  mere  crotchet. 
Right  principle  ?  Nonsense,  my  dear  Winnie,  where 
is  her  right  principle  now  ?  Why,  it  is  as  clear  as 
possible  she  is  fretting  herself  into  a  shadow  !” 

“  But  it  was  his  own  fault,  mamma.  He  was  always 
making  himself  out  to  be  so  much  worse  than  he  really 
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was. 

“  Well,  my  dear,  I  can  only  say  that  I  wish  John 
Thorne  had  done  the  same.  It  is  always  pleasanter  to 
know  what  you  have  got  to  expect.  Of  course  I  knew 
that  something  had  to  be  borne,  but  I  thought  it  would 
be  only  gout.  Little  did  I  suppose  that  the  poor  soul 
was  so  wretchedly  mean.  However,  I  do  hope  he’s  at 
rest  now !”  With  which  hope  his  widow  generally 
closed  any  reference  to  him. 

Winnie  could  hardly  be  expected  to  be  very  much 
troubled  by  Mr.  Thorne’s  death,  and  she  made  the  most 
of  her  mother,  as  she  did  her  other  blessings.  “  The 
one  coming  to  her  was  almost  too  much  for  her,”  said 
her  husband. 

At  last  her  hour  came,  and  then  Winnie  had  nothing 
to  do  all  day  long  but  lie  gazing  ecstatically  at  the  sleep¬ 
ing  face  of  her  rosebud  of  a  son. 

“  And  the  lengthening  of  my  useless  life  has  injured 
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even  his  child  !”  was  Amy  Maxwell’s  exclamation  when 
Mabel  told  her  the  news. 

Mabel  treated  it  as  the  exaggerated  talk  of  an  invalid, 
and  gently  soothed  her.  But  the  poor  creature  sobbed 
out — 

“  I  hoped  it  might  have  been  possible  to  see  him 
once  before  my  death,  to  receive  his  forgiveness.  Now 
he  can  never  forgive  me — it  is  irreparable  !  He  can 
never  forgive  my  having  made  his  child  illegitimate  !” 

“  What  ?”  exclaimed  Mabel,  with  a  sudden  terror. 
“  You  do  not  know  what  you  are  talking  about !” 

“  Had  you  forgotten.  Miss  Vane  ?  How  can  the 
child  be  legitimate  while  his  first  wife  still  lives  ?  Ah, 
why  is  it — why  is  my  wretched  life  extended  only  to 
bring  misery  upon  others  ?  A  few  days  less  of  my  life 
and  his  child  might  have  been  born  in  wedlock  !” 

“  You  are  not — you  cannot  be  his  wife  ?  Great 
heavens  !  His  wife  ! — Edward  Maxwell’s  wife  ?” 

“You  know  I  am — Miss  Boyne  does.” 

“  His  wife  ?  Oh,  wicked !  cruel !  Winnie !  little 
sister  Winnie !” 

“  I  tried  to  save  her — God  knows  I  did.  I  found  out 
where  she  lived,  and  came  to  Ivy  Cottage  on  purpose.” 

“  But  you  came  too  late,  wretched  woman,  too  late !” 

“  No  ;  I  came  in  time — the  other  knows  I  did.  I 
trusted  to  her  to  prevent  the  marriage,  but  she  told  me 
that  she  was  taken  ill — insensible.” 

“  Thar  was  after  the  marriage — the  morning  after,” 
said  Mabel,  beginning  to  understand  where  the  treachery 
had  been.  Then  she  turned  more  pitifully  to  Amy 
Maxwell.  “  Poor  woman,  had  you  only  spoken  to  me 
instead  of  Miss  Boyne  this  might  have  been  spared  my 
Winnie.  How  cruel  he  has  been  to  both — Winnie  and 
you  !  How  I  despise - " 

“  Ah,  do  not  speak  of  him  so,  Miss  Vane.  I  am 
not  like  your  cousin — I  am  not  worthy  to  be  his  wife.  I 
never  was !” 

And  covering  her  face  with  her  hands,  the  poor 
creature  sobbed  out  the  story  she  had  previously  told 
Edith  Boyne. 

“  What  is  to  be  done  ? — what  can  I  do  ?” 

“  Nothing  ;  there  is  nothing  to  be  done  now.” 

“  Do  you  think  I  could  let  my  Winnie  live  with 
another  woman’s  husband  ?” 

“  But -  Promise  me  one  thing.  Miss  Vane.  For 

the  love  ot  Heaven  do  not  tell  her  yet — until  she  is 
strong  enough  to  bear  it.  Ah,  why  did  I  tell  you  ? 
But  I  thought  of  course  you  knew  !” 

“  You  need  not  ask  me  to  spare  her.”  Mabel  stooped 
and  kissed  Amy’s  cheek.  “  I  am  so  sorry  for  you  too. 
Good-bye.” 

Amy  remembered  how  Edith  Boyne  shrank  from 
contact  with  her. 

Mabel  walked  homewards  as  though  in  a  dream. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

MISS  PRISCILLA  DECLARES  \ttAR. 

**  T  SHALL  not  be  surprised  at  anything  I  hear.  The 
-L  wickedness  of  the  world  has  ceased  to  astonish 
me  r 


“  I  think  you  will  be  surprised  at  what  I  have  got  to 
tell.  Miss  Paul.” 

The  latter  lady  and  Mrs.  Brande  had  been  taking  tea 
with  Mrs.  Pym  and  her  sister,  and  it  was  quite  under¬ 
stood  that  the  occasion  was  an  important  one.  A  hint 
to  that  effect  had  been  inserted  in  the  note  of  invitation, 
and  the  solemn,  mysterious  air  of  the  hostess  seemed  to 
promise  that  their  expectations  would  not  be  disappointed. 
Mrs.  Brande  tried  to  pave  the  way  for  Mrs.  Pym  by 
sundry  ejaculations  respecting  the  worldliness  of  people, 
the  sad  depravity  of  the  human  heart,  the  love  of  self, 
and  so  forth.  But  Mrs.  Pym  chose  her  own  time.  It 
was  not  until  tea  was  over  and  they  were  quite  free 
from  interruption  by  the  servant  that  she  commenced. 

“I  do  wish  you  would  try  to  exert  a  little  self- 
control,  Priscilla.  It  is  really  very  remarkable  that  you 
always  display  so  much  sympathy  for  evil-doers.” 

“I  can’t  help  it,  Maria.  I  do  feel  sorry — my  heart 
aches  for  her !” 

“  Then  at  least  you  might  have  the  propriety  not  to 
say  so,  I  think  !” 

Miss  Priscilla  burst  into  tears. 

“  I  do  not  see  that  there  can  be  any  impropriety  in 
saying  I  am  sorry  for  her ;  but  if  there  is  I’m  sorry  all 
the  same !” 

Never  had  Mrs.  Pym  known  her  sister  so  rebellious 
before. 

“  I  am  really  quite  ashamed  of  Priscilla’s  weakness,” 
she  apologised  to  her  guests.  “  When  you  have  heard 
what  I  have  to  tell  you,  I  am  sure  you  will  agree  with 
me  that  it  is,  to  say  the  least,  bad  taste  to  make  any 
display  of  sentiment  upon  the  subject.  The  informa¬ 
tion  is  concerning  the — young  female  living  next  door.” 

“  Mrs.  Maxwell  ?” 

“  Miss  Vane  ?”  eagerly  interrogated  her  visitors. 

“  In  the  fiist  place  I  must  remind  you,  Mrs.  Brande, 
that  from  their  first  appearance  here  I  had  my  doubts 
about  the  people.” 

“  Ah,  yes,  I  remember,”  ejaculated  Mrs.  Brande. 
“  You  were  always  so  penetrating,  Maria.” 

“  I  had  my  doubts.  The  outside  of  things  appeared 
smooth  enough,  I  acknowledge.  But  the  amount  of 
wickedness  which  may  exist  under  a  smooth  exterior  I 
have  only  been  able  fully  to  realise  this  morning,  before 
despatching  my  notes  to  you.  It  was  very  good  of  you 
to  come  at  such  a  short  notice.  I’m  sure !” 

As  if  Mrs.  Pym  had  not  been  sharp  enough  to  insert 
a  word  or  two  which  she  knew  would  not  fail  to  excite 
their  curiosity. 

“  Requiring  the  services  of  Hester  Jennings  the 
other  day,  I  called  upon  her  in  Baker’s-lane,  and  hearing 
that  she  had  an  invalid  living  in  the  house  I  naturally 
made  inquiries  and  paid  the  poor  thing  a  visit,  to 
ascertain  whether  she  required  assistance  and  I  could 
render  it.” 

“  So  kind  !  So  like  you  !” 

“  I  found  her  in  a  miserable  state,  both  mentally  and 
physically.  Of  course  I  repeated  my  visit,  and,  to  make 
my  story  short,  I  this  morning  made  a  very  serious  dis¬ 
covery  respecting  her.  She  happened  to  have  a  fainting 
fit  whilst  I  was  with  her,  and  to  enable  her  to  breathe 
more  freely  I  unfastened  her  dress,  when  I  perceived  a 
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small  bag  hanging  to  a  piece  of  ribbon  round  her  neck. 
Well — in  rubbing — that  is — the  bag  happened  to  come 
open”  (Mrs.  Brande  nodded  confidentially),  “and  a  piece 
of  paper  fell  out.  In — trying  to — replace  it  I  saw  that 
it  was  partly  writing  and  partly  print,  and  then  it  oc¬ 
curred  to  me  that  in  the  event  of  anything  happening 
to  the  poor  woman  it  might  afford  some  clue  for  us  to 
find  and  communicate  with  her  relatives.  With  such  a 
motive  I  consider  that  I  was  justified  in  looking  at  it.” 

“  Of  course  you  were,  my  dear.  It  was  a  very  wise 
thought.  I’m  sure,”  said  Mrs.  Brande  enthusiastically. 

“  Yes ;  I  think  you  were  justified,  certainly,”  gra¬ 
ciously  added  Miss  Paul. 

“  Have  you  the  slightest  suspicion  what  that  paper 
was  ?” 

“  No  I  not  the  slightest,”  ejaculated  her  visitors. 

“  Then  I  should  like  you  to  read  it.” 

Mrs.  Pym  took  a  paper  from  her  pocket-book,  and 
handed  it  first  to  Mrs.  Brande.  That  lady  read  it,  and 
then  in  speechless  astonishment  passed  it  on  to  Miss 
Paul. 

“  A  certificate  of  marriage  between  Edward  Maxwell 
and  Amy  Speedwell !  And  my  brother  has  removed 
Mary  Ann  from  my  care  to  place  her  under  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  a  woman  who  is  living  in  open  sin  !”  exclaimed 
Miss  Paul,  drawing  a  deep  breath.  “  The  orphan  !” 

No  ;  Winnie  need  expect  no  mercy  from  Miss  Paul. 

“  But  the  poor  little  thing  seems  so  very  different — 
she  might  herself  have  been  deceived.  How  was  she 
to  know  that  he  had  been  married  before  if  it  was  kept 
from  her ?”  put  in  Miss  Priscilla  anxiously.  “I  am 
sure  she  is  quite  incapable  of  doing  wrong  knowingly.” 

“You  were  equally  sure  about  Lady  South,  Priscilla.” 
Turning  to  her  visitors,  Mrs.  Pym  added,  “  And  now 
what  ought  to  be  my  next  step  in  the  matter — what  do 
you  advise  me  to  do  ?  As  yet  I  do  not  think  the  poor 
woman  can  have  missed  the  paper.” 

Mrs.  Pym  had  taken  the  precaution  to  fold  up  the 
blank  half  of  a  note  which  she  had  in  her  pocket,  and 
put  it  in  the  place  of  the  piece  she  had  abstracted,  before 
Amy  Maxwell  had  recovered  her  senses 

“  I  really  think  you  are  better  able  to  judge  than  we, 
or,  I  ought  rather  to  say,  I,  my  dear  Maria,”  cautiously 
returned  Mrs.  Brande,  quite  aware  that  they  had  been 
invited  there  for  some  other  purpose  than  to  express  their 
astonishment,  and  therefore  not  inclined  to  make  herself 
too  cheap.  “  What  does  Miss  Paul  say  ?” 

Miss  Paul  expressed  herself  to  the  effect  that  some¬ 
thing  ought  to  be  done  immediately,  but  left  Mrs.  Pym 
to  decide  what. 

“  Well,  I  think  that  if  Mrs.  Maxwell  is  really  un¬ 
aware  of  her  position,  she  cannot  be  informed  of  it  too 
soon  for  her  character’s  sake.  I  have  been  thinking 
that  if  some  Christian  woman  could  be  found  willing  to 
undertake  the  task — unfortunately  my  own  nerves  arc 
not  equal  to  it.” 

Which  meant  that  Mrs.  Pym  wished  to  keep  clear  of 
consequences. 

“  I — my  dear  Maria,  of  course  if  a  duty  is  to  be 
done - ”  eagerly  commenced  Mrs.  Brande,  remember¬ 

ing  Martha. 

“  No !”  said  Miss  Paul,  remembering  the  orphan,  a 


bright  red  spot  burning  in  either  cheek.  “  I  consider 
that  I  am  in  a  measure  a  connection  of  the  Maxwells, 
and  therefore  the  fittest  person  to  undertake  the  office. 
Painful  as  it  will  be,  it  is  plainly  my  duty  to  do  it.” 

Here  Miss  Priscilla  started  to  her  feet,  and  actually 
shook  her  fist  in  the  astonished  faces  of  the  others. 

“You  cruel  women !  It  is  cruel  and  wicked  to 
delight  in  her  shame  as  you  do — you  do  delight  in  it ! 
Maria,  you  ought  to  be  ashamed  !” 

Mrs.  Pym  glared  at  her  sister  for  a  few  moments, 
then  rose  and  rang  the  bell,  with  a  very  stern  face. 

“Miss  Priscilla  requires  her  bedroom  candlestick, 
Susan,”  she  said  to  the  maid  who  answered  her  summons. 

Those  were  awful  moments  to  Miss  Priscilla-,  but 
she  sat  herself  down  very  stiff  and  straight  in  her  chair, 
and  even  returned  her  sister’s  stare.  When  the  candle¬ 
stick  was  brought  in,  the  little  lady  ordered  Susan  to  put 
it  on  a  side  table,  and  when  the  maid  had  left  the  room 
made  a  solemn  declaration  that  she  would  never  be  sent 
to  bed  again  from  that  day  forth. 

“  No,  never !”  exclaimed  the  excited  little  lady 
recklessly. 

She  waited  a  moment  in  intense  agitation,  but  the 
rustling  of  the  trees  outside  told  her  that  the  operations 
of  Nature  were  still  going  on,  and  everything  in  the 
room  looked  as  usual.  Why,  rebellion  was  beginning 
to  seem  comparatively  easy  already. 

There  was  nothing  left  for  Mrs.  Pym  to  do  but  to 
loftily  ignore  the  determined  little  figure  opposite  her. 
The  three  ladies  returned  to  the  question  at  issue,  and 
together  arranged  when  the  blow  should  be  struck, 
each  agreeing  in  the  most  considerate  way  that  the  poor 
mistaken  woman  should  be  allowed  to  grow  a  little 
stronger  first. 

Upon  her  return  home  Mabel  avoided  as  long  as  she 
possibly  could  going  into  Winifred’s  room.  How  could 
she  meet  her  ?  How  could  she  hide  the  misery  she 
was  enduring  ?  At  length  Winnie  sent  for  her,  and 
she  could  delay  no  longer. 

What  a  pretty  scene  it  was — the  happy  little  mother 
lying  back  in  a  low  chair  with  her  babe  at  her  breast, 
the  comfortable-looking  nurse  moving  quietly  about  in 
the  room  in  the  firelight ! 

“  How  long  you  have  been  away,  dear  Mab  !  I  was 
afraid  you  would  not  return  in  time  to  see  me  up.  I 
am  receiving  my  visitors  in  state  to-day,  you  see,  and 
nurse  has  allowed  me  to  sit  up  longer  that  you  may 
congratulate  me.  Just  look  at  the  precious  in  this  light, 
dear.  Was  there  ever  such  a  beauty  ?  Did  you  see 
him  open  his  lovely  eyes  ?  Wait  a  moment — there ! 
Oh,  you  clever  darling — you  precious  mother’s  pet !  if 
papa  had  pnly  seen  that !” 

“  Dear  Winnie !”  Mabel  stooped  over  and  pressed  a 
kiss  upon  her  brow,  keeping  at  the  back  of  her  cousin’s 
chair. 

“  I’m  getting  strong  so  fast,  too,  Mabel.  We  are 
going  to  send  an  invitation  to  papa  to  take  tea  with  us 
to-morrow — are  we  not,  baby  ?  We  are  going  to  teach 
him  how  to  hold  his  little  son  -,  he  seemed  quite  afraid 
to  take  him  to-day — did  he  not,  nurse  ?” 

And  so  the  unconscious  Winnie  babbled  on.  But 
the  four  words,  “  getting  strong  so  fast,”  were  the  only 
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ones  which  Mabel  heard.  To  think  that  the  news  of 
her  dear  Winnie  getting  strong  should  fall  like  a  dead 
weight  upon  her  heart ! 

“  Now  are  they  not  two  ridiculous  babies,  Mabel  ?” 
said  Mrs.  Thorne,  who  had  just  entered  the  room,  and 
stood  looking  with  tender  eyes  at  the  picture.  “  I  am 
sure  Edward  will  have  enough  to  do  with  them  both. 
As  to  Winnie,  if  something  does  not  sober  her  soon  I 
think  she  will  become  quite  foolish.  As  if  hers  was 
the  first  baby  in  the  world  !” 

“  There,  now,  baby !  as  if  we  did  not  know  that 
grandmamma  is  as  fond  of  you  as  ever  she  can  be  !  As 
if  some  one  who  was  thought  to  be  asleep  did  not  hear 
her  tell  her  grandson  this  very  morning  that  he  was  the 
prettiest  darling  that  ever  was  born !”  laughed  happy 
Winnie. 

“  Then  I  must  be  a  foolish  old  grandmother  to  talk 
such  stuff,  mustn’t  I,  baby  ?” 

“  What  is  to  be  done  ?”  thought  the  miserable  Mabel. 
“  If  I  had  some  one  to  advise  me  what  to  do  !” 

But  whilst  Mabel  was  still  undecided  Winifred  was 
drawing  nearer  and  nearer  to  complete  convalescence. 
As  it  happened,  her  own  late  illness  accounted  for  Mabel’s 
pallid  cheeks  and  nervous  manner.  At  length  she  reluc¬ 
tantly  decided  upon  taking  her  aunt  into  her  confidence. 
Perhaps  they  might  make  the  excuse  of  getting  Winnie 
away  for  change  of  air,  and  then  break  the  news  to  her 
by  degrees.  Her  aunt  might  get  the  doctor  to  advise 
immediate  change.  She  made  up  her  mind  too  late.  The 
very  morning  she  came  to  the  decision,  and  was  only 
waiting  for  her  aunt  to  be  at  leisure  and  alone,  after 
Winnie  was  got  downstairs.  Miss  Paul  was  announced. 

“  My  first  reception  !”  said  Winnie  gaily.  “  You  are 
my  first  downstairs  visitor.  Miss  Paul.” 

“  Indeed  !  I  am  sorry  that  my  visit  is  not  of  a  more 
cheering  character,”  replied  Miss  Paul. 

Mabel  turned  sharply  round  and  read  the  truth  in  the 
other’s  face ;  one  glance  showed  her  that  Miss  Paul  knew 
the  truth  about  her  cousin’s  position,  and  would  have 
no  mercy. 

After  a  few  words,  which  might  serve  for  congratu¬ 
lation,  and  a  glance  at  the  baby  held  forth  for  her  admi¬ 
ration,  she  repeated — 

“  I  regret  that  my  visit  is  not  likely  to  be  a  very 
cheering  one.  But  you  are  aware  that  we  cannot  expect 
perfect  happiness  in  this  world.”  Perhaps  she  suddenly 
perceived  that  Mabel  knew  what  was  coming,  and  there¬ 
fore  hurried  on  lest  she  should  be  forestalled.  “  Are 
you  aware  that  Hester  Jennings  has  let  her  spare  room 
to  a  poor  woman  who  is  a  great  invalid  ?” 

“  The  poor  thing  you  go  to  see  does  Miss  Paul 
mean,  Mabel  ?”  asked  unconscious  Winnie,  turning 
towards  her  cousin.  “  How  pale  you  look !”  she  added, 
observing  Mabel’s  agitation.  “  Are  you  not  well, 
dear  ?” 

“  I  think  that  your  cousin  feels  that  I  am  come  on  a 
very  serious  errand,  Mrs.  Maxwell.” 

“  You  must  try  to  remember  that  my  cousin  is  an 
invalid,  if  you  please.  Miss  Paul,”  sternly  replied  Mabel. 
“  Had  you  not  better  come  with  me  ? — will  you  speak 
to  me  alone  ?” 

No ;  Miss  Paul  had  a  duty  to  perform,  and  would  not 


shrink  from  doing  it,  however  painful  she  might  find 
the  task  to  be.  An  enemy  of  hers  might  have  accused 
her  of  rather  enjoying  it  than  otherwise.  This  woman 
had  taken  charge  of  the  orphan  after  Miss  Paul’s  system 
had  proved  a  failure.  That  she  should  therefore  turn  out 
no  better  than  she  should  be  was  perfectly  natural,  and 
to  be  expected.  The  cause  of  poor  Winnie’s  sympathy 
with  evil-doers  was  evident  at  last,  and  virtue,  as  personi¬ 
fied  by  Miss  Paul,  was  triumphant. 

“  What  is  the  matter  ?”  asked  Winnie,  looking  from 
one  to  the  other.  “  Is  the  poor  woman  worse  ?  Can 
we  do  anything  for  her,  Miss  Paul  ?” 

“  I  am  very  sorry  for  you,  Mrs.  Maxwell,  and  I  feel 
great  difficulty  in  approaching - ” 

“  Sorry  ? — sorry  for  me  ?”  ejaculated  Winnie,  with 
an  amused  smile  and  proud  little  glance  at  the  sleeping 
face  on  her  bosom. 

“  If  you  have  anything  painful  to  tell,  have  a  little 
womanly  feeling,  and  defer  saying  it  for  the  present. 
Miss  Paul,”  sternly  put  in  Mabel ;  “  at  least  defer  it 
until  my  cousin  is  strong  enough  to  bear  the  excite¬ 
ment.” 

“  Is  it  anything  about  him  ?  My  husband  was  quite 
well  when  he  left  us,”  said  Winnie,  beginning  to  look 
alarmed. 

“  Mr.  Maxwell  is  quite  well,  I  believe ;  at  any  rate, 

I  know  nothing  to  the  contrary.” 

Winnie  once  more  glanced  down  at  her  babe ;  no 
child  could  be  sleeping  more  comfortably. 

“  I  think  I  can  bear  to  hear  your  news.  Miss  Paul,” 
she  said,  smiling. 

“  No  !”  exclaimed  Mabel.  “  Aunt,  do  speak  to  Miss 
Paul  alone.” 

“  Nonsense,  Mabel,”  replied  Mrs.  Thorne ;  “  what 
can  Miss  Paul  have  to  say  that  could  trouble  Winnie  ? 
There  seems  a  great  deal  more  words  about  it  than  is 
necessary,  I  think.  You  need  not  be  afraid  to  speak 
out.  Miss  Paul.” 

“  Very  well.” 

And  Miss  Paul  went  on  to  tell  about  the  invalid 
having  been  seized  with  a  fainting  fit  whilst  a  lady  was 
visiting  her,  and  as  that  lady  was  doing  what  she  could 
to  assist  her,  a  paper  fell  from  a  little  bag  hanging  to  a 
chain  round  the  woman’s  neck.  Thinking  that  it  might 
afford  some  clue  to  find  the  invalid’s  friends  in  the  event 
of  her  becoming  worse,  the  lady  unfolded  the  paper 
and  read  it. 

“And  what  did  it  contain?”  asked  Winnie,  care¬ 
lessly. 

“  It  was  a  marriage  certificate,  in* which  was  wrapped 
a  wedding-ring.” 

“  She  is  married,  then  ;  is  her  husband  dead, I  wonder, 
poor  thing  ?” 

“  He  has  married  another  woman,  although  she  is, 
of  course,  not  his  wife.” 

“  Ah,  cruel !”  murmured  Mabel,  putting  her  arms 
round  Winnie. 

Mrs.  Thorne’s  perception  was  not  very  acute,  but 
she  rose  to  her  feet,  looking  a  little  disturbed. 

“  What  do  you  mean  ?  What  husband  and  what 
wife  are  you  talking  about  ?” 

“  1  can  only  tell  you  that  the  certificate  is  dated  ten 
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years  back,  and  that  the  names  upon  it  are  Edward 
Maxwell  and  Amy  Speedwell.” 

“  What  Edward  Maxwell  ?”  questioned  Winifred  in 
a  loud  voice,  drawing  her  babe  more  closely  to  her 
breast.  “  Why  don’t  you  speak,  Mabel  ?  Why  do 
you  look  at  me  in  that  absurdly  pitiful  way  ?  Mamma, 
is  my  head  bad  ? — what  do  they  mean  ?” 

“  Hush  !  compose  yourself,  my  darling.  Miss  Paul 
has  got  hold  of  some  silly  story — she  can  hardly  be 
aware  what  she  is  talking  of,  I  think.” 

“  Then  why  don’t  you  laugh,  Mabel  dear  ?  Oh,  no  ; 
that  would  not  be  kind  to  the  poor  woman,  would  it  ? 
What  was  it  you  said,  Miss  Paul  ?  somebody  married 
her  husband  ?” 

“  My  dear  Winnie,  do  not  excite  yourself  in  this 
way.  The  story  is  altogether  too  absurd.  Miss  Paul 
ought  not  to  have  repeated  such  folly.” 

“  I  felt  that  some  proof  might  be  required,”  pitilessly 
said  Miss  Paul,  “  and  therefore  brought  the  paper  with 
me.” 

She  took  it  from  an  envelope,  and  handed  it  to  Mrs. 
Thorne. 

“  What — what  does  it  mean,  mamma  ?  I  ivil/  see !” 
She  wrested  herself  from  Mabel’s  restraining  arms  and 
looked  over  her  mother’s  shoulder  at  the  paper,  which 
the  latter  held  as  in  a  dream.  “  Edward  Maxwell ! 
Not  my  Edward — somebody  say  so,  please — not  my 
Edward  ?  The  husband  of  one  wife,  you  know — my 
little  child’s  father !”  And  she  sank  down  in  happy 
unconsciousness  at  her  mother’s  feet. 

Mrs.  Thorne’s  first  movement  was  towards  Miss 
Paul. 

“  Out  of  this  house  at  once,  woman  !  Had  you  no 
pity,  not  one  spark  of  womanly  feeling,  that  you 
should  break  my  child’s  heart  ?” 

“  Had  your  child’s  affections  been  set  upon  things 
above,  her  heart  would  not  break  at  the  discovery  of 
the  depravity  of  this  world,  madam.  I  have  done  my 
duty,  and  now  wash  my  hands  of  the  affair.” 

Leaving  the  certificate  with  Mrs.  Thorne,  Miss  Paul 
went  her  way. 

Winifred  did  not  long  lie  insensible ;  her  infant’s  cry, 
as  Mabel  tried  to  hush  it  in  her  arms,  seemed  to  call 
her  back  to  life.  She  insisted  upon  the  distressing  story 
being  repeated  to  her. 

“  Come,  come,  Winnie,  do  not  give  way  like  this. 
It  is  absurd  to  be  affected  by  the  story  of  a  spiteful 
woman  in  this  way.  The  whole  story  is  improbable, 
and  his  wife  ought  to  be  the  very  last  to  believe  it ! 
Bless  me,  there  may  be  two  Edward  Maxwells  in  the 
world,  I  suppose  ?” 

“  Why  of  course  there  may,”  said  Winnie,  her 
manner  changing  suddenly  to  a  wild  gaiety.  “  What  a 
silly  little  mamma  you  have  got,  to  be  sure,  b.iby  !  Your 
papa  married  to  another  woman  !  I  think  I  must  have 
taken  leave  of  my  senses  to  be  frightened  at  such  a  story 
as  that,  must  I  not,  Mabel  ?” 

Mabel  made  a  miserable  attempt  at  a  smile  ;  her  heart 


was  bleeding  for  her  cousin.  Then  Mrs.  Thorne  said, 
in  her  straightforward  way — 

“  There  is  only  one  thing  to  be  done,  Winnie.  To 
set  the  matter  at  rest  I  will  myself  go  to  the  poor 
woman  and  hear  what  she  has  to  say.  I  must  find  out 
who  was  the  man  who  went  by  the  same  name  as  your 
husband’s.  Depend  upon  it,  the  matter  will  be  satis¬ 
factorily  cleared  up.  It  is  absurd  to  suppose  for  a 
moment  that  your  Edward  was  ever  the  husband  of 
another  woman.” 

“  So  absurd  that  there  is  not  the  least  necessity  to 
make  any  inquiry,  mamma.” 

And  Winnie  laughed  out  quite  merrily  at  the  idea, 
asking  baby  if  thought  papa  could  possibly  belong  to 
any  one  else.  Wasn’t  he  shocked  at  naughty  mamma 
for  being  so  disloyal  and  frightened  ?  In  fact,  she 
became  so  completely  at  rest  upon  the  subject  that  poor 
Mabel  quite  dreaded  to  see  her  aunt  return. 

Mrs.  Thorne  was  absent  about  an  hour,  and  returned 
with  a  face  grave  enough  to  tell  the  truth  to  those  that 
would  read.  Not  her  daughter.  Winnie  had  now  gone 
quite  to  the  opposite  extreme,  and  absolutely  refused  to 
listen  to  anything  the  poor  woman  had  said. 

“  I  am  very  sorry  for  her,  of  course,  mamma,  but  it 
is  altogether  so  silly.  Don’t  look  like  that,  mamma, 
don’t — I  can’t  bear  it !  I  will  never  believe  it — never  !” 

And  she  became  more  vehement  in  her  protestations 
until  she  once  more  relapsed  into  insensibility. 

Mrs.  Thorne  took  out  her  watch  with  a  very  decided 
expression  upon  her  face. 

“  We  must  get  her  away  from  here  as  she  is,  Mabel, 
to  some  hotel  in  the  nearest  town.  My  child  shall  not 
remain  in  this  house.  Not  a  word,  Mabel ;  I  need  no 
advice  upon  the  matter,  and  I  will  allow  no  interference. 
Neither  shall  a  word  of  explanation  be  addressed  to 
him.” 

“  He  thought  his  first  wife  was  dead.  Aunt  Sarah  ; 
she  herself  told  me  that  he  did,”  said  Mabel,  with  some 
pity  for  him  when  he  should  return  to  find  his  home 
desolate.  Besides,  Amy’s  revelation  had  given  rather  a 
different  colouring  to  his  conduct.  “  Did  she  tell  you 
that  she — left  him,  aunt  ?” 

“  She  told  me  that  he  married  her  ten  years  ago  at 
Oxford,  and  that  was  quite  enough  for  me,”  sternly 
replied  Mrs.  Thorne.  “  I  did  not  permit  her  to  enter 
into  details.” 

“  But  the  servants — what  will  you  tell  them  ?” 

“  Nothing.  Let  him  tell  them  himself  if  he  pleases. 
Do  you  think  that  he  can  expect  the  slightest  conside¬ 
ration  from  me  or  my  poor  wronged  child  ?  Say  no 
more,  but  help  me  to  put  a  few  necessary  things 
together.  Nurse  must  come  with  us  in  the  fly.” 

Mabel  silently  assisted  the  stern  woman,  and  within 
an  hour  the  half-conscious  Winifred  was  lifted  into 
a  carriage  and  driven  rapidly  from  her  loved  little 
home. 

“  What  will  become  of  him  ?”  wondered  Mabel,  at 
last  indulging  in  the  luxury  of  tears. 
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FRIEND  FRITZ :  A  TALE  OF  THE  BANKS  OF  THE  LAUTER. 

BY  MM.  ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN. 


XII. 

UR  friend  Kobus,  one  morning  when  jolting  along 
a  very  indifferent  road  in  the  valley  of  Recthal, 
whilst  Haan  was  driving  carefully  and  looking  out  to 
prevent  the  vehicle  from  being  overturned  in  the  ruts — 
our  friend  Kobus,  I  say,  indulged  in  many  bitter  reflec¬ 
tions  on  the  vanity  of  things  in  general.  He  was  in 
very  low  spirits,  and  said  to  himself — 

“  Of  what  use  is  it  to  you  now,  Fritz,  that  you  have 
always  been  careful  to  keep  your  feet  warm,  your  head 
cool,  and  the  rest,  for  these  twenty  years  past?  In 
spite  of  your  great  prudence,  a  feeble  being  has  disturbed 
your  repose  with  a  single  look.  Of  what  use  was  it  to 
fly  far  from  your  home,  since  this  madness  follows  you 
everywhere,  and  you  cannot  escape  it,  no  matter  where 
you  go  ?  What  availed  it  to  amass,  by  your  judicious 
foresight,  a  store  of  exquisite  wines,  calculated  to 
gratify  alike  the  senses  of  smell  and  taste,  not  only  of 
one  man  but  of  many,  and  that  for  years  together,  if 
you  cannot  any  longer  drink  a  glass  of  wine  without 
running  the  risk  of  chattering  like  an  old  washerwoman, 
and  telling  stories  which  would  make  you  the  laughing¬ 
stock  of  David,  Schoultz,  Haan,  and  the  whole  country, 
if  they  knew  why  you  were  led  to  tell  them  ?  All  con¬ 
solation,  therefore,  is  denied  you.” 

As  his  thoughts  took  this  turn,  the  drops  of  perspi¬ 
ration  stood  on  his  forehead,  and  his  distress  was  inex¬ 
pressible.  But  what  added  to  his  sufferings  was  to  see 
Haan  take  a  bottle  out  of  the  straw,  and  hear  him  say — 

“  Come,  Kobus,  take  a  pull  at  this.  Isn’t  the  heat 
stifling  at  the  bottom  of  these  valleys  ?” 

“  Thank  you,  no,”  he  replied,  “I  am  not  thirsty.” 
He  was  afraid,  you  see,  of  beginning  all  the  love  adven¬ 
tures  of  his  progenitors  over  again,  and  perhaps  ending 
by  telling  his  own. 

“  What !  You  are  not  thirsty  ?”  exclaimed  Haan. 
“  That's  impossible,  surely.  Come  !  Have  a  drink  !” 

“  No,  no ;  I  feel  something  heavy  here,”  said  he, 
putting  his  hand  on  his  stomach  and  making  a  wry 
face 

“  That  comes  of  our  not  drinking  enough  yesterday 
evening ;  we  went  to  bed  much  too  early,”  replied  the 
stout  collector.  “  Take  a  pull ;  it  will  make  you  all 
right.” 

"  No,  thank  you.” 

“  You  won’t  ?  Then  you  are  wrong.’ 

Thereupon  Haan  tilted  up  his  elbow,  and  Fritz  saw  his 
throat  expand  and  contract  with  an  expression  of  unut¬ 
terable  satisfaction.  Then  the  collector  gave  a  deep 
sigh,  hammered  in  the  cork  with  his  hand,  and  put  the 
bottle  between  his  legs,  saying — 

“  That  does  one  good.  Hi !  Fox,  hi !” 

“  What  a  materialist  that  Haan  is  !”  thought  Fritz  ; 
“  he  thinks  of  nothing  but  eating  and  drinking.” 

“  Kobus,”  resumed  the  other  gravely,  “  you  are 
breeding  some  malady,  I  fear.  Take  care.  Here  are 


two  days  that  you  haven’t  drunk  a  drop — it’s  a  bad  sign. 
You  are  losing  flesh,  too.  When  stout  men  grow  thin 
and  thin  men  stout,  every  one  will  tell  you  it’s  a  most 
dangerous  symptom.” 

“  Confound  you  !”  thought  Fritz.  And  sometimes 
the  idea  occurred  to  him  that  Haan  suspected  some¬ 
thing  ;  then,  suddenly  growing  as  red  as  a  turkey-cock, 
he  observed  the  collector  with  the  corner  of  his  eye, 
but  seeing  him  look  quite  unconscious,  his  suspicions 
vanished. 

At  last,  after  a  drive  of  about  two  hours,  having 
crossed  the  range  of  hills  in  front  of  them,  they  came  to 
a  level  sandy  road  at  the  bottom  of  the  valley  beyond, 
and  Haan,  pointing  out  with  his  whip  a  dozen  or  two 
of  wretched  huts  on  the  mountain  side  opposite,  over¬ 
looked  by  a  chapel  above,  which  seemed  perched  amidst 
the  clouds,  said  with  a  melancholy  air — 

“  That’s  Wildland,  the  country  I  was  speaking  to 
you  about  at  Hunebourg.  We  shall  be  there  in  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  Look !  there  are  two  ex  votos 
hanging  from  that  tree,  and  further  on  you  see  another, 
in  the  form  of  a  chapel,  in  the  hollow  of  that  rock. 
We  shall  meet  them  now  at  every  step.  It’s  the  misery 
of  miseries — not  a  road,  not  a  lane  in  good  order,  but 
ex  votos  everywhere.  And  to  think  that  these  people  no 
sooner  get  three  or  four  sous  scraped  together  than 
they  forthwith  spend  them  in  masses,  whilst  poor  Haan 
is  forced  to  shout  and  thump  the  table,  and  harangue 
himself  black  in  the  face,  in  order  to  obtain  the  king’s 
taxes  !  You  may  believe  me  or  not,  Kobus,  but  my 
heart  bleeds  to  have  to  come  here  to  ask  for  money 
from  these  wretches,  to  sell  their  miserable  huts  and 
bits  of  furniture.” 

So  saying,  Haan  gave  a  smart  cut  of  the  whip  to  Fox, 
who  straightway  broke  into  a  gallop. 

The  deep  lane  up  which  the  vehicle  was  now  climb¬ 
ing,  besides  being  littered  over  with  heaps  of  sand, 
stones,  and  gravel,  and  worn  here  and  there  into  deep 
ruts  by  the  heavy  country  carts,  drawn  by  oxen  or  cows, 
was  so  narrow  that  the  axle-tree  of  the  vehicle  was 
often  touching  the  rock  at  cither  side. 

As  a  matter  of  course  Fox  was  obliged  to  toil  up  at 
a  walking  pace,  and  it  was  only  after  a  stiff  pull  of  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  which  tried  that  worthy  animal’s 
lungs  pretty  severely,  that  they  reached  the  first  out¬ 
lying  cottages  of  the  village,  miserable  huts  about 
fifteen  or  twenty  feet  high,  with  the  gable  towards  the 
valley,  and  the  door  and  two  small  windows  facing  the 
road.  A  woman,  with  her  shock  of  red  hair  thrust 
beneath  a  cotton  nightcap,  hollow,  cheeks,  long  neck 
furrowed  by  a  sort  of  deep  channel  extending  from  the 
lower  jaw  to  the  breast-bone,  fixed  and  haggard  eyes, 
and  sharp  nose,  was  standing  on  the  threshold  of  the 
first  cabin,  staring  at  the  vehicle. 

Before  the  door  of  the  other  cottage  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  road,  a  child  of  three  or  four  years  of  age 
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was  squatting  on  the  ground  quite  naked,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  a  rag  of  shirt  which  was  thrown  around  his 
shoulders  and  reached  down  to  his  thighs.  His  skin 
was  a  deep  brown,  his  hair  of  a  yellowish  hue,  and  his 
look  had  in  it  something  gentle  and  inquiring. 

Fritz  looked  narrowly  at  this  curious  sight. 

The  filthy  street  running  in  an  oblique  direction 
through  the  village,  the  barns  filled  with  straw,  the 
dilapidated  cart-sheds,  the  dim  discoloured  windows, 
the  little  open  doors,  and  tumbledown  roofs,  all  huddled 
together,  stood  out  in  a  confused  and  shapeless  mass 
against  the  dark  pine-trees  in  the  background. 

While  the  carriage  was  winding  its  way  through  the 
dung-heaps  which  were  scattered  over  the  street,  a 
little  wolfish-looking  dog  rushed  out  and  commenced 
barking  furiously  at  Fox.  Forthwith  the  inhabitants 
trooped  out  on  the  thresholds  of  their  cabins,  looking 
for  the  most  part  old  and  yellow,  clad  in  dirty  blouses 
and  linen  pantaloons,  their  unbuttoned  shirts  displaying 
to  view  their  naked  and  sunburnt  chests. 

About  fifty  yards  to  the  left  of  the  village  stood  the 
church,  a  very  neat  white  building,  with  newly-painted 
windows,  looking  quite  gay  and  coquettish  amidst  the 
surrounding  wretchedness.  The  cemetery,  with  its  little 
wooden  crosses,  formed  its  inclosure. 

“  Here  we  are,”  said  Haan. 

The  carriage  had  pulled  up  in  a  hollow  at  the  corner 
of  a  yellow-painted  house,  the  handsomest  in  the  village 
next  to  the  cure’s.  It  was  two  stories  high,  and  had  five 
windows  in  front,  three  above  and  two  below.  The 
door  was  at  the  side,  and  opened  underneath  a  sort  of 
shed.  In  this  shed  were  huddled  together  a  quantity 
of  faggots,  a  saw,  a  hatchet,  and  some  wedges  for 
splitting  wood.  Lower  down  several  large  stone  flags 
were  placed  in  a  sloping  position  to  carry  off  the  water 
from  the  roof  into  the  street  where  the  char-a-bancs 
stood. 

Fritz  and  Haan  had  only  to  step  over  the  side  of  the 
carriage  in  order  to  place  their  feet  on  these  flags.  A 
little  man,  with  a  nose  like  that  of  a  magpie  looking  out 
for  a  tit-bit,  white  towy  hair  smoothed  flat  over  his 
forehead,  and  very  light  blue  eyes,  came  forward  from 
the  door,  and  said — 

“  He  !  he  !  he !  Mr.  Haan  -,  you  have  come  two  days 
sooner  than  last  year.” 

“  Quite  true,  Schneegans,”  replied  the  fat  collector, 
“  but  I  informed  you  beforehand.  Of  course  you  have 
made  the  necessary  arrangements  ?” 

“  Yes,  Mr.  Haan,  the  beadle  has  been  going  the 
rounds  since  morning.  Stay !  you  can  hear  his  drum 
now  in  the  market-place.” 

And  in  fact  just  then  the  sound  of  a  cracked  drum 
was  heard  rattling  through  the  village  square.  Kobus, 
turning  round,  saw  a  tall  hero  in  a  blouse,  with  a  cocked 
hat  perched  on  the  back  of  his  neck,  the  peak  reaching 
nearly  to  his  waist,  a  red  nose,  hollow  cheeks,  his  drum 
resting  on  his  thigh,  standing  beside  the  fountain  and 
drumming  away  with  all  his  might,  stopping  to  shout 
in  a  shrill,  discordant  voice,  whilst  a  crowd  of  people 
collected  in  all  the  windows  around  to  listen — 

“  This  is  to  notify  that  Mt.  Collector  Haan  attends  at 
the  Black  Horse  Inn  to  receive  the  arrears  of  taxes 


which  are  still  due,  and  will  remain  till  two  o’clock, 
after  which  time  those  who  have  not  paid  will  have  to 
attend  at  Hunebourg  on  this  day  fortnight,  unless  they 
wish  to  receive  a  visit  from  the  bailiff.” 

Upon  this  the  beadle  proceeded  on  his  round,  beating 
away  on  his  drum,  and  Haan,  taking  the  registers  out  of 
the  carriage,  entered  the  sitting-room  of  the  inn,  Kobus 
following.  From  this  they  mounted  by  a  wooden  stair¬ 
case  to  a  room  on  the  upper  floor,  of  the  same  size  as 
the  one  below,  but  better  lighted,  and  furnished  with 
two  beds  in  a  recess,  so  high  from  the  floor  that  it  re¬ 
quired  the  assistance  of  a  chair  to  mount  up  to  them. 
In  the  centre  was  a  square  table.  Two  or  three  wooden 
chairs  in  the  recesses  of  the  windows,  an  old  barometer 
suspended  on  a  nail  behind  the  door,  and  the  portraits  of 
Saint  Maclof,  Saint  Jeronymus,  and  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
magnificently  coloured,  hung  round  the  whitewashed 
walls,  completed  the  furniture  of  the  apartment. 

“  Well,  here  we  are  at  last !”  said  the  fat  collector, 
seating  himself  with  a  sigh.  “You  are  going  to  see 
some  strange  sights  here,  Fritz.” 

He  opened  his  registers  and  uncorked  his  ink-bottle. 
Kobus  took  his  place  at  the  window,  and  gazed  out 
over  the  roofs  of  the  cottages  opposite,  at  the  immense 
valley  beneath,  covered  with  wide  fertile  meadows, 
while,  climbing  up  the  slope  on  either  side,  were  luxu¬ 
riant  orchards  filled  with  fruit-trees,  and  little  gardens 
inclosed  with  rickety  palings  or  green  hedges,  the  dark 
masses  of  pines  crowning  the  summits  of  the  hills 
around.  It  reminded  him  of  his  farm  at  Meisenthal ! 

Soon  a  great  tumult  was  heard  below  in  the  sa//e. 
The  whole  village,  both  men  and  women,  had  taken  pos¬ 
session  of  the  inn.  At  the  same  moment  Schneegans 
entered,  carrying  a  bottle  of  white  wine  and  two  glasses, 
which  he  placed  on  the  table. 

“  Shall  I  tell  them  all  to  come  up  at  once  ?”  asked  he. 

“  No,  one  after  the  other,  as  each  man’s  name  is 
called,”  replied  Haan,  filling  the  glasses.  “  Come,  take 
a  drop,  Fritz.  We  shan’t  require  to  open  the  big  bag 
to-day.  I’m  certain  they  have  been  making  benefactions 
to  the  church  as  usual.” 

And,  leaning  over  the  banister,  he  shouted — 

“  Frantz  Laer !” 

Immedi.ately  a  heavy  footstep  was  heard  on  the  stairs, 
the  collector  returned  to  his  seat,  and  a  tall  man  in 
a  blue  blouse,  and  wearing  a  large  slouched  hat,  entered. 
His  long,  meagre,  yellow  features  wore  a  callous  and 
indifferent  air.  He  stopped  on  the  threshold. 

“  Frantz  Laer,”  said  Haan,  “  you  owe  nine  florins 
of  arrears  and  four  florins  on  present  account.” 

The  other  lifted  his  blouse,  thrust  his  hand  into  his 
trousers  pocket  up  to  the  elbow,  and  laid  eight  florins 
on  the  table,  saying — 

“  There !” 

“  What  do  you  mean  by  ‘  there  ?’  You  owe  thirteen 
florins.” 

“  I  cannot  pay  more.  My  little  girl  made  her  first 
communion  eight  days  ago — that  cost  me  a  good  deal ; 
and  I  had  also  to  give  four  florins  for  a  new  mantle  for 
Saint  Maclof.” 

“  A  new  mantle  for  Saint  Maclof  ?” 

“  Yes  i  the  commune  has  bought  a  new  mantle,  the 
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handsomest  they  could  get,  embroidered  with  gold,  for 
Saint  Maclof,  our  patron.” 

“  Oh,  very  good,”  said  Haan,  giving  a  side  look  at 
Kobus  ;  “  you  ought  to  have  said  so  at  once.  If  you 
have  had  to  buy  a  new  mantle  for  Saint  Maclof,  I 
suppose  there  is  no  more  to  be  said  ;  only  take  care  that 
he  doesn’t  want  something  else  next  year.  I  shall  give 
you  a  receipt,  then,  for  eight  florins.” 

Haan  wrote  the  receipt,  and  handed  it  to  Laer, 
saying — 

“  The  balance  of  five  florins  must  be  paid  in  three 
months  from  this  time,  or  I  shall  be  forced  to  take  legal 
proceedings.” 

The  peasant  left  the  room,  and  Haan  said  to 
Fritz — 

“  That’s  the  richest  man  in  the  village ;  he  is  an 
adjoint ;  you  can  judge  from  that  what  the  rest  are 
like.”  Then,  without  rising  from  his  chair,  he  shouted, 
“  Joseph  Besme !” 

In  answer  to  this  summons  an  old  woodcutter  appeared, 
who  paid  four  florins  out  of  twelve  ;  then  another,  who 
paid  six  florins  out  of  seventeen  ;  another,  again,  who 
paid  two  out  of  thirteen,  and  so  on.  They  had  all  con¬ 
tributed  towards  the  handsome  mantle  for  Saint  Maclof, 
and  every  one  of  them  had  a  brother,  a  sister,  or  a  child 
in  purgatory  who  wanted  masses  said  for  them.  The 
women  groaned  and  raised  their  hands  to  heaven,  in¬ 
voking  the  Blessed  Virgin  ;  the  men  remained  calm. 

At  last  five  or  six  followed  in  succession  who  paid 
nothing,  and  Haan,  furious,  rushed  to  the  door,  and 
roared  at  the  top  of  his  voice — 

“  G)me  up,  come  up  here,  you  beggarly  set !  Come 
all  of  you  together  !” 

A  great  trampling  and  pushing  was  heard  on  the 
staircase.  Haan  resumed  his  seat,  and  Kobus,  who 
stood  beside  him,  looked  towards  the  door,  curious  to 
see  what  the  new-comers  were  like.  In  two  minutes 
the  room  was  half-filled  with  people — men,  women,  and 
young  girls,  in  patched  or  tattered  blouses,  jackets,  and 
petticoats — all  lean,  emaciated,  ragged,  their  faces  resem¬ 
bling  those  of  some  of  the  lower  animals,  with  their 
narrow  foreheads,  prominent  cheek-bones,  long  noses, 
dull,  unintelligent  eyes,  and  stolid  expression. 

Some,  prouder  than  the  rest,  affected  a  son  of  haughty 
indifference,  with  their  heavy  felt  hats  thrown  on  the 
back  of  their  heads,  their  hands  stuck  in  their  waistcoat- 
pockets,  one  foot  planted  firmly  in  advance,  and  elbows 
squared  defiantly.  Two  or  three  old,  haggard-looking 
women,  their  eyes  lighted  up  and  their  lips  curling  with 
anger  and  contempt ;  several  young  girls  with  pale 
emaciated  faces  and  lank  flaxen  hair,  and  a  number  of 
younger  ones  with  dark-brown,  sunburnt  complexions 
and  turned-up  noses,  stood  in  the  background,  nudging 
each  other  with  their  elbows,  whispering  muttered  re¬ 
marks,  and  standing  on  tiptoe  to  see  what  was  going  on 
in  front. 

The  collector,  purple  with  rage,  his  scanty  reddish- 
coloured  hair  standing  up  wrathfully  over  his  gfeat  bald 
head,,  waited  till  all  had  taken  their  places,  affecting  in 
the  meantime  to  consult  his  register.  At  last  he  turned 
round  abruptly,  and  asked  if  there  was  any  one  else  who 
wished  to  pay. 


An  old  woman  handed  in  twelve  kreutzers ;  all  the 
others  remained  motionless. 

Then  Haan,  turning  round  again,  exclaimed — 

“lam  told  that  you  have  just  bought  a  handsome  new 
cloak  for  the  patron  saint  of  your  village,  and  as  the 
three-fourths  of  you  haven’t  a  shirt  to  your  backs,  I 
thought  of  course  that  the  blessed  Saint  Maclof,  to 
recompense  you  for  your  piety,  would  have  come  him¬ 
self  and  handed  in  the  amount  of  your  taxes.  See,  my 
bags  were  all  ready.  I  was  happy  to  think  I  was  going 
to  receive  the  money,  but  no  person  has  come.  I  am 
afraid  the  king  may  wait  a  long  time  before  the  saints  of 
the  calendar  will  fill  his  coffers  ! 

“  In  the  meantime,  I  should  like  to  know  what  this 
great  Saint  Maclof  has  done  for  you,  what  are  the  ser¬ 
vices  he  has  rendered  you,  that  you  give  him  all  your 
money  in  this  way  ? 

“  Has  he  made  you  a  good  road  to  enable  you  to 
bring  your  wood,  your  cattle,  or  your  vegetables  to 
market  ?  Has  he  paid  the  gendarmes  which  keep  some 
sort  of  order  in  your  country  ?  Would  Saint  Maclof 
preventyou  from  plundering  and  stealing  from  each  other, 
or  breaking  each  other’s  heads,  if  the  public  force  were 
to  be  withdrawn  ? 

“  Is  it  not  a  disgrace  to  leave  all  these  burdens  on  the 
king  ;  to  mock  and  insult  the  monarch  who  pays  the 
armies  that  defend  the  German  dominions  ;  the  ambassa¬ 
dors  that  nobly  represent  our  fatherland ;  the  archi¬ 
tects,  and  engineers,  and  workmen  that  cover  the  country 
with  canals,  and  roads,  and  bridges,  and  buildings  of  all 
sorts,  which  form  the  glory  and  honour  of  our  race ; 
the  bailiffs,  and  functionaries,  and  gendarmes  who  guard 
every  one  in  the  possession  of  his  property  ;  the  judges 
who  dispense  justice  according  to  our  old  laws  and 
usages,  and  chartered  rights  ?  Is  it  not  abominable  con¬ 
duct  never  to  think  of  paying  him,  or  assisting  him  like 
good  subjects,  but  to  carry  all  your  kreutzers  to  Saint 
Maclof,  Lalla-Boumphel,  and  a  whole  of  host  of  saints 
that  no  one  knows  from  Adam  or  Eve,  that  are  never 
once  mentioned  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  who,  into 
the  bargain,  eat  up  at  least  sixty  of  your  working  days 
in  the  year  without  reckoning  the  fifty-two  Sundays  ? 

“  Do  you  think  this  can  go  on  for  ever  ?  Don’t  you 
see  that  it  is  contrary  to  common  sense,  to  justice,  to 
everything  right  and  proper  ?  If  you  had  an  atom  of 
good  feeling,  would  you  not  take  into  consideration  the 
services  which  our  gracious  sovereign,  who  is  the  father 
of  his  subjects,  and  who  puts  bread  in  all  your  mouths, 
is  constantly  rendering  you  ?  Are  you  not  ashamed  to 
carry  all  your  contributions  to  Saint  Maclof,  whilst  you 
leave  me,  who  have  come  here  to  collect  the  debts  due 
to  the  State,  without  a  penny  ?  Listen  !  If  the  king 
were  not  so  kind  and  long-suffering  as  he  is,  he  would 
long  ago  have  sold  up  your  wretched  huts,  and  then  we 
should  see  if  the  saints  of  the  calendar  would  have  built 
you  others  in  their  place. 

“  But  since  you  admire  him  so  much,  this  great  Saint 
Maclof  of  yours,  why  don’t  you  do  like  him  ?  Why 
don’t  you  leave  your  wives  and  children,  and  tramp 
over  the  world  with  a  bag  on  your  back,  picking  up 
crusts  and  living  on  charity  ?  It  would  seem  only  right 
to  follow  his  example.  Then  others  would  come  and 
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till  your  fields  which  you  allow  to  lie  fallow,  and 
would  put  themselves  in  a  position  to  discharge  their 
obligations  to  their  sovereign. 

“  Just  look  a  little  around  you,  at  the  people  of 
Schneemath,  Hackmath,  Ourmath,  and  other  places, 
who  render  unto  Cssar  the  things  that  are  Caesar’s,  and 
unto  God  the  things  that  are  God’s,  according  to  the 
Divine  words  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Look  how  they 
act.  They  are  good  Christians,  they  work  hard,  and 
don’t  invent  new  fetes  every  day  as  an  excuse  for  lounging 
about  and  idling,  and  wasting  their  money  at  the  public- 
house.  They  don’t  spend  their  money  on  gold-embroi¬ 
dered  robes  ;  they  would  rather  buy  shoes  for  their 
children  ;  whilst  you  go  about  barefooted  like  a  set  of 
savages. 

“  Fifty  holidays  in  the  year  for  a  thousand  people 
make  fifty  thousand  working  days  absolutely  lost !  If 
you  are  poor  and  miserable,  and  not  able  to  pay  the 
king,  the  saints  of  the  calendar  deserve  all  the  glory  and 
credit.  I  tell  you  these  things,  because  there  is  nothing 
that  annoys  me  more  than  to  come  here  every  three 
months  to  fulfil  my  duties,  and  to  see  a  set  of  beggars, 
miserable  and  naked  from  their  own  fault,  who  look  at 
you  as  if  you  were  a  sort  of  Antichrist  when  you  ask 
them  for  what  is  considered  due  to  the  sovereign  in  every 
Christian  country,  and  even  among  the  Turks  and 
Chinese.  The  people  of  every  country  in  the  universe 
pay  taxes  in  order  to  be  protected  in  life  and  property ; 
you  alone  give  everything  to  Saint  Maclof  ;  and,  God 
knows,  any  one  can  see  from  looking  at  you  how  he 
repays  you. 

“  However,  I  warn  you  of  one  thing  :  those  of  you 
who  haven’t  paid  up  their  taxes  in  eight  days  from  this 
time  will  have  a  visit  from  the  bailiff.  His  majesty’s 
patience  is  great,  but  it  has  its  limits. 

“  I  have  no  more  to  say ;  be  off  with  you,  and  re¬ 
member  what  Haan  has  told  you.  The  bailiff  will  be 
with  you  as  sure  as  you  live.” 

Then  they  all  retired  in  a  body  without  making  any 
reply. 

Fritz  was  stupefied  at  his  friend’s  eloquence,  and  when 
the  last  taxpayer  had  disappeared  down  the  stairs,  he 
said — 

“  Why,  Haan,  you  spoke  like  a  real  orator  just  now, 
but  between  ourselves  you  were  too  hard  on  the  poor 
wretches.” 

“  Too  hard !”  exclaimed  the  collector,  raising  his 
great  head,  on  which  the  hair  was  still  bristling  with 
excitement. 

“Yes,  you  seem  to  understand  nothing  of  the  finer 
sentiments,  the  religious  feeling - 

“  The  finer  sentiments  !”  said  Haan.  “  Oh,  I  see — you 
are  making  game  of  me,  Fritz — ha !  ha  !  ha  !  But  I 
am  not  to  be  taken  in  by  you  like  the  old  rabbi  Sichel ; 
your  grave  face  doesn’t  deceive  me — I  know  you,  my 
boy !” 

“  And  I  tell  you  again,”  cried  Kobus,  “  that  it  is  un¬ 
just  to  reproach  these  peasants  for  believing  in  some¬ 
thing,  and  above  all  to  charge  it  on  them  as  a  crime. 
Man  is  not  placed  on  the  earth  merely  to  heap  up  money 
and  fill  his  belly  !  These  poor  people,  with  their  simple 
faith  and  their  potatoes,  are  perhaps  happier  than  you 


with  your  omelettes,  your  sausages,  and  your  good  old 
wine.” 

“  He  !  he !  you  incorrigible  joker,”  said  Haan,  clap¬ 
ping  him  on  the  shoulder.  “  Speak  for  yourself  also,  if 
you  please ;  it  seems  to  me  that  we  have  neither  of  us 
lived  up  to  the  present  time  on  ex  votos  and  potatoes, 
and  I  hope  it  will  be  a  long  time  till  we  do.  And  so 
you  want  to  poke  your  fun  at  your  old  friend  Haan ! 
Rather  new  ideas  and  theories  for  you,  I  must  say !” 

Whilst  continuing  the  discussion  they  had  approached 
the  staircase  and  were  just  on  the  point  of  descending, 
when  a  slight  sound  was  heard  near  the  door.  They 
turned  round  and  saw  a  young  girl  of  sixteen  or  seven¬ 
teen  years  of  age  standing  against  the  wall,  with  her 
eyes  cast  down  to  the  floor.  She  was  pale  and  delicate- 
looking,  and  was  dressed  in  a  gown  of  grey  linen,  all 
patched  and  darned,  which  clung  closely  round  her 
slight  figure.  A  mass  of  beautiful  fair  hair  fell  around 
her  forehead,  her  feet  were  bare,  and  a  sort  of  faint 
resemblance  which  he  fancied  he  could  discover,  sent  a 
thrill  of  tender  pity  through  Kobus’s  heart,  such  as  he 
had  never  felt  before.  He  fancied  he  saw  before  him 
the  little  Suzel,  emaciated,  trembling,  ill,  worn  out  by 
toil  and  misery.  He  felt  as  if  his  heart  would  burst ; 
a  cold  shudder  ran  through  his  whole  frame. 

Haan,  on  his  side,  looked  at  the  young  girl  with  an 
air  of  ill-humour. 

“  What  do  you  want  ?”  said  he  abruptly ;  “  the 
registers  are  closed  and  the  collection  over.  You  must 
all  come  to  Hunebourg  to  pay  now.” 

“  Mr.  Collector,”  replied  the  poor  child,  after  a 
moment’s  silence,  “  I  come  from  my  grandmother, 
Annah  Ewig.  For  the  last  five  months  she  has  not 
left  her  bed.  We  have  had  great  troubles.  My  father 
fell  under  his  sledge  at  the  Kohlplatz  last  winter — he 
died  soon  after — and — it  has  cost  us  a  great  deal  for 
the  repose  of  his  soul.” 

Haan,  who  was  beginning  to  soften  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  story,  now  gave  an  indignant  look  at  Fritz, 
expressed  plainly — 

“  You  hear  that  ?  Saint  Maclof  again  !” 

Then,  raising  his  voice — 

“  These  are  misfortunes  which  may  happen  to  any 
one,”  replied  he  ;  “  I  am  sorry  for  you  ;  but  when  I 
make  my  report  to  the  head  office,  they  don’t  ask  me 
whether  the  people  are  fortunate  or  unfortunate,  but 
how  much  money  I  bring,  and  when  I  am  short  of  the 
proper  amount,  I  must  make  it  up  out  of  my  own 
pocket.  Your  grandmother  owes  eight  florins  ;  I  paid 
for  her  last  year,  but  that  can’t  go  on  for  ever.” 

The  poor  little  thing  looked  quite  downcast ;  one 
could  see  that  she  could  scarcely  keep  from  crying. 

“  You  came  to  tell  me,  I  suppose,”  resumed  Haan, 
“  that  you  have  nothing  for  me ;  that  your  grandmother 
hasn’t  a  sou ;  but  if  that  was  all  you  might  as  well 
have  stayed  at  home ;  I  knew  it  already.” 

Without  raising  her  eyes,  she  held  out  her  hand 
timidly,  and,  opening  it,  showed  that  it  contained  a  florin. 

“  We  have  sold  our  goat  in  order  to  pay  something,” 
said  she  in  a  fiiint  voice. 

Kobus  turned  his  head  away  towards  the  window ; 
he  felt  almost  suffocated. 
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“  A  payment  on  account,”  said  Haan — “always  on 
account !  If  the  sum  was  even  anything  worth  having.” 

Nevenhelcss  he  opened  his  register,  saying — 

“  Well,  bring  it  here.” 

The  little  thing  came  forward  ;  but  Fritz,  leaning 
over  the  collector’s  shoulder  as  he  was  beginning  to 
write,  said  in  a  low  voice — 

“  Tut !  drop  that.” 

“  What !”  said  Haan,  looking  at  him  in  amazement. 

“  Blot  it  all  out !” 

“  How  !  blot  it  out  ?” 

“  Yes  !  Take  back  your  money,”  said  Kobus  to  the 
child  ;  and  then  he  whispered  in  Haan’s  ear,  “  I’ll  pay 
the  amount.” 

“  The  eight  florins?” 

“  Yes.” 

Haan  laid  down  his  pen.  He  seemed  thoughtful,  and 
looking  at  the  young  girl,  he  said  in  a  grave  voice — 

“  Here  is  Mr.  Kobus,  from  Hunebourg,  who  is  going 
to  pay  for  you.  You  will  tell  that  to  your  grandmother. 
It  is  not  Saint  Maclof  that  is  paying,  but  Mr.  Kobus, 
a  sensible,  reasonable  man,  who  does  it  out  of  kindness 
of  heart.” 

The  little  thing  raised  her  eyes,  and  Fritz  saw  that 
they  were  of  a  soft  blue,  like  Suzel’s,  and  swimming  in 
tears.  She  had  already  laid  her  florin  on  the  table ; 
he  took  it  up,  and  adding  five  or  six  more  to  it,  he 
stuffed  them  into  her  pocket,  saying — 

“  There,  my  child,  try  and  get  your  goat  back  again, 
or  if  not,  buy  another  as  good.  Now  you  may  go.” 

She  made  no  attempt  to  move,  however,  and  Haan, 
guessing  what  was  passing  in  her  mind,  said — 

“  You  wish  to  thank  the  gentleman,  don’t  you 

She  bent  her  head  silently. 

“  Very  good,  very  good  !”  said  he.  “  Of  course  we 
know  what  you  must  be  thinking.  It  is  a  token  of 
God’s  goodness  to  you.  For  the  future,  however, 
don’t  get  into  arrears.  It  isn’t  much  to  put  by  a  couple 
of  sous  each  week  in  order  to  have  your  conscience 
easy.  Go  now — your  grandmother  will  be  glad  to  hear 
the  news.” 

The  little  thing,  giving  another  glance  at  Kobus  full 
of  the  deepest  gratitude,  left  the  room  and  went  down 
the  stairs.  Fritz,  quite  agitated,  walked  towards  the 
window,  and  from  thence  saw  the  poor  child  running 
along  the  street  as  if  joy  had  given  her  wings. 

“  Well,  that  ends  our  business  here,”  resumed  Haan. 
“  Now  for  the  road  !” 

Turning  about,  Kobus  saw  that  the  collector  had 
got  his  registers  under  his  arm,  and  that  his  great  round 
shoulders  were  already  beginning  to  disappear  down  the 
staircase.  He  wiped  his  eyes  and  followed  him. 

“  Hallo !”  exclaimed  Schneegans,  when  they  entered 
the  salle  below,  “  are  you  not  going  to  dine  before  you 
go,  Mr.  Collector  ?” 

“  Are  you  hungry,  Kobus  ?”  asked  Haan. 

“  No.” 

“  Nor  I  either.  You  may  serve  up  your  dinner  to 
Saint  Maclof.  Every  time  I  come  into  this  beggarly 
country  I  feel  more  dead  than  alive  for  a  fortnight  after¬ 
wards.  It  regularly  knocks  me  up.  Harness  the  horse, 
Schneegans,  that’s  all  we  want  from  you.” 


The  innkeeper  left  the  room.  Haan  and  Fritz, 
standing  on  the  doorstep,  watched  him  leading  the 
horse  from  the  stable  and  harnessing  him  to  the 
carriage.  Kobus  took  his  seat,  Haan  settled  the  bill, 
seized  the  whip  and  reins,  and  away  they  went  as  they 
had  come. 

It  might  then  be  about  two  o’clock.  The  villagers, 
standing  at  their  cabin  doors,  watched  them  passing, 
but  not  a  hat  stirred  to  salute  them. 

As  they  entered  the  deep  rutty  lane,  up  which  they 
had  toiled  a  short  time  before,  the  shadows  from  the 
great  rock  of  Saint  Maclof  were  lengthening  over  the 
valley,  while  the  opposite  hills  were  still  bathed  in  light. 
Haan  seemed  in  a  thoughtful  mood.  Fritz’s  head  was 
bent  down,  and  for  the  first  time  he  gave  himself  up  to 
the  feelings  of  tenderness  and  love  which  had  for  some 
weeks  been  laying  siege  to  his  heart.  He  closed  his  eyes, 
and  saw  passing  before  him,  in  imagination,  sometimes 
the  image  of  Suzel  and  sometimes  the  poor  child  of  the 
Wildland.  The  collector,  whose  whole  attention  was 
absorbed  in  steering  the  vehicle  safely  amongst  the  deep 
ruts  and  rocky  projections  of  the  road,  did  not  utter  a 
word. 

Towards  five  o’clock  the  carriage  was  rolling  along 
the  sandy  plain  of  the  Tiefenbach.  Haan,  glancing  at 
Kobus,  saw  that  he  was  apparently  overcome  with  sleep, 
as  his  head  was  drooping  on  his  shoulder  and  swaying 
to  and  fro  with  the  motion  of  the  vehicle.  He  therefore 
lighted  his  pipe  and  drove  on  in  silence.  Half  a  league 
farther  on,  in  order  to  shorten  the  way,  he  alighted  and 
led  Fox  by  the  bridle  up  the  steep  slope  of  the  Tan- 
newald.  Fritz  remained  in  his  place,  not  that  he  was 
asleep,  as  his  companion  imagined,  but  absorbed  in  his 
waking  dreams.  Never  before  in  all  his  life  had  he 
dreamed  so  much. 

In  the  meantime  night  was  creeping  down  over  the 
forest ;  the  valley  below  was  already  deep  in  shadow, 
while  the  highest  peaks  were  still  tipped  with  light. 

After  an  hour’s  steady  pull  up  the  ascent,  during 
which  Fox  and  Haan  stopped  from  time  to  time  to  take 
breath,  the  vehicle  at  length  reached  the  level  plateau  at 
the  summit.  They  had  then  only  to  cross  the  forest  to 
come  in  sight  of  Hunebourg. 

The  collector,  who  had  walked  stoutly  along,  not¬ 
withstanding  his  great  paunch,  now  stepped  up  on  the 
pole,  and,  cracking  his  whip,  allowed  his  huge  frame  to 
slide  into  its  place  on  the  leather  cushions. 

“  Get  along.  Fox !”  cried  he. 

And  Fox  started  off  at  a  sharp  trot  along  the  sandy 
track  which  led  through  the  forest,  as  if  he  had  not 
already  done  three  good  leagues  over  mountain  roads. 

What  a  glorious  sight  is  a  beautiful  sunset,  when, 
emerging  from  the  valley  and  coming  out  on  the  hill¬ 
top,  you  suddenly  behold  the  purple  light  of  evening 
streaming  through  the  feathery  tops  of  the  birch-trees, 
which  stand  out  with  all  their  delicate  tracery  against 
the  glowing  sky,  whilst  a  thousand  mingled  perfumes 
of  the  forest  float  around  you,  embalming  the  air  with 
their  aromatic  breath ! 

The  carriage  was  skirting  the  edge  of  the  forest.  At 
one  moment  all  was  in  darkness,  where  the  great  arms 
of  the  trees  formed  a  canopy  over  the  road,  then  a 
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glimpse  of  the  ruddy  sky  was  visible  through  the 
branches  of  the  underwood,  then  all  becameobscureagain, 
and  nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  the  trunks  of  the  trees  as 
they  filed  past  in  long  succession.  The  sun  sank  lower 
and  lower,  and  each  time  he  came  into  view  through  some 
luminous  opening  in  the  forest,  he  was  several  degrees 
nearer  the  horizon.  At  last  his  jolly  face  was  seen 
peeping  through  the  wild  hyacinth  and  wood-sorrel, 
which  formed  a  thick  carpet  around,  looking  like  a 
Silenus  purple  with  wine,  and  crowned  with  vine-leaves. 
At  last  he  disappeared  from  view,  ancj  a  deep  curtain  of 
violet  concealed  his  descent  into  the  abyss.  The  grey 
shades  of  night  crept  across  the  sky,  and  a  few  stars 
were  already  seen  twinkling  above  the  tall  tree-tops  in 
the  infinite  expanse  beyond. 

As  if  in  sympathy  with  the  aspect  of  nature  around, 
Kobus’s  reverie  had  gradually  grown  deeper  and  more 
absorbing.  He  listened,  almost  without  hearing  them, 
to  the  roll  of  the  wheels  along  the  sandy  road,  the 
horse’s  hoof  striking  against  a  pebble,  or  the  hasty  flight 
of  some  bird  startled  by  the  approach  of  the  vehicle. 
They  had  proceeded  in  this  way  for  a  considerable  time 
when  Haan  happened  to  perceive  that  a  strap  of  the 
harness  had  become  unfastened.  He  pulled  up  and 
alighted.  Fritz  half-opened  his  eyes  to  see  what  was 
passing.  The  moon  had  risen,  and  was  flooding  the  path 
with  her  white  light. 

As  Haan  was  fastening  the  buckle  of  the  strap,  all  at 
once  a  troop  of  mowers  and  haymakers,  returning  home 
after  their  day’s  work,  began  to  sing  in  parts  an  old  lied 
beginning — 

“  When  I  think  of  my  beloved.” 

The  deep  silence  which  reigned  around  seemed  to 
become  still  deeper,  and  the  forest  itself  seemed  to  lend 
a  listening  ear  as  the  grave  sweet  voices  swelled  out  in 
the  evening  air,  mingling  and  blending  together  under 
the  subtle  inspiration  of  love. 

The  singers  could  not  be  far  off;  their  footsteps 
were  heard  plainly  on  the  outskirts  of  the  forest  as  they 
kept  time  to  the  music. 

Haan  and  Kobus  had  heard  the  old  lied  a  hundred 
times,  but  now  it  seemed  so  exquisitely  in  harmony  with 
the  silence  and  beauty  of  the  scene  around,  that  they 
listened  to  it  with  a  sort  of  poetic  rapture.  Fritz’s 
emotion,  however,  was  of  a  very  different  nature  from 
Haan’s,  for  amongst  these  voices  there  was  one,  soft, 
clear,  penetrating,  which  was  the  first  to  commence  each 
verse,  and  died  away  the  last  with  such  long-drawn 
sweetness,  that  it  seemed  like  a  sigh  from  heaven.  He 


fancied  he  recognised  the  fresh,  tender,  loving  tones, 
and  his  whole  soul  seemed  centred  in  his  ears. 

After  a  moment’s  silence,  Haan,  who  was  holding 
Fox  by  the  bridle,  to  prevent  him  shaking  his  head,  said — 

“  How  true  they  sing  !  But  so  it  is  always  with  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  Old  Germany.  Where  else  will 
you  find - ” 

“  Hush  !”  said  Kobus. 

The  old  lied  commenced  again,  growing  gradually 
fainter  as  the  singers  proceeded  on  their  way,  but  the 
same  voice  still  rose  far  above  the  others  in  its  clear  and 
touching  vibrations.  At  last  the  sounds  died  away  amidst 
the  rustling  of  the  forest. 

“  They  are  beautiful,  these  old  songs,”  said  the  col¬ 
lector,  mounting  into  the  vehicle  again. 

“  Whereabouts  are  we  now  ?”  asked  Kobus. 

“  Near  the  Rock  of  the  Turtle-doves,  not  more  than 
twenty  minutes’  walk  from  your  farm,”  replied  Haan, 
settling  himself  into  his  seat  and  whipping  the  horse, 
who  resumed  his  trot. 

“  It  was  Suzel’s  voice,”  thought  Kobus — “  I  was  sure 
of  it.” 

Once  out  of  the  wood.  Fox  struck  into  a  gallop  ;  he 
smelt  the  stable  already.  Haan,  in  high  spirits  at  the 
prospect  of  his  tankard  of  beer  at  the  Stag  in  the  even¬ 
ing,  was  eloquent  on  the  subject  of  the  musical  talents 
of  Old  Germany,  its  old  lieds,  and  its  minnesingers  of 
bygone  times.  Kobus  was  not  listening — his  thoughts 
were  elsewhere.  They  had  already  passed  through  the 
Hildebrandt  gate,  and  along  the  principal  street  of  the 
town,  in  which  the  lights  were  now  shining  from  all  the 
houses,  and  the  carriage  stopped  opposite  his  own  house 
without  attracting  his  attention. 

“  Well,  old  fellow,  are  you  not  going  to  alight  ?  Here 
we  are  at  your  own  door,”  said  Haan. 

Fritz  looked  about  and  got  down  from  the  carriage. 

“  Good  evening,  Kobus  !”  cried  the  collector. 

“  Good  night,”  said  he,  mounting  the  steps  in  a  pen¬ 
sive  mood. 

That  evening  his  old  housekeeper,  in  her  delight  at 
having  him  back  again,  would  have  set  all  her  pots  and 
pans  to  work  to  celebrate  his  return,  but  he  was  not  hungry. 

“  No,”  said  he,  “  don’t  mind  all  that ;  I  dined  heartily. 
I  feel  sleepy  just  now.” 

So  saying,  he  went  upstairs  to  bed. 

And  so  this  bon-vivant,  this  gourmand,  this  epicure 
of  a  Kobus  was  satisfied  with  a  slice  of  ham  in  the 
morning  and  an  old  lied  in  the  evening  as  his  whole 
nourishment  for  the  day.  He  was  changed  indeed ! 


DEPARTED. 


Our  Love  is  dead  ! 

Pity  remains  and  Passion  grows  not  cold. 

But  Love,  the  beautiful  trusting  Love  of  old. 

That  Love  is  dead  ! 

Bury  her  gently  out  of  sight. 

And  hide  her  corpse  ’neath  Friendship’s  kind  disguise ; 
Mourn  for  her  not  with  outward  tears  or  sighs. 

Bury  her  out  of  sight. 


Yet  she  was  beautiful ! 

She  made  life  glad  with  the  wondrous  joy  of  her  delight, 
The  darkest  hour  was  by  her  spells  made  bright ; 

Ah  !  she  was  beautiful ! 

Since  she  is  dead. 

Nothing  remains  but  bitter  toil  and  strife : 

In  losing  her  we  both  lose  more  than  life. 

Now  Love  is  dead. 
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REMINISCENCES  OF  CHARLES  DICKENS. 

FROM  A  TOUNG  LADy’s  DIARY. 


Even  the  trivialities  connected  with  a  great  man  are 
interesting,  and  the  mildest  anecdotes  of  a  hero’s 
private  life  are  full  of  flavour  to  those  who  know  him 
only  on  the  pedestal  of  his  public  career.  It  is  not  my 
intention  to  enter  into  any  of  the  vexed  questions  re¬ 
garding  his  domestic  unhappiness,  but  to  merely  give  a 
true  detail  of  my  impressions  of  him  during  the  period 
of  the  few  months  in  which  I  was  in  daily  intercourse 
with  Charles  Dickens  and  his  family.  These  reminis¬ 
cences  of  him,  though  disinterred  from  the  memories 
of  nearly  29  years  ago,  may  still  aflbrd  amusement  to 
others,  as  they  do  to  me  in  recalling  them.  So  vivid  is 
my  first  impression  of  our  great  author  that  I  can  see 
him  now  “  in  my  mind’s  eye”  as  clearly  depicted  as  if 
days,  and  not  years,  had  intervened  since  I  was  presented 
to  him  at  the  house  of  a  relative  of  mine.  I  was  first 
introduced  to  his  wife  in  the  sanctuary  of  the  bedroom, 
where  I  was  arranging  my  hair  before  the  glass.  I 
thought  her  a  pretty  little  woman,  with  the  heavy- 
lidded  large  blue  eyes  so  much  admired  by  men.  The 
nose  was  a  little  retrousse ,  the  forehead  good,  mouth 
small,  round,  and  red-lipped,  with  a  pleasant  smiling 
expression,  notwithstanding  the  sleepy  look  of  the  slow- 
moving  eyes.  The  weakest  part  of  the  face  was  the 
chin,  which  melted  too  suddenly  into  the  throat.  She 
took  kindly  notice  of  me,  and  I  went  down  with  a 
fluttering  heart  to  be  introduced  to  “  Boz.” 

The  first  ideas  that  flashed  through  me  were,  “  What 
a  fine  characteristic  face !  What  marvellous  eyes !  And 
what  horrid  taste  in  dress  !” 

He  wore  his  hair  long,  in  “  admired  disorder,”  and 
it  suited  the  picturesque  style  of  his  head  ;  but  he  had 
on  a  surtout  with  a  very  wide  collar,  very  much  thrown 
back,  showing  a  vast  expanse  of  waistcoat,  drab  trousers, 
and  drab  boots  with  patent  leather  toes,  and  the  whole 
effect  (apart  from  his  fine  head)  gave  evidence  of  a  loud 
taste  in  costume,  and  was  not  proper  for  evening  dress. 

Of  course,  I  listened  eagerly  during  dinner  to  catch 
the  pearls  and  other  precious  things  that  fell  from  his 
lips,  and  watched,  in  reverent  admiration,  every  flash  of 
his  clear  grey  eyes,  for  I  was  enthusiastic,  and  in  my 
teens.  He  did  not  speak  much,  and  his  utterance  was 
low-toned  and  rapid,  with  a  certain  thickness,  as  if  the 
tongue  were  too  large  for  the  mouth.  I  found  after¬ 
wards  that  this  was  a  family  characteristic ;  and  he  had 
a  habit  of  sucking  his  tongue  when  thinking,  and  at  the 
same  time  running  his  fingers  through  his  hair  till  it 
stood  out  in  most  leonine  fashion.  When  writing,  if 
his  ideas  got  entangled,  he  would  work  away  with  his 
left  hand,  dragging  viciously  at  certain  locks  until  the 
subject  became  satisfactorily  “  evolved  out  of  his  inner 
consciousness.” 

Before  uttering  an  amusing  speech  I  noticed  a  most 
humorous  scintillation  gleaming  in  his  eyes,  accompanied 
by  a  comic  elevation  of  one  eyebrow ;  but  he  did  not 
strike  me  as  possessing  the  sarcastic,  searching  expres¬ 


sion  that  I  expected.  I  discovered  afterwards,  that 
without  appearing  to  notice  what  was  going  on  around, 
nothing  escaped  him  ;  and  at  the  times  when  his  eyes 
had  a  far-off  look,  wide-opened  and  almost  stony  in 
their  fixity,  he  was  in  reality  making  mental  notes  of 
his  surroundings. 

How  many  times  have  I  been  betrayed  into  commit¬ 
ting  myself  in  thoughtless  discourse,  duped  by  his 
abstracted  air  !  How  often  have  I  indulged  in  sundry 
foolish  acts,  and  given  utterance  to  much  silly  persiflage 
and  ill-digested  reasoning  among  our  circle,  in  the  full 
confidence  of  his  being  in  the  seventh  heaven  of  rapt 
reverie,  to  find  him  suddenly  rising  up,  shaking  his 
mane  like  a  lion  from  his  slumbers,  and,  with  a  face 
radiant  with  mischief  and  fun,  recapitulating  all  my 
girlish  “  slip-slop,”  twisting  and  turning  it  into  the  most 
unexpectedly  distorted  shapes,  and  tacking  on  to  it  a 
running  commentary  of  witty  criticisms. 

He  never  thought  himself  too  great  a  genius  to  enter 
into  our  games,  but  he  somehow  always  contrived  to 
transfuse  such  a  tone  of  cleverness  and  depth  into  them 
that  they  became  “  keen  encounters  of  our  wits,”  and 
we  were  all  put  on  our  mettle  to  play  up  to  the  subtle 
spirit  with  which  the  master-mind  impregnated  the  most 
sterile  matter.  How  proud  I  used  to  feel  whenever  I 
had  said  a  better  thing  than  usual  to  get  an  approving 
smile  or  word  from  our  maestro!  The  first  time  he 
thus  noticed  me  is  marked  with  a  white  stone  in  my 
memory.  A  number  of  us  were  playing  the  simple 
game  of  “  How,  when,  and  where  do  you  like  it  ?” 
The  word  given  was  “  scull,”  and  the  object  is  to  puzzle 
the  querist  by  the  several  meanings  given  to  the  word. 
Frederick  Dickens  was  the  questioner,  and  I  gave,  in 
reply  to  “  How  I  liked  it  ?”  “  With  the  accompani¬ 
ment  of  a  fine  organ.”  2nd.  “  When  ?”  “  When 

youth  is  at  the  helm  and  pleasure  at  the  prow.”  grd. 
“  Where  ?”  “  Where  wanders  the  hoary  Thames  along 
his  silver  winding  way.” 

Dickens  rose  and  came  over  to  me,  saying  laughingly, 
“  Of  course,  little  goose,  your  answers  betrayed  the 
word  to  the  most  simple  comprehension,  but  they  were 
good  answers  and  apt  quotations  nevertheless,  and  I 
think  it  would  add  to  the  interest  of  the  game  if  we  all 
sharpened  our  wits,  and  tried  to  give  a  poetical  tone  to 
it  by  good  quotations  as  answers.”  After  this  time  we 
had  to  read  up  to  keep  pace  with  the  fund  of  quaint 
sayings  he  introduced  into  this  pastime. 

Another  game  was  nothing  but  a  series  of  leading 
questions,  which  we  called  “  Animal,  mineral,  or  vege¬ 
table.”  The  first  time  we  played  it,  Mr.  Dickens  was 
obliged  to  give  up,  after  exhausting  himself  in  question¬ 
ing.  He  had  arrived  at  the  facts  that  the  article  in 
question  was  vegetable,  mentioned  in  mythological  his¬ 
tory,  and  belonging  to  a  queen,  and  that  the  destiny  was 
pathetic.  After  a  display  of  his  classic  lore  in  attaining 
this  much  he  gave  it  up,  and  was  good-naturedly  indig- 
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nant  at  finding  the  subject  over  which  he  had  wasted 
so  much  time  and  erudition  was  one  of  the  tarts  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  rhymes — 

“  The  Queea  of  Hearts  she  made  some  tarts, 

Upon  a  summer’s  day ; 

The  Knave  of  Hearts  he  stole  the  tarts, 

And  took  them  quite  away.” 

We  promised  in  future  to  abstain  from  such  unworthy 
subjects  ;  but  on  another  occasion  he  pulled  my  hair  in 
pretended  wTath,  because  I  puzzled  him  with  “  The 
wax  with  which  Ulysses  stufed  the  ears  of  his  crew 
to  prevent  them  hearing  the  songs  of  the  syrens.” 

Sometimes  we  played  vingt-et-un,  and  he  was  as 
playfully  eager,  as  full  of  noisy  glee,  as  the  veriest 

schoolboy.  One  evening  his  friend  Mr.  M - made 

his  appearance  in  a  preposterously  long  stock  which  he 
evidently  thought  was  perfectly  chic.  Dickens  eyed  it 
for  some  time  with  a  perplexed  and  thoughtful  de¬ 
meanour. 

“  Hollo,  Charley !”  said  Mr.  M.,  “  what  are  you 
staring  at  my  stock  for  ?” 

Dickens  threw  into  his  countenance  an  exaggerated 
expression  of  relief  from  a  harassing  doubt,  and  cried — 

**  Stock  ?  Oh,  I’m  glad  to  know  it  is  meant  for  a 
stock ;  it  was  so  painful  to  think  you  might  have  in¬ 
tended  it  for  a  waistcoat.” 

A  great  deal  of  amusement  was  excited  by  Mrs. 
Charles  Dickens  perpetrating  the  most  absurd  puns,  which 
she  did  with  a  charming  expression  of  innocence  and 
deprecation  of  her  husband’s  wrath  ;  while  he  tore  his 
hair  and  writhed  as  if  convulsed  with  agony.  He  used 
to  pretend  to  be  utterly  disgusted,  although  he  could 
neither  resist  laughter  at  the  puns  nor  at  the  pretty 
comic  moue  she  made  (with  eyes  turned  up  till  little  of 
the  whites  were  visible)  after  launching  forth  one  of 
these  absurdities. 

Every  autumn  it  was  Mr.  Dickens’s  custom  to  take 
his  family  to  Broadstairs,  and  shortly  after  I  became 
acquainted  with  him  the  usual  flitting  took  place.  He 

begged  my  friends  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S - to  take  a  house 

there  also,  and  offered  to  look  for  one  for  them.  This 
they  agreed  to,  and  a  few  days  after  he  wrote  the  follow¬ 
ing  note  to  Mr.  M - : 

“  Devonshire  Terrace, 

Thursday,  19/A  August. 

“  My  Dear  M - , — The  only  intelligence  we  can 

get  about  the  houses,  on  the  Terrace  at  Broadstairs  is, 
that  there  are  two  to  let,  or  nearly  to  let,  one  (certainly 
empty  at  this  moment)  a  little  to  the  left  of  our  old 
house,  supposing  you  were  looking  out  of  the  window 
upon  the  blue,  the  fresh,  and  ever  free ;  the  other  a 
little  more  to  the  left  still,  and  commonly  called  or  known 
by  the  name  of  Barfield’s  Cottage. 

“  This  Barfield’s  Cottage  will  be  vacant  (we  are  told) 
upon  the  twenty-first.  But  the  devil  of  it  is  that  at  this 
season  of  the  year  they  won’t  keep  the  houses  even  a 
week  for  you,  and  consequently  Barfield’s  Cottage  is 
meat  for  our  masters.  The  other  house  must  be  either 

the  one  which  S -  looked  at,  or  one  close  to  and 

exactly  like  it. 

“  If  he  wants  to  get  up  a  picture  of  this  last-named 
tenement  in  his  mind,  ask  him  if  he  don’t  remember 
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going  with  Kate  and  me  and  the  man  from  the  library 
to  look  at  a  house,  and  stealing  in  at  the  kitchen-door 
past  the  water-butt  and  coal-cellar.  That  house  was 
next  the  library  on  the  side  nearest  London — the  library 
being  between  it  and  ours.  I  am  not  sure  that  this  par¬ 
ticular  house  is  the  same,  but  it  must  be  either  the  next 
door  to  it,  or  the  next  door  but  one.  The  terms  I  don’t 
know,  but  they  are  certainly  mt  more  than  five  guineas 
per  week,  I  should  say. 

*  *  »  *  * 

“  In  short,  nothing  can  be  done  without  going  down 
in  person,  for  the  place  is  very  full  indeed,  and  the 
people  wildly  rapacious  and  rearing  up  on  their  hind 
legs  for  money.  The  day  to  go  down  upon  is  a  Monday, 
for  there  is  a  chance  of  some  family  having  gone  out  on 
that  morning,  it  being  a  great  departure  day.  If  you 
put  all  this  into  your  partner’s  pipe,  tell  him  that  I  wish, 
tor  his  sake  and  my  own  too,  I  could  fill  it  with  more 
substantial  matter.” 

Shortly  after  this  my  friends  took  the  house,  and  I 
accompanied  them  as  a  visitor,  to  my  intense  delight, 
for  I  hoped  to  be  privileged  to  daily  enjoyment  of  the 
presence  of  this  man  of  genius.  And  now  began  a  time 
which  I  look  back  to  as  almost  the  brightest  in  my  life, 
as  far  as  enjoyment  went.  Every  day  was  spent  by  our 
family  and  the  Dickens’s  together,  either  doing  the  usual 
seaside  recreations,  or  at  each  other’s  houses.  In  the 
familiarity  which  such  friendly  association  engenders  we 
got  up  ridiculous  relations  to  each  other.  He  pretended 
to  be  engaged  in  a  semi-sentimental,  semi-jocular,  and 
wholly  nonsensical  flirtation  with  me  as  well  as  with 

Milly  T - ,  one  of  my  friends,  a  charming  woman  of 

a  certain  age,  and  we  on  our  side  acted  mutual  jealousy 
towards  each  other ;  and  Mrs.  Charles  Dickens  entered 
into  the  fun  with  great  gusto  and  good-humour.  My 
friend  Milly  he  called  his  “  charmer,”  “  the  beloved  of 
his  soul,”  and  I  was  his  “  fair  enslaver”  and  his  “  queen.” 
We  generally  addressed  each  other  in  the  old  English 
style  of  euphu‘.sm,  and  he  would  ask  us  to  dance  in  such 
bombastic  nonsense  as — 

“  Wilt  tread  a  measure  with  me,  sweet  lady  ?  Fain 
would  I  thread  the  mazes  of  this  saraband  with  thee.” 

“  Aye,  fair  sir,  that  I  will  right  gladly  ;  in  good  sooth 
I’ll  never  say  thee  nay.” 

I  need  not  say  that  the  stately  and  courtly  gravity  with 
which  we  “  trod  our  measure”  was  truly  edifying,  and 
the  spectators  were  convulsed  at  the  wonderful  “  T urvey- 
drop  ”  deportment  of  Mr.  Dickens,  and  the  Malvolio-like 
conceit  he  contrived  to  call  into  his  countenance. 

“  I  think  I  could  act  a  pompous  ass  to  perfection  !”  he 
exclaimed,  after  one  of  these  dances.  “  Let  us  get  up 
some  charades,  and  test  our  histrionic  powers.” 

After  some  discussion  we  fixed  on  the  word  “  Pom¬ 
padour,”  and  he  took  the  part  of  Louis  XIV.  Milly  was 
a  Comtesse  de  Soubise,  and  I  as  Madame  Pompadour 
was  supposed  to  be  jealous  of  her  with  good  cause.  The 
first  syllable  represented  the  stiff  etiquette  and  tiresome 
observances  of  the  court  of  the  Grand  Monarque,  and 
was  acted  entirely  in  pantomimic  action.  The  second 
syllable  (converted  into  adore)  was  a  love  scene,  in  which 
Louis  did  a  deal  of  inflated  bombast  in  the  ancient  French 
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style  of  love-making  to  the  rival  comtesse.  The  whole 
was  completed  by  the  wily  mistress  obtaining  by  stra¬ 
tagem  a  lettre  de  cachet  from  the  king,  and  consigning  the 
rival  to  the  Bastille,  while  the  triumph  of  Pompadour 
was  complete.  This  was  all  acted  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment,  without  any  costume  but  such  drapery  and 
finery  as  could  be  obtained  readily  and  twisted  into  use. 
Mr.  Dickens  was  very  grandiose,  although  he  figured  in 
a  lady’s  broad-brimmed  hat,  pinned  up  on  one  side,  and 
a  rather  draggled  feather  stuck  nearly  on  end,  which 
would  keep  turning  round  the  wrong  way. 

We  rarely  heard  Dickens  attempt  punning,  for  which 
he  professed  profound  contempt,  but  on  one  occasion  he 
was  accused  of  irreverence  in  making  one.  A  game  of 
whist  was  going  on,  and  one  of  the  ladies  who  was  not 
playing  (I  think  it  was  his  mother,  but  am  not  positive) 
tell  into  a  slight  nap  in  the  background.  At  the  last 
trick  of  the  game,  one  of  the  party  banged  down  the 
King  of  Trumps  in  such  loud  glee  as  to  awaken  this 
lady,  who  started  up  with  a  scared  look  of  bewilder¬ 
ment.  Dickens  turned  round  laughingly,  and  said, 
“  Don’t  be  alarmed,  but  you  look  awfully  like  one  of  the 
defunct  on  the  day  of  judgment !”  “  Why  ?”  “  Because 
you  were  awakened  by  the  sound  of  the  last  trumpy 

One  night  a  gentleman  visitor  insisted  on  singing 
“  By  the  sad  sea  waves,”  which  he  did  vilely,  and  he 
wound  up  his  performance  by  a  most  unexpected  and 
misplaced  embellishment,  called  in  music  “a  turn.” 
Dickens  was  perfectly  excruciated  during  this  trying 
ordeal,  but  managed  to  preserve  a  decorous  attention 
and  solemnity  of  visage  till  this  sound  met  his  ears, 
when  he  turned  upon  me  a  look  of  utter  astonishment. 
“  Whatever  did  he  mean  by  that  extraneous  effort  of 
melody  ?”  I  whispered.  “  O,  that’s  quite  in  rule” — ac¬ 
cording  to  the  proverb — “  ‘  When  things  are  at  their 
•worst  they  always  take  a  turn,'  ”  answered  he  with  im¬ 
perturbable  gravity.  I  unfortunately  exploded  into  a 
giggle,  and  greatly  offended  the  singer. 

About  this  time  there  was  a  rumour  flying  about  that 
Dickens  had  gone  insane,  at  which  he  was  much 
annoyed.  We  were  all  walking  on  the  beach  one  day 

accompanied  by  a  gentleman,  a  Mr.  F - ,  a  sculptor, 

who  had  only  come  down  on  a  visit  to  Mr.  Dickens  the 
day  before.  This  gentleman  was,  to  use  the  mildest 
term,  very  eccentric,  and  did  the  most  unaccountable 
things  in  moments  of  impulse.  He  was  several  yards 
in  front  of  us,  and  was  behaving  in  a  very  flighty 
manner.  Some  strangers  passed  him,  and  as  they  neared 
us  stood  to  look  after  him.  “  Ah,”  said  one,  with  a 
lugubrious  look  and  a  Lord-Burleigh  shake  of  the  head, 
“  you  see  it’s  quite  true  !  Poor  Boz  !  What  a  pity  to 
see  such  a  wreck  !”  Dickens  scowled  at  them,  and  then 

called  out,  “  Hollo,  F - ,  I  wish  you’d  moderate 

your  insane  gamboHings  1  There  are  fools  among  the 
British  public  who  might  mistake  you  for  me.” 

These  representatives  of  the  British  public  slunk 
away,  followed  by  the  glowing  anger  of  Dickens’s  eyes, 
which  seemed  to  shrivel  them  into  nothingness.  Dickens 
w.ilked  on  with  inflated  nostrils  and  compressed  lips  for 
a  t(  w  moments,  and  then  burst  out  laughing.  “  I  am 
afrai  1 1  was  rather  down  on  those  poor  beggars,”  said  he, 
“  but  I  don’t  like  that  ambling  ass  to  be  taken  for  me.” 


Next  day  he  was  sitting  with  us,  when  Mr.  M - 

ran  in  with  consternation  in  every  feature,  calling  out, 
“  Charley !  for  God’s  sake  come  and  put  a  stop  to 
this  !  There’s  F - has  walked  out  of  the  sea,  with¬ 

out  a  rag  on  him,  right  among  the  people  on  the  beach. 
You  never  saw  such  a  scatter  in  your  life  !” 

Dickens  jammed  his  hat  on  his  head  with  a  muttered 

“  D - d  fool !”  and  tore  downstairs  with  M - ; 

he  came  back  in  about  half-an-hour,  and  Mr.  S - 

asked  him  jokingly  how  he  had  disposed  of  the  naked 
truth  ? 

“  I  never  dreamt  in  childhood’s  hour,”  said  Dickens, 
commencing  poetically  and  then  sinking  suddenly  into 
prose,  “  that  I  should  ever  turn  myself  into  a  perambu¬ 
lating  screen ;  but  the  magnanimous  way  in  which  I 
have  sacrificed  my  self-esteem  in  bobbing  and  sidling 
about  with  my  coat-tails  spread  out  to  shield  this  ram¬ 
pant  Achilles  from  the  chaste  eyes  of  the  fair  sect  and 
the  innocent  babbies,  deserves  the  thanks  of  the  nation  ! 

I  told  him  that  was  not  the  place  for  *  poses-plastiques ; 
but  he  was  so  enthusiastically  intent  on  doing  the  antique 
that  I  could  only  frantically,  and  I  may  say  heroically, 
interpose  my  devoted  body  between  him  and  the  spec¬ 
tators.”  This  was  all  nonsense,  as  he  told  us  after¬ 
wards  that  he  found  F -  had  returned  into  the 

water  as  fast  as  he  got  out,  and  he  had  no  occasion  to 
be  a  screen. 

Why  is  it  that  by  the  sea  one  loses  an  immense  deal 
of  decency  ?  Is  it  that  the  contemplation  of  the  “  vasty 
deep  ”  enlarges  and  expands  the  ideas  so  much  that  they 
roam  out  into  space,  and  become  lost  in  its  immensity  ? 
Nobody  seemed  profoundly  shocked  at  this  affair,  which 
was  treated  quite  jocularly. 

A  few  days  after  this  Milly  accompanied  me  to  bathe, 
though  she  did  not  enter  the  water  herself.  After  I 
had  got  out  and  was  dressing,  we  heard  a  splash  from 
the  next  machine,  succeeded  by  spluttering  and  panting, 

interspersed  with  expletives  and  one  or  two  “  D - ns  ” 

at  the  coldness  of  the  water.  We  emerged  from  our 
car,  and,  on  crossing  the  plank  which  united  a  long  row 
of  machines,  the  first  object  that  met  our  eyes  was 
Dickens  disporting  in  the  waves  within  six  yards  of  us, 
but  with  only  his  head  and  shoulders  visible. 

“  What !  my  charmers  ?”  he  called  out,  with  chatter¬ 
ing  teeth.  “  Behold  a  man  who  has  taken  a  fixtal  plunge 
in  the  briny,  and  wishes  himself  well  out  of  it.  A  crab 
is  attempting  to  seize  my  great  toe,  so  I’m  off.  Ta  ta 
till  we  meet  again  at  Philippi,”  and  off  he  went 
swimmingly. 

Like  all  poetical  natures  he  delighted  in  gazing  at  the 
sea.  He  would  remain  for  hours  as  if  entranced  ;  with 
a  rapt,  immovable,  sphinx-like  calm  on  his  face,  and 
that  far-off  look  in  his  magnificent  eyes,  totally  forgetful 
of  everything,  and  abstracted  from  us  all.  We  always 
respected  his  isolation,  and  carefully  kept  aloof. 

I  drew  a  sketch  of  him  during  one  of  these  medi¬ 
tative  moods,  and  showed  it  to  a  Miss  F -  who 

was  staying  with  them.  This  young  lady  had  testified  a 
good  deal  of  petty  jealousy  at  the  notice  which  Dickens 
took  of  me,  and  I  have  no  doubt  wished  to  make  a  little 
mischief  between  us,  as  she  told  him  privately  that 
evening  that  I  had  been  caricaturing  him.  I  was  sur- 
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prised  to  find  him  looking  stony  and  stand-ofF  when  I 
met  him  again,  and,  greatly  hurt,  I  went  to  Mrs.  Charles 
Dickens  (who  was  always  kind  and  good-natured),  and 
asked  her  what  I  had  done  to  offend  him. 

“  Well,”  she  answered  gently,  “  Charles  is  annoyed 
at  your  having  drawn  a  caricature  of  him.  Miss 

F - told  him  she  had  seen  a  horrid  caricature  you 

had  made  of  him.” 

I  hastily  took  the  sketch  from  between  the  leaves  of 
the  book  I  was  carrying,  and  handed  it  to  her  without 
a  word. 

“  Why,  this  is  very  like  him,”  she  cried  in  pleased 
surprise.  “  This  is  not  a  caricature,  but  a  very  nice 
sketch.  Will  you  give  it  to  me  ?  I  should  like  Charles 
to  see  it,  and  he  will  soon  be  convinced  that  Miss 

F -  was  mistaken.  Thank  you,  dear,”  and  she 

kissed  me  kindly.  “  Don’t  let  the  tears  come  into  your 
eyes  about  such  nonsense  ;  it  will  be  all  right,  I  promise 
you.” 

She  went  off  with  it ;  and  the  same  evening  I  saw 
him  again,  with  no  cloud  on  his  brow  and  as  pleasant 
as  ever. 

“  Mr.  Dickens,”  I  said,  with  tears  in  my  voice  (as 
the  French  say),  “  how  could  you  think  I  would  pre¬ 
sume  to  caricature  you  ?  That  odious  girl  put  that 
into  your  head  because  she  can’t  bear  you  to  be  amiable 
to  any  one  but  herself.  Horrid,  red-haired  thing  !  I 
can’t  think  why  you  like  her !” 

“  My  enslaver,”  he  replied,  with  the  odd  twinkle  of 
the  eye,  “  I  always  loved  gingerbread,  even  after  child¬ 
hood’s  hours  had  vanished  into  the  dim  past,  and  her 
tresses  awaken  fond  memories  of  my  lollipop  days  ;  but 
I  don’t  like  her  ginger  as  I  do  your  gold,”  and  he  pulled 
my  long  yellow  curls  playfully  as  he  passed  on. 

The  next  night  we  were  all  assembled  on  the  little  pier 
or  jetty  which  ran  out  into  the  sea,  with  an  upright  spar 
fixed  at  the  extreme  end.  At  the  beginning  was  a  railed- 
off  space  with  seats,  which  he  called  the  family  pew. 
Mr.  Dickens  was  in  high  spirits,  and  enjoyed  the  dark¬ 
ness  of  the  evening,  because  he  escaped  the  curious 
eyes  of  the  Broadstairs  population.  We  had  a  quadrille 
all  to  ourselves,  the  music  being  Frederick  Dickens’ 
whistling,  and  Mr.  Dickens’  accompaniment  on  his 
pocket-comb.  We  then  strolled  farther  down  to  watch 
by  the  fading  light  the  tide  come  rippling  in.  The 
night  grew  darker,  starless,  and  moonless ;  the  only 
light  being  a  lingering,  lurid  gleam,  which  touched  the 
crest  of  the  waves  with  a  phosphorescent  glimmer. 
Dickens  seemed  suddenly  to  be  possessed  with  the 
demon  of  mischief ;  he  threw  his  arm  around  me  and 
ran  me  down  the  inclined  plane  to  the  end  of  the  jetty 
till  we  reached  the  tall  post.  He  put  his  other  arm 
round  this,  and  exclaimed  in  theatrical  tones  that  he 
intended  to  hold  me  there  till  “  the  sad  sea  waves  ” 
should  submerge  us. 

“  Think  of  the  sensation  we  shall  create  !  Think  of 
the  road  to  celebrity  which  you  are  about  to  tread  ! 
•Ko,  not  exactly  to  tread,  but  to  flounder  into  !” 

Here  I  implored  him  to  let  me  go,  and  struggled  hard 
to  release  myself. 

“  Let  your  mind  dwell  on  the  column  in  the  Times 
wherein  will  be  vividly  described  the  pathetic  fate  of 


the  lovely  E.  P.,  drowned  by  Dickens  in  a  fit  of 
dementia !  Don’t  struggle,  poor  little  bird  ;  you  are 
powerless  in  the  claws  of  such  a  kite  as  this  child  !” 

By  this  time  the  gleam  of  light  had  faded  out,  and 
the  water  close  to  us  looked  uncomfortably  black.  The 
tide  was  coming  up  rapidly  and  surged  over  my  feet. 
I  gave  a  loud  shriek  and  tried  to  bring  him  back  to 
common  sense  by  reminding  him  that  “  My  dress,  my  best 
dress,  my  otily  silk  dress,  would  be  ruined.”  Even  this 
climax  did  not  soften  him  ;  he  still  went  on  with  his 
serio-comic  nonsense,  shaking  with  laughter  all  the 
time,  and  panting  with  his  struggles  to  hold  me. 

“  Mrs.  Dickens  !”  a  frantic  shriek  this  time,  for  now 
the  waves  rushed  up  to  my  knees  ;  “  help  me !  make 
Mr.  Dickens  let  me  go — the  waves  are  up  to  my 
knees  !” 

“  Charles  !”  cried  Mrs.  Dickens,  echoing  my  wild 
scream,  “  how  can  you  be  so  silly  ?  You  will  both  be 
carried  off  by  the  tide  ”  (tragically,  .but  immediately 
sinking  from  pathos  to  bathos),  “  and  you’ll  spoil  the 
poor  girl’s  silk  dress  !” 

“  Dress !”  cried  Dickens,  with  withering  scorn 
“  Talk  not  to  me  of  dress  !  When  the  pall  of  night  is 
enshrouding  us  in  Cimmerian  darkness,  when  we 
already  stand  on  the  brink  of  the  great  mystery,  shall 
our  thoughts  be  of  fleshly  vanities  ?  Am  I  not  immola¬ 
ting  a  brand-new  pair  of  patent  leathers  still  unpaid  for  ? 
Perish  such  low-born  thoughts  !  In  this  hour  of  aban¬ 
donment  to  the  voice  of  destiny  shall  we  be  held  back 
by  the  puerilities  of  silken  raiment  ?  Shall  leather  or 
prunella  (whatever  that  may  be)  stop  the  bolt  of  Fate  ?” 
with  a  sudden  parenthetical  sinking  from  bombast  to 
familiar  accents,  and  back  again. 

At  this  point  I  succeeded  in  wrestling  myself  free, 
and  scampered  to  my  friends,  almost  crying  with  vexa¬ 
tion,  my  ofdy  silk  dress  clinging  clammily  round  me, 
and  streaming  with  salt  water.  My  chaperone,  Mrs. 

S - ,  received  me  with  unjust  severity,  evidently 

thinking  I  could  have  got  away  if  I  had  chosen. 

“  Run  home  at  once,’’  she  said  majestically,  “  and 
take  off  your  wet  things.  I  am  surprised  at  you  !” 

During  this  wrestling  match  between  us,  I  cannot 
describe  the  ridiculous  eflect  produced  by  his  “mouthing’ 
in  the  Ercles  vein,  with  now  and  then  a  quick  descent 
into  comicality — the  contrast  between  the  stiltified  lan¬ 
guage,  and  the  gasping  struggles  caused  by  my  efforts 
to  get  free,  his  suppressed  chuckles  at  my  dismay,  my 
wild  appeals,  and  the  expostulations  of  his  wife  and  the 
rest,  who  stood  by,  like  the  chorus  in  a  Greek  play, 
powerless  to  help. 

I  went  off,  escorted  by  Frederick  Dickens,  after 
hearing  Mrs.  Charles  say — 

“  It  was  -too  bad  of  you,  Charles  ;  remember  poor 
E.  cannot  afford  to  have  her  dress  destroyed.  Of  course 
you’ll  give  her  another  ?” 

“  Never  !”  was  the  reply.  “  I  have  sacrificed  her 
finery  and  my  boots  to  the  infernal  gods.  Kismet !  It  is 
finished !  Eureka !  &c..  See.  ;  and  now  I  go  to  tug 
myself  black  in  the  face  getting  off  my  pedal  covers.” 

Dickens  was  rather  reckless  in  his  fun  sometimes, 
and  my  wardrobe  suffered  woefully  in  consequence. 
There  was  a  sort  of  oromontory  stretching  out  into  the 
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sea,  where,  In  rough  weather,  the  waves  used  to  rush 
up  several  feet,  and  come  splashing  down  like  a  shower- 
bath.  On  two  occasions,  when  I  had  thoughtlessly 
ventured  near  this  spot,  he  seized  me  and  ran  me,  miens 
volens,  right  under  the  cataract,  to  the  irretrievable  ruin 
of  two  bonnets  of  frail  fabric,  and  my  slender  purse 
was  taxed  to  the  utmost  to  replace  them. 

It  was  arranged  that  we  should  make  an  excursion 
to  Pegwell  Bay,  and  lunch  at  the  small  hotel  on  prawns 
and  bottled  porter  ;  and  on  a  lovely  morning  two  open 
carriages  stood  at  our  door  ready  to  receive  us.  Mrs. 
Dickens  and  two  of  her  lady  visitors  had  walked  to 
our  house,  and  we  were  only  waiting  for  Mr.  Dickens 
and  some  gentlemen  friends.  Presently  he  came  in  in 
high  glee,  flourishing  a  yard  of  ballads,  which  he  had 
just  bought  from  a  beggar  in  the  street. 

“  Look  here !  fair  dames  and  damosels,”  he  cried 
exultingly.  “  All  for  one  penny !  invested  by  yours 
truly  for  the  delectation  of  the  company.  One  song 
along  is  worth  a  Jew’s  eye — quite  new  and  original — 
the  subject  being  the  interesting  announcement  about 
our  Gracious  Queen.  It  is  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  but  you 
are  all  so  familiar  with  ‘  Nix  my  Dolly,’  and  other  songs 
of  that  kind,  that  I  daresay  you  will  not  be  shocked.” 

He  commenced  to  give  us  a  specimen,  but  after  hear¬ 
ing  one  verse  there  arose  a  cry  of  universal  execration. 
The  song  was  founded  on  the  official  notice  that  a 
prince  or  princess  might  shortly  be  expected,  and  was 
sung  to  the  tune  of  “  The  King  of  the  Cannibal  Islands.” 
He  pretended  to  be  vexed  at  us  “shutting  him  up,” 
said  there  “  was  nothing  wrong  in  it ;  he  had  written 
a  great  deal  worse  himself,’’  and  when  we  were  going 
to  enter  the  carriages  he  said — 

“  Now,  look  here,  I  give  due  notice  to  all  and  sundry, 
that  I  mean  to  sing  that  song  and  a  good  many  of  the 
others  during  the  ride,  so  those  ladies  who  think  them 
vulgar  can  go  in  the  other  carriage.  I  am  not  going  to 
invest  my  hard-earned  penny  for  nothing.” 

I  was  quite  certain  that  Charles  Dickens  was  the  last 
man  in  the  world  to  shock  the  modesty  of  any  female, 
and  too  much  of  a  gentleman  to  do  anything  that  was 
annoying  to  us,  but  I  thought  it  was  as  well  to  go  in 
the  other  carriage,  and  so  he  had  no  ladies  with  him 

but  his  wife  and  Mrs.  S - .  I  was  not  sorry  on  the 

whole  to  be  where  I  was,  as  I  heard  for  the  next  half- 
hour  small  portions  of  those  songs  wafted  on  the  breeze 
to  us  whenever  our  vehicle  approached  near  them,  and 
the  bursts  of  laughter  from  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and 
the  mischievous  twinkle  in  Dickens’s  eye,  proved  that  he 
was  in  such  a  madcap  mood  that  it  was  as  well  there 
were  none  but  married  people  with  him,  the  subject 
being  what  it  was,  of  a  “  Gampish  ”  nature. 

He  was  not  always  full  of  spirits  or  even-tempered  : 
indeed,  I  was  somewhat  puzzled  by  the  variability  of  his 
moods.  After  indulging  in  the  greatest  fun  and  fami¬ 
liarity  over-night,  we  would  sometimes  meet  him  walking 
alone,  when  he  would  look  at  us  with  lack-lustre  eye, 
and  pass  on  with  a  hurried  “  How  d’ye  do  ?” 

One  day  he  strolled  by  our  window  where  Milly  and 
I  were  standing  on  the  balcony.  He  turned  back,  “  struck” 
an  attitude  (in  actor’s  phrase) ;  with  one  hand  on  his 
heart,  and  the  other  upraised,  he  began  mouthing — 


“  ‘  ’Tis  my  lady,  ’tis  my  love.  O  would  I  were  a 
glove  upon  that  hand,  that  I  might  kiss  that  cheek.’  ” 

“  Which  of  us  do  you  intend  to  be  the  Juliet  to  your 
Romeo  ?”  asked  Milly. 

“  Whichever  you  choose,  my  little  dears,”  he  said 
nonchalantly,  and,  touching  his  hat,  sauntered  on. 

The  next  morning  he  came  by  again,  and  found  us 
as  before,  but  he  only  returned  a  sulky  “  How  do  ?” 
and  walked  by.  Of  course  we  knew  he  was  in  the 
midst  of  some  brain-spinning,  and  wanted  to  be  alone. 
I  got  to  understand  his  face  so  well  that  when  I  saw 
the  pre-occupied  look  I  used  to  pretend  not  to  see  him 
at  all,  so  as  to  spare  him  even  the  trouble  of  recognising 
me,  and  I  found  he  was  all  the  better  pleased. 

One  night  we  all  went  to  the  Tivoli  Gardens,  a  place 
in  the  style  of  Vauxhall  on  a  small  scale.  There  was 
a  covered  portion  set  apart  for  dancing,  and  we  saw 
some  very  respectable  people  footing  it  with  great  en¬ 
joyment.  We  had  a  consultation  whether  it  would  be 
very  infra  dig.  if  the  young  ones  of  our  party  had  a 
private  quadrille  among  themselves,  and,  as  no  one 
knew  us,  we  decided  to  enjoy  ourselves  too.  Mr. 
Dickens,  meanwhile,  walked  about,  not  venturing  into 
the  glare  of  the  lights,  as  his  face  was  too  well  known 
for  him  to  preserve  his  incognito.  There  was  a  girl 
dancing  near  us,  who  had  long  plaited  tails  of  hair  down 
her  back,  sandalled  shoes,  and  frilled  drawers,  to  whom, 
by  universal  acclamation,  we  affixed  the  name  of  Mor- 
leena  Kenwigs.  Dickens  was  amused  at  the  resem¬ 
blance,  and  was  making  a  laughing  remark  on  her, 
when  a  man  came  close  to  him  and  stared  knowingly 
and  rather  offensively  in  his  face.  Dickens  moved  away, 
but  this  bore  followed  him,  glowering  with  all  his  eyes, 
and  with  ears  on  full  cock  to  catch  every  stray  word.  At 
last  Dickens  lost  patience,  and  turning  suddenly,  con¬ 
fronted  him  with — 

“  Pray,  sir,  are  you  a  native  of  this  place  ?” 

“N — no,  sir,”  stammered  the  individual. 

“Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon  !”  returned  Dickens,  with 
elaborate  politeness.  “  I  fancied  I  could  detect  broad- 
stares  on  your  very  face.” 

I  need  not  say  that  the  unhappy  wight  vanished  into 
the  shades  of  evening. 

One  morning  at  his  own  house  Dickens  was  talking 
on  art  to  a  gentleman  present,  and  they  discussed  the 
statue  of  Venus,  which  Byron  raves  about  in  his  “  Pil¬ 
grimage.”  Dickens  objected  to  the  expressions  used  by 
Byron,  “  Dazzled  and  drunk  with  beauty,”  “  The  heart 
reels  with  its  fulness,”  &c.,  as  being  an  unpoetical  meta¬ 
phor,  and  said  it  must  have  been  written  tipsily,  under 
the  influence  of  that  beverage  (gin-and-water)  which 
sometimes  inspired  this  great  poet.  I  defended  the 
verse,  and  Dickens  rose  up,  pushed  his  hands  through 
his  flowing  locks  so  as  to  give  them  their  most  weird 
look,  turned  down  his  shirt-collar,  slapped  his  brow, 
and  exclaimed,  in  the  Bombastes  Furioso  style — 

“  Stand  back  !  I  am  suddenly  seized  with  the  divine 
afflatus.  Don’t  disturb  me  till  I  have  given  birth  to  my 
grand  conceptions.” 

He  took  out  his  pencil,  and  finding  there  was  no 
paper  in  the  room,  he  stalked  with  grotesquely  melo¬ 
dramatic  air  to  the  window,  and  wrote  on  the  white 
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shutter.  Frederick  Dickens  copied  the  writing  after¬ 
wards  for  me,  and  it  was  as  follows  : — 

LINES,  AFTER  BYRON,  TO  E.  P - 

“  O,  maiden,  of  the  amber-dropping  hair, 

Jlay  I,  Byronically,  thy  praises  uttor  ? 

Drunk  with  thy  beauty,  tell  me,  may  I  dare 
To  sing  thy  paeans  borne  upon  a  shutter  f*’ 

We  were  strolling  one  day  on  the  sands,  and  stood  to 
watch  the  gambols  of  his  children  at  play  with  the  little 
Macreadys.  They  had  built  a  mimic  fort,  and  young 
Macready  was  defending  it  against  a  storming  party 
headed  by  Charley  Dickens.  The  besieged  Castellan 
threw  himself  into  an  attitude  of  defiance,  with  head 
erect,  and  his  sand-spade  held  as  a  trenchant  blade. 
Mr.  Dickens  burst  into  one  of  his  hearty  laughs,  and 
pointing  to  the  boy,  exclaimed — “  ‘  Lay  on,  Macduff!  and 
dashed  be  he  who  first  cries.  Hold,  enough  1’  Did  you 
ever  see  such  a  miniature  of  his  pater  in  Macbeth  ? 

‘  It’s  a  wise  child  that  knows  his  own  father,’  but  there’s 
no  mistake  about  the  parentage  here.” 

“  I  suppose  he  naturally  imitates  his  father  after  seeing 
him  act.” 

“  No,  that  can’t  be,  because  Macready  carefully  pre¬ 
vents  his  children  knowing  that  he  is  an  actor.  1  don’t 
think  they  have  ever  entered  a  theatre.” 

“Is  he  ashamed  of  his  profession  ?” 

“  No.  But  he  wisely  thinks  that  they  may  misunder¬ 
stand  his  position.  It  is  because  he  takes  such  an  ele¬ 
vated  view  of  his  art  that  he  fears  it  being  misrepre¬ 
sented  to  them.  He  thinks,  and  rightly  too,  that  there 
is  no  small  merit  in  being  able  to  interpret  properly  the 
conceptions  of  a  great  mind  ;  and  he  who  gives  breath¬ 
ing  and  moving  life,  who  embodies  with  reality,  and 
stamps  with  individuality,  the  poet’s  aerial  creations,  must 
be  himself  endowed  with  some  of  this  majestic  light  by 
reflection.  He  fears  that  servants,  or  such-like,  may 
speak  of  acting  to  his  children  in  such  a  way  as  to  im¬ 
press  on  their  small  minds  a  low  idea  of  a  profession 
which  he  believes  to  be  so  full  of  dignity  and  moving 
power  when  nobly  ‘  acted  ’  up  to.  I  hope  the  time  is 
past  when  actors  were  ranked  as  vagabonds  and  authors 
as  Grub-street  hacks,  cringing  in  servile  submission  to 
truculent  publishers,  or  dangling  in  search  of  a  dinner 
in  the  ante-room  of  some  addle-headed  nobleman.  If 
books  enlighten  the  understanding,  so  likewise  the  stage 
has  its  purpose,  next  to  the  pulpit,  to  elevate  and  refine 
by  placing  more  palpably  and  forcibly  before  us  the 
grandeur  of  human  passions.” 

“  I  know  one  instance  among  many  in  which  the 
stage  produced  an  effect  which  no  homily  or  sermon 
ever  had  been  capable  of  doing  to  the  individual  I  speak 
of.  He  accompanied  me  to  see  Charles  Kean  in  the 
drama  of  Faust,  in  which  he  acted  Mephistopheles  so 
artistically.  There  was  one  scene  where  a  riotous  mob 
of  graceless  German  students  (under  the  influence  of 
lager-beer,  I  presume)  are  heard  in  the  distance  roaring 
their  songs  of  wassail.  Mephisto.  listened  with  a 
sardonic  grin  of  approval  on  his  demoniac  phiz,  and 
said  gloatingly  words  something  like  these :  ‘  Go  on, 
my  fine  fellows,  sing  and  shout,  and  drink,  in  your  de¬ 
lightful  exuberance  of  animal  spirits.  It  refreshes  me 
to  hear  you.  Go  on,  for  you  are  all  fast  coming  my  way  /’ 
My  friend,  who  was  a  young  ‘  sawbones,’  told  me  a 


thrill  of  horror  ran  through  him,  and  he  was  struck  by 
a  conviction  of  the  consequences  of  sinful  indulgence 
such  as  he  had  never  felt  before.  He  was  quite  sobered 
and  thoughtful  for  some  little  time  after.” 

Dickens  listened  with  his  usual  attention  and  searching 
fixity  of  eye,  and  then  said,  smilingly — 

“  I’m  afraid  that  youth  was  open  to  conviction  only 
through  his  skin.  Nothing  but  fire  and  brimstone 
(minus  the  treacle)  would  keep  him  in  order.  Where 
the  spiritual  nature  is  low  one  is  obliged  to  threaten  the 
rod-in-pickle.” 

My  father  was  a  Scottish  author  of  considerable  re¬ 
putation,  and  had  died  suddenly  at  the  age  of  forty-two 
of  apoplexy,  when  I  was  only  twelve  years  old.  I  lent 
Mrs.  Dickens  some  volumes  of  his  writings  about  this 
time,  and  she  expressed  to  me  how  delighted  she  was 
in  their  perusal.  In  my  presence  she  asked  Mr.  Dickens 
to  read  them.  He  looked  his  distaste  at  the  idea,  and  when 
she  pressed  him  “just  to  read  one  tale,  such  a  beautifully 
written  one,  and  very  short,”  he  turned  and  walked 
oflT  abruptly,  muttering — “  I  hate  Scotch  stories,  and 
everything  else  Scotch.”  I  thought  this  was  very  un¬ 
kind  to  his  wife  as  well  as  to  me,  as  she  was  Scotch  too. 
She  coloured  up,  but  laughed  it  off. 

There  were  times  when  we  gave  Mr.  Dickens  “  a 
wide  berth,”  and  Milly  and  I  have  often  run  round 
corners  to  get  out  of  his  way,  when  we  thought  he  was 
in  one  of  these  moods,  which  we  could  tell  by  one  glance 
at  his  face.  His  eyes  were  always  like  “danger-lamps,” 
and  warned  people  to  clear  the  line  for  fear  of  collision. 
We  felt  we  had  to  do  with  a  genius,  and  in  the  throes 
and  agonies  of  bringing  forth  his  conceptions,  we  did 
not  expect  him  to  submit  to  be  interrupted  by  triflers 
like  ourselves  :  at  these  times  I  confess  I  was  horribly 
afraid  of  him.  I  told  him  so,  to  his  great  amusement. 

“  Why,  there’s  nothing  formidable  about  me!" 

“  Isn’t  there  ?”  I  answered.  “  You  look  like  a  forest 
lion  with  a  shaggy  mane  at  these  seasons ;  and  I  always 
think  of  the  words — 

“  ‘  Ho  roared  so  loud,  and  looked  so  wondrous  grim. 

His  very  shadow  dared  not  follow  him.’  ” 

He  laughed  aloud,  and  said,  “  What  I  do  you  play 
shadow  to  my  lion  ?  Nay,  then,  as  Bottom  the  weaver 
says,  ‘  I  must  aggravate  my  voice,  I  will  roar  you  as 
gently  as  any  suckling  dove.’  ”  After  this  I  did  not  feel 
quite  so  frightened  of  him,  though  I  got  out  of  his  way 
all  the  same. 

On  another  day  Milly  and  I  were  on  the  shore  in 
time  to  see  him  clambering  down  some  rocks  with  his 
brother  Fred.  They  came  towards  us  laughing,  and 
Dickens,  pointing  to  the  knees  of  his  trousers,  said, 
“  Look  at  this  fresh  sacrifice  I  have  laid  on  your  altar  ! 
These  good  pants  nearly  destroyed  by  climbing  up  that 
precipitous  clifF  to  carve  your  name  in  gigantic  letters 
upon  a  spot  where  the  tide  never  reaches,  so  that  you 
may  go  down  to  posterity  with  your  name  built  upon  a 
rock  I” 

“Did  you  likewise  carve  ‘Charles  Dickens  fecitT” 
asked  1. 

“  No,  I  did  not.” 

“  Then  you  might  as  well  have  scratched  my  name 
on  the  shifting  sands,  for  all  the  fame  I  shall  ever  attain.” 
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They  both  walked  on  laughingly,  but  I  never  arrived 
at  the  truth  whether  it  was  Mr.  Dickens  or  his  brother 
Fred  who  did  the  carving.  Certainly,  there  was  my 
name  in  letters  a  foot  long  on  the  very  face  of  the  rock. 
Fred  and  I  went  to  look  at  it  a  year  afterwards,  and 
found  it  still  existing. 

At  last  came  the  sad  day  when  we  must  leave  them, 
to  return  to  our  “  local  habitations”  in  smoky  London, 
and  I  parted  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dickens  with  tears  of 
regret,  “  Never  mind,  dear,”  she  said,  in  her  sweet 
caressing  way,  “  we  shall  all  meet  again  in  London.” 

Alas  !  we  never  met  again  in  the  same  kindly  way. 
Everything  was  changed. 

When  the  Dickens’s  came  home  we  went  to  luncheon 
there,  and  I  remarked  how  pre-occupied  he  looked,  how 

changed  in  manner.  Mrs.  S - ,  who  knew  him  better 

than  I  did,  was  quite  prepared  to  find  him  dilFerent  in 
London  from  what  he  was  in  Broadstairs,  but  I  was 
very  disappointed.  I  seldom  saw  him  after  this,  as  he 
was  always  full  of  engagements,  but  hirs.  Dickens  I 
often  met  at  my  friend’s  house.  I  went  one  evening  in¬ 
tending  to  spend  it  with  them,  and  found  Mrs.  S - 

and  Milly  dressing  to  go  to  a  small  charade  party  at  the 
Dickens’s.  Milly  immediately  proposed  to  take  me  with 
them,  but  Mrs.  S - said,  looking  puzzled  and  uncer¬ 

tain,  that  she  feared  Mr,  Dickens  might  think  it  a 
liberty  !  “  If  it  was  anybody  else  but  Charles  Dickens 

I  should  not  hesitate  an  instant,  but  he  is  so  odd  !  One 
never  knows  how  he  might  take  such  a  thing.  Although 
I  am  his  daughter’s  godmother,  and  we  are  such  friends, 
I  cannot  do  it.” 

Mrs.  S - mentioned  to  Mrs.  Dickens  how  greatly 

it  would  be  to  my  advantage  (being  a  young  artist 
struggling  into  notice,  and  helping  to  support  my  mother 
and  sister)  if  Mr.  Dickens  would  sit  to  me  for  his 
likeness.  With  that  ready  good-heartedness  which  I 
always  found  in  her,  she  immediately  offered  to  sit  first 
herself  as  an  inducement  to  him,  which  she  kindly  did. 
She  wished  it  kept  secret  from  Mr.  Dickens,  as  she 
proposed  to  give  it  to  him  as  a  birthday  gift,  I  believe. 
The  portrait  was  nearly  completed,  and  all  who  saw  it 
thought  it  an  excellent  likeness ;  it  was  arranged  that  I 
should  bring  it  myself  in  case  he  might  suggest  any 
alteration.  Accordingly  I  went  to  Devonshire-terrace 
in  a  cab  with  my  picture,  but  found  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Dickens  were  out,  but  were  momentarily  expected.  I 
was  shown  into  the  dining-room,  and  requested  by  the 
domestic  to  wait,  as  Mrs.  Dickens  expected  me.  The 
cloth  was  laid,  either  for  dinner  or  luncheon.  I  waited 
for  an  hour,  and  at  last  I  heard  the  carriage  draw  up  to 
the  door.  Mrs.  Dickens  came  to  me  with  her  usual 
kiss,  and  “  so  sorry  for  keeping  you  waiting.”  It  was 
raining  fast,  and  her  thin  boots  were  wet  with  only 
walking  from  the  carriage,  so  she  took  them  off  there 
and  then,  and  fancying  I  was  in  a  state  of  suspense,  she 
would  not  wait  for  her  slippers,  but  went  straight  into 
the  library  to  Mr.  Dickens  with  the  portrait  in  her  hand. 
Notwithstanding  the  closed  door,  and  that  I  sat  far 
from  it  at  the  fire,  I  could  hear  the  tones  of  their  voices. 
Mrs.  Dickens’s  expostulatory,  Mr.  Dickens’s  imperatively ; 
at  last  she  returned,  looking  flurried,  but  trying  to  put 
the  best  face  on  the  matter.  She  made  apologies  for 


him,  “  That  he  was  not  very  well,  and  tired.  She 
hoped  I  would  excuse  him  not  being  able  to  see  me.” 

I  faltered  out,  “  Does  he  not  like  the  portrait  ?” 

“  He  has  not  had  time  to  look  at  it  properly.  Of 
course  he  will  think  it  like.  You  mustn’t  mind,  dear, 
but  to  tell  the  truth  he  is  a  little  grumpy  just  now,  but 
it  will  be  all  right  presently.  You  know  a  man  is 
always  cross  when  he  has  been  kept  without  his  dinner. 
Won’t  you  stay  ?”  she  added,  hesitatingly,  and  in  such 
a  tone  that  I  knew  she  was  afraid  I  might. 

I  don’t  know  what  I  answered.  I  was  thoroughly 
cut  up,  and  wanted  to  have  a  “  good  cry.”  I  broke 
from  her  even  while  she  was  kissing  me,  and  telling  me 
she  would  write  and  let  me  know  how  he  liked  it ;  she 
slid  into  my  hand  a  folded  piece  of  green  paper,  which 
I  knew  was  a  cheque,  and  which  I  purposely  dropped 
as  I  passed  into  the  hall.  She  came  after  me  looking 
very  vexed,  and  put  it  in  my  reticule,  saying,  “  For  my 
sake  !”  Glad  to  get  out  of  the  house  I  did  not  smy  to 
discuss  the  point,  but  almost  ran  into  the  rain.  Round 
the  corner  I  found  an  empty  cab,  and  in  it  I  cried  to 
my  heart’s  content  all  the  way  home.  I  never  crossed 
his  threshold  again. 

Whether  it  was  really  that  Mr.  Dickens  was  hungry 
and  cross,  or  whether  he  was  annoyed  with  Mrs. 
Dickens  for  having  her  portrait  done  without  his  know¬ 
ledge  ;  or  whether  it  was  because  he  did  not  like  the 
picture,  I  never  could  discover.  “  He  was  so  odd,” 
was  the  only  explanation  I  ever  received  from  the  several 
“  mutual  ”  friends  to  whom  I  mentioned  the  affair.  Old 
Mrs.  Dickens  liked  the  picture  so  much  that  she  begged 
to  have  it  (I  was  told),  and  so  it  ended.  It  was  some 
salve  to  my  amour  propre  that  I  had,  in  the  same  spring, 
a  portrait  of  the  Speaker  Shaw  Lefevre’s  daughter  in 
the  Academy,  hung  “  on  the  line,”  and  favourably 
noticed  by  several  of  the  papers  ;  and  that  it  was  con¬ 
sidered  a  “  speaking  ”  likeness. 

It  is  not  just  or  satisfactory  to  depict  only  one  side 
of  any  man’s  character,  and  Dickens  was  no  faultless 
monster.  A  portrait  is  incomplete  if  painted  (as  Queen 
Elizabeth,  of  glorious  and  despotic  memory,  insists  on 
being  done)  without  its  proper  proportion  of  shadows. 
To  describe  Dickens  as  always  amiable,  always  just, 
and  always  in  the  right,  would  be  simply  false  and  un¬ 
true  to  nature.  It  is  right  to  soften  as  much  as  possible 
all  the  hard  edges  (as  artists  do  their  work  with  a 
brush  called  a  “  sweetener’’),  and  to  throw  a  shade 
over  the  shortcomings  of  a  truly  great  man,  touching  his 
weaknesses  with  a  tender  and  delicate  hand,  but  speaking 
of  his  acts  as  impartially  as  possible ;  more  especially 
when  he  is  gone  from  us  into  that  unknown  region 
where  we  may  be  sure  all  is  truth  or  nothing.  After 
great  inward  discussion,  I  feel  that  I  ought  to  shake  off 
all  moral  cowardice,  and  speak  of  Mr.  Dickens  as  he  was 
to  me,  “  nothing  extenuate,  nor  aught  set  down  in 
malice it  is  only  justice  to  the  living  to  be  truthful 
to  the  dead.  I  must  entreat  my  readers  to  absolve  me 
of  any  wish  to  obtrude  my  small  identity  in  the  slightest 
degree.  It  is  no  egotism  which  makes  the  pronoun  “  I  ” 
so  often  repeated  in  these  pages,  but  the  impossibility  to 
detail  Dickens’s  words  or  acts  without  also  telling  what 
led  to  them. 
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The  next  occasion  on  which  I  met  Mr.  Dickens  was 
at  a  large  ball,  of  nearly  200  persons,  given  by  a  gentle¬ 
man  connected  with  me  by  marriage.  He  came  accom¬ 
panied  by  Mrs.  Dickens,  his  two  brothers,  Frederick  and 
Alfred,  and  Mr.  Maclise,  the  great  painter,  since  dead. 
Mr.  Dickens  looked  very  handsome,  and  seemed  to  enjoy 
himself  immensely  but  he  never  danced  once  with  me, 
and  was  only  coldly  polite,  which  did  not  increase  my 
enjoyment.  He  proposed  the  health  of  our  host  at 
supper,  in  a  short  speech,  but  with  such  rapid  utterance 
and  in  so  low  a  tone  that  I  scarcely  caught  the  whole 
sense  of  his  words. 

The  only  time  I  ever  felt  cross  with  Mrs.  Dickens 
was  on  this  evening.  I  was  engaged  to  dance  with 
Mr.  Maclise,  and  he  was  coming  forward  to  claim  me 
when  she  interposed  and  asked  him  to  dance  with  her. 
He  told  her  he  was  engaged  to  me,  but  she  would  take 
no  refusal,  and  they  whirled  off  together.  Frederick 
said,  “  What  a  shame !”  and  asked  me  to  try  and  put 
up  with  him  instead.  Both  he  and  his  brother  Alfred 
were  very  attentive  to  me,  and  I  danced  with  each  re¬ 
peatedly.  Fred  told  me  he  thought  Charles  was  acting 
“  very  capriciously,”  and  seemed  sorry  for  me,  as  I  took 
it  to  heart ;  but  he  was  “  odd  sometimes^'  The  evening 
concluded  with  “  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,”  danced  in 
two  long  double  rows.  It  was  a  sight  to  see  Maclise  at 
one  end  and  Dickens  at  the  other  rushing  forward 
alternately,  both  with  long  locks  flying  free.  At  one 
part  I  had  to  meet  and  perform  the  figure  with  Mr. 
Dickens,  and  he  unbent  a  little,  giving  me  something  of 
the  old  smile,  and  whirling  me  round  with  something 
of  the  old  familiar  style  ;  but,  alas  !  it  was  only  like  a 
ghost  of  the  happy  past,  and  I  could  have  burst  out 
crying.  I  had  been  so  proud  of  the  notice  of  so  great 
a  man,  I  had  so  sunned  myself  in  his  smiles,  that  it  was 
like  an  untimely  frost,  come  to  “  nip  my  buds  from 
blowing.” 

Next  year  I  was  married,  after  a  long  engagement, 
and  shortly  afterwards  went  to  Broadstairs  with  my 
husband.  I  had  not  expected  to  see  the  Dickens’s  there, 
as  it  was  late  in  the  season,  and  I  was  sure  they  would 
have  returned.  Fred,  who  was  a  great  friend  of  my 
husband,  soon  found  us  out,  and  we  were  constantly 
together  ;  but  I  kept  aloof  from  his  brother,  and  only 
spoke  to  him  on  one  occasion  during  our  stay,  which 
was  when  we  went,  accompanied  by  Fred,  to  the 
Tivoli  Gardens,  and  Mr.  Dickens  and  his  party  were 
there.  If  I  remember  rightly.  Miss  Hogarth  danced 
with  my  husband  and  I  with  Fred,  in  a  few  quadrilles 
made  up  with  their  set.  Mr.  Dickens  was  as  kind  as 
ever,  and  “  Boz  ”  danced  with  her  and  her  sister  alter¬ 
nately,  with  as  much  enjoyment  of  the  fun  as  any  of  us. 

After  this  I  never  saw  him  but  twice  again  ;  once  at 
a  concert  where  the  lady  who  afterwards  became  Fred’s 
wife  performed  on  the  piano.  He  was  with  his  wife 
and  Maclise,  and  favoured  me  with  his  usual  “  How 
d’ye  do  ?”  m  passant.  The  last  time  I  ever  saw  him  was 
a  few  years  ago,  when  he  gave  a  reading  of  the  Christ- 
mas  Carol,  and  he  was  indeed  marvellously  changed. 
Lined  in  face,  and  with  grizzled  beard,  but  with  even 
more  power  than  ever  in  expression,  the  nostril  still, 
like  that  of  the  war-horse,  dilated  and  sensitive.  I  was 


astonished  at  the  wonderful  difference  in  his  voice  and 
utterance,  which  was  now  sonorous  and  emphatic.  His 
long  career  of  reading  and  acting  had  completely  cured 
the  thickness  which  I  before  remarked,  and  his  decla¬ 
mation  was  no  longer  hurried. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  about  his  hearty  willing¬ 
ness  to  help  young  struggling  people,  and  his  kindly 
feeling  for  governesses.  All  I  can  say  is  he  never  helped 
me,  though  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  do  so  to  a  great 
extent.  There  was  an  excellent  lady,  a  friend  of  hirs. 
S - ,  whom  he  often  met  at  her  house,  who  sup¬ 

ported  her  stepmother  by  her  salary  as  a  governess, 
and  whom  he  knew  to  be  a  marvel  of  self-denial,  but 
he  never  took  any  notice  of  her  more  than  politeness 
required,  though  she  was  enthusiastically  enraptured 
with  him,  and  a  little  extra  kindness  would  have  been 
the  sweetest  drop  in  the  tasteless  cup  of  her  daily  avo¬ 
cations.  In  1846,  when  I  had  been  married  about  four 
years,  a  young  lady,  only  seventeen  'years  of  age,  of 
very  uncommon  ability  as  an  artist,  implored  me  to  get 
Mr.  Dickens  to  look  at  some  very  clever  outline  illus¬ 
trations  she  had  made  of  his  Chimes  and  the  Cricket  on 
the  Hearth,  hoping  to  excite  his  interest  in  her.  I 
yielded  to  her  solicitations,  but  knowing  how  “odd” 
Mr.  Dickens  was,  I  wrote  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Dickens  re¬ 
questing  her  to  use  her  influence  with  him,  and  I  gave 
such  an  account  of  this  young  lady’s  praiseworthy  en¬ 
deavours  to  earn  a  livelihood  as  would,  I  think,  have 
interested  most  people.  I  received  this  reply  from 
Mrs.  Dickens  : — 

“  My  dear  Mrs.  C., — Many  thanks  for  your  obliging 
note,  and  interesting  account  of  your  young  friend. 

“  Mr.  Dickens  is  so  very  much  occupied  just  now  that 
he  has  not  as  yet  been  able  to  look  over  the  drawings, 
but  I  have  no  doubt  he  will  do  so  very  shortly.  I  trust 
that  yourself  and  baby  are  quite  well,  and  that  you 
have  good  accounts  from  your  husband. 

“  I  saw  our  mutual  friends,  Mrs.  S  -  —  and  Miss 
J - ,  yesterday. 

“  Excuse  this  hasty  scrawl,  and  believe  me, 

“  My  dear  Mrs.  C - , 

“  Very  sincerely  yours, 

“  Catherine  Dickens. 

“  I,  Devonshire-terrace, 

“30th  April,  1846.” 

My  poor  little  artist  was  dreadfully  disappointed  by 
merely  receiving  a  polite  note,  thanking  her  for  the  sight 
of  her  very  talented  outlines,  and  that  was  all.  I  intro¬ 
duced  her  shortly  after  this  to  my  good  friend  J.  Sidney 
Cooper,  R.A.,  the  eminent  cattle-painter,  and  he  invited 
her  to  his  house  to  meet  people  of  note  and  influence, 
and  treated  her  with  such  true  kindness  that  she  never 
ceased  to  thank  me.  To  prove  that  he  must  have  in¬ 
finitely  benefited  her,  I  have  a  letter  from  her  sister, 
written  long  after,  in  which  she  says  they  had  had  no 
chance  of  getting  on  till  I  “  used  my  fairy  wand,  and 
conjured  up  that  bright  circle  at  Mr.  Cooper’s  for  her  ; 
so  that,  you  see,  treat  the  matter  as  you  will,  it  comes 
back  to  you  at  last ;  Minnie  owes  her  highest  encourage¬ 
ment,  and  both  of  us  some  of  our  best  friends,  to  your 
active  kindness.” 
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The  other  members  of  Mr.  Dickens’s  family  whom  I 
knew  continued  always  on  the  same  terms,  and  a  few 
years  ago  Fred  came,  accompanied  by  his  father-in-law, 
and  stayed  some  days  with  us.  After  that  he  came  with 

Mrs.  S - ,  and  remained  with  us  a  week,  and  he 

would  never  admit  that  his  brother  felt  unkindly  to¬ 
wards  me,  though  he  could  not  explain  his  strange 
conduct. 


The  last  I  ever  had  to  do  with  Mr.  Dickens  was 
when  I  wrote  to  ask  the  favour  of  a  few  lines  from 
him  in  support  of  an  appeal  I  was  about  to  make  to  a 
statesman  high  in  office  on  behalf  of  the  aged  and 
necessitous  widow  of  an  author  of  repute  formerly ; 
but  he  declined  in  a  few  curt  sentences,  on  the  grounds 
that  I  had  been  “  absurdly  misinformed  ”  as  to  his  having 
any  influence  in  such  quarter. 

E.  E.  C. 


ON  THE  HILL  TOP. 

On  a  Good  Man  Gone. — John  Tillotson,  Died  at  Greenhithe,  Saturday,  May  IJth,  Aged  40. 

From  “  The  Toung  EngUthwoman" 


Alas  I  This  essay  was  to  have  been  written  by  a 
better  man  than  I ;  and  its  theme  was  to  have 
been  Gjurage.  It  was  to  have  been  written  with  the 
avowed  purpose — avowed  to  the  wife  of  the  brave,  good 
penman — of  strengthening  and  bracing  his  nerves  to 
meet  a  great  trial  which  he  believed  was  ere  long  to 
have  been  borne  by  him.  The  partner  of  his  joys  and 
woes  had  long  been  suffering  from  dangerous  illness, 
and  he  wanted  to  prepare  himself  for  the  blow  which 
he  believed  was  imminent.  Poor  fellow !  he  who 
thought  he  was  to  smooth  the  pillow  and  comfort  the 
last  hours  of  his  wife’s  life,  now  lies,  himself,  cold  in 
his  cottage  on  the  Hill-top.  The  lilac  and  laburnum 
trees  which  he  so  loved  now  droop  their  pendant 
branches  unseen  by  him,  in  the  sweet  Spring  air  and 
the  twittering  birds  are  unable  now  to  call  him  forth 
who  was  always  joyous  to  hear  their  songs  as  they  sang 
their  solos  in  the  nighttime,  and  their  chorus  at  sunrise 
and  at  eventide. 

If  a  man  can  readily  discourse  on  that  he  possesses 
and  has  proved  in  his  own  nature,  then  would  the  essay 
of  my  dear  friend  on  Gjurage  have  been  the  most  easily- 
written  pages  amongst  all  that  he  has  produced.  His 
whole  life  has  been  one  great  manful  fight,  amid  a 
sea  of  troubles,  himself  weighted  with  a  load  of  physical 
pains  and  penalties  which  would  have  sunk  the  argosy 
of  another  Captain,  less  in  moral  stature  than  himself. 

A  mere  boy,  he  began,  twenty  years  ago,  to  consider 
how  he  should  perform  a  needful  task — requite  the  cares 
of  an  elder  sister  who  had  been  as  a  mother  to  him,  but 
who  had  had  the  grief  of  seeing  the  once  fine  frame  of 
her  darling  brother  robbed  of  its  shapely  form  through 
some  neglectful  fault  of  those  who  were  in  charge  of 
him.  But  Heaven,  in  its  justice,  gave  to  a  body  en¬ 
feebled  and  wanting  in  the  fair  and  full  proportion  of 
manhood’s  beauty,  the  courage  of  a  lion,  the  patience  of 
a  martyr.  Sometimes,  but  very  seldom,  sensitive  when 
with  strangers  as  to  his  deficiencies,  his  friends  perceived 
it  not,  so  completely  was  the  Man  seen  in  him — so  ever¬ 
present  to  their  perception  were  his  great  and  noble 
qualities.  For  many  moons  he  laboured,  harder  and 
harder,  as  he  saw  his  sister-mother  fade  and  droop 
away,  to  gain  for  her  all  the  necessities,  all  the  luxuries. 


that  honest,  intelligent  work  could  bring.  He  cherished 
her,  supported  her,  saw  her  die ;  and  went  on  with  his 
daily  labours  so  that  no  man  should  call  him  his  debtor. 

To  think  that  trouble  was  upon  him  could  occur  to 
nobody  who  felt  his  cheery  presence,  and  heard  his 
plentiful  and  genial  wit.  His  Cross  was  garlanded  with 
flowers,  his  Mountain  of  Difficulties  clothed  ever  by 
holy  glow  of  glorious  Rainbow  tints,  for  his  life  was  a 
true  and  beautiful  poem.  He  found,  too,  in  the  devoted 
companionship  and  adoring  love  of  the  wife  whom  he 
married  after  his  sister’s  death,  the  healing  comfort  that 
a  good  man  gains  from  the  greatest  of  all  earthly  bless¬ 
ings,  feminine  affection.  With  this,  and  in  the  know¬ 
ledge  that  his  intimate  associates  held  him  in  the  highest 
esteem,  he  never  for  one  moment  faltered  in  his  career, 
but  learned  and  taught,  and  studied  and  thought,  and 
read  and  wrote,  and  performed  all  the  harsh  tasks  de¬ 
manded  of  modern  men  of  letters,  all  the  days  of  his  life. 

The  close  friendship  which  has  subsisted  for  the  past  ten 
years  between  himself  and  the  sorrowful  writer  of  these 
lines  has  never  been  interrupted — how  gladly  I  say  it ! — 
by  a  single  rough,  hard  word.  Our  cottages  were  only 
separated  by  a  chalk-pit  and  a  field,  and  one  never  saw 
him  but  to  gladden  under  the  bright  influence  of  his 
beautiful  mind ;  one  never  parted  from  him  without 
feeling  that  it  was  a  privilege  to  have  listened  to  the  good 
thoughts  that  had  been  spoken  by  the  pleasant  voice. 
Whether  in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  the  business  of  lite¬ 
rature,  or  in  the  privacy  of  home  life,  all  who  knew  him 
owned  his  accomplishments  and  were  brought  within 
the  power  of  his  sympathetic  heart. 

Scarcely  any  of  the  enterprises  which  have  been 
attempted  by  me  in  paper  and  print  since  I  first  knew 
him  have  been  begun  or  continued  without  my  having 
received  from  him  advice,  encouragement,  and  assistance. 
His  pen  has  been  constantly  at  work  for  the  readers  of 
this  Magazine,  and  its  more  mature  contemporary,  the 
Englishnuoman  8  Domestic  Magazine,  and  some  of  his 
best  writing  has  been  lately  printed  under  the  present 
heading  in  the  former  periodical.  He  was  “  The  Odd 
Boy”  of  the  Boys  Own  Magazine;  he  has  written  many 
sketches,  and  essays,  and  biographical  memoirs,  a  great 
many  tales,  and  has  aided  in  a  variety  of  compilations. 
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He  wrote  an  admirable  historical  romance,  of  the  age 
of  William  the  Silent,  called  “  One  of  the  Beggars  ” 
and  in  his  capital  “  letters  from  dear  old  Granny,” 
printed  in  the  Young  Englishwoman,  he  conveyed  a  fund 
of  valuable  suggestion  and  advice  in  a  charming  style 
and  with  faultless  manner.  As  a  tour  de  force  his 
“Kleptomania”  contributions  to  my  Christmas  Annual 
for  the  last  two  seasons  were  astonishing. 

Considerable,  however,  as  was  his  acquaintance  with 
our  modern  literature,  evinced  in  every  page  he  wrote, 
his  scholarly  acquirements  in  classic  history  and  fable 
were  by  no  means  contemptible.  He  had  a  fine  memory 
for  v/hat  he  had  read,  and  was  never  at  a  loss  for  an 
illustration,  parallel,  or  quotation.  His  letters  were 
modtds  of  correspondence  in  every  way  ;  they  said  ex¬ 
actly  what  was  wanted,  they  were  fnll  of  humour  and 
good  temper,  and  were  beautiful  specimens  of  hand¬ 
writing.  The  sight  of  an  envelope  addressed  by  his 
hand,  familiar  as  it  was,  always  rejoiced  me. 

But  far  above  all  his  other  varied  knowledge  was  his 
knowledge  of  the  Book  of  Books.  The  Bible  was  for 
him  a  storehouse  of  beauty  and  force,  of  counsels  and 
consolations  ;  it  was  known  to  him,  narrative  by  narra¬ 
tive,  prophecy  by  prophecy,  chapter  by  chapter,  verse  by 
verse,  line  by  line.  I  have  known  him  point  out  error  after 


error  in  references  to  the  Scriptures  in  writings  old  and 
modern,  and  in  discourses  both  printed  and  delivered. 
In  that  deservedly  favourite  little  story  of  Gates  Ajar, 
only  a  few  months  ago,  he  corrected  an  error  of  the 
author  regarding  the  manner  in  which  “The  Great  White 
Throne”  was  spoken  of,  and  which  had  escaped  the 
notice  of  the  author  of  the  book,  although  she  has  evi¬ 
dently  studied  the  Scriptures  closely,  and  had  passed 
the  “  readers  ”  here  and  in  America.  He  was  the  prin¬ 
cipal  compiler  of  Beetons  Bible  Dictionary,  and  he  was 
delighted  to  know  the  great  favour  which  it  has 
met.  His  last  completed  work  was  a  large  volume 
of  some  600  or  700  pages,  very  copiously  illustrated, 
entitled  Palestine,  its  Holy  Sites  and  Sacred  Story. 
He  read  the  last  proofs  of  this  book  a  week  or  so 
before  his  death,  and  the  volume,  bound,  reached 
his  house  the  day  after  he  had  finished  with  all  work 
here. 

Whatever  joys  it  is  reserved  for  good  men  to  possess 
in  the  hereafter,  and  whatever  higher  labours  they  shall 
be  called  on  to  perform,  certain  it  is  that  John  Tillotson 
will  receive  his  happiness  with  humility,  and  do,  loyally 
and  lovingly,  all  things  which  may  be  by  the  Great 
Disposer  committed  to  his  care. 

S.  O.  Beeton. 


NEW  BOOKS. 


Bell's  English  Poets.  Chaucer.  (Charles  Griffin  and 
Co.,  Stationer’s  Hall-court.)  Five  volumes  of  the 
favourite  old  English  poet  are  added  to  the  list  of  this 
useful  series.  It  is  no  small  matter  to  be  able  to  obtain 
so  excellent  an  edition  of  our  English  poets  at  the  low 
prices  charged  for  Bell s  English  Poets. 

Ancient  Classics  for  English  Readers  —  Xenophon. 
(William  Blackwood  and  Sons,  Edinburgh  and 
London.)  Xenophon,  by  Sir  Alexander  Grant,  is  the 
welcome  addition  to  this  valued  series,  now,  we  are  sorry 
to  remark,  published  quarterly  instead  of  monthly  as  first 
proposed.  This  volume  contains  notices  of  “  The  Life 
of  Xenophon  “  The  Expedition  of  Cyrus  “  The 
Retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks,  their  subsequent 
Fortunes ;”  “  Xenophon’s  Education  of  Cyrus “  Recol¬ 
lections  of  Socrates,”  and  minor  works. 

Beetons  Law  Books — Nos.  I  and  2.  (Ward,  Lock, 
and  Tyler,  Paternoster-row.)  No.  I,  “Handbook  of 
the  Law  relating  to  Property.”  No.  2,  “  Handbook  of 
the  Law  relating  to  Women  and  Children.”  These 
useful  books,  as  stated  in  the  very  clear  and  clever 
preface,  “  are  by  no  means  designed  to  supersede  such 
legal  advice  and  assistance  as  every  wise  man  would 
seek  for  in  cases  of  doubt  and  difficulty  j”  but  give 


clear  and  decided  information  on  very  many  points 
hitherto  unsettled  in  the  public  mind.  Upon  a  great 
number  of  legal  questions,  a  careful  reading  and  study 
of  the  index  will  yield  much  needed  information,  setting 
doubts  at  rest  and  preventing  much  future  trouble. 
These  works,  by  their  general  arrangement,  clearness, 
and  mass  of  useful  information,  are  no  unworthy 
claimants  to  a  place  beside  the  numerous  useful  works 
with  which  Mr.  S.  O.  Beeton  has  enriched  our 
libraries. 

Mammas  Echoes  for  her  Little  Ones ;  or.  Readings  by 
Sound.  By  E.  Smith.  (London  :  Houlston  and  Sons, 
Paternoster-row.)  A  useful  book  for  mothers  and 
governesses,  with  numerous  illustrations. 

Third  Series  of  Parisian  Antimacassars  and  the  Comet 
Needlework  Book.  By  Mesdames  Le  Boutillier.  (Simpkin, 
Marshall,  &  Co.,  London.)  Both  these  useful  books 
are  replete  with  handsome  and  easily-worked  designs. 
The  instructions  in  the  “  Comet”  Book  are  particularly 
clear  and  well  expressed. 

Received — The  Food  Journal — a  most  interesting 
monthly  report  upon  food  of  every  kind  ;  Lecture  on 
Vegetarianism,  by  Professor  F.  W.  Newman  ■,  and  a 
pamphlet  on  Womans  Place. 
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LADIES’  PICTURES  AT  THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY. 


IF  there  is  one  distinguishing  character  amongst 
English  painters  more  marked  than  another  it  is 
their  tendency  towards  the  domestic  and  homely  in  the 
subjects  chosen  by  them  for  illustration.  This  year’s 
Academy  is  no  exception  to  the  rule,  and  we  purpose  in 
this  place  to  take  some  notice  of  the  more  prominent  of 
these  pictures. 

“  Trying  the  Ice”  (12)  is  one  of  the  most  charming 
portrait  pieces  we  have  ever  seen.  Two  girls,  sisters, 
are  debating  as  to  the  soundness  of  the  ice  in  question. 
One  is  upon  the  edge  of  the  frozen  pool,  the  other  still 
hesitates.  The  whole  work  is  very  nice,  and,  apart  from 
its  portraiture,  forms  a  picture  in  itself. 

In  Mr.  Johnston’s  “Isaac  Watts  and  his  Mother”  (1 3) 
we  have  the  poor  woman  and  the  little  chubby,  inno¬ 
cent  child.  On  sunny  days  his  mother  used  to  sit  on  a 
stone  near  the  window  of  the  prison  where  her  husband 
lay  to  expiate  his  “  crimes  ”  as  a  frequenter  of  con¬ 
venticles.  The  mother’s  face  is  exceedingly  touching 
and  in  good  taste. 

Mr.  E.  Nicol,  the  Associate,  of  whom  nobody  had 
heard  six  or  seven  years  since,  and  of  whom  everybody 
now  talks,  is  the  one  painter  of  genius  who  produces 
scenes  of  perfect  Irish  humour.  There  is  truth  in  every 
patch  in  the  clothing  of  every  Irish  figure  he  paints. 
His  women  are  especially  delightful.  In  “  How  it  was 
she  was  Delayed  ”  (18)  we  find  a  brilliant  Irish  colleen, 
who,  having  been  sent  to  the  village  for  groceries,  stops 
on  the  road  back  to  court,  after  the  manner  of  Hiber¬ 
nian  swains  and  lasses,  very  shyly,  very  humorously, 
and  very  honestly.  There  they  are,  elbow  to  elbow, 
and  twisting  round  their  handsome  faces  to  each  other 
in  the  most  natural  way  possible.  One  feels  that  the 
match  will  come  off,  and  that  Bridget  will  throw  up  her 
place  at  the  farm  with  many  airs  and  graces. 

“  A  Hitch  in  the  Reckoning”  (23)  is  a  capital  little 
picture.  Here  we  have  one  of  those  precocious  little  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  poor  who  go  straight  to  market  before  they 
can  walk  straight.  This  particular  specimen  has  come 
to  a  difficulty  over  the  outlay  of  sixpence.  The  change 
won’t  come  right,  and  with  her  under-lip  pushed  out, 
and  abstraction  in  her  eyes,  the  little  housewife  is  trying 
to  make  it  out  clearly. 

Mrs.  H.  Ward,  the  leading  historical  lady  painter  of 
the  English  school,  has  a  very  clever  picture  which  is 
especially  interesting  at  the  present  time,  when  the  Ho- 
henzoUerns  have  taken  up  such  a  remarkable  position  in 
Europe.  The  picture  is  entitled  “  The  Fortunes  of 
Little  Fritz  ”  (27),  and  it  relates  to  that  distinguished 
Frederick  the  Great  from  whom  descends  in  a  direct 
line  the  present  first  Emperor  of  the  later  German 
empire.  When  this  Frederick  was  four  years  old  a 
remarkable  prophecy  was  made  concerning  him.  At 
that  time  many  Swedish  officers  were  in  Berlin  who  had 
been  made  prisoners  at  the  taking  of  Stralsond  on  Christ¬ 
mas  Day,  17 15*  One  of  the  officers,  named  Croom, 
had  the  reputation  of  being  able  to  read  the  stars,  and 


to  read  the  future  in  the  lines  of  the  hand.  The  whole 
city  was  full  of  his  prophecies.  When  the  Crown 
Prince  was  brought  to  him,  Croom  foretold  various 
unpleasant  circumstances  that  would  befall  him  in  his 
youth,  but  that  in  riper  years  he  would  become  Emperor, 
and  be  one  of  the  first  of  the  princes  of  Europe.  With 
the  exception  of  the  empire,  all  the  rest  of  the  prophecy 
was  fulfilled. 

hlr.  Burgess’s  “  Visit  to  the  Nursery  ”  (34)  is  a 
charming  picture.  Here  we  have  an  iron-grey-haired 
old  squire,  who,  making  a  morning  call  when  the  nur¬ 
sery  early  tea  is  being  poured  out,  the  lady  of  the  house 
takes  him  up  to  see  her  flock.  One  daring  child  offers 
the  visitor  some  tea  in  a  cup  and  saucer  of  the  toy 
crockery  service.  Nothing  could  be  nicer  than  the 
exertion  of  the  child  to  raise  the  waiter  upon  which  the 
presentation  is  being  made  to  save  the  visitor  stooping, 
while  the  visitor’s  homely  grace  as  he  stoops  to  possess 
himself  of  the  friendly  cup  is  very  pleasant.  Mean¬ 
while  the  mamma  looks  on  completely  and  serenely 
complaisant. 

“  Autumn  Gold  ”  (52)  is  by  the  now  celebrated 
p.ainter,  Mr.  Vicat  Cole.  This  artist  has  bearded  Mr. 
Linnell  on  his  own  ground,  and  produces  here  a  corn 
crop  positively  glowing  with  sunlight.  Ladies  at  once 
fitll  in  love  with  this  picture — become  perfectly  ena¬ 
moured  with  its  loveliness.  The  composition  of  the 
whole  work  is  quite  beyond  all  praise. 

“Daybreak”  (53)  is  represented  by  one  of  those 
lively  children  who  wake  up  with  the  first  bird  and  give 
the  house  no  more  peace.  Here  he  is  with  his  eyes  wide 
open,  his  brain  vigorously  alive,  and  ready  for  any  child’s 
romp  that  can  be  proposed  to  him. 

Mr.  Pott,  who  once  distinguished  himself  by  painting 
the  sweetest  “  Puss-in-Boots  ”  ever  seen — a  little  child, 
who  has  been  playing  the  part,  and  who,  having  come 
off  the  stage,  has  been  picked  up  by  the  mother,  and  is 
being  kissed  by  the  father,  also  the  property-man,  who 
is  passing — this  gentleman  has  recently  taken  to  higher 
subjects.  This  year  he  gives  us  “  Mary  Queen  of  Scots 
being  Led  to  Execution  ”  (58).  The  painter  has  taken 
his  subject  at  this  point  in  Mr.  Froude’s  history;  “  ‘  Allons 
done,’  she  then  said  -,  ‘  let  us  go,’  and  passing  out,  attended 
by  the  earls,  and  leaning  on  the  arm  of  an  officer  of  the 
guard,  she  descended  the  great  staircase  of  the  hall.”  The 
artist  has  not  erred  on  the  score  of  making  Mary  Stuart 
too  pretty.  On  the  contrary,  if  anything,  her  physical 
suffering,  as  shown  in  her  face,  is  in  excess.  The 
probability  is  that,  once  death  inevitably  near,  the  face 
assumes  a  sombre  rather  than  a  convulsive  appearance. 
Nor  has  Mr.  Pott  fallen  into  the  absurd  error  of  making 
Mary  Stuart  a  young  woman  at  the  time  of  her  death, 
which  took  place  when  she  was  not  less  than  forty-five. 

A  very  pleasant  picture  is  that  by  Mr.  H.  Hardy, 
“  Barnaby  Rudge  ”  (62).  The  passage  illustrated  is  that 
running,  “There  were  a  score  of  vagabond  dogs  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  neighbours.  With  two  or  three  of  these,  or 
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sometimes  with  a  full  half-dozen,  barking  at  his  heels, 
he  would  sally  forth  on  some  long  expedition  that  con¬ 
sumed  the  day.”  Poor  Barnaby  himself  is  capitally 
painted,  but  his  canine  companions  bear  away  the  palm, 
for  there  are  no  better  painted  dogs  in  the  Academy 
this  year  than  these. 

“  Spoils  from  the  Orchard  ”  (74)  should  not  be 
missed.  Here  we  have  a  sweeping  branch  of  apple- 
blossom,  and  a  nest  of  blue  eggs,  the  whole  forming  a 
delightful  picture. 

Mr.  A.  Rankley  is  the  painter  who  always  chooses 
the  most  deeply-touching  domestic  sorrows — widows 
and  orphans,  returning  prodigals,  or  forsaken  girls  creep¬ 
ing  home — these  are  the  subjects  this  painter  dearly 
affects.  This  year  we  have  the  “  Benediction  ”  (89) — 
a  poor  young  widow  in  a  country  church  embracing 
her  young  child  as  the  minister  is  blessing  the  Sunday 
congregation.  Mr.  Rankley  knows  perhaps  more  of 
the  treatment  of  black  drapery  than  any  other  artist, 
and  indeed,  after  his  great  experience  in  the  use  of  this 
grave  tone,  it  should  be  so. 

One  of  Mr.  Calderon’s  principal  works  is  “  The 
New  Picture,”  a  very  capital  and  effective  way  of  taking 
a  pair  of  portraits.  Here  the  sitters,  husband  and  wife, 
well-known  collectors,  are  seated  before  the  new  picture, 
the  back  of  which  is  to  the  public,  so  that  the  fixed 
expression  of  face,  always  so  objectionable  in  a  portrait, 
is  justified  by  the  presence  of  the  canvas  upon  which 
the  eyes  are  fixed. 

Mr.  Marcus  Stone,  once  the  great  favourite  of  Mr. 
Charles  Dickens,  and  who  indeed  illustrated  that  author’s 
Our  Alutual  Friend,  has  this  year  redeemed  himself  by 
an  historical  work  quite  equal  to  his  early  picture 
based  upon  the  escape  of  Napoleon  from  Waterloo. 
It  is  called  “  The  Royal  Nursery,  1538”  (104).  The 
picture  has  been  suggested  by  Miss  Agnes  Strickland’s 
lines,  “  The  king’s  grace  was  well  pleased  to  see  his 
heir  so  goodly  a  child  of  his  age  (son  of  Jane  Sey¬ 
mour,  and  afterwards  Edward  VI.)  Although  the 
little  lady  Elizabeth  (daughter  of  beheaded  Anne  Boleyn, 
and  afterwards  Queen  of  England)  was  considered 
worthy  of  the  honour  of  being  admitted  to  keep  com¬ 
pany  with  the  young  Prince  Edward  her  brother,  her 
father  took  but  little  note  of  her.”  This  picture  is 
capital.  Every  detail  is  carefully  worked  out.  But  the 
great  point  of  the  work  is  its  dramatic  treatment.  The 
ruffian  king  stoops  to  his  baby  child,  who  is  in  a  go- 
chair,  and  who  is  too  young  to  be  afraid  of  him, 
while  Elizabeth,  with  her  four  years  upon  her  fair  little 
head,  turns  only  half  conscious  of  her  desertion  towards 
the  butcher-king,  while  Will  Somers,  the  jester,  looks 
gravely  in  at  the  door,  and  moralises  at  the  changes 
brought  about  in  a  few  years.  Mr.  Stone  has  evidently 
been  studying  the  Holbeins  at  Hampton  Court,  treasures 
of  the  value  of  which  few  persons  are  clever  judges. 

Mr.  Burr  has  chosen  a  scene  from  “  Dora”  (119), 
illustrating  Tennyson’s  lines — 

“  So  Mary  said,  and  Dora  liid  her  face 
By  Mary.  Then  was  silence  in  the  room.” 

It  is  a  capitally  imagined  and  painted  picture,  and  the 
posture  of  Mary,  who  desires  to  take  her  child  away, 
that  his  grandfather  may  not  teach  him  to  be  hard,  is 


very  admirable,  but  Mr.  Burr  has  fallen  into  the  old 
error  of  forgetting  that  Mary  is  the  widow  of  a  labourer. 
Can  it  be  believed  that  she  is  represented  wearing  a 
black  gauze  and  lace  scarf,  and  that  her  hands  are  as 
delicate  as  those  of  a  princess  ? 

Mr.  F.  D.  Hardy’s  “  Wedding  Breakfast  ”  (121)  is  a 
sunny  picture  indeed.  It  need  not  be  said  that  the  bride 
looks  charming,  and  that  the  bridegroom  looks  ridiculous. 
No  man,  however  good-looking,  can  fight  against  the 
remarkable  costume  he  is  expected  to  wear  when  he 
marries.  This  pleasant  picture  may  be  a  fiimily  portrait 
piece.  It  looks  very  much  like  it.  Some  of  the  faces  are 
delightful,  and  the  whole  work  has  a  spring-like  fresh¬ 
ness,  free  from  vulgarity,  which  is  not  a  little  uncommon. 

Monsieur  Frere’s  pictures  are  the  most  delightfully 
homely  that  have  ever  been  painted.  Wherever  his 
pictures  go,  no  matter  in  what  part  of  the  world,  every¬ 
body  agrees  that  this  painter’s  works  ^are  domestic  per¬ 
fection.  Here  in  a  “  Morning  Gossip  at  Ecouen  ” 
(137),  in  a  moment  you  are  in  Normandy,  and  you 
are  as  interested  in  the  simple-hearted  talkers  as  they 
are  themselves. 

Mr.  T.  Webster,  veteran  of  English  genre  painters, 
exhibits  a  couple  of  his  delightful  romping  works. 
Especially  good  is  one,  “  Volunteers  at  Artillery  Prac¬ 
tice”  (l3l^)"  Flere  once  more  are  Webster’s  boys,  who 
never,  never  grow  up ;  with  their  bullet,  comic  heads, 
and  their  staring  eyes — at  their  old  pranks,  to  the  delight 
of  every  old  gentleman  with  good  eyesight  who  passes 
their  way. 

The  most  charming  “  child  ”  canvas  at  the  Academy 
is  Mr.  Faed’s  delicious  “  A  Wee  Bit  Fractious”  (150). 
There  he  is,  the  baby,  with  his  little  back  arched  and 
his  indignant  mouth  convulsed,  rigid  with  a  baby  sense 
of  wrong,  and  frightfully  exhausting  himself.  Mean¬ 
while  the  fair  Scotch  lass,  his  mother,  loosely  holds  him 
in  her  lissom  arms  and  lets  him  fight  it  out,  while  her 
tender  smiling  face  shows  pardonable  pride  in  the  spirit 
the  child  is  showing.  The  picture  has  been  suggested 
by  Ballantine’s  lines — 

“  See  yon  weo  bunctious  baimie  clasped  on  his  mither’s  knee, 

Its  dog^o  and  its  dozing  top  are  left  to  rest  awee, 

While  its  mithor’s  heaving  bosom  and  genial  beaming  eyo 
Assure  ye  the  weo  fractious  fit  will  unco  soon  be  bye.” 

Observers  should  especially  notice  the  doggie,  which  in 
itself  is  a  thing  to  be  laughed  at,  it  is  so  droll. 

Mr.  Pettie’s  “Pedlar”  (179)  is  full  of  life.  An  old 
pedlar  unfolds  some  stuffs,  as  vulgar  as  any  bucolic 
taste  could  desire.  Such  patterns — they  would  almost 
of  themselves  knock  down  an  artistic  person.  But  here 
the  two  admiring  maidens  are  lost  in  delight.  Here 
will  be  subject-matter  for  after-conversations  for  the 
following  six  months. 

Mr.  Ward,  the  historical  painter,  has  a  painting  of 
“  Anne  Boleyn  at  the  Queen’s  Stairs,  Tower”  (182). 
It  is  a  capital  painting  after  its  kind,  and  historically  and 
archsologically  equal  to  any  of  the  painter’s  previous 
efforts.  Anne  is  made  comely,  for  she  was  but  twenty- 
nine  when  she  was  beheaded,  and  although  she  is 
properly  represented  as  weeping  she  looks  neither  senti¬ 
mental  nor  ridiculous,  two  dangers  difficult  to  avoid  in 
painting  tears.  The  picture  illustrates  the  point,  “  King¬ 
ston  awaited  the  queen  on  the  last  steps  of  the  stairs, 
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where  she  was  given  into  his  custody.  She  asked  the 
lieutenant  if  she  were  to  be  taken  to  a  cell.  ‘  No, 
madam,’  replied  Kingston,  ‘  but  to  the  apartment  which 
your  grace  occupied  on  the  day  of  your  coronation.’ 
Throwing  herself  on  the  steps  she  exclaimed,  ‘  Jesus 
have  mercy  on  me !’  A  flood  of  tears  followed  this 
pious  ejaculation.  But  tears  were  of  no  avail,  and  after 
being  declared  guilty  of  the  very  worst  shapes  of 
sensuality  she  was  beheaded,  her  remains  being  thrown 
in  a  common  chest,  ‘  used  to  put  arrows  in,’  and 
Henry  VIII.  married  Jane  Seymour  next  day.” 

“A  Hundred  Years  Ago”  (196)  is  a  delicious 
picture  by  the  still  young  painter  Mr.  W .  Q.  Orchard- 
son.  Here  we  have  a  charming  English  girl  of  a 
century  back,  in  her  short-waisted,  scanty  dress,  her 
long  mittens,  and  her  wide-brimmed  straw  hat,  who 
has  come  in  from  a  warm  walk  and  flung  herself  upon 
a  huge  wooden  chair,  whence  she  surveys  her  ances¬ 
tors  in  the  uncompromising  wooden  cheerless  painting- 
gallery.  The  face,  which  appears  at  first  disagreeable, 
has  a  great  charm  upon  further  acquaintance. 

“  May  We  Come  In  ?”  (197)  is  a  conversation  piece, 
as  they  called  it  in  Hogarth’s  time.  Here  is  a  painter’s 
wife  and  all  their  children,  dressed  for  the  afternoon, 
asking,  the  door  of  the  studio  being  opened,  if  they  may 
come  in.  We  learnt  that  it  is  a  painter  that  is  thus 
addressed  by  his  reflection  (at  work)  in  the  old  convex 
mirror  near  the  door.  Certainly  a  capital  way  of  having 
family  portraits  taken. 

“  Annie”  (200)  is  a  charming  face.  The  more  it  is 
looked  at  the  more  its  goodness  and  tenderness  become 
apparent. 

Another  “  Dolly  Varden  ”  greets  us  (207);  but  while 
this  one  of  Mr.  Oliver’s  is  very  charming,  and  the  tale 
is  told  by  the  approach  of  Gipsy  Hugh  from  behind, 
she  is  not  that  wild,  mad,  rollicking,  saucy  creature 
with  which  Mr.  Frith  made  us  acquainted,  and  who, 
indeed,  was  the  start  from  which  this  painter  reached 
his  present  high  position. 

Mr.  Leighton’s  terribly  beautiful  picture,  “  Hercules 
Wrestling  with  Death  for  the  Body  of  Alcestis,”  must 
not  be  missed.  In  its  class  it  is  the  leading  picture 
at  the  Academy ;  it  is  especially  remarkable  how 
cleverly  the  painter  has  depicted  the  facial  beauty  of 
Alcestis,  even  under  the  cambric  pall  which  covers  her 
dead  and  rigid  face. 

Mr.  Archer’s  “  Peacemaker”  (225),  a  sister  trying  to 
reconcile  two  brothers,  one  Cavalier,  the  other  Round- 
head,  is  very  effectively  told,  so  effectively  that  one 
feels  these  two  men  so  far  politically  apart  can  never 
be  long  in  a  state  of  brotherhood. 

“Bo-peep”  (229)  is  one  of  the  French  paintings 
here,  this  example  being  by  Monsieur  Perrault.  The 
brilliancy  of  the  mother’s  face  is  most  remarkable.  One 
sees  the  joy  of  her  heart  suffusing  all  the  countenance. 

Another  picture  that  must  not  be  missed  is  No.  243, 
“  Portraits  of  their  Royal  Highnesses  the  Princesses 
I^uisa  and  Victoria  of  Wales,”  by  Monsieur  C.  Bauerle. 
The  likeness  both  to  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales 
is  very  striking ;  especially  like  is  the  figure  on  the  right 
to  the  princess  ;  and  as  some  visitors  appear  to  be  unable 
to  comprehend  the  locality  of  the  painting,  or,  in  other 


words,  its  back  and  foreground,  we  may  state  that  the 
royal  little  ones  are  playing  on  a  tiger-skin  hearthrug 
before  a  wooden  fire  blazing  between  dog-irons,  the 
pedestals  of  which  are  the  bronzes  of  the  heraldic 
British  lion.  It  must  be  confessed  that  the  arrangement 
is  heavy,  but  it  serves  to  bring  out  the  delicacy  of  the 
tiny  aristocratic  features. 

“  Grandparents’  First  Visit”  (250).  This  is  a  work 
by  a  Belgian  artist  named  Fagerlin,  which  should  be 
studied  by  every  English  artist  who  seeks  to  be  natural, 
pleasant,  and  never  vulgar  in  depicting  common  life. 
Here  we  have  a  common  interior,  a  fisherman’s,  with 
not  a  patch  or  a  sign  of  poverty  left  out,  and  yet  the 
picture  is  completely  fascinating.  The  father,  whose 
expression  alone  redeems  him  from  ugliness,  looks  and 
acts  unaffectedly ;  the  mother  is  just  the  fisherman’s 
young  wife,  passing  from  the  memory  of  girlhood  to 
the  state  of  matronage  -,  the  old  couple  are  not  made 
doddering,  but  are  clear-brained,  satisfied  old  people, 
who  have  done  their  duty  through  life.  The  centre  of 
all,  the  child,  is  a  working-class  cherub.  He  is  made 
neither  delicate  nor  elegant,  but  just  a  jolly  healthy 
baby,  taking  one  of  his  first  steps  in  life  upon  his 
mother’s  breast,  as  she  holds  him  well  up  to  be 
looked  at. 

Mr.  Ward  has  another  picture,  half  historical,  styled 
“  Dr.  Goldsmith  ”  (260).  In  spite  of  Thackeray’s 
defence  of  Goldsmith,  the  painters  will  always  put 
Goldsmith  in  a  ridiculous  position,  as  they  always  put 
Dr.  Johnson  in  colossal  aspect.  The  one  wrote  a 
dictionary  which  never  had  much  value,  composed  the 
worst  tragedy  ever  heard  {Irene),  and  the  most  stilted 
novel  (Rasselas)  ever  composed  ;  the  other  invented  the 
domestic  novel,  and  gave  the  first  familiar  shape  to 
natural  history.  Furthermore,  he  gave  the  start  to  true 
home  poetry.  Yet  even  Mr.  Forster  has  fallen  into  this 
common  error  in  the  treatment  of  the  mildest  and 
gentlest  of  authors,  and  Mr.  Ward  has  founded  his 
picture  upon  the  following  passage  in  this  biographer’s 
Life  of  Goldsmith : — “  The  only  instance  remembered  of 
his  (Goldsmith’s)  practice  as  a  doctor  was  in  the  case 
of  a  Mrs.  Sidebotham,  described  as  one  of  his  acquaint¬ 
ance  of  the  better  sort,  whose  waiting-woman  was 
often  afterwards  known  to  retail  with  what  a  ludicrous 
assumption  of  dignity  he  would  show  off  his  cloak  and 
his  cane,  as  he  strutted  with  his  queer  little  figure  stuck 
through  as  with  a  huge  pin  by  his  wandering  sword,  in 
the  sick  room  of  her  mistress.  At  last  it  one  day 
happened  that  his  opinion  differing  somewhat  from  the 
apothecary  in  attendance,  the  lady  thought  her  apothe¬ 
cary  the  safer  counsellor,  and  Goldsmith  quitted  the 
house  in  high  indignation.”  Here,  in  the  picture,  you 
see  Goldsmith  in  high  indignation — imagine  angry 
charity,  an  enraged  butterfly,  for  that  is  what  Goldsmith 
lived,  a  charitable  butterfly  kind  of  man.  The  face  of 
poor  Mrs.  Sidebotham  in  this  picture  is  great  fun.  She 
gives  in  to  the  apothecary,  not  because  he  is  the  wiser 
man,  but  because  he  is  bigger  and  graver  than  Goldy, 
as  Dr.  Johnson  always  persisted  in  patronisingly  calling 
Dr.  Goldsmith. 

“So  Like  His  Daddy”  (270)  is  another  picture 
calling  for  much  pleased  attention.  Here  one  of  the 
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chief  personages  is  the  young  wife’s  sister,  whose  face 
is  a  model  of  keen  kindliness. 

One  of  the  pleasantest  likenesses  in  the  Academy  is 
that  of  H.R.H.  the  Princess  Louise,  Marchioness  of 
Lome.  The  painter,  the  Hon.  Mr.  H.  Graves,  who 
received  the  commission  to  paint  this  work  from  the 
Queen  herself,  has  succeeded  in  producing  that  pecu¬ 
liarly  amiable  expression  for  which  this  young  princess, 
in  common  with  the  Princess  Alice  (of  Hesse),  has 
always  been  distinguished  amongst  the  Queen’s  children. 

Mr.  Burr’s  “  Fifth  of  November”  (294)  will  raise  a 
laugh.  Here  “  little  brother  ”  has  been  dressed  up  as 
the  guy,  and  introduced  to  the  smiling  common-life 
family  circle.  The  picture  is  teeming  with  drollery. 

A  work  of  a  very  different  character  is  Mr.  Deane’s 
“Man  goeth  forth  unto  his  Work,  and  to  his  Labour 
until  the  Evening”  (305).  Here  is  the  old  labourer, 
his  day’s  work  done,  preparing  his  poor  solitary  meal 
in  his  lonely  hut.  A  well-painted,  thoughtful  picture, 
saddening,  perhaps  not  saleable,  but  pre-eminently  true. 

“  Coming  from  Market  ”  (318)  is  another  of  Monsieur 
Frere’s  friendly,  ingenuous  pictures.  Here  is  a  tiny 
tmdger  with  a  heavy  basket,  trotting  home  through  the 
bad  weather  with  the  cheery  fidelity  of  a  little  dog. 

“  The  Schoolmaster’s  Daughter  ”  (33 1 )  is  the  diploma 
work  of  Mr.  J.  Sant.  ’Tis  a  charmingly  delicate  work, 
composed  simply  of  a  girl  of  seventeen  amazed  at  the 
surliness  of  a  sour  boy  of  seven.  The  domestic  tale  is 
told  with  admirable  point. 

“St.  Cloud,  March  3,  1871”  (375),  by  Miss  J. 
O’Connor,  is  a  telling  sermon  upon  imperial  pomp. 
There  is  the  palace  as  complete  a  ruin  as  though  in 
Pompeii,  and  indeed  the  vista  reminds  one  of  that 
strange  desolate  city.  St.  Cloud — fallen  with  the 
Second  French  Empire ! 

“The  Last  Scene  in  the  Gambler’s  House”  (376)  is 
by  that  Mr.  G.  Smith  whose  “  Sick  Child,”  exhibited 
some  years  since,  he  never  equalled.  Here  we  have  the 
episode  so  frequently  used  by  painters — the  sale  of  the 
contents  of  an  artistic  house — in  this  case  the  sentiment 
being  got  out  of  the  mourning  widow  and  child  of  the 
gambler,  going  off  in  a  carriage  as  the  sale  progresses. 
This  is  one  of  the  principal  pictures  of  the  year,  but  to 
the  critical  mind  it  is  a  work  which  appears  to  be 
forced. 

Lovers  of  combined  water  and  tree  scape  should  not 
miss  Mr.  L.  Smythe’s  picture  (42 1),  suggested  by  the 
lines  by  Gertrude  {Hamlet) — 

“  There  is  a  willow  grows  askannt  the  brook 
That  shows  his  hoar  leaves  in  the  glassy  stream.” 

The  picture  is  so  deliciously  cool  and  permeated  by 
clear  shadows,  that  in  itself  it  would  be  a  July  delight. 

“The  Course  of  a  Lover  Never  Runs  Smooth” 
(428).  A  cleverly-painted  picture  (especially  well  done 
are  the  geese)  is  this  one  example  of  stupid  vulgarity  in 
the  exhibition.  Here  we  have  a  young  man,  carrying 
flowers  to  his  lady-love,  frightened  into  abject  terror  by 
the  approach  of  two  or  three  hissing  and  inquiring 
geese.  ’Tis  beyond  all  nature ;  a  man  who  is  afraid  of 
geese  would  never  have  the  courage  to  make  love. 

“Here’s  His  Dog”  (448)  is  a  well-treated  work. 
Two  girls  are  on  the  look-out  for  the  elder’s  sweet¬ 


heart,  when  his  dog  heralds  his  approach.  This  is  a 
really  neat  little  work.  “  The  Old  Apple-Room  ”  (466) 
is  a  good  example  of  what  can  be  done  with  a  common¬ 
place  subject.  A  mother  and  child,  a  loft,  and  a  few 
well-painted  apples,  and  here  is  a  picture. 

Mr.  T.  Green’s  “Daily  Governess”  (472)  is  a 
picture  (well  painted,  however)  that  will  satisfy  nobody. 
You  may  guess  the  subject.  A  fragile  girl,  of  course 
in  black,  music-roll  in  hand,  leaving  a  well-to-do-looking 
house  and  tramping  through  the  desolate  snow.  Indeed 
it  is  better  this  young  lady  should  do  this  than  mope 
at  home ;  it  is  far  better  for  her  health.  The  senti¬ 
ment  of  this  sort  of  picture  satisfies  no  one.  Gover¬ 
nesses  themselves  decidedly  object  to  such  displays,  and 
we  can  call  to  mind  no  class  of  persons  likely  to 
“  hang  ”  such  a  work. 

“  A  Chapter  from  Pamela”  (490)  gives  one  of  the 
prettiest  female  figures  in  the  Academy.  “  Waiting  to 
be  Christened”  (517)  is  new  in  subject,  and  cleverly 
treated.  “  Monsieur  se  Chaufle”  (525)  and  “  Madame 
se  ChaufFe”  (527),  both  by  courtly  Mr.  Horsley,  are  a 
seventeenth  century  couple  who  might  have  stepped  out 
of  an  old  canvas. 

“  No  Tidings  from  the  Sea”  (595),  by  Mr.  F.  Holl, 
is  a  picture  which  is  the  property  of  Her  Majesty.  This 
is  a  very  remarkable  work,  and  calls  for  much  interest 
when  its  treatment  is  considered  in  reference  to  its 
ownership.  The  picture  is  simply  real.  This  is  no 
fancy  group  of  fisher-folk  prettily  looking  out  to  sea 
after  the  missing  boat,  but  real  flesh  and  blood,  de¬ 
spairing,  labour-hardened,  unintelligent  grief,  rendered 
almost  brutal  by  despair.  A  picture  disagreeable  to  a 
degree,  it  suggests  a  profounder  sense  of  sympathy  with 
absolute,  unvarnished  distress  than  it  might  be  supposed 
could  be  shown  by  a  personage  between  whom  and  the 
struggling  world  palace  walls  have  ever  been  built.  The 
thinker  experiences  a  profound  sense  of  artistic  respect 
for  Her  Majesty  in  looking  upon  this  painful  work  of 
art. 

Mr.  A.  Moore,  who  paints  Greek  girls  almost 
as  charmingly  as  Mr.  Leighton  himself,  has  three 
delightful  studies — one  entirely  in  blue  tones,  called 
“  Battledore”  (597) ;  another  in  greens,  styled  “  Shuttle¬ 
cock”  (6oi);  and  a  third  a  study  in  pale  yellows, 
called  “  Seagulls”  (520).  These  paintings  exhibit  a 
most  learned  knowledge  of  the  harmony  as  distinct 
from  the  contrast  of  colours.  They  are  perfect  tours 
lie  force. 

“  The  Haunted  Park”  (629)  should  not  be  missed. 
Here  in  a  quiet  glade  (the  hall  yellow  with  light  in  the 
distance),  ghostly  Georgian  dames  and  cavaliers  dance 
noiseless  minuets  and  gavottes,  while  some  do  faint,  and 
others  are  affected  after  the  fashions  of  their  earthly 
time.  In  the  distance  one  sees  the  giggling  rustic  of 
Victoria’s  reign.  This  is  a  clever,  fresh,  and  happily- 
conceived  little  work. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  safely  declared  that  this  year’s 
Academy  is  the  most  intellectual  we  have  ever  seen. 
We  need  not  say  that  it  remains  open  until  the  end  of 
July ;  that  the  admission  to  the  building,  situated  in 
Piccadilly,  is  one  shilling ;  that  it  is  open  of  an  evening ; 
and  that  the  price  of  the  catalogue  is  one  shilling. 
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THE  NEW  ORDER  OF 

TT  is  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  Female  Medical  College 
_  is  raising  up  an  entirely  new  order  in  society. 
Students  of  that  school  of  medicine,  and  more  especially 
the  certified  practitioners,  together  with  their  friends 
and  advocates,  take  their  stand  upon  the  proposition 
that  when  women  become  mothers  it  is  more  fitting 
that  they  should  be  attended  by  persons  of  their  own 
sex.  All  history  is  conclusive  upon  the  point,  so  far  as  it 
relates  to  the  ancients,  amongst  whom  there  is  abundant 
evidence  that  what  are  now  called  man-midwives  were 
unknown.  Later  on,  in  the  obscure  haze  at  the  expiring 
end  of  what  are  called  the  “  Dark  Ages,”  there  is  some 
evidence  that  men  did  occasionally  intrude  upon  the  office 
of  attending  lying-in  women,  for  it  is  stated,  as  negative 
evidence  of  the  fact,  that  it  was  considered  disreputable 
for  men  to  engage  in  that  kind  of  practice,  and  the  dis¬ 
repute  continued  until  the  time  of  Charles  II.  It  would 
be  superfluous  to  adduce  evidence  in  particular  that 
there  lived  about  the  court  of  that  “  Merrie  Monarch” 
a  number  of  disreputable  women,  and  when  one  of  the 
most  notorious  of  them  needed  a  midwife,  there  was 
not  a  female  practitioner  to  be  found  who  would  accept 
the  office.  In  this  extremity  a  medical  man  was  called 
in,  and  as  the  case  was  got  through  safely  and  the  at¬ 
tendant  was  well  paid,  and  as  other  ladies  of  the  court 
had  some  cause  to  fear  the  enmity  of  the  midwives  for 
similar  reasons,  the  practice  of  regularly  employing 
medical  men  on  such  occasions  took  firm  root ;  gaining 
encouragement  on  the  one  hand  from  the  patronage  and 
example  of  the  court,  and  stimulated  by  the  extrava¬ 
gant  fees  for  which  the  first  emergency  of  the  kind  had 
created  a  precedent.  The  change  thus  brought  about  is 
not  to  be  entirely  deplored.  Previously  to  that  time  mid¬ 
wifery  and  medical  science  had  never  been  associated 
together.  The  latter  remained  for  ages  in  the  keeping 
of  monks,  and,  as  the  science  emerged  from  ecclesiastical 
thraldom,  there  was  nothing  available  but  the  blind 
dogmas  of  the  unlearned  ancients  to  guide  the  men 
who  desired  the  advancement  of  their  profession.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  is  good  reason  to  conclude  that 
the  best  midwives  of  that  time  were  entirely  deficient  in 
medical  science,  and  were  unable  to  call  to  their  aid  any 
kind  of  knowledge  except  that  which  was  derived  from 
the  comparatively  meagre  personal  experience  of  each 
practitioner.  To  this  state  of  things  was  added  a  vast 
cloud  of  incongruous  superstition  which  eflectually  pre¬ 
vented  any  progress  towards  additional  light.  There¬ 
fore,  amongst  the  medical  men  of  the  time  of  Charles  II., 
it  is  quite  likely  that  some  were  actuated  by  a  true 
nobility  of  purpose,  which,  in  braving  the  odium  of 
practising  midwifery,  sought  to  make  it  a  matter  of 
scientific  study.  The  result  has  been  that  medical  men 
have  succeeded  in  nearly  monopolising  that  branch  of 
attendance  amongst  all  sorts  of  people  who  can  afford 
to  employ  them.  Every  year  since  has  tended  to 
make  the  gulf  wider  between  qualified  medical  men 
and  the  old  class  of  midwives.  While  the  former  have 
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been  slowly  but  certainly  progressing,  the  latter  have 
remained  stationary,  or,  worse  still,  have  retrograded  in 
character — being,  as  a  class,  a  national  opprobrium. 

Long  since  this  evil  has  been  rampant,  and  those  who 
have  pointed  it  out  with  the  most  assiduity  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  establishing  lying-in  hospitals  and  maternity 
charities.  The  former  seem  to  be  gradually  decaying 
in  favour  of  institutions  of  the  latter  kind,  which  is 
scarcely  surprising.  The  generality  of  women  have  a 
decided  repugnance  to  transferring  themselves  to  a 
public  building,  and  therefore  the  maternity  charities, 
especially  in  London  and  Birmingham,  are  gradually 
superseding  the  old  form  of  relief.  The  reason  is  that 
attendance  is  given  at  the  homes  of  the  poor  women, 
which  course  is  so  much  in  favour  that  several  of  the 
hospitals  are  entirely  closed,  and  those  which  are  open 
are  by  no  means  full.  Considering  that  both  plans  have 
their  relative  merits,  let  us  hope  that  emulation  may 
enlarge  the  scope  and  tend  eventually  to  the  prosperity 
of  each.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that  the  mater¬ 
nity  charities  are  raising  up  a  better  class  of  midwives. 
Nothing  is  spared  to  give  them  intelligent  training,  a 
useful  probation,  and  practical  experience ;  and  the 
results  are  beginning  to  form  an  important  element  in 
medical  records.  The  statistics  which  have  arisen 
appeal  with  unanswerable  force  to  every  mother  in 
England  who  has  a  married  daughter;  to  every  husband 
whose  regard  for  the  true  interests  of  his  wife  is  greater 
than  his  respect  for  conventional  prejudices  ;  to  every 
wife  who  looks  forward  to  becoming  the  healthy  mother 
of  a  healthy  family.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
patients  of  the  maternity  charities  dwell  in  the  worst 
districts,  and  belong  exclusively  to  very  poor  families. 
Notwithstanding  this  disadvantage,  the  cases  are  so  suc¬ 
cessful  that  the  number  of  deaths  is  recorded  as  only 
133  47>6oo,  or  an  average  of  l  in  358  ;  and  at  one 

period  there  were  3,297  consecutive  births,  only  2  of 
which  were  fatal  to  the  mothers.  The  deaths  recorded 
include  those  which  take  place  from  the  immediate  con¬ 
sequences  of  parturition,  and  also  those  which  take  place 
from  causes  arising  in  the  after-stages  previously  to  reco¬ 
very.  •  Of  these,  the  most  usual  come  under  the  head  of 
“  puerperal  causes,”  including  the  dreaded  “  puerperal 
fever,”  which  is  peculiar  to  such  times.  It  is  in  this 
particular  connection  that  we  draw  special  attention  to 
the  comparison.  The  maternity  cases  in  London,  under 
the  disadvantageous  circumstances  above  alluded  to,  dis¬ 
close  an  average  of  deaths  from  “  puerperal  causes  ”  of 
I  in  556,  while  the  average  of  all  the  rest  of  London  is 
I  in  204 ;  maternity  deaths  from  “  puerperal  fever  ”  I  in 
1 ,567  ;  deaths  from  that  disease  in  all  the  rest  of  Lon¬ 
don,  I  in  492.  Thus  “  puerperal  causes  ”  are  about 
three  times  as  fatal  throughout  London  as  they  arc  in 
connection  with  the  maternity  charity.  But  the  most 
striking  feature  of  the  inquiry  is  the  fact  that  “  puer¬ 
peral  fever  ”  is  prevalent  among  the  higher  ranks.  The 
most  remarkable  case  on  record  appears  to  have  been 
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that  of  the  Princess  Charlotte,  who  died  of  the  fever 
after  being  attended  by  Sir  Richard  Croft.  A  Mrs. 
Thackeray,  who  was  also  under  his  care,  soon  afterwards 
died  in  like  manner,  and  he  blew  out  his  brains  in  her 
house.  A  medical  man  in  Edinburgh  wrote  a  book 
against  him,  but  within  three  months  afterwards  twenty- 
five  women  of  rank,  patients  of  the  writer,  died  under 
his  care.  Forty  cases  occurred  in  rapid  succession  under 
the  care  of  one  surgeon  and  his  assistant  at  Sunderland. 
These  are  but  a  few  notices  of  events  which  are  occur¬ 
ring  around  us  daily,  and  it  will  be  observed  that  the 
occurrence  of  “  puerperal  causes  ”  is  clearly  traceable  to 
the  medical  attendants,  one  of  whom,  as  at  Sunderland, 
may  sometimes  create  a  complete  epidemic. 

In  seeking  for  an  explanation,  we  turn  our  steps  to 
the  hospitals,  where  the  beginning  of  the  evil  may  be 
perceived.  The  practice  of  the  hospitals  sanctions  the 
performance  of  surgical  operations  upon  living  subjects 
by  gentlemen  who  are  also  engaged  from  day  to  day, 
and  even  five  minutes  previously,  in  dissection  upon  dead 
bodies.  The  combination  of  the  two  offices  in  the 
person  of  one  man  implies  a  degree  of  professional  en¬ 
thusiasm  on  his  part  which  is  in  itself  admirable.  En¬ 
gaged  in  the  grim  necessities  of  dissection  performed 
upon  half-putrid  flesh,  he  is  summoned  at  a  moment’s 
notice  to  the  operating  theatre,  where,  in  the  presence 
of  a  company  of  observers  who  cannot  admire  suffi¬ 
ciently  the  accuracy  and  rapidity  with  which  he  plies 
his  terrible  instrumenia,  he  manipulates,  as  he  proceeds, 
the  freshly-cut  wounds  of  the  unhappy  patients.  Such 
exhibitions  tend  to  impress  observers  with  the  benefi¬ 
cence  of  such  institutions,  and  they  may  well  feel  proud 
of  the  minute  attention  and  ample  comfort  which  sur¬ 
round  and  restore  the  more  fortunate  of  the  sufferers, 
who  are  thus  indebted  to  the  benevolent  and  the  affluent 
for  mitigations  of  their  misery.  But  if  such  cases  are 
followed  up,  if  you  would  pour  out  oil  and  wine  to 
hasten  convalescence,  and  seek  the  individual  patients 
for  the  purpose,  you  will  discover  how  large  a  propor¬ 
tion  of  those  who  bore  the  operations  with  courage  and 
without  apparent  harm,  are  carried  off  into  the  grave,  not 
because  the  amputation  hurt  them  so  much,  but  because 
of  the  infection  from  the  dissection-room,  conveyed  into 
their  open  wounds  by  the  hands  of  the  too  enthusiastic 
practitioner.  The  disease  they  die  of  is  known  as  hos¬ 
pital  gangrene  ;  and  it  is  the  very  same  thing  in  another 
form  which  is  called  “  puerperal  fever,”  the  cause  of 
most  of  the  deaths  which  are  falsely  attributed  to  child¬ 
bearing.  When  you  see  that  your  family  doctor  has  been 
engaged  upon  a  post-mortem  examination,  and  has  given 
evidence  thereon  to  a  jury,  who  have  been  dumb  with 
astonishment  at  his  profound  acquirements,  and  before 
a  coroner,  who  has  complimented  him  ;  then,  if  a  “little 
stranger  ”  is  immediately  expected  in  your  house,  avoid 
that  indiscreet  doctor  as  if  he  were  a  pestilence,  as 
indeed  he  is  for  the  time  being.  The  sanction  of  his 
hospital  will  keep  him  in  countenance,  but  it  is  not  safe 
to  allow  him  under  your  roof.  Scarcely  less  is  the 
danger  when  a  doctor,  after  leaving  a  case  of  ordinary 
fever,  even  when  of  a  slight  character,  attends  a  mother, 
who  at  such  times  is  sensitive  beyond  measure  to  all 
kinds  of  contagion. 


This  raises  the  whole  question  at  issue  between  the 
medical  profession  and  the  patrons  of  the  Female 
Medical  College,  who  allege  that  the  only  really  safe 
arrangement  is  for  midwifery  to  be  kept  distinct  from 
all  other  medical  practice  whatever,  and  that  the  only 
practicable  solution  of  the  difficulty  is  the  one  which 
they  have  adopted — the  training  of  a  new  order  of 
medical  students,  who,  having  a  certificate  of  ability 
and  experience,  may  be  resorted  to  with  confidence  and 
satisfaction.  This  is,  in  fact,  carrying  the  organisation 
of  the  maternity  charities  one  step  further,  so  that  ladies 
of  wealth  and  position  may  avail  themselves  of  the 
advantages  which  have  hitherto  been  restricted  to  the  poor. 
Past  students  of  the  college  are  now  practising  as 
certified  accoucheuses  in  London,  especially  at  Hack¬ 
ney,  Mildmay  Park,  Kentish  Town,  Newman-street, 
Oxford-street,  Bolsover-street,  Camberwell,  Rother- 
hithe,  and  Deptford.  Others  are  engaged  in  the  pro¬ 
vinces,  notably  at  Birmingham,  Newport,  Isle  of  Wight, 
Bangor,  Dublin,  &c.  Some  of  them  have  gone  abroad. 
Miss  Thompson,  formerly  in  practice  at  York,  is  gone 
to  Norway ;  Miss  Curling,  to  Melbourne,  Victoria ; 
and  Miss  Ross  is  just  gone  or  going  to  California. 
That  these  ladies  are  worthy  of  their  vocation  may  be 
gathered  from  the  fact  that  several  cases  which  have 
come  into  their  hands  have  obtained  voluntary  fees  of 
ten  guineas  each  ;  and  handsome  considerations,  quite 
superior  to  those  conceded  by  Dr.  Bennet,  are  suffi¬ 
ciently  frequent  to  be  encouraging.  Possibly  yet  better 
things  may  be  in  store  for  these  worthy  pilgrims.  We 
may  take  some  hints  from  days  of  old  of  which  we  have 
record.  The  register  of  the  private  purse  of  King 
Charles  IX.  informs  us  that,  in  1572,  Isabel  Beaudonoir 
received  1,250  livres  (about  ;^52)  for  attending  the 
Queen  Elizabeth  of  Austria  as  accoucheuse.  In  the 
year  1493-4  Queen  Anne  de  Bretagne  made  a  hand¬ 
some  present  to  Pierre  Bay,  on  the  occasion  of  his 
marriage  with  the  daughter  of  Thomina  Baudeville, 
accoucheuse  to  the  queen.  On  November  1st,  l6q8,  a 
thousand  livres  were  appropriated  for  the  funeral  of  the 
deceased  Madame  Peronne  du  Montier,  accoucheuse  to 
the  Queen  and  Princesses  of  France.  These  records 
not  only  suggest  considerable  rewards,  but  also  personal 
distinction. 

Meanwhile,  there  is  no  imperative  rule  to  prevent 
ladies  who  have  passed  the  college  from  proceeding  to 
other  walks  of  the  profession  ;  always  bearing  in  mind 
that  if  they  do  they  must  restrict  their  practice  so  as  to 
avoid  contagion,  or  else  abandon  midwifery  altogether. 
There  is  a  gratifying  instance  of  that  conviction  having 
been  acted  upon.  Previously  to  the  resolution  arrived 
at  by  Mrs.  TTiorne  to  aim  at  becoming  a  physician,  she 
was  for  some  time  in  successful  practice  in  London  as 
an  accoucheuse,  bearing  the  certificate  of  the  college. 
Some  time  after  she  had  adopted  the  resolution  she  was 
requested  to  attend  a  lady  under  very  gratifying  circum¬ 
stances,  but  she  respectfully  declined  because  she  had 
recently  been  engaged  upon  dissection.  It  is  also  grati¬ 
fying  to  learn  that,  since  our  last,  the  ladies  studying  at 
Edinburgh  have  competed  in  anatomy  and  surgery  in  a 
mixed  class  examination  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons,  and  that  they  took  first-class  honours. 
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THE  JUNE  FASHIONS, 


281. — Country  Toilets. 


The  novelty  of  the  day  is  the  revival  of  figured  is  cut  to  imitate  the  Pompadour  style ;  square  corsage, 

chintzes,  worn  as  the  top  skirt  of  morning  and  costume  with  sleeves  tight  to  the  elbow,  finished  with  two  or 

dresses.  The  under-skirt  should  match  in  colour  the  more  deep  frills.  The  under-skirt  is  made  without 

prevmling  colour  in  the  figured  chintz,  and  the  bodice  trimming,  and  the  material  should  be  plain  cambric.’  I 


t 


282. — Walking  Toilets. 


quite  straight  at  the  back,  but  looped  up  at  irregular  in¬ 
tervals  to  form  a  large  panier,  the  corsage  cut  square, 
and  the  sleeves  long  and  flowing.  Under-skirt  of  plain 
French  grey  cambric,  with  under-body  high  to  the 


All  dresses,  whether  for  house  or  out-of-door  cos¬ 
tume,  are  cut  low  at  the  throat,  and  with  deep  sleeves. 
The  fashion  of  cutting  the  dress  low  at  the  throat  in 
morning  dresses  has  produced  a  pretty  and  becoming 
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saw  two  costume  dresses  of  French  grey  chintz,  figured 
with  clusters  of  roses.  The  upper-skirt  was  made  pre¬ 
cisely  like  the  old-fashioned  tucker,  open  in  front  and 


throat,  also  small  tight  sleeves.  Brocade  silks  made  in 
the  same  way,  and  festooned  over  plain  satin  skirts,  are 
also  much  in  flavour. 
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fashion  of  wearing  net  or  tulle  folded  across  the  bosom. 
The  undersleeve  is  large  and  richly  trimmed  with  lace 
or  embroidery,  and  the  favourite  morning  sleeve  is  a 
wide  lawn  sleeve  gathered  in  at  the  wrist  to  a  band  of 
fine  embroidery  and  finished  by  a  frill  of  muslin  or  lace. 
White  muslin  costumes  trimmed  with  black  velvet  are 
also  going  to  be  much  worn.  I  saw  one  also  made  for 
evening  toilet  which  was  exceedingly  elegant.  The  skirt, 
very  long,  was  trimmed  with  a  deep  box-pleating,  be¬ 
tween  the  alternate  rows  of  which  were  laid  broad 
bands  of  black  velvet  finished  at  top  and  bottom  with  a 
loop.  The  upper-skirt  was  cut  long  and  rounding  off 
from  the  front  breadth  of  the  under-skirt,  and  trimmed 
with  a  narrower  row  of  box-pleating  and  with  shorter 
bands  of  black  velvet.  The  corsage  was  cut  square 
back  and  front,  and  trimmed  in  the  same  way,  narrower 
velvet  being  used,  and  at  the  back  a  bow  of  wide  velvet 
with  long  ends  was  attached  to  the  square  corsage  ;  the 
same  in  front,  without  ends,  and  made  to  match  in  size 
and  width  the  bows  d':  -n  the  front  breadth.  Long 
flowing  sleeves  trimmi  ,  match  the  skirt. 

French  poplins  are  ais.  .nuch  worn,  the  most  popular 
colour  being  maize,  and  French  grey  with  pink  stripes. 
This  material  looks  exceedingly  elegant  for  evening 
dresses.  I  saw  a  white  one  made  over  pink  silk  skirt 
and  trimmed  with  goat’s-hair  fringe,  which  was  one  of 
the  most  elegant  costumes  worn  at  fashionable  soirees 
this  season.  But  this  material  will  be  too  warm  for 
June,  and  will  give  place  to  gauzes,  Chambrays,  and 
muslins.  The  linen  dresses,  grey,  maize,  and  white, 
are  still  in  favour ;  white  linen  trimmed  with  Irish  lace 
or  cambric  embroidery  is  rather  a  novelty,  and  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  pretty,  but  more  suitable  to  the  country  than  the 
town.  Nothing  is  newer  or  prettier  than  the  costumes 
of  French  cambrics,  but  the  material  is  exceedingly 
difficult  to  obtain. 

The  hair  is  still  worn  in  narrow  long  plaits,  with  a 
band  over  the  comb  in  front,  and  is  no  longer  worn 
high,  but  quite  flat  on  the  top ;  flowers  and  grasses  form 
the  headdress  of  young,  and  lace,  marabout  tips,  and 
ribbon  those  of  elderly  ladies. 

Versaiiles, 

The  great  question  just  now  is  to  know  where  our 
hcau-monde  is  to  be  found.  The  unique  centre  of 
fashion  being  for  the  present  obscured,  put  out,  as  it 
were,  in  the  blood  and  fire  of  the  most  deplorable  civil 
war  ever  witnessed,  we  have  to  look  elsewhere.  Sad 
to  see  is  Paris  just  now,  with  its  deserted  streets  and 
closed  shops,  its  barricades,  its  group  of  fierce-looking 
demagogues,  or  abject,  unwilling  soldiers,  and  the  in¬ 
cessant  sound  of  the  cannonade  from  the  forts.  It  is  no 
place  now  for  a  chroniqueuse  de  modes. 

Unfortunately  our  beau-monde,  whom  we  should  be 
willing  to  pursue  anywhere,  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  is 
not  exactly  to  be  found  en  masse  in  any  one  place.  It  is 
dispersed.  London  and  Brussels  hold  some  portion  of 
it,  and  more  are  waiting  in  provincial  chateaux,  in  Pro¬ 
vence  and  Bourgogne,  Normandie  and  Bretagne,  for 
quieter  times.  Still,  it  struck  us  Versailles  was  the 
most  likely  place  now  for  Madame  La  Mode  to  have 
found  a  refuge  in.  There,  at  least,  is  a  oncleus  of  the 


aristocracy  of  France.  The  ministers  and  depute  are 
there  most  of  them  with  their  families,  and  though  no 
fetes  are  given,  of  course,  under  present  circumstances, 
still,  with  ladies  of  rank,  la  toilette  cannot  but  be  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  importance.  Modistes  and  costumiers  have,  of 
course,  followed  in  their  wake,  and  fashion  has,  together 
with  our  legal  government,  migrated  to  Versailles. 

Such  are  the  reflections  which  induced  us  to  take  up 
our  abode  for  a  time  in  the  ancient  city  of  Versailles, 
that  city  of  all  others  most  pregnant  with  mementoes  of 
the  splendour  of  French  royalty.  We  had  visited  it  in 
its  solitary  grandeur  in  bygone  days  (not  so  long  ago 
either),  when  the  grass  grew  between  the  stones  in  the 
streets,  and  all  was  silence  and  mournful  regret  in  its 
broad  allees  of  chestnut  or  lime  trees.  We  had  seen 
it,  also,  on 'the  occasion  of  some  fete,  when  the  fountains 
played,  and  an  eager  plebeian  crowd  thronged  the  park 
and  gardens  of  the  chateau,  intent  on  the  enjoyment  of 
the  Sunday  holiday.  But  now  we  see  it  again,  and  it  is 
altogether  different.  The  town  is  full  of  business  and 
animation,  but  it  is  far  from  gay  or  joyous. 

The  harrteres  of  the  town  are  closed,  and  no  man  is 
allowed  to  pass  without  exhibiting  his  passport.  It  is 
curious  to  see  the  number  of  strange  vehicles  which 
arrive  from  St.  Denis,  the  only  way  of  exit  now  from 
Paris.  There  are  open  cabriolets,  railway  omnibuses, 
tapissieres,  butchers’  and  bakers’  carts,  carrioles  of  every 
description,  evidently  accommodated  for  passengers  for 
the  time  being.  We  seem  to  have  gone  back  a  century. 
A  diligence  would  be  a  great  boon  ;  many  are  content  to 
take  place  in  a  huge  voiture  de  demenagement ,  while  a 
washerman’s  carriole  is  much  prized.  You  may  imagine 
what  a  journey  it  is  from  St.  Denis,  where  the  train  from 
Paris  stops,  in  one  of  those  shaky  vehicles,  up  and  down  a 
country  road,  through  Colombes,  Nanterre,  Rueil,  and 
Bougival,  or  rather  through  the  mournful  ruins  of  those 
once  pretty  villages,  to  Versailles.  However  ruined 
each  hamlet,  you  may  be  sure  some  broken-down 
cabaret  still  exists  where  your  patience  will  be  sorely 
tried  while  your  conductor  refreshes  himself  with  his 
pottrboire.  It  takes  four  hours  to  drive  from  St.  Denis 
here  in  this  way,  and  private  carriages  are  so  rare  and 
in  such  demand,  that  even  ladies  are  often  obliged  to 
journey  in  a  carriole,  the  original  use  of  which  was  to 
convey  vegetables,  poultry,  or  such  ware  to  market. 

But  to  return  to  Versailles.  What  strikes  you  at  first 
is  the  military  aspect  of  the  place.  The  Place  d'Armes — 
well  named,  indeed,  now — is  crowded  with  artillery- 
waggons  and  obusiers  of  various  calibre.  The  casernes, 
immensely  large  as  they  are,  are  crowded  with  troops 
of  the  line,  wffile  the  mobiles  and  sailors  are  quartered 
in  private  houses. 

Crossing  the  vast  courtyards  of  the  chateau,  now 
occupied  by  the  ministers  and  deputh,  one  cannot  help 
thinking  what  bitter  derison  it  must  have  seemed  to  the 
French  to  see  the  splendid  residence,  so  proudly  dedi¬ 
cated  h  toutes  les  gloires  de  la  France,  changed  into  the 
royal  headquarters  of  the  Prussian  army.  The  statues  of 
our  great  men  are  there  still — but  where  are  our  glory 
and  our  pride  ?  But  it  is  not  of  such  things  we  have 
to  speak.  Revenons  h  nos  moutons,  or  rather  ^  nos  modes. 
The  town  of  Versailles  is  densely  crowded}  hotel- 


283. — Visiting  Toilets. 


is  the  rendezvous  of  the  elite  de  la  socihe,  and  here  we 
see  a  great  many  beautiful  toilets.  The  ladies  are  all 
extremely  well  dressed.  It  is  not  the  monde  of  the 
boulevard,  but  it  is  a  better  one.  Here  we  see  true 
Parisian  taste,  not  the  flashing  style  too  often  mistaken 
for  it  by  foreigners.  At  Versailles  we  have  the  real 
grande  dame,  and  we  know  her  at  once  by  the  perfect  ele¬ 
gance  of  her  dress. 

What  we  have  to  notice  at  present  is  not  a  thorough 
and  radical  change  in  the  fashions,  but  rather  a  number 


behind,  cut  square  at  the  back  and  gradually  tapering 
towards  the  waist.  It  is  loose  in  front,  open  with  revers 
upon  the  bosom,  and  with  wide  open  sleeves.  This 
jacket  is  very  short ;  it  is  generally  worn  with  a  tunic 
skirt  of  the  same  material,  fuller  behind  than  in  front, 
but  not  at  all  looped  up. 

Another  pattern,  generally  made  for  light  fabrics,  is 
a  casaque  which  is  not  quite  tight-fitting  of  itself,  but 
which  is  fastened  round  the  waist  with  a  belt.  Both 
these  are  mostly  made  of  the  same  material  as  the  dress. 
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keepers  and  landlords  have  a  good  time  of  it,  but  the 
bourgeois  are  not  at  all  ct  f  aise ;  what  with  soldiers  and 
refugees  they  have  no  room  left  in  their  own  houses. 

Every  one  knows  the  terrace  and  the  symmetrical 
gardens  of  Versailles.  These  and  the  splendid  park 
are  the  favourite  promenade  of  the  numerous  inhabi¬ 
tants.  On  Sundays  especially  they  are  very  full,  though 
not  crowded — there  is  too  much  space  for  that.  The 
Jardin  du  Rot,  which  still  bears  its  name,  for  a  wonder, 


of  modifications,  which,  upon  the  whole,  render  the 
toilette  of  this  summer  very  different  from  that  of  last 
year. 

And,  first  of  all,  the  costume  is  of  greater  simplicity 
in  its  make  and  trimmings  ;  there  is  a  complete  absence 
of  sashes  and  bows,  which  alters  the  tous  ensemble  of 
the  female  dress  very  much.  All  dresses  are  made  with 
jacket  bodies,  but  there  are  various  styles. 

There  is  the  half-fitting  jacket  with  two  basques 


/ 
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284. — New  Hair  Coiffures. 


Then  there  is  the  Volontaire  jacket,  which  is  quite 
tight-fitting ;  it  has  short  basques  in  front,  sloped  off 
sharply  from  the  hips  and  lengthened  at  the  back  into 
pointed  flaps.  Plain  tight  bodice  and  coat  sleeves. 


much  longer  than  the  preceding.  It  has  a  plain  skirt, 
gored  like  the  Princess  dress,  and  slit  open  behind ;  a 
short  round  pelerine  at  the  top,  plain  sleeves,  and  long 
pockets  behind. 


We  have  seen  this  model  in  black  silk  rep  or  faille, 
trimmed  simply  with  a  deep  bias  band  of  the  same,  and 
broad  flat  buttons.  There  are  large  pockets  upon  the 
flaps  behind. 

The  Redingote  is  also  a  tight-fitting  model,  but  is 


And  agwn  the  Grand  Garde  Redingote  is  a  more 
graceful  pattern.  It  has  a  tight-fitting  bodice,  double- 
breasted,  and  open  with  large  revers  in  front,  a  square 
basque  behind,  with  a  skirt  falling  in  full  folds  under  it 
and  a  short  plain  square  apron  in  front.  All  the  fulness 
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of  the  skirt  is  thrown  to  the  back,  and  the  folds  are 
fastened  down  by  a  passementerie  ornament  or  some¬ 
times  by  a  pearl  or  jet  agraffe. 


tumes  at  her  temporary  establishment  in  the  Grande  Rue 
des  Reservoirs,  mark  them  exceptionally  with  the  seal 
of  good  taste. 


285. — Dinner  Toilets 

Madame  Leclerc,  of  Paris,  who  is  now  in  Versailles,  Following  the  peculiar  tendency  of  present  fashions, 
has  the  clientelU  of  all  the  aristocratic  refugees  from  the  she  seeks  the  ffet  of  her  costumes  in  various  combinations 
capitaL  The  exquisite  neatness  and  finish  of  the  cos-  of  materials  and  shades  of  colour.  The  tout  ensemble  is 
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thus  harmonious  in  the  extreme.  Crinolines  having  dis¬ 
appeared,  the  under-skirt  is  made  much  scantier  than 
formerly ;  some  sort  of  tournure,  however,  is  needed 
for  the  upper  one,  which  is  full  at  the  back. 

Among  the  latest  models  Madame  Leclerc  was  kind 
enough  to  exhibit  for  my  inspection  I  particularly  noticed 
the  following  : — 

A  complete  costume  of  grey  silk  rep,  the  under-skirt 
trimmed  simply  with  four  cross-strips  of  a  darker  shade 
of  the  same  material.  A  similar  trimming  on  the  upper- 
skirt,  with  the  addition  of  a  rich  crimped  fringe  of 


The  upper-skirt  is  tightened  across  the  front  part  and 
all  the  fulness  thrown  to  the  back,  with  agraffes 
of  shaded  mauve  passementerie.  This  upper-skirt  has 
no  other  trimming,  but  the  square  basque  of  the  bodice 
is  deeply  trimmed  with  a  handsome  guipure  border  of 
mauve  silk,  above  which  is  a  small  torsade  to  corre¬ 
spond  with  that  upon  the  skirt.  The  bodice  opens  in 
front  with  revers  of  dark  mauve  silk  edged  with  guipure 
of  a  lighter  shade.  The  sleeves  are  of  a  new  shape, 
open  and  turned  back  up  to  the  elbow,  with  revers 
similar  to  those  on  the  corsage.  The  buttons  are  of  dark 
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shaded  grey  silk.  This  tunic-skirt  is  rather  long  and  is 
not  looped  up ;  the  jacket  bodice  is  half-fitting,  with 
square-cut  tapering  basques  and  open  sleeves.  There 
are  only  two  cross-strips  round  the  jacket,  with  fringe 
at  the  edge.  The  divisions  of  the  basques  are  marked 
by  broad  flat  buttons  at  the  top  of  each  slit. 

Another  complete  costume  of  mauve-coloured  faille 
silk  has  a  deep  flounce  which  is  gathered  behind  only 
and  plain  in  front ;  it  is  headed  with  a  new  style  of 
torsade  trimming,  formed  with  two  strips  of  faille  silk 
ribbon  of  two  shades  of  colour  darker  than  the  dress. 


mauve  silk.  This  costume  is  peculiarly  comme  il  font 
in  style.  It  can  be  made  in  any  light  fancy  material, 
with  the  trimmings  alone  in  silk. 

A  dress  of  abricotine-coloured  leno  has  an  under¬ 
skirt  entirely  covered  with  narrow  gathered  flounces.  A 
second  skirt  is  trimmed  with  a  very  deep  cross-strip 
of  the  same  material,  striped  of  the  same  colour  and 
white.  The  basque,  bodice,  and  sleeves  are  trimmed 
with  narrower  strips  .to  correspond,  and  with  a  pretty 
lama  fringe  with  knotted  heading. 

An  elegant  summer  toilette  of  toile-de-soie  of  a  soft 
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shade  of  fawn  colour  is  made  thus ; — Two  flounces 
on  the  skirt,  each  headed  with  a  ruche  of  brown  silk  ; 
the  first  is  put  on  all  round  the  bottom,  the  second  at 
the  back  only,  coming  up  higher  on  each  side,  and  the 
ruche  alone  continued  in  front.  A  third  ruche  is  placed 
in  the  same  way  u|x>n  the  basque,  and  continued  in  front 
to  complete  the  trimming.  Ruches  to  correspond  upon 
the  bodice  and  sleeves.  Brown  silk  band.  The  ruches 
arc  very  finely  pleated,  not  gathered. 

Grey,  mauve,  buff,  and  brown  are  the  favourite  shades 
of  colour  in  Versailles.  Dresses  of  all  these  colours  are 
made  with  alternate  flounces  of  two  or  more  different 
shades. 

Besides  the  short  jacket,  the  Volontaire  casaque,  and 
the  Redingote,  we  see  the  mantelet  chdle,  falling  in  grace¬ 
ful  draperies  both  in  front  and  at  the  back,  and  taken  up 
on  the  arms  so  as  to  form  loose  open  sleeves.  This 
style  of  mantelet  is  made  of  faille  silk,  silk  gauze,  gre¬ 
nadine,  lama  material,  and  other  soft  light  fabrics  ;  it  is 
always  edged  with  fringe. 

For  trimming  dresses  the  silk  guipure  of  correspond¬ 
ing  tint  makes  a  pleasing  variety  from  the  fringe,  and  is 
of  a  newer  style.  It  is  made  on  purpose  to  match  with 
the  new  shades  of  silk.  It  is  an  expensive,  but  ex¬ 
tremely  elegant,  ornament  for  the  complete  costume  ombre 
so  much  in  vogue.  Another  new  trimming  is  the  Panama 
ribbon,  of  canvas-like  texture,  and  of  an  ecru  tint,  used 
for  dresses  of  toile  d'lrlande,  and  also  for  the  various 
fcrw-coloured  fancy  materials  now  in  vogue.  Sometimes 
this  ribbon  is  plain,  sometimes  it  is  brocaded  with  spots 
or  other  small  patterns  in  black  or  coloured  silk.  The 
colours  are  chiefly  brown,  crimson,  or  violet.  The  rib¬ 
bon  is  generally  about  an  inch  wide,  sometimes  wider. 
It  looks  well  put  on  over  a  flounce  or  fluting,  and  also 
upon  the  bodice  and  sleeves  of  a  dress.  I'he  passe¬ 
menterie  borders  and  agraffes  used  for  trimmings  are 
also  made  now  of  various  shades  to  match  the  dress  or 
costume.  The  set  comprises  agraffes  for  the  upper-skirt, 
the  bosom  of  the  dress,  and  shoulder-knots,  with 
borders  and  buttons  to  complete  the  trimming. 

Although  the  new  bonnets  I  see  in  Versailles  are  a 
good  deal  larger  than  those  of  last  year,  still  they  are 
far  from  completely  covering  the  head  as  it  was  formerly 
intended  they  should  do.  'I'hey  are  very  high  in  shape, 
and  placed  very  high  upon  the  head. 

The  Versaillais  has  a  square  crown,  about  two  inches 
high,  in  front  a  narrow,  slightly  turned-up  brim,  and 
behind  a  small  straight  curtain. 

The  Nantaise  is  of  a  large  shape ;  it  is,  in  fact,  a 
modification  of  the  Empire  bonnet.  The  rounded  crown 
rises  up  higher  than  the  front  border,  which  is  rather 
square ;  the  curtain  is  sometimes  turned  up  and  some¬ 
times  turned  down,  and  in  some  instances  it  is  double 
and  turned  both  ways.  The  trimming,  of  course,  is 
everything  to  these  shapes,  which  certainly  look  very 
odd  when  untrimmed. 

A  specimen  of  the  Nantaise  shape  is  of  brown  English 
straw,  trimmed  with  brown  corded  ribbon  arranged  in 
bows  on  the  top  and  at  the  side  ;  a  straggling  spray  of 
wild  roses  is  fastened  close  to  the  upper  bow,  and 
droops  at  the  side. 

Brown  straw  is  very  fashionable.  Another  chapeau 


of  this  sort  is  trimmed  with  brown  and  drab  corded 
ribbon  disposed  in  torsade  and  bows,  and  with  a  large 
bunch  of  white  marguerites  des  bles. 

A  Versaillais  bonnet  is  of  Brussels  straw  trimmed 
with  deep  blue  corded  ribbon ;  a  small  torsade  goes 
round  the  high  crown ;  at  the  back  there  is  a  very  large 
bow  with  the  loops  turned  upwards,  and  wide  lappets. 
Upon  the  crown,  just  in  front  of  this  bow,  is  fastened 
a  bunch  of  coquelicots,  marguerites,  and  blue  field- 
flowers  mixed  with  wheatears.  Wide  blue  strings  are 
tied  in  front. 

Another  Versaillais  is  of  black  tulle  and  blonde, 
trimmed  with  black  corded  ribbon  and  with  a  long  thick 
spray  of  hyacinth  blossoms  fastened  with  the  bow  of 
ribbon  at  the  top  and  drooping  behind. 

Hats  are  also  of  a  large  shape  this  year.  The  Trianon 
is  one  of  the  most  distingue  models ;  it  has  a  high 
crown,  and  brim  turned  up  at  the  sides.  The  feather 
trimming  is  placed  upwards  en  aigrette;  the  ribbon, 
whether  velvet  or  corded  silk,  is  very  wide,  and  mostly 
brown  or  black.  Very  large  veils  are  tied  round  the 
hat,  so  as  to  cover  the  face  and  fall  in  wide  lappets 
behind. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  OUR  COLOURED  FASHION  PLATE. 

Spring  Costume.  —  Garden  hat  of  rice  straw, 
trimmed  with  satin  ribbon.  Costume  of  foulard  silk, 
with  the  plain  skirt  touching  the  ground.  A  satin 
frilling  simulates  a  deep  tunic,  open  in  front,  and 
with  satin  bows  arranged  on  the  front  of  the  dress. 
Jacket  corsage,  with  deep  basques  cut  up  and  trimmed 
to  correspond  with  the  skirt.  White  point  d’lrlande 
trims  the  corsage,  which  is  open  and  fastened  with  a 
bow  of  satin  of  the  same  size  as  those  placed  upon  the 
skirt.  The  sleeve  is  a  demi  coat  sleeve,  trimmed  to 
match  the  rest  of  the  toilette.  Velvet  cinque-cento  locket 
and  earrings.  Kid  boots. 

Morning  Visiting  Toilet. — Bonnet  of  crepe  lisse 
over  silk,  sprays  of  flowers  and  bows  of  satin  ribbon  ; 
satin  strings.  Cashmere  jacket,  corded  with  gros  de 
Naples  ;  the  deep  basques  form  godet  pleats.  Plain 
linen  collar.  Demi  train  skirt  of  Irish  poplin,  without 
trimming.  Upper  skirt  of  the  same,  bound  with  bias 
bands  and  agremens  of  the  same  material.  The  apron 
front  fastened  over  a  plain  straight  skirt,  trimmed  to 
match. 

Little  Girl  of  Seven  Years  Old. — Costume  of 
striped  pique,  made  with  plain  bodice  ;  the  skirt  has 
two  flounces  bound  with  braid,  above  which  tabs  are 
placed  ;  these  tabs  are  buttoned  down.  Bodice  of  plain 
pique,  with  waistband  and  jacket  basque,  also  trimmed 
with  tabs  and  buttons.  Deep  marin  collar.  Coiffure 
Marguerite. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  OUR  COLOURED  PATTERN. 

THE  MARATHON  PATTERN  FOR  FENDER-STOOL,  PRIE-DIEO  CHAIR, 
OR  TABLECOVER  BORDER. 

Materials :  Canvas ;  q  shades  of  drab  •wool,  black  •wool,  and 

2  shades  of  scarlet  •wool ;  scarlet  and  drab  fdoselle. 

This  artistic  design  may,  if  desirable,  be  worked 
entirely  in  wool,  or  as  in  our  pattern  ;  the  lightest  shades 
of  drab  and  scarlet  in  filoselle.  The  pattern  may  also 
be  worked  in  beads  of  the  same  colour. 
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sought,  so  profusely  advertised  by  coiffeurs,  and  which  In  front  the  hair  is  raised  off  above  the  forehead,  and 
is  to  promote  to  such  an  extent  the  growth  of  the  on  the  summit  of  the  head,  but  from  thence  it  is 
chevelure,  must  have  been  truly  found  at  last,  to  see  the  arranged  to  fall  quite  flat  down  in  the  neck  and  as  low 
wealth  of  thick  braids  and  torsades  flowing  on  the  back  as  possible. 
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If  a  good  deal  of  additional  hair  is  still  worn  in 
modern  coifl'ures,  it  is  certainly  managed  with  consider¬ 
ably  more  art  than  formerly.  One  would  almost  think 
the  wonderful  pommade  or  eau  de  toilette  so  constantly 


of  our  Hegantes.  It  is  no  longer  the  pad,  the  most 
visible  and  palpable  pad,  bulging  out  at  the  back  ol  the 
head,  it  is  real  hair,  plaited  or  twisted,  and  falling  in 
large  loops  sometimes  nearly  down  to  the  waist. 


xu^ 


prefers  smoothing  it  over  small  pads,  so  as  to  form 
double  rouleaux  or  cdrnes  de  belier.  Altogether  the 
modern  coiffure  Is  not  much  less  elaborate  than  it  was ; 
but  it  looks  more  natural,  and  certainly  those  ladies  who 


and  torsades  ready  to  put  on  exposed  in  coiffeurs’  shops 
still  further  confirm  the  truth  that  the  beautiful  tresses 
of  many  a  fair  one  are  her  own  only  in  so  far  as  she  has 
paid  for  them. 
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Young  ladies  still  brush  their  hair  quite  off  from  the 
temples ;  but  tmdame,  when  her  age  becomes  uncertain 
and  a  white  streak  or  so  appears  just  in  that  treacherous 
place  under  the  thick  masses  of  her  still  beautiful  hair. 


possess  great  abundance  of  hair  can  now  dress  it  scion 
la  mode  without  any  artificial  help.  Unfortunately  it  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  all  ladies  possess  the  advantage 
of  so  luxurious  a  chevelure,  and  the  quantities  of  braids 
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SPINNINGS  IN  TOWN. 

“  To  Bit  on  a  horse  although  it  should  prance.” — Miss  Kilmansegge. 


My  last  letter  upon  riding  has  introduced  so  many 
correspondents  that  I  am  unable  to  reply  to  them 
save  in  a  general  way  in  the  following  details  respecting 
the  Messrs.  Cooke’s  establishments  at  Wimbledon  and 
Clapham,  and  I  think  that  a  brief  narration  of  my  visit 
to  Mr.  Cooke’s  riding-school  in  Church-street,  Wimble¬ 
don,  will  interest  the  writers  upon  country  riding. 

Certainly  the  day  on  which  I  went  to  Wimbledon  was 
lovely,  and  the  drive  to  Church-street  most  pleasant, 
but  even  this  did  not  prepare  me  for  the  pretty  picture 
presented  on  arriving.  A  perfect  little  pony,  evidently 
“  clever,”  and  reliable  in  all  respects,  was  standing  at 
the  door  ;  a  moment  later,  and  a  fair  little  golden-haired 
child  of  seven  years  was  on  its  back,  gathering  the  reins, 
both  curb  and  snaffle,  with  practised  hand.  The  child 
was  dressed  as  children  should  be,  in  a  skirt  and  jacket, 
with  belt — no  pretence  of  padded  habit — and  a  neat 
round  hat ;  her  tiny  hands  held  whip  and  reins  in  most 
correct  style ;  she  guided  her  steed  and  put  him  through 
his  paces  in  capital  style,  and  trotted  off  for  her  ride  as 
upright  and  with  as  firm  a  seat  as  any  woman  grown. 
This  dear  little  child  is  Mrs.  Cooke’s  eldest  girl,  and  as 
good  a  horsewoman  as  is  her  mother,  who  is  a  well- 
known  equestrian. 

After  seeing  this  charming  child,  I  was  conducted  to 
the  stables,  which  are  large,  commodious,  and  admirably 
ventilated,  the  horses  in  good  condition,  and  evidently 
well  cared  for  in  all  respects.  I  longed  to  mount  a 
bright  bay,  exactly  suited  to  a  light-weight,  and  thought 
with  a  sigh  of  “  the  days  that  are  no  more,”  when  I 
scampered  over  Kentish  fields,  or  rode  among  the  peaks 
and  perils  of  Auvergne,  on  my’  own  bay  Genevieve  of 
blessed  memory. 

But  to  return  to  my  visit  and  my  letters.  The  advan¬ 
tages  of  the  Wimbledon  riding-school  are  these  :  ladies 
can  come  down  from  town,  dress  in  a  nice  room  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  purpose,  enjoy  a  splendid  country  ride 
among  beautiful  scenery,  in  f^resh  air,  and  on  excellent 
and  safe  horses.  They  can  ride  merely,  or  receive 
lessons  alone  or  in  class ;  but  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cooke 
prefer  to  teach  children  alone  at  first,  until  the  little 
things  are  accustomed  to  riding,  and  have  acquired  a  firm 
seat  and  upright  carriage. 

I  have  spoken  of  beautiful  scenery  and  rides  in  the 
vicinity  of  Wimbledon,  and  not  without  reason  when  I 
name  Bushy  Park,  Wimbledon  Park,  Wimbledon  and 
Barnes  Commons,  Coombe  Wood,  Worcester  Park, 
Banstead  Down,  Cheam,  Hampton  Wick,  Thames 
Ditton,  Surbiton,  and  Richmond  Park.  Can  anything 
be  more  delicious  than  riding  in  such  scenes  ?  Now  for 
the  age  for  riding.  Of  course  it  is  best  to  learn  as  chil¬ 
dren,  but  it  is  never  too  late  to  ride,  and  ladies  may 
begin  and  coqtinue  this  delightful  exercise  at  almost  any 
age..  Indeed,  I  personally  knew  a  lady  who  hunted 
regularly  up  to  her  sixty-second  year,  and  is  by  no  means 
a  hght-weight,  though  a  splendid  horsewoman. 


In  a  hygienic  point  of  view  riding  is  considered  as  a 
wonderful  restorer  of  strength,  and  I  remark  that  many 
regular  riders  possess  the  enviable  charms  of  clear  com¬ 
plexions  and  youthful  appearance.  Those  ladies  whose 
husbands  appear  tired  and  jaded  with  business  cares  and 
business  worries  should  persuade  monsieur  le  mari  to 
escort  them  to  Wimbledon  every  Saturday  afternoon,  to 
enjoy  an  exhilarating  and  health-giving  ride  for  a  few 
hours  to  blow  away  dull  care  and  trouble.  Nor  is  this 
pleasure  costly  ;  the  same  low  prices  that  I  quoted  in  my 
May  letter  obtain  at  the  "Wimbledon  and  Clapham 
establishments,  and  the  care  and  attention  given  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Cooke,  of  Wimbledon,  are  such  as  to  make 
the  most  nervous  mother  comfortable  in  entrusting  her 
daughters  or  young  children  to  their  care,  while  the 
pretty  example  of  child-riding  shown  by  their  little 
daughter  cannot  fail  to  give  courage  to  tiny  equestrians. 

In  spite  of  the  invectives  of  a  correspondent  against 
Silkworm’s  non-approval  of  spurs,  she  holds  that  these 
instruments  are  not  required  by  good  riders,  and  that 
bad  horsewomen  certainly  ought  not  to  be  trusted  with 
them — an  opinion  in  which  she  is  supported  by  numerous 
riding  and  hunting  friends. 

To  turn  to  dress  and  vanities.  Muslin  dresses  are 
the  “  particular  vanity,”  as  Dickens  wrote,  of  this  season. 
Of  these  there  is  ample  choice  at  the  French  muslin  ware¬ 
house  of  Mr.  Burgess,  Oxford-street.  These  muslins 
are  beautifully  clear  and  fine,  and  the  designs  are  very 
elegant.  Pour  mot,  I  like  the  delicate  heathers  and  ferns 
in  colour  on  clear  white  ground,  and  the  pretty  white 
muslins  bordered  with  black  and  with  colours ;  but 
many  ladies  prefer  the  full,  rich,  exquisitely-shaded 
groups  of  flowers  on  the  organdie  muslins  and  the  hand¬ 
some  stripes  of  alternate  lace  and  flowers.  In  prints, 
piques,  batistes,  and  percales  I  observed  some  very 
beautiful  designs,  and  the  ecru  and  holland  costumes 
are  well  worthy  of  remark ;  but  the  novelty  par  excellence 
is  the  “  Dolly  Varden  ”  costume,  which  is  a  pretty, 
coquettish  copy  of  the  noted  picture  of  Dolly  Varden, 
which  was  among  Mr.  Charles  Dickens’s  collection, 
and  sold  at  his  death.  This  costume  is  made  in  really 
old-fashioned  pattern  chintz,  and  is  worn  over  a  cambric 
skirt  of  the  prevailing  colour  of  the  chintz.  The  “  Dolly 
Varden  ”  is  draped  over  this  flounced  petticoat,  and  is 
most  bewitching  in  blue,  rose,  and  rose  and  white.  I 
saw  it  also  in  gold  colour,  but  did  not  like  the  effect. 
A  straw  hat  should  be  worn  with  it,  trimmed  to  corre¬ 
spond.  The  French  prints,  muslins,  and  chintzes  cost 
about  one  shilling  the  yard  ;  the  English  maybe  here! 
procured  at  fourpence  and  sixpence  per  yard. 

In  jewellery,  next  to  the  cinque-cento  style,  the 
Scottish  gems  are  most  admired.  There  is  a  furore  for 
the  Lome  jewellery  recently  illustrated  in  this  Magazine, 
but  no  engraving  can  give  any  idea  of  the  beauty  and 
lustre  of  good  Scotch  gems  and  stones.  I  lately  inspected 
iome  of  the  Scottish  jewellery  at  Messrs.  Crouch’s,  of 
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Regent-street,  and  was  very  much  pleased  with  the  col¬ 
lection,  and  in  particular  with  the  Douglas  suite  and  the 
Wallace  brooch  and  earring,  the  Thyra  suite,  and  the 
brooch  of  Lome,  which  is  modelled  from  the  original 
brooch  of  poetic  fame.  The  skean  d’hu  and  dirks  are 
also  very  beautiful,  and  make  lovely  shawl  brooches  and 
hair  ornaments.  The  prices  of  this  jewellery  vary  with 
the  gems  and  settings,  which  are  of  four  kinds — plain 
and  chased  gold  and  plain  and  chased  silver  but  even 
the  best  specimens  of  this  artistic  work  do  not  exceed 
the  price  of  good  ordinary  jewellery.  The  models  are 
taken  from  antique  Scotch  forms,  from  Norwegian,  and 
from  Scandinavian. 

Under  our  pretty  muslin  dresses  we  must  have  some 
nice  petticoats,  and  for  these  we  turn  to  127,  Oxford- 
street,  where  Mrs.  G.  Young  has  a  famous  supply,  at 
all  prices  and  in  all  qualities,  from  the  simply-tucked 
jupon  in  all  its  ladylike  integrity  to  the  last  mode  of  deep 
and  handsome  embroidered  flouncing.  Among  those 
shown  me  I  remarked  some  very  ladylike  skirts,  with 
two  flounces  simply  embroidered  at  the  edges  and  scal¬ 
loped  ;  these  had  headings  of  work  to  correspond ; 
others,  again,  have  tucked  flounces  of  great  fineness,  and 
are  very  nice-looking. 

Mrs.  Young  has  enlarged  her  premises  by  taking  the 
next  house  and  throwing  them  into  one  handsome  shop. 
Ladies  will  appreciate  this  convenience,  for  in  selecting 
a  trousseau  one  really  does  require  considerable  space, 
and  for  the  layette  of  the  first-born  we  must  see  each 
style  of  every  article  before  we  can  decide  on  the 
momentous  questions  arising  from  this  truly  interesting 
subject.  Besides  the  petticoats  and  shirts,  the  admirable 
layettes  and  fascinating  trousseaux,  we  must  glance  at 
the  morning  dress  and  costume  department,  and  see  the 
pretty,  neat,  and^  stylish  costumes  prepared  for  seaside 
and  country  wear.  These  are  Mrs.  Young’s  speciality, 
and  in  these  beautiful  ladylike  morning  costumes  she  takes 
great  pride.  As  I  have  before  hinted,  the  shapes  vary, 
and  figures  are  concealed  or  shown  to  advantage  by  the 
diflerent  styles  of  morning  dresses. 

In  spite  of  the  help  given  us  all  by  the  many  clever 
sewing-machines  of  the  day,  we  find  uses  for  ordinary 
sewing-needles,  and  are  perhaps  rather  more  particular 
about  the  quality  of  these  after  the  smooth,  even  stitching 
of  the  sewing-machine.  The  tapering  needles  of  Messrs. 
Hayes  and  Crossley  axe  wonderfully  easy  to  work  with, 
for,  being  tapered  at  both  ends,  they  offer  half  the 
resistance  of  ordinary  needles  to  the  fabric,  and  are  in¬ 
valuable  for  sewing  on  silk  and  on  muslin. 

As  summer  brings  so  much  washing  and  starching 
along  with  white  skirts  and  muslin,  print,  and  cambric 
dresses,  I  am  not  surprised  at  receiving  so  many  inquiries 
about  starch.  If  my  readers  would  occasionally  refer  to 
back  numbers  of  this  Magazine,  they  would  frequently 
find  the  information  they  ask,  as  in  the  present  instance. 
Messrs.  Cruickshanks  and  Mackenzie’s  Belgravia  Starch 
is  admirably  adapted  for  clear-starching  all  summer 
goods.  This  starch  is  strong,  clean,  and  clear,  and 
quite  free  from  lumps,  mixing  to  a  perfectly  smooth 
substance,  and,  best  of  all,  does  nca  stick  to  the  iron. 
What  can  be  more  annoying  to  a  careful,  painstaking 
woman  than  to  see  her  work  destroyed  by  inferior  or 


even  ordinary  starch  ?  No  trouble  will  follow  the  use  of 
Belgravia  Starch,  all  ironing  can  be  expeditiously  got 
over,  and  even  the  “  tyrant  man  ”  satisfied  with  the 
stiffness  of  collar  and  shirt-front. 

For  handsome  and  pretty  summer  costumes  we  cannot 
do  better  than  select  some  of  Messrs.  Inglis  andTinckler’s 
real  Irish  poplins.  The  new  shades  are  extremely  beau¬ 
tiful,  and  there  is  a  rich  emerald  green  which  surpasses 
for  brilliancy  all  other  shades  of  this  colour.  The  new 
browns,  too,  are  most  attractive,  and  as  many  of  my 
readers  know,  are  extremely  becoming  to  ladies  of  any 
age.  Of  this  fashionable  colour  Messrs.  Inglis  and 
Tinckler  have  nine  shades.  Next  to  the  browns,  the 
soft  greys,  fawns,  and  doves  are  most  in  vogue. 

Some  beautiful  specimens  of  this  poplin  may  be  seen 
at  the  Exhibition,  South  Kensington,  where  Messrs. 
Inglis  and  Tinckler  have  a  case  of  ch^-tT oeuvres  of  this 
genre.  Among  the  poplins  of  the  season,  the  Louise  of 
Lome  must  not  be  forgotten  ;  it  is  a  combination  of  the 
respective  tartans  of  the  youthful  couple.  I  must  not 
forget  to  mention  that  this  well-known  firm  has  re¬ 
moved  to  147,  Regent-street,  where  the  premises  are 
larger,  and  far  more  commodious. 

Among  the  minor  comforts  of  life  may  be  reckoned 
a  convenient  parcel-carrier,  entitled  the  Universal  Re¬ 
gistered  Holder,  which  costs  one  shilling  only,  and 
carries  umbrella,  bag,  or  parcel.  As  some  persons  have 
a  strong  objection  to  carry  a  parcel,  however  small,  1 
fancy  that  this  holder  will  prove  a  useful  friend,  and  in 
that  hope  I  mention  it.  In  using  it  the  waistband  is 
passed  through  the  holder,  keeping  the  hook  in  front 
for  use ;  but  as  waistbands  are  becoming  scarce  in  con 
sequence  of  the  introduction  of  basques  and  jackets,  I 
do  not  quite  see  how  the  holder  can  be  worn  without  a 
band  or  strap  of  some  kind.  The  Universal  Holder  can 
be  obtained  of  nearly  all  drapers. 

Another  really  charming  invention  is  a  patent  Brim, 
to  be  worn  on  any  kind  of  hat  as  a  sunshade,  and  which 
can  be  removed  and  folded  up  so  as  to  go  into  the 
pocket  in  a  moment.  A  friend  of  mine,  who  is  a  great 
gardener,  though  a  very  little  woman,  is  delighted  with 
one  of  these  brims,  and  says  it  shades  nicely  from  the 
sun,  and  can  be  taken  off  a  dressy  hat  in  a  moment. 
Many  ladies  at  the  seaside  who  would  be  glad  enough 
of  a  shady  hat  on  the  beach,  do  not  like  to  walk  through 
the  town  with  one  on  ;  for,  to  put  it  in  the  gentlest 
manner,  they  are  not  becoming.  Now  the  brim  can  be 
removed  in  a  moment  and  replaced  as  quickly,  can  be 
worn  with  any  hat,  and  costs  very  little — two  shillings, 
I  believe.  Any  London  milliner  will  send  them  if 
asked  for,  or  Madame  Goubaud  will  supply  them. 

Still  among  the  trifles  that  make  up  our  comforts, 
“  My  Own- Monogram  ”  may  be  reckoned.  This  mono¬ 
gram  is  intended  for  library  books,  and  costs  sixpence 
for  twenty-five  monograms,  which  are  of  course  all  alike, 
and  are  to  be  cut  out  and  pasted  in  books.  I  think  it 
would  be  a  great  improvement  to  print  them  on  gummed 
paper,  as  they  could  be  so  neatly  and  expeditiously 
affixed  to  the  books. 

The  croquet  season  always  brings  many  inquiries 
about  croquet  sets  and  croquet  parties,  croquet  games  and 
croquet  costumes.  I  decline  giving  any  opinion  on  vexed 
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points  of  this  pretty,  picturesque  game,  but  am  glad  to 
assist  my  correspondents  in  the  way  of  costumes,  good 
sets,  &c. 

For  a  really  good  set  of  croquet,  at  a  moderate  price, 

I  recommend  “  Jaques’  Croquet,”  No.  5  ;  for  a  supe¬ 
rior  set  Nos.  7  and  8  of  the  same  maker,  and  for  a  club 
set  No.  10.  The  rules,  too,  which  are  sent  out  in  every 
box,  may  be  strictly  followed,  for  the  name  Jaques  is 
well  known  and  respected  in  croquet  circles,  and  my 
readers  cannot  go  far  wrong  with  Jaques’  rules  and 
Jaques’  tools. 

Croquet  adjuncts  include  cases  and  stands  for  croquet 
implements.  Jaques’  portable  croquet-stand  can  be  car¬ 
ried  in  one  hand  by  a  lady.  Jaques’  upright  croquet- 
stand  requires  two  persons  to  carry  it,  but  is  by  no  means 
heavy.  Jaques’  circular  croquet-stand  is  very  compact, 
and  looks  very  handsome  in  the  hall  or  lobby.  Besides 
croquet,  Messrs.  Jaques  and  Son  have  every  kind  of 
outdoor  and  indoor  games — as  miniature  billiards,  baga¬ 
telle-tables,  lawn  billiards.  Aunt  Sally,  ring  the  bull,  and 
many  others. 

Croquet  sets  naturally  lead  to  croquet  dresses.  For 
these  we  must  go  to  Mrs.  S.  Jay,  who  has  them  suited 
for  all  occasions,  as  I  observed  on  a  recent  visit.  The 
croquet  dress  for  morning  practice  is  coquettish  and  be¬ 
coming.  It  is  composed  of  cambric  of  a  pretty  shade, 
and  is  trimmed  with  a  coloured  or  black  border  on  a 
white  ground.  This  is  especially  pretty  in  violet  and  in 
blue,  in  rose  and  in  pink,  these  shades  contrasting 
and  harmonising  with  the  green  sward,  and  with  the 
tout  ensemble. 

The  white  pique  dresses,  which  are  trimmed  with 
colour,  are  appropriate  for  small  croquet  parties,  and 
these  Mrs.  S.  Jay  executes  to  perfection.  Another  grace¬ 
ful  costume  is  of  white  cambric,  draped  over  a  flounced 
white  petticoat,  edged  with  a  printed  lace  border.  The 
tunic  is  trimmed  to  correspond,  with  printed  lace  bor¬ 
dering  and  with  coloured  ribbons.  Costumes  of  ecru 
cloth,  trimmed  with  ecru  lace,  are  also  sent  out  in  large 
quantities  by  Mrs.  S.  Jay. 

But  the  costume  par  excellence  is  the  white  muslin 
costume.  This  lovely  dress  is  named  La  Debutante,  and 
in  its  fresh  and  innocent  appearance  is  exactly  suited  for 
young  girls.  La  Debutante  is  flounced  and  draped, 
trimmed  with  ribbon  and  with  lace. 

For  young  girls  of  twelve  years  and  under  the  muslin 
flounces  are  merely  hemmed.  The  prices  of  children’s 
dresses  are  so  moderate  that  two  or  three  costumes  for 
little  girls  of  six  and  eight  years  may  be  purchased  for 
the  price  of  one  ordinary  costume,  and  this  remark  ap¬ 
plies  to  all  kinds  and  classes  of  children’s  and  young 
girls’  dresses. 

I  must  not  allow  my  June  letter  to  terminate  without 
some  mention  of  parasols.  Those  most  in  vogue  for 
d  ress  parasols  match  the  toilette  in  colour,  and  are  trimmed 
with  flounces  or  covered  with  black  lace.  For  fetes 
white  parasols  covered  with  black  lace  are  used,  or 
white  flounced  parasols,  lined  to  correspond  with  the 
dress. 

The  parasols  of  the  season  have  doubling  sticks,  and 
are  far  more  convenient  than  those  with  the  stiff,  straight 
handles  of  the  last  few  seasons.  The  fashionable  demi- 


toilette  sunshades  are  of  ecru-co\omed  cloths  and  tulle 
silk,  lined  with  various  colours ;  shot  parasols  are  also 
much  used,  and  are  made  rather  large,  and  have  curiously- 
carved  handles  and  straight  sticks.  Many  dressy  para¬ 
sols  are  trimmed  with  flounces,  edged  with  lace  or  with 
fringe.  All  these  varieties  may  be  had  at  very  mode¬ 
rate  prices  of  Mr.  Peter  Robinson,  Oxford-street,  who 
will  shortly  begin  his  sale  of  the  Compton  House  stock, 
which  was  pointed  out  to  me  in  a  recent  visit  to  Man¬ 
chester  as  the  largest  shop  in  the  world.  Be  this  true 
or  not,  it  certainly  is  an  immense  block  of  buildings, 
and  although  closed  at  the  time  I  saw  it,  gave  one  the 
idea  of  enormous  capabilities.  At  the  fall  of  the  firm 
of  Jeffreys,  the  immense  stock  was  sold  by  contract, 
and  Mr.  Peter  Robinson  came  down  from  town  and 
carried  off  the  bulk  of  the  stock  of  drapery,  silks,  &c., 
which  will  be  shortly  offered  to  the  public  at  consider¬ 
able  abatement  in  price.  I  shall  take  the  earliest  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  inspecting  this  stock,  and  reporting  thereon  to 
my  readers. 

During  the  past  month  I  paid  a  visit  to  what  Ameri¬ 
cans  call  a  “  large  drapery  store”  in  the  Edgware-road, 
Messrs.  Garrould’s,  and  think,  from  what  I  saw  of  the 
stock,  that  we  shall  find  it  an  exceedingly  useful  house. 
I  wandered  at  my  own  “  sweet  will  ”  through  arcades 
of  costumes  and  bowers  of  flowers  and  chapeaux, 
through  mazes  of  fancy  goods,  and  through  rows  of 
parasols,  sunshades,  umbrellas,  and,  en  tout  cas,  inspected 
household  linen  from  damask  to  duster,  noted  counter¬ 
panes  and  curtains,  silks  and  shawls,  prints  and  piques, 
hosiery  and  haberdashery,  ribbons  and  remnants,  and 
found  all  very  good.  In  the  silk  department  I  observed 
some  magnificent  wide  silks,  measuring  three  yards  and 
a-half  across,  of  superb  quality.  These  wide  silks  are 
much  in  request  for  the  long,  distinct  trains  now  worn 
over  round  jupons,  which  I  shall  describe  presently. 
Besides  the  best  makes  of  silk,  Messrs.  Garrould  keep 
all  kinds,  and  widths,  and  classes.  In  the  costume  de¬ 
partment  I  found  some  admirable  walking  suits,  wash¬ 
ing  suits,  and  black  suits,  in  grenadine,  silk,  and  in 
alpaca,  both  best  English  and  the  coarse  ribbed  “  basket” 
alpaca,  called  in  New  York  English  lustre.  This  fabric 
makes  admirable  costumes  for  young  ladies  and  most 
serviceable  dresses  for  every-day  wear. 

Among  the  various  mantles -shown  me  I  observed 
with  pleasure  several  pretty  cashmere  French  mantles 
for  young  and  for  elderly  ladies.  One  of  the  shapes  is 
circular,  and  has  a  pointed  hood  richly  trimmed  with 
fringe  and  bias  bands  of  silk.  Other  mantles  form 
draped  tunics,  and  are  varied  with  passementerie  orna¬ 
ments. 

Another  new  house  (new  to  me)  that  I  have  lately 
visited  is  that  of  Messrs.  Evans,  Son,  and  Company,  of 
King  William-street,  City,  large  furnishing  ironmon¬ 
gers.  I  was  attracted  to  this  house  by  the  display  of 
some  very  pretty  garden-tools  for  ladies.  Among  these 
I  found  a  charming  mowing-machine,  costing  twenty- 
five  shillings  only,  and  useful  for  borders,  grass-edgings, 
as  well  as  capable  of  cutting  a  small  lawn.  A  child 
could  manage  this  pretty,  light  machine.  I  saw  garden¬ 
ing  sets  for  ladies  and  children  at  very  much  reduced 
prices,  as  the  firm  happen  to  be  selling  off  their  stock 
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to  make  room  for  novelties  and  new  stock,  so  that  ladies 
can  now  purchase  all  kinds  of  ironmongery  and  kitchen 
utensils,  gas-fittings,  sewing-machines,  &c.,  at  from 
to  per  cent,  off  the  usual  prices  for  such  goods. 
The  “  Little  Rapid  ”  knitting-machine,  price  six  guineas, 
is  a  new  machine  for  this  work,  and  closely  resembles 
hand-knitting  in  the  stitch  formed.  It  is  by  no  means 
difficult  to  learn  and  to  work,  and  ladies  should  inspect 
this  little  rapid  machine  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 

In  reply  to  queries  as  to  the  bread-making  properties 
of  Borwick’s  Baking-Powder,  I  am  told  that  it  is  in¬ 
valuable  on  board  ship  and  in  all  situations  where  yeast 
cannot  be  procured,  as  in  the  country.  The  directions 
for  use  are  clear  and  simple,  and  I  can  answer  for  its 
efficacy  in  pastry-making,  which  it  turns  out  light,  flaky, 
and  digestible.  It  is  also  economical,  as  less  butter 
need  be  used,  and  both  baked  and  boiled  puddings  re¬ 
quire  fewer  eggs  when  Borwick’s  Baking-Powder  is 
used. 

The  testimonials  appended  to  the  directions  for  use 
are  from  first-rate  analyists,  and  distinctly  state  the 
freedom  of  this  powder  from  all  deleterious  prepara¬ 
tions,  and  from  adulteration  of  any  kind. 

The  present  moment,  though  late,  is  not  too  late  to 
realise  a  goodly  stock  of  ferns  at  very  low  prices. 
These  ferns  are  of  all  kinds,  hardy,  half  hardy,  tender, 
and  exotic  ferns.  Mr.  E.  Gill,  of  Victoria  Fernery, 
Lynton,  North  Devon,  is  sending  out  baskets  of  ferns, 
and  even  ferns  by  post.  Some  of  them  cost  a  few 
pence  only,  and  with  the  beautiful  receptacles  provided 
by  virgin  cork,  I  cannot  see  why  all  fern-lovers  should 
not  enjoy  their  favourite  company  in  and  out  of  doors. 

My  boys  go  into  some  neighbouring  woods  occasionally 
and  return  rosy  and  rejoicing  over  their  treasures,  among 
which  “ferns  for  mamma ’’are  sure  to  be  found.  I 
have  now  given  them  some  odds  and  ends  of  cork,  left 
over  from  my  rustic  performances,  and  with  these  the 
dear  children  have  made  a  fernery  in  their  own  little 
garden,  which  is  not  to  be  despised  even  by  less  indul¬ 
gent  eyes  than  mamma’s.  I  think  that  gardening  is  a 
capital  amusement  for  children,  and  leads  to  a  love  of 
God’s  works,  and  to  contemplation  of  His  ways  and 
wonders.  I  am  delighted  to  see  my  little  trot  watering 
and  attending  the  vegetable-marrow,  whose  name  he 
cannot  yet  say  rightly,  and  to  see  his  elder  brother, 
with  more  energy  than  grammatical  knowledge,  “  stuck- 
ing  the  peas  ”  which  adorn  their  domain. 

I  had  indeed  a  treat  in  seeing  some  lovely  dresses  of 
Worth  and  Pingat,  at  the  well-known  mourning  estab¬ 
lishment  of  Messrs.  Jay,  of  Regent-street.  These  dresses 
are  chef-d" xuvres  of  the  great  artistes,  and  are  designed 
for  Parisian  and  English  aristocracy.  The  leading  idea 
is  rich  simplicity,  but  simplicity  with  artistic  drapery  and 
by  artistic  skill.  Ladies  who  have  not  visited  Messrs. 
Jay  can  scarcely  credit  that  such  dresses  can  be  procured 
in  England,  and  one  fancies  oneself  au  premier  in 
Paris  in  gazing  on  the  lovely  productions  of  the  modistes 
art.  Besides  these  grandes  et  artistiques  confections,  Messrs. 
Jay  have  a  number  of  elegant  dresses,  copied  in  less 
costly  materials  from  the  French  models,  and  among 
these  for  dressy  evening  wear  I  noticed  some  stylish 
grenadine  dresses,  simply  trimmed,  but  deliciously 


piquante  and  fresh.  Black  silks  are  still  to  be  had  here 
at  most  moderate  prices  and  of  superior  quality,  but  I 
heartily  advise  those  ladies  who  wish  to  look  very 
fashionable  to  ask  for  the  Pingat  models  admired  by  the 
Silkworm. 

The  novelty  in  Madame  Caroline’s  department,  which 
is  the  abiding-place  of  elegant  and  ladylike  modes,  is  the 
new  jet  curtain  for  chapeaux  de  deuil.  This  elegant 
bavolet  is  composed  of  a  rich  fringe  of  cut  jet,  and  over 
this  curtain  a  plume,  arranged  with  Madame  Caroline’s 
usual  grace,  falls. 

The  still  disturbed  state  of  Paris  has  produced  a  great 
advantage  to  English  ladies  in  the  arrival  in  England  of 
Madame  Maria  Feste  with  a  troupe  of  corseti'eres,  flower- 
makers,  and  milliners.  This  lady,  noted  for  her  haut 
gout  in  all  toilette  details,  has  resolved  upon  opening  an 
establishment  in  London,  and  is  au  premier  at  137,  New 
Bond-street. 

Madame  Maria  Feste  has  a  delightful  quantity  of  the 
newest  bonnets  and  hats  for  ladies,  young  ladies,  and 
children.  Like  all  first-rate  Parisian  modistes,  she  pos¬ 
sesses  in  the  highest  degree  the  art  of  making  becoming 
chapeaux  and  dresses.  I  cannot  describe  the  irresistible 
draperies,  the  artistic  folds  of  her  perfectly-fitting  robes, 
nor  enter  into  details  of  the  wonderful  adjuncts  to 
“  my  lady’s  toilet”  in  the  genre  of  lingerie  and  ornament 
to  be  seen  at  her  house. 

The  most  charming  modes  of  draping  shawls  are  to 
be  seen  here,  and  Madame  Feste  makes  superb  confec¬ 
tions  of  all  kinds.  Her  skill  and  taste  are  particularly 
valuable  at  the  present  moment,  when  modes  and  robes  are 
alike  unsettled. 

When  I  finished  my  recital  of  the  month’s  visits,  and 
answered  the  questions  of  my  many  correspondents, 
I  little  thought  that  one  visit  remained  to  be  paid,  and 
that  the  Great  Question  would  be  answered  by  one 
near  and  dear  to  me.  My  visit  has  been  paid  to  the 
“  beautiful  chamber  of  rest”  of  one  who  died  as  he  had 
lived,  in  God’s  faith  and  fear,  and  whose  bright  and 
noble  example  of  courage,  under  unprecedented  physical 
difficulties,  has  cheered  many  a  weary  heart,  and  sus¬ 
tained  many  a  drooping  spirit.  As  a  writer,  his 
wonderful  talents  have  been  recognised  by  the  literary 
world  ;  and  as  a  contributor  to  this  and  other  magazines, 
his  story  has  been  told  by  abler  pen  than  mine,  but  as 
honoured  by  the  friendship  of  John  Tillotson,  I  can¬ 
not  but  tell  my  sisters  of  the  blessing  this  brave,  true 
knight  of  God’s  holy  army  of  martyrs  has  been  to  me, 
and  to  all  who  came  within  the  blessed  circle  of  his 
kindly,  noble  spirit.  It  has  been  my  privilege  to  know 
him — to  learn  from  him  lessons  of  meekness,  patience, 
and  courage.  It  has  been  my  privilege  to  close  the  eyes 
that  look^  with  kindness  upon  all  created  things — to 
fold  the  busy  hands  that  never  wrote  aught  but  truth 
and  loving-kindness,  and  that  were  ever  ready  to  help 
and  sustain  others.  His  writings  reveal  much  of  his 
beautiful  nature,  and,  as  he  himself  was,  are  comforting 
and  refreshing  to  our  minds. 

“  Closed  is  his  mild  blue  eyo : 

Never  shall  earth  or  sky 
See  such  oaothcr." 

The  Silkworm 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  FASHIONS  AND  NEEDLEWORK  ENGRAVINGS. 


iSi.— CorxTEY  Toilets. 

I.  Tiiiiifj  tr.-iin  dress  of  striped  foulard  with  plain  skirt.  The 
1).  (1  c  '  is  open  eit  coeur,  and  has  a  deep  pleated  basque  l>ehind,  but 
cut  very  short  at  the  sides  and  rounded  in  front;  it  is  simply  eel^fed 
V  1 1  siiK  tVin^'e.  The  neck  of  the  bodice  aud  deep  cud's  on  the 
wide  coat  sleev.s  arc  of  plain  silk. 

i.  Dress  of  violet  and  white  foulard,  with  a  deep  cross-cut  flounce, 
e’ered  with  narroa’  lace  and  put  on  with  a  biais  band  of  violet  silk. 
L  itig  easa qne,  with  revers  in  front,  and  fastened  round  the  waist 
w  1  .1  a  band  ;  small  round  cape  and  wide  coat  sleeves.  It  is  entirely 
t  iminci  with  a  satin  pipin;^  and  narrow  lace,  liouuet  of  white 
tuiie  aud  lace,  oruameuted  with  violet  flowers. 

s82. — Walking  Toilets. 

I.  Short  walking  costume  of  light  deru-coloured  foulard.  Tlie 
skirt  is  trimmed  round  with  three  picatings  of  the  same  material, 
headed  with  a  brown  mar(^se  ruche.  Pannier  tunic  rounded  in  front 
aud  l(K)[)ed  up  behind.  Plain  bodice  and  wide  coat  sleeves.  This 
costume  is  completed  by  a  small  cape,  trimmed  like  the  tunic  witli  a 
pleating  and  brown  ruche  to  correspond  with  tlie  skirt. 

1.  Costume  of  two  shades  of  grey,  trimmed  with  six  flounces 
plaecil  ulteraately  on  the  skirt,  tlie  bottom  one  being  of  the  lightest 
s'ladc,  and  the  top  one  the  darkest.  The  tunic  and  sash  are  of  the 
liglit  shade,  etlgeJ  with  a  dark  frill,  and  the  small  cape  of  dark,  edged 
wi.h  a  light  frill.  Bonnet  of  light  grey  crepe  do  chine,  ornamented 
with  s'.iadcd  grey  feathers. 

*83.— Visiting  Toilets. 

1.  D’r.ii-train  dross  of  rich  silk,  with  tunic  upper-skirt,  rounded 
in  i'ront,  a:id  looped  back  0:1  each  side  with  a  buckle.  Jacket  bodice 
o;)  o  in  front,  with  revers  of  satin,  and  fastened  with  large  satin 
bu't  ins;  the  b.isiiue  of  jacket  is  simply  piped  with  satin.  Coat 
si  'L  VOS.  Bonnet  of  lino  white  straw,  trimmed  with  ribbon  to  match 
tii,‘  dress,  and  flowers. 

2.  .Silk  dr.  ss,  triiiioied  with  four  narrow  gathered  flounces.  Long 
pol  l  iaise,  with  deep  biais  band  of  striped  silk  round  the  bottom  of 
skirt  and  cape.  Tiie  culTs  of  the  coat  sleeves  and  simulated  pockets 
are  also  of  striped  silk.  High-crowned  hat  of  fine  straw,  adorned 
with  feathers. 

28.1.. — New  IIaie  Coiffuees. 

1.  T'la  front  hair  is  arranged  in  waved  bandeaux,  combed  up  at 
the  sides  and  arr.inged  in  curls  of  diflFerent  lengths  behind. 

2.  Tiiis  coilfure  has  the  front  hair  waved  and  the  sides  rolled  over 
fris-ttfs;  the  bark  hair  is  in  thick  plaits,  fastened  up  very  high  on 
the  lieail  with  a  comb,  and  fot-ins  a  drooping  chignon. 

3.  The  front  hair  is  comh^sl  back  from  the  forehead  and  plaited  in 
V.  I'.li  tl'.  '  bark  hair,  wliieh  is  fastened  in  long  loops. 

4  and  5.  Tlie  hair  is  fastened  upon  the  top  of  the  head  and 
nrraiigcd  in  thick  twists  ou  each  side,  with  long  curls  in  the  centre. 
I'ig.  5  shows  the  back. 

6  and  7.  Tiie  front  li.air  of  this  figure  is  waved,  and  has  two  curls 
on  the  top  of  the  head.  The  sides  arc  combed  hack  over  frisettes, 
and  arrangiHl  with  the  back  hair  into  a  long  drooping  chiguou,  which 
is  surrounded  with  a  table  twist. 

285. — Dinneb  Toilets. 

1.  Lang  tr.tin  dress  of  mauve  silk,  trimmed  with  biais  bands  of  a 
<l:!.  l.  ■  •  ■'Ii.kIc,  cdg.Hl  on  cither  side  with  white  lace.  Jacket  hodieo 
wuli  1)  IS  pi  's  out  la  squ  ire  tubs,  aud  lalgcvl  with  a  'uveeruehe.  Largo 
b  airi  i'j:  sleeves,  triui.n  sl  with  lace  to  match. 

2.  l)e  ss  of  lig'it-colim!\‘d  silk  ;  the  front  width  is  trimmed  with  a 
pl  '.itvd  fl  mace  ami  three  biais  bands,  to  simulate  an  under-skirt; 
three  wi  le  bauds,  ornamented  with  large  buttons,  are  placed  on 
lith  r  side  and  joiu  to  tlie  long  train,  which  is  merely  ealged  with  a 
biais  baud.  Jacket  bodice,  ojicn  en  cuiur,  aud  trimmed  with  lacc; 
op^u  sleeves  with  bows  at  the  elbows. 

286. — Walking  Toilets. 

1.  UudcTKlrcssof  black  silk  ;  tunic  upper-dress  of  violet  silk,  braided 
with  blick;  tight-liitiug  easaqne  of  lil  iek  silk,  edged  with  u  biais 
baml  of  tlie  same  m  iterial,  piped  with  satin,  simulaU-d  pocket  b  'liiud, 
oriiirneiiUd  with  buttons.  S.raw  bonnet,  trimmed  with  violet 
flowers,  a  id  black  rilih  m. 

2.  Costume  for  a  yoaug  lady,  of  djve-colourcd  foulard.  The  skirt 


is  trimmed  at  the  bottom  with  a  deep  flounce,  headed  with  a  plukcd- 
out  ruche  of  blue  silk  ;  above  this  are  two  more  flounces,  slanted  olf 
on  each  side,  and  ornamentasl  with  a  blue  bow',  the  ruche  only  being 
arranged  on  the  front  width  in  the  form  of  an  apron.  High  bodice 
ami  coat  sleeves.  Straw  hat,  with  brim  turned  up  on  one  side ;  it  is 
trimmed  with  blue  silk  aud  dove  and  blue  feathers. 

287.  — Country  Toilets. 

1.  Striped  dress  with  deep  cross-cut  flounce  put  on  with  a  thick 
cord.  Long  |Milonuise  with  isickets  at  tlie  sides ;  it  is  open  in  front  witli 
revcr.s,  and  i'usteiicd  with  a  bow.  Wide-brim  stinw  hat,  oniamenteil 
with  feathers,  aud  a  long  gauze  veil,  which  surrounds  the  crowu  and 
flows  iK-liiiid. 

2.  Train  dress  of  foulard,  with  a  gathered  flounce  put  on  to  simu¬ 
late  an  uiipcr-skirt.  Pannier  tunic  looped  up  behind  and  wlge  1  with  a 
flounce  of  a  darker  shade,  lb-aces  of  the  dark  silk,  with  rounded 
lappets  both  in  front  aud  behind.  Straw  hat,  trimmed  with  a  gar¬ 
land  of  flowers. 

288.  — CouNTEY  Toilets. 

1.  Boy’s  suit  of  thin  summer  cloth,  composed  of  short  loose 
trousers,  ornamented  with  buttons,  and  a  tunic  fastened  round  the 
waist  with  a  belt. 

2.  Walking  costume  of  light  camlet,  trimmed  across  the  front 
with  biais  bands  of  satin.  L  mg  tunic,  cut  in  Vandykes,  trimmed 
with  satin  bands  and  bows,  and  looped  up  behind,  under  sash  ends. 
Short  half-tttting  jacket,  cut  in  talis,  and  trimmed  to  correspond. 
Straw  bonnet,  adorned  with  ribbon  iiiul  flowers. 

3.  Costume  for  a  young  lady,  of  strip.Hl  foulard,  with  two  biais 
bands,  pipeil  on  each  side  with  silk  the  colour  of  the  stripe.  Jacket 
bodice,  with  deep  pleated  basque,  which  forms  a  point  at  the  sides. 
High-crowned  hat,  trimmed  with  feathers, 

289  and  290. 

Point  Rcsse  Medallions  fob  Note-books,  Card-cases, 
Purses,  &c. 

These  designs  for  medallions  may  he  worked  on  various  materials, 
such  as  silk,  velvet,  leather,  &c.  Tli  -y  are  then  executed  with 
coloured  silks  in  did’erent  stitches.  They  may  also  be  worked  ou 
cambric  or  muslin  with  black  silk. 

291. — Embroidered  Rosette  for  Crvyat  Enis,  &c. 

Tills  pretty  rosette  is  worked  on  fine  e-a’ii'irlc  in  well-riised  saMn 
stitch  point  d’or  overcast,  and  the  scalloped  eilgo  in  button-hole 
stitch. 

292  to  19+. — Couyrette  of  Crochet  and  Embroidery. 

Tlie  squ  ire  cover,  of  which  No.  291  furnishes  a  diiniiiislicd  i’liistra* 
tion,  consists  of  16  triangular  sections  of  ribbed  crochet  in  knitting 
cotton  of  meiliiim  size.  No.  294  shows  one  section  in  full  size.  Coni- 
inence  with  a  chain  of  76  stitelies,  and  work  39 double  rows,  decreas¬ 
ing  i  stitch  at  the  iK-ginningaml  end  of  each  row,  so  tint  in  the  last 
row  all  the  stitches  are  workwl  up.  Work  a  row  of  treble  stitches 
all  round  this  triangle,  and  then  fill  in  the  embroidered  spray, 
making  a  thick  underlayer  of  cotton,  so  that  the  work  may  be  eon- 
sidcrahly  raised.  Sew  the  triangles  together,  and  make  a  rosette 
for  the  centre  as  follows  :  — •  i  treble  into  the  stitch  at  the  corner  of 
one  of  the  triangles,  4  chain,  miss  one  of  the  chain,  and  work  1 
slip  stitch,  I  double,  and  1  treble  into  the  otlier  3  of  the  4  chain  ;  re]>eat 
from  •  7  times,  then  bvip  a  slip  stitch  into  the  first  treble  and 
fasten  olf;  join  tlie  points  in  the  centre  of  the  rosette  with  a  wheel, 
l-'or  the  iKirder  round  the  sipiare  work  2  rows,  ns  follows: — First 
row :  Over  each  cross  tivble  stitch  at  the  edge  of  the  square  work  a 
sp  it  of  7  long  doable  treble,  alter  ea.-li  spot,  3  chain.  S.-coiid  row  : 
Cross  treble  stitches,  working  them  on  the  chain  stitch  before  iiiid 
tlie  cliain  stitch  after  oaeli  spot.  Into  eaeli  cross  treble  stiteli  lie 
skeins  of  cotton  3J  iiiebes  long  to  form  11  fringe.  If  |irefcrrcd, 
triangles  of  another  kind  may  be  made  to  alternate  witli  tin-  erm-lict 
triangles.  No.  293  is  an  illustration  of  one  worked  on  corded  pi  pid 
with  black  cord,  sewn  over  with  white  cotton,  giving  the  apjicaraii.  0 
of  a  black  and  white  cord.  Tlie  triangular  piece  is  overcast  at  tlio 
oilge,  b.-yimd  which  is  a  row  of  alternately  i  double  lung  treble,  3 
chain,  and  ou  this  a  row  of  double  eruehet. 

293, — Venetian  Point  Cap  Crown. 

This  cap-crowu,  of  which  No.  295  s'.iuws  one  quarter,  is  to  bo 
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Mesdamks  Lk  Boutillikb,  i*S,  Oxpokd  StnPFT,  strrpiT  ail  tiib  Matehials  eeqttired  for  the 
Needlework  Designs  on  these  Pages. 


worked  with  white  embroidery  eotton  on  cambric,  chierty  in  liutton- 
liolu  stitch,  the  niiscd  parts  of  the  pattern  luiving  a  layer  of  cotton 
UiiiJe.rueutii.  The  bars  across  shoulil  Ik)  of  crochet  cotton, 

*96  and  *97. — Toilet  Pincushion  Cover. 

Onr  illustration  show  s  a  (piarter  of  a  pincushion-cover  embroidered 
on  pink  silk,  in  diirercnt  colours  and  p)ld  thread.  The  dark  lines  in 
the  desi};n  denote  the  f^old  thread,  which  is  sewn  on  with  very  small 
stitches  of  white  silk.  No.  197  is  the  design  fur  the  centre  of  pin- 
cushion.  The  crossed  gold  threads  on  the  |X!tuls  of  the  flowers  are 
also  sewn  on  with  white  silk.  This  design  may  be  used  for  orua- 
ineiiting  albums,  writing-cases,  and  other  fancy  articles, 

198.— Crochet  Collar. 

Take  crochet  cotton  No.  30,  and  work  ^  braids,  the  one  the  length 
of  the  collar,  the  other  3  times  that  length.  Then  with  tine  cotton 
work  along  the  scallops  of  the  longer  braid  as  follows : — 1  double 
over  the  fli-st  scallop,  •  5  chain,  i  long  treble  over  the  next  scallop, 
I  leaf  of  3  double  lung  treble  over  the  next  scallop  but  one,  drawn 
through  I  loop ;  then  $  chain,  ■  lung  treble  over  each  of  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  9  scallops,  all  drawn  through  1  loop.  Then  5  chain,  loopwl 
into  the  former  5  chain,  work  a  leaf  over  the  next  scallop,  i  long 
treble  over  the  next  scallop  but  one,  4  times  alternately  5  chain,  1 
double  over  the  succeetling  scallop ;  rc|ivat  from  *  till  the  work  is  as 
long  as  the  collar  re<{uires,  making  the  end  of  this  row  correspond 
with  the  beginning,  to  form  the  front  cornors  of  the  collar.  Now 
work  I  double  over  the  last  scallop  of  the  braid  ;  take  up  the  shorter 
br.iid,  and  work  over  the  flrst  scallop  on  one  side  of  it  1  double,  5 
chain,  1  double  over  the  next  settilop,  5  chain,  1  double  over  the  next 
scallop,  *  8  chain,  looped  into  the  flrst  row  with  a  slip  stitch  over 
the  stitch  between  the  x  leaves ;  work  backwards  6  slip  stitches,  on 
the  next  6  of  the  8  chain,  x  chain,  1  double  over  the  next  scallop 
of  the  shorter  braid,  5  chain,  i  double  over  the  next  scallop,  5  chain, 
I  double  over  the  next  scallop,  x  chain,  loop  into  the  middle  stitch 
of  the  next  chain  scallop  but  i  of  the  first  row  with  a  slip  stitch,  x 
chain,  i  double  over  the  next  scalloo  of  the  shorter  braid,  x  chain, 
l<s)p  into  the  midille  stitch  of  the  next  chain  scallop  of  the  first  row, 
X  chain,  1  double  over  the  next  scallop  of  the  shorter  braid,  x  chain, 
hsep  into  the  middle  stitch  of  the  next  chain  scallop  of  the  flrst  row, 
1  chain,  i  double  over  the  next  scallop  of  the  shorter  braid,  S  chai  i, 

1  donh'e  over  the  next  scallop  of  the  braid ;  repeat  from  *.  Work 
5  double  over  each  of  the  remaining  scallops  on  the  upfier  edge  of 
the  shorter  braid,  then  along  the  inner  edge  of  the  collar,  and  as  far 
as  the  front  corner,  alternately  1  purl  of  5  chain,  i  treble  into  the 
s  .'coiid,  and  i  long  treble  into  the  first  of  the  5  chain,  1  double  over 
the  next  scallop  of  the  braid.  On  the  ouU-r  edge  of  the  collar, 
between  the  divisions,  consisting  each  of  9  scallops  of  the  braid, 
draw  the  9  loops  through  i  loop. 

X99. — Crochet  and  Tatted  Collar. 

Begin  with  the  tatting,  working  the  row  of  circles  on  the  upper 
eilge  of  the  collar,  each  circle  consisting  of  J  double,  and  3  times 
alternately  1  very  small  purl,  5  double,  leaving  a  short  space  of 
thn  ad  between  the  circles,  and  joining  them  ns  you  proceed.  Work 
the  tatted  figures  at  the  lower  edge  of  the  collar  ns  folloivs  : — First 
m  ike  the  required  number  of  s-leavetl  figures.  The  x  first  and  the 

2  last  leaves  consist  of  6  double,  and  3  times  alternately  i  purl,  6 
douhh' ;  the  middle  leaf  consists  of  4  double,  and  5  times  alternately 
1  purl,  4  double  Leave  a  (juarter  of  an  inch  of  thread  between  the 
leaves,  and  join  them  as  seen  in  the  illustration.  Now  wsirk  the 
Bcallops  round  these  figures  with  x  shuttles.  Tic  the  x  thixsids 
together,  loop  into  the  purl  at  the  tip  of  the  first  leaf  of  one  of  the 
figures,  and  work  over  the  second  thread  a  scallop  of  3  double,  and 

3  times  alternately  i  purl,  3  double ;  *  loop  into  the  purl  at  the  tip 
of  the  next  leaf,  work  another  scallop,  loop  into  the  purl  of  the  next 
leaf,  I  scallop  of  3  double,  and  5  times  repeated  1  purl,  3  double, 


miss  the  purl  at  the  tip  of  this  leaf,  and  loop  into  the  next  purl, 
scallop  of  3  double,  and  3  times  alternately  i  purl,  3  donhle,  hxjp 
into  the  purl  at  the  tip  of  the  following  leaf,  a  scallop  of  3  donhle 
and  3  times  alternately  1  purl,  3  douiile,  loop  into  the  pnrl  at  tht 
tip  oi'  the  last  leaf.  Turn  the  work,  and  make  a  scallop  of  1  double, 
and  twice  alternately  i  imrl,  2  double.  Turn  the  work  again,  loop 
into  the  purl  at  the  tip  of  the  first  leaf  of  another  figure,  and  work 
over  the  second  thread  a  scallop  of  3  double,  and  3  times  altcrimlcly 
I  purl,  3  double,  looping  into  the  last  scallop  of  the  previous  point; 
repeat  from  *.  Observe  to  make  the  end  of  this  row  as  well  as  of 
the  following  crochet  rows  correspond  with  the  lieginning,  to  form 
the  points  of  the  collar.  Now  crochet  over  the  purls  of  the  inner 
straight  edge  of  the  figures  as  follows  : — First  row  :  i  long  treble 
over  the  purl  at  the  tip  of  the  lirst  leaf  of  the  right  edge  of  the 
coll.ar,  4  chain,  i  double  over  the  next  purl  of  the  same  leaf,  4  chain, 
I  long  treble  over  the  thread  left  l«?tween  this  and  the  next  leaf,  4 
chain,  I  double  over  the  next  jiurl,  4  chain,  i  double  over  the  next 
purl,  a  chain,  1  double  over  the  next  purl,  4  chain,  i  donhle  over  th.- 
next  purl,  4  chain,  i  long  treble  over  the  next  thrcail  between  z 
IcRves ;  repeat  to  the  end  of  the  row.  Second  row :  A  row  of  spots, 
us  follows : — 1  treble  on  the  long  treble  at  the  beginning  of  the 
previous  row,  i  chain,  1  treble  on  the  next  stitch  hut  one  of  the 
previous  row,  i  chain,  i  treble  on  the  next  stitch  hut  one.  Non- 
work  a  spot  over  both  threads  of  the  last  1  treble  stitches,  holding 
the  collar  crossways,  and  drawing  the  thread  over  both  threads  of 
the  stitch,  work  5  times  alternately  a  loop,  take  up  the  thread,  and 
then  draw  the  thread  through  all  the  threads  on  the  needle.  This 
forms  one  spot.  Work  i  chain,  i  treble  in  the  next  stitch  hut  one 
of  the  previous  row,  i  chain,  i  treble  in  the  next  stitch  biit  on:-, 
then  over  these  x  treble,  and  also  over  the  straight  thread  left  by 
the  former  spot,  work  another  spot  as  above ;  rei>eat  to  the  end  <•.' 
the  row.  Third  row :  i  double  on  the  first  stitch  of  the  previons 
row,  loop  with  a  slip  stitch  into  the  first  circle  of  the  tutting,  at  thi- 
point  where  the  circle  closes,  *  4  slip  stitches  on  the  4  followin'.- 
stitches  of  the  previous  row,  looping  into  the  thread  left  between  th  ■ 
tatteil  circle;  repeat  from  *.  Fourth  row:  Alternately  i  donbl- 
over  the  purl  at  the  tip  of  the  next  tatted  circle,  3  chain.  Fifth 
row  like  the  second  row.  Sixth  n>w  :  i  slip  stitch  on  each  stitch  of 
the  previous  row.  This  completes  the  collar. 

300  to  302. — Antimacassar  of  Java  Canvas. 

Take  a  square  of  white  Java  canvas,  x6  inches  wide  each  way, 
divide  it  into  25  squares,  1  x  of  which  are  worketl  in  |)oint  Kusse  with 
black  crewel  and  fine  black  silk,  us  seen  in  illustration  No.  301, 
which  gives  i  quarter  of  the  square,  and  13  are  open,  presenting  a 
sort  of  network,  as  seen  in  illustnition  No.  302,  which  gives  a 
portion  of  the  antimacassar  in  full  size.  Commence  in  the  middle 
with  marking  out  a  square  containing  46  donhle  threads  each  way. 
Work  over  tlie  threads  of  the  canvas  with  thii-k  white  cotton  in  the 
manner  indicated  in  illustration  No.  300,  and  overcast  round  thi> 
square.  Then  carefully  cut  and  dniw  out  the  threads  between  tlmse 
you  have  worked  ov(>r,  and  proceed  to  work  on  the  crossbars  that 
remain  the  pattern  shown  in  the  illustnition  No.  301.  On  each  side 
of  this  centre  square  work  a  square  in  point  lJusse,  and  outside  these 
ag.iin  open  squares,  till  the  25  sipiares  are  completed.  Tlum  work 
tile  bortler  in  jmiiit  Bnsse,  and  draw  out  threads  round  the  edge  to 
form  a  fringe,  for  which  cither  of  the  two  patterns  shown  in  illus¬ 
tration  No.  302  may  be  chosen.  Fill  up  the  corners  with  some  of 
the  spare  threads. 

303. 

Vandyke  Border  in  Berlin  Woolxvork  for  Mantei  pieces. 
Brackets,  Ac. 

Tliis  elegant  border  is  workwi  in  common  cross-stitch^  itb  Berlin 
wool  and  filoselle.  The  original  was  worked  in  shades  of  green, 
scarlet,  and  white.  The  colours  may  be  varied  to  suit  the  furniture 
of  the  room. 


OUR  PORTFOLIO. 


Et'er  t'le  ffame.  Song.  Words  by  A.  B.  Emanuel.  Composed  by 
G.  Richardson.  (Published  by  J.  Shepherd,  Warwick-laiio,  B  C.)— A 
decidedly  taking  drawing-room  song,  with  very  pretty  words  and  good 
sentiment.  We  hope  to  see  more  of  the  same  class. 

Lindeii,.  Waltz.  Hamilton  Aide.  Transcribed  for  piano  by  Stanis¬ 
laus.  (Boosey  and  Co.,  Holles-strcet.)— A  delightful  morc$au  de  talon, 
and  by  no  means  difiicult. 


From  Fleeting  rieasures.  By  the  composer  of  Jei'ntalem  the 
Golden.  Transcribed  by  F.  Stanislaus.  (Boosey  and  Co.,  Uolh's- 
street.)  -  A  beautiful  sacred  melody. 

Lillie's  First  Music  Book.  (Bo  )sey  and  Co.,  Hollcs-street.)  Tbo 
most  charming  instructor  for  a  child  that  we  have  yet  seen,  wiih 
capital  illustrations,  and  the  system  of  tuition  simple  and  clear. 


HEDERA  CRAN'QIFOLIA  ARBORESCn.J. 


largc-loaved — namely,  the  one  known  as  Regneriam ; 
but  that  has  a  distinctive  character  which  readily  sug¬ 
gests  an  appropriate  name. 

Hedera  Grandifolia  is  not  a  very  variable  plant.  The 
growth  is  remarkably  free  and  robust,  and  it  is  the  best 
of  all  ivies  for  clothing  walls  and  large  knolls  quickly 
with  a  rich  green  carpet ;  and  it  is  also  well  adapted  for 
making  bold  broad  edgings,  and  also  for  forming  large 
handsome  pyramids  in  pots.  The  texture  of  the  leaf  is 
papery,  the  surface  is  quite  smooth  and  hard,  the  colour 
is  a  rich  deep  green. 

Hedera  Grandifolia  Arborescens,  which  we  illustrate, 
is  known  as  the  fruiting  form  of  the  Irish  Ivy,  and  is 
an  admirable  ivy  for  covering  turrets  and  buttresses, 
walls,  and  waste  places. 


invaluable  for  pot  culture  as  well  as  for  any  other  pur¬ 
pose  for  which  a  handsome  variegated  ivy  is  required. 

Hedera  Pallida,  the  golden- blotched  Irish  Ivy,  is  well 
known,  and  deservedly  a  favourite.  The  variegation 
occurs  in  splashes,  some  parts  of  the  plant  being  superbly 
coloured,  while  others  are  green  and  do  not  differ  from 
the  common  Irish  Ivy.  The  variegation  consists  of  a 
pale  yellowish  or  primrose  colour,  with  which  some  of 
the  leaves  are  entirely  overspread,  while  others  are  half 
green  and  half  yellow,  the  midrib  marking  the  division 
sharply ;  others  again  are  blotched  and  patched  with 
variegation.  This  plant  makes  a  handsome  pot  plant, 
but  when  planted  out  it  is  a  noble  plant,  though  more 
irregular  in  its  variegation. 

Calendar  of  Operations. — The  Kitchen  Garden. — 
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WE  now  come  to  the  Irish  Ivies.  Hedera  Grandi¬ 
folia.  Of  this  ivy  Mr.  Hibberd  remarks  that 
“  Hibernica  ”  is  not  a  good  name  for  it,  because  it  is  a 
scarce  plant  in  Ireland ;  and  he  also  demurs  to  the 
synonym  Canariensis  as  an  objectionable  specific  designa¬ 
tion,  because  this  species  ranges  far  beyond  the  Canary 
Islands,  not  only  northward  to  Ireland  but  southward 
to  the  continent  of  Africa.  There  is  but  one  other  ivy 
which  can  dispute  with  this  the  title  Grandifolia,  or 


Hedera  Grandifolia  Maculata  is  the  finest  variegated 
ivy  of  this  group,  and  is  an  extremely  beautiful  plant. 
The  young  stems  and  leaf-stalks  are  a  bright  purplish- 
red  colour  ;  the  leaves  are  broad,  three-lobed,  and  some¬ 
times  curly  and  wrinkled.  The  variegation  overspreads 
the  whole  plant,  and  consists  of  blotches,  streaks,  and 
dots  of  clear  cream  colour  intermixed  with  grey-green 
and  with  full  dark  green.  The  abundance  and  constancy 
of  colour  and  the  free  growth  of  this  variety  render  it 
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Let  the  surface  of  the  soil  be  frequently  stirred  and  kept 
loose.  Destroy  weeds  on  their  first  appearance,  and,  in 
particular,  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  a  shower 
to  root  up  all  weeds 
from  paths  and  bor¬ 
ders.  Roll  paths 
after  rain,  and  do 
not  water  the  crops 
until  it  is  absolutely 
necessary. 

Discontinue  cut¬ 
ting  asparagus  at 
midsummer,  and 
dress  the  beds  with 
manure  -  water  oi 
with  common  salt. 

Sow  early  long- 
pod  beans  in  the 
beginning  of  the 
month,  and  the 
main  crop  at  the 
end.  Earth  up  and 
top  advancing 
crops. 

Thin  out  beets  to 
nine  inches  apart, 
plant  out  borecole, 
sow  and  plant  out 
broccoli,  giving 
plenty  of  water  in 
dry  weather.  Plant  ma( 

out  Brussels 
sprouts,  cab¬ 
bage,  and  suc¬ 
cessions  of 
cauliflower, 
capsicums,  and 
celery. 

Hoe  and  thin 
out  carrots, 
using  the  thin¬ 
nings  for  soups 
and  stews.  Plant 
out  ridge  cucum¬ 
bers,  sow  suc¬ 
cessions  of  kid¬ 
ney  beans,  sow 
spinach,  onions ; 
hoe  and  thin 
early,  and  break 
off  flower-stems 
from  autumn- 
sown  onions. 

Sow  for  pickling 
onions.  Thin 
and  hoe  par¬ 
snips.  Sow 
peas  for  late 
autumn  use,  sow 
lettuce,  and  tie 
up  for  blanch¬ 


ing.  Plant  out  savoys, 
winter  crop  at  the  end 


Sow  turnips,  &c.,  for  the  main 
of  the  month.  Hoe  and  thin 
previous  cuttings. 
The  Flciver  Garden, 
— The  lawns  must 
be  kept  regularly 
mown,  swept,  and 
rolled ;  the  walks 
neatly  edged, 
weeded,  and  rolled 
after  rain.  Plants 
in  borders  requiring 
support  should  be 
staked  and  neatly 
tied  up,  and  those 
that  are  of  a  dwarf- 
spreading  habit 
should  be  trained 
and  pegged.  All 
flower-stalks 
should  be  cut 
down,  unless  seed 
is  required.  As 
soon  as  the  leaves 
of  bulbs  are  de¬ 
cayed,  the  bulbs 
should  be  taken  up 
and  stored  in  a  dry 
place.  Rake  and 
smooth  all  beds  and 
borders  disturbed 
by  this  operation 
at  once. 

Annuals  will 
require  to  be  re¬ 
gularly  watered 
in  very  hot  wea¬ 
ther,  and  lately 
moved  shrubs 
and  trees  must 
be  watched  to 
see  that  they 
have  plenty  of 
moisture.  The 
surface  should 
be  removed  if 
they  require 
moisture,  and  a 
couple  of  gallons 
of  soft  water,  if 
possible,  slowly 
poured  on  the 
ground,  and  the 
surface  restored. 
Another  plan  is 
to  water  well, 
and  add  a  good 
mulching  of  ma¬ 
nure  before  re¬ 
storing  the  sur¬ 
face. 

Take  cutfiiig^ 
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ot  biennial  and  herbaceous  plants  early  in  the  month — 
as  lychnis,  double  rockets,  double  wallflowers,  antir¬ 
rhinums — and  at  the  end  of  the  month  layer  pinks  and 
carnations,  bud  roses,  clip  hedges  and  box  edgings. 

Sow  Ageratums,  Anagallis  cerasteum.  Cineraria, 
Oenotheras,  Pentsternum,  l.obclia,  Erinus  speciosa, 
Sophosperiiums,  Salvia  patens,  and  Antirrhinums  for 


autumn  and  spring  decoration,  treating  them  like  half- 
hardy  annuals,  but  protecting  in  frames  through  the 
winter. 

All  bedding  out  should  be  completed  early  in  the 
month,  and  all  beds  and  borders  filled.  Ferneries  will 
require  frequent  syringing  and  watering  in  dry  weather, 
or  in  dusty  situations, 


GOOD  COOKERY  RECIPES. 


Chicken  or  Game  Spatchcock. 

Ingredients. — Any  remains  of  cold  chicken  or  game 
cut  into  joints,  and  sauce  .as  follows  ; — One  teaspounful 
of  made  mustard,  one  ditto  Worcester  sauce,  one  ditto 
anchovy  sauce,  one  ditto  mushroom  ketchup,  one  ditto 
moist  sugar,  cayenne,  two  tablespoonluls  of  stock,  two 
ditto  cream  or  milk. 

Mode. — Rub  the  chicken  or  game  over  with  butter 
or  nice  dripping,  put  it  in  a  dish,  pour  in  the  above 
sauce,  warm  it  either  in  the  oven  or  on  a  stove  j  baste 
well  with  the  sauce. 

Ham  Toast. 

Ingredients. — Half  a  pound  of  ham,  the  y'olk  of  an 
egg,  a  small  piece  of  butter,  one  teaspoonful  of  gravy 
and  one  of  cream  or  milk,  a  nice  buttered  toast, 
cayenne. 

Mode. — Mince  the  ham  very  fine,  put  it  in  a  stewpan 
with  the  other  ingredients,  keep  stirring  till  it  is  quite 
hot,  but  do  not  let  it  boil ;  spread  it  on  the  toast,  and 
ber\  e  very  hot. 

Sprats  Baked  in  Vinegar. 

Ingredients. — Any  quantity  of  spnats,  some  mace, 
allspice,  cayenne,  a  little  salt. 

Mode. — Wash  the  sprats,  dry  them,  and  spread  some 
evenly  in  a  baking-dish,  strew  some  of  the  mixture 
over,  then  another  layer  and  more  sprats,  and  so  on  till 
the  dish  is  full  j  nearly  cover  with  vinegar,  and  bake  an 
hour. 

Pork  Cheese. 

Ingredients. — A  pig’s  head  all  but  the  checks,  mace 
and  allspice,  cayenne. 

Mode. — ^Take  the  eyes  out  of  the  head,  cut  otF  the 
cheeks,  which  should  be  pickled  like  hams,  and  put  all 
the  rest  of  the  head  in  a  saucepan  with  the  spice,  just 
covering  with  water ;  let  it  stew  gently  till  the  meat  is 
thoroughly  done,  then  take  out  the  head,  cut  all  the 
meat  from  the  bones  and  put  it  into  moulds,  put  back 
the  bones  into  the  saucepan,  and  stew  them  till  the  stock 
becomes  strong  enough  to  make  a  good  jelly,  then  strain 
and  lid  tire  moulds  with  it.  Turn  out  when  cold. 

Turkey  Stuffed  with  Tongue. 

Ingredients. — A  turkey,  a  tongue,  some  sausage  meat 
or  veal  stuffing. 

Mode. — Bone  the  turkey,  all  but  the  wings  and  legs  ; 
take  the  root  olF  the  tongue  and  put  the  latter  whole 
into  the  turkey,  stuffing  the  bird  into  shape  with  the 
sausage  meat ;  roast  and  baste  well.  The  tongue  must 
be  boiled  quite  tender  first. 


To  Boil  a  Ham  so  as  to  Make  it  Very  Tender. 

Ingredients. — A  ham,  half  a  pint  of  vinegar,  cold 
water. 

Mode. — Add  the  vinegar  to  the  water,  which  should 
be  just  enough  to  cover  the  ham.  Let  it  stew  very 
gently,  after  it  has  boiled,  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  every 
pound ;  then  take  it  out  of  the  water,  put  it  in  tlie 
oven,  and  bake  the  same  time. 

Baked  Fish. 

Ingredients. — Any  cold  fish,  macaroni,  milk,  butter, 
grated  cheese,  bread-crumbs,  and  cayenne. 

Mode. — Boil  some  macaroni  very  tender  in  milk, 
about  twice  as  much  as  there  is  cold  fish,  which  should 
be  broken  into  very  small  pieces-,  mix  with  it  the  grated 
cheese  and  cayenne-,  put  it  into  a  flat  dish,  with  a  few 
bread-crumbs  and  some  pieces  of  butter  at  the  top,  and 
bake  a  nice  light  brown.  Any  fish  will  do  for  this 
dish. 

To  Stew  Pike. 

Ingredients. — A  pike,  or  part  of  one,  one  egg,  bread¬ 
crumbs,  two  onions,  herbs,  two  anchovies,  ketchup, 
mace,  a  little  garlic,  and  a  wineglass  of  port  wine.  A 
red  herring  may  be  added  if  it  can  be  had. 

Mode. — Cut  the  fish  in  fillets,  egg  and  bread-crumb, 
and  fry  a  nice  brown  ;  take  out  and  fry  the  onion  and 
herbs,  then  add  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  gravy  with  the 
other  ingredients,  and  stew  for  an  hour ;  put  in  the 
fish,  and  stew  for  half-an-hour  longer. 

Veal  Olives. 

Ingredient s.> — Slices  of  cold  veal,  one  egg,  some  thin 
slices  of  bacon,  bread-crumbs,  herbs,  lemon-peel,  mate, 
pepper  and  salt.  A  little  nice  gravy,  seasoned  with 
ketchup  and  mushrooms  if  they  can  be  had. 

Mode. — Rub  the  veal  over  with  the  egg,  and  sprinkle 
the  bread-crumbs,  &c.,  over,  lay  a  piece  of  bacon  on 
each  and  roll  up  tight,  egg  and  bread-crumb  over,  and 
bake.  Serve  with  gravy  in  the  dish. 

Beef  or  Veal  Olives. 

Ingredients. — Slices  of  veal  or  beef,  anchovies,  herbs, 
mace,  thin  slices  of  bacon. 

Mode. — Spread  upon  each  slice  of  meat  some  of  the 
anchovy,  herbs,  &c.,  seasoned  with  pepper  or  cayenne, 
lay  a  thin  slice  of  bacon  over,  roll  up  tight  and  tie 
round  -,  put  them  into  a  saucepan  with  a  little  butter 
melted,  when  well  browned  take  them  out,  thicken  the 
butter  with  flour,  add  a  little  gravy,  and  stew  the  olives 
for  a  short  time.  Serve  with  a  few  slices  of  lemon. 
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PARIS  AND 
Mny,  1871. 

N  my  present  vagrant  mood  it  would  be  difficult  to 
give  a  precise  date  to  my  letter.  Like  many  others 
I  wander  about,  gleaning  news  and  on  dits  as  I  go. 
Every  morning  we  wake  and  every  night  we  go  to  sleep 
with  the  booming  of  cannon  in  our  ears.  We  are  so 
accustomed  to  it  that  it  lulls  us  to  sleep.  If  ever  Paris 
were  deserted  by  the  benu-mondey  it  is  now.  In  most 
qiiartiers  it  is  quiet  enough,  and  all  the  shops  shut 
would  incline  one  to  think  of  some  general  holiday, 
but  tor  the  complete  absence  of  the  gay  and  well-dressid 
crowd  with  which  Paris  used  to  be  thronged  on  such 
occasions.  Waggons  of  ammiin'tion,  cart-loads  of  pro¬ 
visions  for  the  military,  and  ambulance  carriages  have 
taken  the  place  of  the  busy  cabs  and  omnibuses,  and  of 
the  ari'tocratic  equipages  of  the  boulevards.  In  the 
Rue  Vivienne  I  counted  fifteen  shops  shut  for  one 
open,  and  that  was  a  druggist’s.  On  the  Place  Vendome 
stands  a  huge  barricade  with  a  dry  ditch  in  front.  One 
is  not  allowed  to  go  very  near  to  examine  it — armed 
National  Guards  oblige  you  to  keep  at  a  re-ipevtiul 
distance.  Near  La  bourse  you  generally  meet  some 
rafsenibJeinents,  in  which  fierce  resolute  faces  argue  but 
little  for  the  chances  of  pe.ice  by  conciii  ttion  with  the 
legal  government.  There  are  eighty  thousand  desperate 
men  in  Paris  who  are  ready  to  resi  t  even  to  the  bitter 
end,  and  these  lead  after  them  a  hundred  thousand 
imbecile  braggarts,  who,  left  to  themselves,  would  very 
soon  give  up  the  present  mad  struggle,  but  with  such 
commanders  as  outlaws  and  convicted  felons  fresh 
e  caped  from  prisons,  Polish  demagogues  and  Russian 
reuegats,  we  shall  not  see  the  end  without  some  fearful 
catastrophe.  This  is  why  so  many  have  left  Paris — so 
many  more  than  before  the  siege— so  many  more  than 
during  the  armistice.  It  has  been  said  it  was  a 
pity  all  honest  people  abandoned  Paris,  but,  in  good 
conscience,  what  were  they  to  do  ?  There  was  no 
alternative  between  flying  and  fighting,  and  as  the 
government  had  fled,  its  adherents  perforce  must  flee 
also. 

The  most  unfortunate  of  all  people  are  the  inhabitants 
of  Neuilly,  many  of  whom  1  know  personally.  Just 
returned  after  the  siege  to  their  pretty  villas  and  chateaux, 
which  they  were  busy  having  cleaned  and  repaired,  they 
were  barely  settling  down  again  in  their  much-dilapi¬ 
dated  homes,  when  the  sudden  bombardment  of  the 
place  shattered  the  remaining  dwellings  and  the  furniture 
newly  restored  to  its  place.  1  hese  unhappy  people 
dwelt  and  slept  in  their  cellars  for  twenty-four  days. 
Three  babies,  to  my  certain  knowledge,  were  born 
during  this  anxious  time  and  in  these  terrible  circum¬ 
stances — only  one  lives.  At  last  came  the  one  day’s 
suspension  of  arms,  and  the  miserable  inhabitants  came 
groping  out  of  the  cellars — a  most  wretched  sight — 
chiefly  women  and  little  children ;  they  had  but  a  few 
hours’  grace,  and  fled  with  just  what  they  could  carry 
away  with  them.  Thus  at  St.  Denis,  St.  Germain,  Ver- 


VERSAILLES. 

sailles,  one  meets  with  people  who  have  barely  a  change 
of  raiment  to  call  their  own.  They  live  in  the  daily  hope 
of  the  end  of  the  insurrection,  bat  days  lengthen  on  to 
weeks  and  no  change  comes. 

In  Versailles  there  is  such  a  crush  and  crowd,  that 
the  place  is  not  to  be  recognised  by  those  once  familiar 
with  its  mournful  solitude.  People  seem  to  live  a  good 
deal  out  of  doors,  the  park  is  ever  full  of  promeneui s ,  so 
is  the  Place  d’Armes  and  the  Grande  Rue  des  Reser¬ 
voirs.  On  a  Sunday  the  1  wj^^enfes  of  the  pla  'e  are  full, 
a  i  d  a  treble  row  of  chairs  an  ^  tables  exten  is  in  fiont 
of  the.n  i  there  are  as  many  loungers  there  sipping  beer  or 
ab  inthe  as  at  the  Caje  Aug! us  in  its  be^t  days.  But  the 
p.rsonnel  h  difFercnt;  it  is  composed  chiefly  of  the  mde 
el-'ment,  an  1  uniforms  are  more  numerous  than  plain 
clothes.  The  red  ro  e'te  (louri'.hes  upon  most  button¬ 
holes,  and  altogether  there  is  something  very  ojfi  ial  in 
the  appearance  of  the  geat’emen  who  smoke  their  cigars 
on  the  terrace.  Here  you  miv  hear  the  pditiqm-  of  the 
government  freely  discussed,  and  any  one  you  may  choo-.e 
to  linen  to  wid  develop  the  \ery  be-.t  p'an  by  which 
France  and  the  Repub  ic  can  be  save  I.  Tne  Assemb  v, 
the  in  ur^cnr>i,  the  Prussians,  a'l  in  turns  pass  in  judg¬ 
ment  before  the  Versailiais  orator. 

As  for  the  ladies,  they  are  chiefly  to  be  found  in  the 
ombro'is  allees  of  the  park.  Their  conversation  runs 
chiefly  upon  the  vexations  of  the  times,  the  horrors  of 
the  war,  which  keep  them  away  from  Paris,  or  from 
their  homes  in  its  once  beautiful  environs.  They  also 
deplore  the  absence  of  all  giiety  and  fashions.  For,  in 
spi’e  of  its  crowds,  Versailles  is  very  dull.  There  are 
no  feU'Sy  no  receptions.  A  diner  offidel  now  and  then, 
where  only  gentlemen  are  present,  is  the  only  distraction 
ever  indulged  in. 

M.  Thiers  is  an  old  man  now,  and  his  wife  is  not 
young.  Mo->t  of  the  honourable  gentlemen  in  power 
have,  indeed,  been  reckoned  to  be  upwards  of  seventy. 
Cest  la  r'egne  des  vieux,  as  a  Versailiais  lady  said  to  me, 
with  some  depity  the  other  day.  Indeed,  indeed,  France 
is  not  the  place  just  now  for  a  lady  of  flishion — 
will  it  ever  be  again  ?  that  is  the  question.  For  us  it  is 
one  soon  solved.  If  Paris  exists  at  all,  it  must  exist  as 
a  city  of  pleasure  and  fashion.  As  such,  none  has  been 
able  to  take  its  place  ;  it  is  suffering  from  a  fit  of  fever 
and  delirium  just  now,  but  it  cannot  but  recover  soon. 
The  insurrection  will  soon  appear  but  a  cauchemar  in  the 
past  of  the  brilliant  city,  and  we  look  to  see  her  very 
soon  as.  gay  and  as  insouciante  as  ever.  The  truth  of 
this  prognostic  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  both 
foreigners  and  Parisians,  among  those  who  compose  the 
beau-monde  of  the  French  capital,  are  but  waiting  in 
exile,  as  it  were,  the  moment  when  they  may  go  back 
to  it  again;  they  have  not  even  attempted  to  form  another 
such  centre  ;  they  wait,  dispersed,  but  each  true  to  the 
one  point  of  attraction,  until  their  beloved  city  shall 
once  more  emerge  from  the  fiery  storm  which  is  r,aging 
over  her. 
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At  the  Royal  Italian  Opera  the  unseasonable  severity 
of  the  weather  in  the  usually  balmy  month  of  May 
occasioned  quite  an  epidemic  of  catarrhs  and  sore  throats 
among  the  principal  artistes.  Signori  Mario,  Faure,  and 
Mongini,  with  Madame  Pauline  Lucca,  were  all  hors  de 
combat  at  one  time,  causing  many  changes  in  the  pro¬ 
grammes  and  anmnces.  Signor  Mario  has  appeared  in 
his  great  r6lesoi  Fernando  {La  Favorita),  Almaviva,  and 
Faust,  of  all  of  which  he  has  long  since  proved  himself  the 
unrivalled  representative.  His  performanceof  Don  Ottavio 
in  Don  Giovanni  was  announced  as  “  his  final  appearance 
in  that  particular  character.”  Rigoletto,  Verdi’s  grandest 
tragic  opera,  abounding  with  the  choicest  melody 
throughout,  afforded  Signor  Graziani  an  opportunity 
for  displaying  to  the  utmost  his  fine  voice,  as  well  as  his 
histrionic  powers,  in  the  character  of  the  unhappy  and 
ill-used  court  jester.  Madame  Sessi  sings  the  trying 
music  allotted  to  the  heroine  Gilda  with  good  effect,  but 
she  entirely  fails  to  impart  to  the  character  the  tragic 
pathos  that  belongs  to  it.  The  part  of  the  Duke,  for 
which  Verdi  composed  some  of  his  most  graceful  music, 
has  been  alternated  by  Signori  Mongini  and  Bettini. 
Madame  Adelina  Patti  has  appeared  as  Desdemona  in 
Rossini’s  Otello  with  triumphant  success. 

At  the  Opera  at  Drury  Lane  the  only  novelty,  so  far, 
to  be  recorded  is  the  debut  of  Mdlle.  Marie  Marimon  in 
La  Sonnambula,  which  was  completely  successful.  The 
fine  performance  by  the  company,  under  Mr.  Mapleson’s 
direction,  of  Beethoven’s  single  and  sublime  opera  of 
Fidelio,  has,  as  usual,  drawn  excellent  houses.  Mdlle. 
Tletjens’  impersonation  of  Leonora  is  as  powerful  a 
display  of  lyric  acting  as  ever. 

At  the  Haymarket,  Mr.  H.  J.  Byron’s  new  comedy- 
ilrama  of  The  English  Gentleman;  or,  the  Squire's  Last 
Shilling,  is  an  unqualified  success.  The  plot  is  natural 
and  interesting,  the  dialogue  pointed  and  witty,  the 
acting  as  perfect  as  is  usual  at  this  house.  Mr.  Sothern 
has  made  another  of  his  “  creations”  in  the  character  of 
the  hero,  Charles  Chuckles. 

The  Olympic  bravely  sustains  its  reputation  as  one  of 
the  very  best  conducted  theatres  in  London.  TTie  latest 
novelty,  Daisy  Farm,  by  H.  J.  Byron,  is  a  drama  of 
powerful  domestic  interest,  sustained  without  the  aid  of 
the  realistic  machinery  and  effects  so  much  in  vogue  of 
late,  at  the  same  time  the  scenery  representing  some 
romantic  spots  in  the  Derbyshire  country  is  well  and 
truthfully  depicted.  The  parts  are  all  admirably  sup¬ 
ported,  in  particular  that  of  a  Derbyshire  farmer  and 
his  wife,  by  Mr.  G.  Belmore  and  Miss  Hughes  (Mrs. 
Gaston  Murray) ;  a  young  medical  student,  by  Mr. 
Charles  Warner  ;  a  country  maid-of-all-work,  with  the 
suggestive  sobriquet  of  Cribbage,  by  the  manageress, 
Mrs.  W.  H.  Liston  ;  and,  though  last,  far  from  least, 
Mr.  Craven,  an  insouciant  but  kind-hearted  man  of  the 
world,  by  the  talented  author  himself.  The  piece  is  an 
unmistakable  success. 

The  Adelphi  has  revived  the  scene  of  former  melo¬ 
dramatic  triumphs  in  Halliday’s  grand  spectacular  piece  of 
Notre  Dame.  The  house  is  crowded  nightly,  and  no 


wonder,  for  the  drama  is  of  thrilling  interest,  the  acting 
first  class,  and  the  mise-en-sc'ene  splendid. 

At  the  Princess’s,  The  Clandestine  Marriage  has  been 
produced,  with  Mr.  Phelps  as  Lord  Ogleby,  a  part 
which  he  plays  with  artistic  skill. 

The  Gaiety,  after  a  long  run  of  success  with  Lort- 
zing’s  Anglicised  opera,  entitled  Peter  the  Shipwright, 
in  which  Mr.  Santley  made  a  great  hit  as  the  Czar 
metamorphosed  into  a  carpenter,  has  now  Mr.  Toole 
and  Miss  E.  Farren,  who,  returned  from  a  provincial 
tour,  if  possible  more  amusing  than  ever,  are  sustaining 
a  round  of  their  favourite  impersonations.  Mr.  Sims 
Reeves  has  appeared  at  the  now  popular  Matinees  as 
Captain  Macheath,  in  the  once  famous  Beggars'  Opera 
of  Gay,  and  Miss  Julia  Mathews  has  also  re-appeared 
in  the  role  of  The  Grande  Duchesse. 

The  Lyceum,  Opera  Comique,  and  Charing  Cross 
Theatres  are  all  occupied  by  French  troupes  of  come¬ 
dians,  we  trust  profitably,  for  each  company  of  artistes 
is  above  the  average  order  of  merit. 

The  Strand  is  doing  well  with  Oxenford’s  comedy  of 
Neighbours,  and  Byron’s  new  and  laughable  burlesque, 
Eurydice ;  or.  Little  Orpheus  and  his  Lute. 

At  the  St.  James’s,  Mr.  William  Farren,  one  of  our 
best  and  most  finished  comedians,  has  made  a  hit  as 
Michel  Perrin,  in  Planche’s  comedy  of  Secret  Service, 
a  part  in  which  his  father  was  celebrated.  Burnand’s 
capital  nautical  extravaganza.  Poll  and  Partner  Joe, 
winds  up  the  evening’s  entertainments  right  merrily. 

At  the  Court  Theatre,  where  Randall's  Thumb  has 
been  played  with  much  applause  ever  since  the  opening, 
a  novelty  is  announced  in  the  form  of  an  adaptation,  by 
Mr.  W.  S.  Gilbert,  of  Dickens’s  novel,  Great  Expecta¬ 
tions,  a  good  subject,  one  would  think,  for  a  drama. 
An  original  comedietta,  by  Mr.  Theyre  Smith,  the 
successful  author  of  Uncle's  Will,  and  a  posthumous 
farce  of  the  late  T.  W.  Robertson,  are  also  promised. 

At  the  Royal  Alfred,  the  principal  attraction  for 
some  time  has  been  the  appearance  of  the  popular  actor 
and  ex-manager,  Mr.  G.  Vining,  who  has  been  per¬ 
forming  nightly  in  his  celebrated  part  of  Badger,  in  the 
famous  sensation  drama  of  The  Streets  of  London. 

The  London  concert  season  is  rapidly  approaching 
its  zenith.  The  great  musical  reunion  is,  as  ever,  that 
of  Sir  Julius  Benedict,  held  the  last  day  of  May  at  the 
Floral  Hall,  at  which  all  the  principal  in  London 

assist,  and  all  the  fashionable  world  is  sure  to  be  present. 

The  director  of  the  New  Philharmonic  Concerts  pro¬ 
vided  a  great  treat  for  the  subscribers,  by  giving  in  first- 
rate  style  Mozart’s  beautiful  but  rarely-heard  opera  of 
Idomeneo,  considered  by  many  critics  as  his  finest  opera. 
The  execution  was  faultless.  The  solo  parts  were 
undertaken  by  Mdlle.  Tietjens,  who  was  in  superb 
voice,  and  the  principal  artistes  of  Her  Majesty’s  Opera, 
Drury  Lane. 

At  the  Crystal  Palace  the  ever-welcome  and  delightful 
Summer  Concerts  have  begun  in  good  earnest.  The 
singers  have,  so  far,  been  recruited  from  Mr.  Mapleson’s 
Italian  opera  company. 
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THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  EXCHANGE. 

RULES. 

I.  All  letters  on  this  snhiect  mast  be  addressed— 

To  the  Editor  of  the 

Enot.ishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine, 

IFarifict  House,  Paternoster  Roxe, 
(Englishxvoman’s  Exchange.)  London,  E.C. 

i.  All  letters  must  contain  a  stamped  envelope,  with  the  address  of 
the  sender  legibly  inscribed  thereon. 

3.  Ladies  having  Songs,  Books,  Crests,  Ac.,  to  exchange,  must 
write  the  names  and  condition  of  these  legibly  on  a  sheet  of  paper, 
and  state  what  Songs,  &c.,  they  would  be  willing  to  take  for  the 
Songs,  Ac.,  they  offer. 

4.  No  parcels  of  Songs,  Books,  Crests,  Monograms,  or  any  other 
article,  to  be  sent  to  the  Editor  on  any  account,  or  for  any  reason 
whatever. 

5.  Ladies  may  make  use  of  the  Englishwoman’s  Exchange  to  order 
work,  such  as  Crochet,  Edging,  Tatting,  Guipure.  The  order  must 
be  legibly  written  and  brief,  as — “  So  many  yards  of  Crochet  Pattern, 
say.  No.  577,  page  516,  of  the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine, 
at  so  much  per  yard.” 

6.  The  charge  for  insertion  in  the  Englishwoman’s  Exchange  is 
threepence  for  every  twelve  words. 

1201.  Ada  makes  pretty  antimacassars  in  mignardise  braid  and 
fine  crochet  cotton.  Will  be  glad  to  take  orders.  Address,  Ada, 
Post-office,  Hatch  Beauchamp,  Taunton. 

1202.  A.  B.  paints  photographs  in  water-colours,  and  will  be  glad 
to  take  orders.  She  would  send  a  specimen  on  application.  Address, 
A.  B.,  Post-office,  King’s  Langley,  Herts. 

1203.  S.  H.  B.  wishes  to  dispose  of  a  valuable  collection  of  stamps. 
Offers  wanted. 

1204.  Fkisk  has  thick  white  sprigged  muslin  dress  (long),  bodice, 
and  sash,  nearly  now,  los.,  bargain ;  also  handsome  white  muslin  tunic, 
bodice,  and  sash,  beautifully  braided  with  black,  26  shillings,  cheap. 

1205.  Sea  Gull  has  a  pretty  little  silver  English  watch,  cost  £5 1 
also  half  a  bottle  of  Antephclic  Milk.  Open  to  offers. 

1206.  Topst  makes  beautiful  raised  crochet  antimacassars  in  wool 
or  cotton,  cheap.  Address,  Topsy,  134,  High-street,  Colchester. 

1207.  Pansy  has  a  beautiful  Chinese  fan,  flowers  painted  on  white 
feathers,  mounted  very  beautiful  carved  work,  very  little  used,  value 
£4.  Open  to  offers. 

1208.  Maby  has  the  first  ten  volumes  of  the  Ladies’  Newspaper, 
1S47, ’48, ’49, ’50, ’51.  Open  to  offers. 

12oSa.  J.  would  post  Exchange  and  Mart,  Saturdays,  3s. half  year; 
has  one  year  of  Young  Englishwoman,  patterns  complete ;  charming 
babies’  boots  is.  6d.  the  pair. 

1209.  Lenta  has  a  pair  of  white  silk  handscreens  with  painted 
flowers,  quite  new,  and  very  handsome.  Open  to  offers.  [Six  stamps.] 

1309A.  Lillie  will  exchange  Once  a  Week,  1868,  unbound,  for  6s., 
or  value. 

1210.  M.  S.  offers  handsome  black  silk  jacket,  satin  trimming, 
nearly  new,  cost  £3  los.  new  ;  2  guineas. 

1211.  S.  H.  has  four  fine  plants  of  the  rare  and  valuable  filimy  fern, 
Todea  Pellucida,  fronds  average  eighteen  inches  long.  Open  to  offers. 

1212.  MAYhasa  black  grenadine  shawl  (little  worn),  also  ibis  breast. 
Wishes  to  exchange  for  4  yards  black  or  self-coloured  silk.  Offers 
requested. 

1213.  Katherine  Kate  hiwarich  sealskin  jacket  and  muff,  loguineas. 
cost  much  more,  are  new ;  real  black  lace  shawl,  imitation  ditto,  real 
Spanish  mantilla,  cost  £15;  a  dressing-bag  and  some  antique  and 
valuable  laces.  Letters  to  K.  K.,  Post-office,  26,  Oxford-street,  W. 

1214.  Dora  knits  (nicely)  socks  or  stockmgs  for  gentlemen,  ladies, 
or  children,  in  any  material. 

1215.  Q.  Z.  Q.  has  point  lace ;  any  pattern  in  the  Enolisiiwoman’s 
Domestic  Magazine  copied  on  glazed  calico ;  other  designs  to  order. 
Price  6d.  or  8d.,  according  to  design.  Address  with  Editor. 

1216.  Louise  has  a  handsome  modem  point  lace  trimming  fora 
tunic,  five  inches  in  width,  the  length  three  yards.  She  wishes  either 
a  second-hand  Willcoz  and  Gibbs  hand  sewing-machine  in  exchange, 
or  £3  38.  in  money. 

Lavinia’s  lut  of  onyx  and  eoral  ornaments  appears  in  the  adver¬ 
tising  columns. 

Notice.— Ellie. — Please  to  send  patterns  to  Sarie,  or  return  the 
•tamps  sent.  Sarie’s  address  with  Editor. 


THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  CONVERSAZIONE. 

%•  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  those  who  present  themselves  at 
our  Conversazione  should  state  their  real  name  and  address.  When 
matters  of  interest  and  importance  are  discussed,  it  is  sometimes  a 
point  in  the  argument  to  know  whence  certain  ideas  arrive,  and  at 
whose  hands  we  are  receiving  information  and  instruction. 

All  letters,  questions,  and  communications  of  all  kinds — excepting 
those  relating  to  the  publishing  department — to  be  addressed  to  tho 
Editor  of  the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine. 

To  Correspondents. — ^All  letters  requiring  an  immediate  answer 
must  be  sent  before  the  tenth  of  each  month. 

The  Railers  Against  Fashion,  dear  Mesdames,  are,  whethei 
they  bo  men  or  women,  without  taste  or  without  sensibility.  Mostly, 
too,  they  are  mean  persons,  and  not  seldom  they  are  indolent.  Clean¬ 
liness,  neatness,  primness  (just  a  dash  of  the  latter)  characterise  the 
nice  woman.  Tho  desire  to  please,  inherent  in  every  true  feminine 
nature,  must  exist  in  tho  breast  of  your  charming  and  successful  daxne 
de  socidtd.  And  how,  pray,  would  you  have  a  grande  dame  dress — 
you  who  rail  against  La  Mode  as  a  habit  hurtful  and  a  custom  per¬ 
nicious  ?  Would  you  have  her  always  continue  tho  same  style  through 
all  her  years  ?  Would  you  think  it  good  taste  that  she  should  wear, 
at  forty  years,  the  same  materials  shaped  in  the  same  manner  as  those 
she  wore  tho  year  she  was  presented  ?  Would  you  doom  her  never  to 
show  “a  various  aspect  and  a  changing  grace,”  never  to  avail  herself  of 
tho  admirable  inventions  of  manufacturers,  as,  season  by  season,  they 
improve  their  colours,  their  patterns,  their  fabrics  ?  Because  a  “  figured 
silk,  thick  as  a  board,  and  standing  of  itself,”  was  tho  delight  of  her 
mother,  is  she  to  don  never  tho  soft  alpaca  of  Saltaire,  or  the 
flowing  foulard  of  Lyons  ?  Because  chemical  science  has  given  to 
the  world  bright  hues  in  scarlet,  and  blue,  and  green,  and  maize, 
enhancing  the  natural  beauty  of  woman,  is  a  lady  to  cling  eternally  to  the 
dingy  browns  and  rusty  blacks  of  the  ago  of  bombazine  ?  Not  a  whit. 
Sir  Railcr,  not  a  whit.  Thou  art  virtuous,  wo  doubt  not.  But  so  are 
they  who,  in  patronising  new  fashions,  do  much  more  good  than  it  has 
been  tho  wont  of  unthinking  men  to  grant.  Not  only  is  it  permissible 
for  a  woman  to  dress  according  to  tho  fashion— it  is  her  duty  so  to  do. 
Do  not  the  Earth,  and  the  Sky,  and  tho  Sea  change,  ever,  and  ever,  and 
ever,  their  forms,  their  hues,  their  tints  ?  And  are  they  not  always  in 
harmony,  and  always  suitable  to  the  season  ?  Is  there  not  a  Mode,  a 
Fashion,  a  Concord  of  sweet  sights,  os  well  os  sounds,  in  the  habili¬ 
ments  and  movements  of  Dame  Nature  ?  And  is  it  not  well  that  the 
Daughters  of  Mon  should  follow  tho  teachings  of  tho  Bountiful 
Mother,  and  labour,  with  all  their  knowledge  and  glorious  instinct, 
to  the  accomplishment  of  the  Lovely  and  the  realisation  of  the 
Beautiful  ? 

Enlim  writes — “It  requires  some  hardihood  to  enter  the  brilliant 
circle  who  monthly  assemble  at  your  ‘  Conversazione,’  especially  as 
the  advocate  of  a  subject  generally  overdone,  and  perhaps  never  very- 
popular  with  the  fair  sex.  1  am  an  insurance  agent,  and  my  subject 
is  life  assurance!  I  can  fancy  my  entrance  greeted  with  the  cry, 
‘  What  a  piece  of  assurance !’  1  anticipate  the  condemnation  which 
will  most  likely  follow,  and  readily  acknowledge  that,  in  entering  your 
columns,  I  lay  myself  open  to  tho  charge  of  acting  in  my  own  interest 
alone.  I  frankly  avow — and  the  confession  involves  no  disgrace— that 
I  have  tho  hope  of  benefiting  myself  distinctly  before  me ;  but  I  have 
also  before  me,  with  equal  distinctness,  the  hope  of  benefiting  others 
to  a  for  greater  extent.  Are  these  hopes  incompatible  ?  Is  a  remedy 
less  potent  or  effective  because  the  chemist  receives  a  profit  on  its  sale  ? 
Is  life  assurance  less  valuable  because  an  insurance  agent  advocates  its 
claims  ?  I  have  looked  in  your  Magazine  (of  which  my  wife  is  a  sub¬ 
scriber)  month  after  month,  in  tho  hope  that  some  one,  whose  motives 
could  not  bo  impugned,  would  bo  found  urging  on  ladles  the  import¬ 
ance  of  availing  themselves  of  the  provisions  of  ‘  The  Married 
Woman’s  Property  Act,’  relating  to  life  assurance,  and  I  have  looked 
in  vain.”  [See  Silkworm  on  this  subject.]  “  I  think  there  is  some 
excuse,  therefore,  for  an  interested  individual  calling  the  attention  of 
your  fair  readers  to  so  important  a  subject.  And  after  all  who  is  so 
capable  of  forming  a  correct  estimate  of  its  importance  as  the  agent, 
conversant  with  all  its  workings,  and  continually  watching  its  results  i* 
Let  me,  then,  briefly  state  the  points  I  particularly  wish  your  fair 
readers  to  note.  They  are,  ist.  That  a  husband  may  take  out  a  policy 
of  insurance  on  his  own  life  for  the  benefit  of  his  family,  which  cannot 
be  touched  by  his  creditors,  should  misfortune  expose  him  to  their 
mercy.  2nd.  That  a  wife  may  take  out  a  policy  on  her  husband’s  life 
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for  her  own  nrd  her  chilJren’s  benefit ;  and  3rd.  That  a  wife  may 
take  out  a  policy  on  her  own  life  for  the  benefit  of  her  children.  In 
pursaimj  cither  of  those  two  courses,  the  wife  incurs  no  risk  of  having 
her  policy  seized  by  her  husband's  creditors.  In  these  ways,  either 
by  the  a.tion  of  the  husband  or  the  wife,  an  absolute  provision  for  the 
future  may  be  made,  and  it  becomes  the  interest  of  every  lady  to  see 
that  it  is  secured  for  her,  if  not  by  her  husband’s  action,  then  by  her 
own.  I  have  seen  some  of  the  misery  caused  by  a  husband’s  neglect 
to  insure  his  life,  and  without  a  doubt  most,  if  not  all,  of  your  readers 
h  ivo  also  witnessed  it  in  some  form  or  other.  Who  that  has  once 
soon  it  in  any  form  but  would  earnestly  seek,  by  precept  and  example, 
to  prevent  its  recurrence  ?  And  now  that  the  wife  has  it  in  her  power 
to  prevent  such  a  misfortune,  would  not  her  neglect,  add  ?d  to  her 
husband’.s,  become  doubly  inexcusable  ?  I  hope  those  words,  which  I 
have  endeavoured  to  make  ‘  few  and  well  chosen  ’  (don’t  think  me 
egotistical,  for  I  do  not  claim  success  in  my  endeavour),  will  load  your 
readers  tj  consider  the  su'iject  of  my  remarks,  and  I  feel  sure  due 
consideration  will  lead  to  act'on  on  their  own  behalf  in  providing 
for  a  future  and  possibly  evil  day,  for  even  the  richest  of  uj  are  in 
danger  of  becoming  the  poorest  by  some  unkind  stroke  of  fortune.  I 
will  bo  glad  to  answer  any  inquiries  which  may  hi  addressed  to  me.” 

Ce-VTauu  ivritos  — ”  There  arc  few  indeed  among  the  young  of  cither 
sex  wlio  are  oven  partially  indificrent  to  the  merit  of  any  pursuit  that 
bids  fair  to  a  ford  them  ]  leasure.  If  good  health  and  the  means  to 
obtain  amusement  are  blessings  at  their  command,  fewer  still  pause  to 
v,ci.,h  t’ue  prob  lb  lilies  of  any  lasting  benefit  to  be  derived  from  the 
enjoyment  of  harmless  recreation.'  It  is  to  those  of  maturer  years, 
wh  se  aTection  for  sons  and  daughters  causes  them  to  feel  a  vital 
intere.t  in  their  pursuits,  either  for  pleasure  or  instruction,  that  I 
must  address  my  remarks  in  urging  the  strong  claims  of  an  accjm- 
plishiuent  which  contributes  no  loss  to  the  healthful  enjoyment  than 
to  the  grace  and  elegance  of  carriage  of  t'loso  who  make  it  their  study. 
Hiding  is  throughout  the  world  admitted  to  be  a  nu'ole  e.iercise. 
Why  then  shall  imparting  a  knowledge  of  this  graceful  art  be  deemed 
d  .'rogatory  to  a  cultivated  min  1  ?  As  a  pleasurable  pursuit  it  is  un. 
questionably  both  feminine  and  graceful,  while  to  feel  satislled  of  the 
groat  benefits  acoruinr  from  its  e  irly  pr.ictiee,  in  la.ring  the  foundation 
of  healih  f^r  afti'r  life,  mothers  need  only  seek  the  opinion  of  their 
medical  advisers.  By  some  persons,  even  among  those  who  would 
sci'rccly  care  t  >  bo  thought  quite  ignorant  of  the  art,  it  is  sometimes 
ob.'ectcd  that  practice  alone  teaches  t<)  ride,  and  that,  therefore,  elabo¬ 
rate  rules,  or  the  best  iustruction  that  cau  be  obtained,  are  of  secondary 
importan-e.  Yet  who,  with  any  pretension  to  being  educated,  would 
venture  to  proiKiund  the  same  the  iry  os  regards  attaining  a  pro.ieiency 
in  music,  drawing,  or  dancing,  all  of  which  necessitate  constant 
]>ractice,  devoid  as  such  practice  is  of  the  healthful  pleasure  derived 
i'l  every  case  from  the  study  of  riding?  How  frequently  do  beautiful 
and  gi-accfiil  women  present  so  awkward  an  appearance  on  horseback 
as  to  e.xp;>ee  themselves  to  the  cjmments  of  spectators,  when,  if  well 
iiistruclod,  they  would  in  their  e>iuestrian  position  call  forth  greater 
adiriiration  in  the  ride  than,  with  all  their  grace,  they  do  in  the  ball¬ 
room  or  the  1  rumenalc !  It  is  too  well  known  to  need  discussion,  that 
it  is  essential  to  a  go,)d  carriage,  even  in  walking,  that  the  young 
should  bo  trained  in  ariidcial  measures  of  motion ;  in  fact,  the  lament¬ 
able  absence  of  the  upright  caiTiage  and  well-developed  figure,  so 
essential  to  manly  strength  and  beauty,  is  so  noticeable  in  the  boys 
comiKj-iug  all  our  large  public  schools  that  it  is  at  the  present  moment 
attracting  the  attention  of  public  men,  who  speak  in  terms  expressive 
of  anything  but  approval  of  the  favourite  pursuits  constantly  followed 
in  play  hours  by  all  youths,  which  definitely  encourage  a  stooping  gait 
and  slovenly  walk.  The  practice  of  riding  under  the  instruction  of  a 
competent  master  will  do  as  much  or  even  more  to  correct  this 
tendency  than  drilling,  combining  also  recreation  with  instruction, 
while  the  certain  advantage  in  the  future  possessed  by  a  youth  who 
can  sit  a  horse  well,  over  one  who  has  scarcely  attempted  an  accum- 
pli;>hment  as  useful  to  a  man  as  it  is  elegant,  will  by  all  be  acknow¬ 
ledged  without  question.  If  only  os  a  consideration  of  personal  safety 
some  knowledge  of  riding  is  most  essential  to  a  boy,  who  may  at  any 
time,  w  hen  visiting  the  home  of  a  schoolfellow,  be  induced  to  try  his 
skill  in  sitting  a  pony  or  horse,  not  perhaps  from  love  of  the  pursuit, 
but  because  as  an  English  boy  he  cannot  face  the  stigma  of  ouwa.di  -e 
or  the  equally  keen  shaft  of  ridicule.  Should  on  unlucky  fall  be  the 
result,  how  often  will  his  parents  regret  that  in  early  youth  their  son 
neier  learned  howto  acijuit  himself  in  the  saddle!  Unfortunately, 
the  small  amount  of  information  usually  vouchsafed  to  young  gentle- 


men  who  only  on  rare  occasions  take  a  ride  for  pleasure,  induces  the 
majority  to  believe  that  there  is  very  little  to  be  learned,  and  that 
that  little  may  be  easily  acquired  at  once,  hence  we  so  frequently 
have  brought  before  us  the  absurdity  of  a  young  man  whoso  pursuit 
in  life  calls  him  abroad  at  a  short  notice  seeking  to  obtain  a  knowledge 
of  riding  in  a  few  lessons,  and  this  scant  acquaintance  with  an  art 
requiring  study  and  practice  is  to  tit  him  to  control  almost  unbroken 
horses,  while  riding  over  rough  and  often  dangerous  ground,  and  his 
means  of  Ir.insit  are  not  to  be  matter  of  choice,  as  riding  on  horse  or 
mule  is  the  only  method  of  progression  available  in  the  colonies.  I 
can  heartily  concur  in  SiLKWo.isi's  remarks  in  the  May  number  on 
this  subject,  and  recommend  the  Wimbledon  riding  estab.ishineut, 

Mr.  W.  Cooke,  Church-street,  W.iiibledon,  from  my  personal  know¬ 
ledge  of  his  superior  style  of  tuition  and  his  care  of  children.” 

Ni.mrod.— SiLKwoKU  has  reipiested  ns  not  to  forward  any  letters 
from  you;  we  are  therefore  unable  to  comply  with  your  request. 

A  Lover  op  S.v.vd.vls  writes—”  Allow  mo  in  your  columns  to  thank 
those  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  have  advocated  the  re-ad  iption  of 
sandals.  A  Luvkr  of  Grace  a.nu  Eleoa.nce,  in  his  interesting  letter, 
mentions  a  misgiving  that  bis  lady  friends  feel  about  wearing  shoes 
and  sandals  when  the  hot  we-a;her  comes,  owing  to  the  tyranny  of 
fashion.  Kow  I  do  think  that  in  t'.iis  matter  fashion  ought  to  bo  taken 
by  storm,  and  if  only  a  dozen  lad  es  would  agree  at  the  next  fl  iwcr- 
show  at  the  Albert  llall  to  wear  sandal  shoes,  the  thing  would  be  don  ' 
and  the  fashion  a  ain  established.  It  only  wantsatsomereally  fashion¬ 
able  gathering  of  that  kind  a  few  here  and  there  so  attiroi  to  make 
that  optional  which  has  bei.'n  far  t  >0  long  forbidden  by  t’  e  tyrant.” 

IIaukaway  writes— ‘‘ In  reply  ti  Emilv  D.  and  others  I  see  no 
reason  to  alter  my  opinion  about  high  heels  being  uncomfortable. 
Ladies  have  told  me  they  had  tried  heels  of  throe  inches  in  height  and 
shaped  like  a  pegtop,  and  they  found  their  ankles  become  so  wcakcne.l 
by  wearing  them  tjiat  they  had  to  give  them  up.  As  to  E.uiLr  D.'s 
husband  wearing  French  ladies'  b.iuts,  stays,  Ac.—  I  cannot  call  him  a 
man— I  do  not  think  the  weakness  in  his  bock  is  ca.iscd  by  desk  wor!:, 
but  indigestion;  let  him  try  a  good  sharp  walk  before  and  after  hi j 
de.sk  work,  and  be  particular  in  his  food,  drink,  Ac.,  and  ho  will  soon 
be  able  to  do  without  stays.  And  it  is  this  tight- lacing,  medical  men 
tell  me,  causes  a  great  deal  of  the  illness  the  young  la  lioi  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  day  sulfer  so  much  from.  P.S.— Tho  gentlemen  who  wear  ear¬ 
rings  are  foreigners.” 

Koiii.n  Adair  writes— “I  read  with  pleasure  Prctty  Doors’  le'ter 
on  the  s.ibject  of  Lidies’  b  lots  and  shoes.  There  can  bo  no  d  mbt  that 
no  toilette  can  bo  perfe.t  if  tho  ehaussure  bo  neglected.  Your  true 
Frenchwoman  does  not  object  to  wear  a  simple  dress,  but  she  is 
faitidious  about  her  ehaussure.  Am  mg  tho  fashions  which  seem 
likely  to  hold  their  own  during  the  present  season  is  that  of  high 
heels.  Any  mode  that  becomes  firmly  established  in  public  favour  wc 
may  bo  sure  has  s  une  great  recommendation,  and  ladies  begin  to 
acknowledge  that  although  nut  quite  so  easy  to  walk  on  as  low  ones, 
high  heels,  if  small  and  well  shaped,  make  boots  and  shoes  look  very 
stylish  and  telling,  and  that  they  accord  well  with  tho  stile  of  dre.-s 
now  in  vogue,  that  they  also  serve  to  bring  out  in  strong  relief  tho 
instep  and  arch  of  a  well-shaped  foot,  and  prom,  do  health  and  clean¬ 
liness  by  keeping  the  feet  out  of  the  damp  and  mud.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  much  gained  by  having  the  heel  over  two  inches  high,  os  tho  ! 
elTect  of  the  heel  on  the  eye  of  tho  spectator  depends  quite  as  much 
on  its  size  and  shape,  and  tho  way  it  is  put  on  the  boot,  as  on  its 
height.  If  ladies  would  allow  the  boot  to  suggest  to  the  foot  tho  mode 
of  walking,  instead  of  trying  to  force  it  to  fall  into  their  modo  of  pro¬ 
gression,  we  should  hear  less  of  the  difficulties  they  meet  with  in 
adopting  the  present  fashionable  ehaussure.  I  observe  that  there  is 
a  tendency  at  present  towards  boots  which  are  made  to  slope  down¬ 
wards  at  an  acute  angle  from  the  bock  of  tho  heel  to  the  ground. 
This  iiiakes  the  foot  look  smaller  and  tho  boot  piqvante,  but  adds 
unfortunately  to  the  difficulty  of  walking.  It  is  wonderful,  however, 
how  easily  a  lady’s  well-shaped  flexible  foot  adapts  itself  to  almn.-t 
any  style  of  ehaussure.  'Very  stylish  boots  and  shoes  seem  suitablo 
for  the  pavement  and  promenade,  where  display  is  the  object  to  b  >  ^ 

kept  in  view;  but  for  rougher  or  more  fatiguing  walking  comfort 
should  not  be  sacrificed  to  appearance.  That  gentlemen’s  feet  wouM 
look  much  neater  in  ladies’  ehaussures  than  in  such  as  they  now  wear,  ^ 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  In  fact,  the  adoption  of  many  articles  I'f 
f  male  c  'stume  would  materially  add  to  our  appearance  and  oouifoit. 

For  a  gentleman,  however,  to  wear  delicate  rosotted  high-heeled  kid 
shoes  or  ehgaut  silk  bottinvs,  would,  I  fear,  lay  him  open  to  ths 
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cliaroro  of  efT.’mina''y— a  cliarsre  wliich,  I  think,  a  man  shonld 
stiidiiiusly  avoid  having  brought  against  him.  The  difference  between 
the  dross  of  men  and  women  is  ccrtiinly  greater  now  than  at  many 
periods  of  past  history,  when  men  were  decidedly  not  less  manly  than 
they  are  now.  Why  men  should  be  supposed  to  have  all  the  comforts 
and  women  all  tho  elegances  of  dress,  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  say. 
Whether,  again,  there  is  any  probability  in  the  future  of  ladies’  and 
gentlemen’s  costume  more  nearly  ax’proximating,  time  and  fashion 
alone  oau  decide.” 

11  Ki.KN  writes— “  Seeing  in  a  recent  number  of  tho  Englishwoman’s 
Do.'.iLSTin  JIagazixe  s  >mo  in  quiries  touihing  New  l^ealand,  I 
venture  to  oiler  a  few  remarks  that  Maggie  may  find  useful,  coming 
(ns  they  do)  from  a  settlor  of  some  years’  standing.  I  will  speak  of  the 
distrkt  1  myself  prefer,  Taiunaki,  its  little  town.  Taranaki  in  New 
I’lymoulh  is  sitjitod  on  the  west  coast  of  North  Island,  about  mid¬ 
way  between  Wellington,  the  political;  and  Auckland,  the  commercial, 
capital ;  it  c  'ntains  about  4,000  inhabitants,  has  its  church,  several 
Dissenting  and  Catholic  chapels,  good  reading-room  and  library, 
public  rooms,  &c.  Tho  town  has  little  beauty,  save  for  its  situation 
near  tho  base  of  tho  magnificent  Mount  Egmont,  9,000  feet  high, 
capped  by  perpetual  snow,  and  based  by  evergreen  forests.  But  tho 
whole  district  is  very  lovely,  and  if  brought  out  by  taste  and  capital 
would  be  enchanting.  Tho  climate  is  so  temperate,  and  tho  soil  so 
rich,  that  tho  horticulturist  is  eh  irmod.  I’ea-'hes  are  sold  by  the 
natives  at  fid.  for  a  largo  basketful ;  some  grow  peach  trees  for  pca- 
sti  'ks.  Tho  geranium  and  heliutr.spo  flower  aim  ist  all  tho  year 
round.  There  is  no  harbour  here,  but  a  safe  open  r  )ad  stead.  Steamers 
call  about  twice  in  tho  week  on  t'leir  way  to  and  from  .\uc';Iand  and 
thesjuthern  ports;  there  is  also  a  weekly  coach  from  Wellingtm. 
I  think  there  must  be  numer  ,us  families  driven  by  the  continental 
disturbances  to  seoic  a  new  home,  and  I  really  think  they  would  find 
both  a  cheap  and  pleasant  residence  hero.  I  make  a  small  ineome  go 
along  way;  tho  very  best  meat  can  be  bought  from  3d.  t)  fid.  per 
pound  ;  bread  about  the  sjimo  as  with  yon  ;  groceries  and  clothing 
more  expensive.  The  difficulty  of  getting  female  servants  is  a  very 
groat  objection  ;  many  do  with  only  one,  or  still  more  without  any, 
where  there  are  several  females  in  one  family,  and  with  our  primitive 
habits  this  is  found  tho  pleasantest.  Any  one  wishing  to  live  in  the 
town  may  get  a  six-roomed  verandahod  cottage  for  £20  to  £25  a  year; 
but  tho  pleasantest  plan  would  bo  to  purchase  and  build  on  a  few  acres 
of  laud  in  tho  neighbourhood  where  you  could  keep  your  own  cow  and 
hoi-ses  and  have  a  good  garden.  The  roads  in  summer  are  good,  but 
in  winter  not  practicable  f.jr  any  light  carriage.  People  of  all  ages 
and  sizes  ride  on  horseback  as  the  m  ist  convenient  means  of  locomo¬ 
tion  ;  a  good  horse  can  bo  bought  for  about  £10.  There  are  not  t.vo 
ojiiuions  about  the  healthiness  of  the  climate,  though  there  is  certainly 
too  much  ra'n  to  bo  pleasant.  The  soil  is  so  light  you  can  walk  out 
.almost  directly  after  a  sho.ver  without  fear  of  wet  foot.  Should 
Maocie  or  any  of  her  friends  wish  for  more  minute  details  I  shall  be 
most  happy  to  8.'nd  further  particulars.” 

Laiiur.vum  wishes  to  know  what  will  be  worn  this  summer  round 
tho  neck,  as  tho  little  mu.slin  tics  or  b>ws  are  becoming  so  very  com¬ 
mon  ?  [Silk  scarfs  matching  the  costume  are  worn.]  Isa  lady  yft.  lin. 
in  height  considered  venj  short,  and  what  sized  waist  ought  she  to 
liave  to  be  in  proportion  ?  [lat.  Not  very  short,  but  certainly  not  tall, 
and.  About  20  inches.] 

Mils.  F - ,  long  a  subscriber  to  your  Magazine,  wishes  to  know 

if  you  or  any  of  your  friends  could  give  her  a  cure  for  a  very  annoying 
complaint ;  she  has  an  immense  quantdy  of  beautiful  dark  hair,  but 
lately  it  kas  been  coming  out  very  much;  she  thinks  it  is  owing  to  a 
tickllness  of  tho  skin.  She  has  tried  all  sorts  of  remedies  for  it  but  of 
no  use.  She  is  very  much  di  .tressed  about  it ;  she  has  tried  soap  and 
soda,  hot  and  cold  water,  dilTere  it  washes,  and  the  complaint  is  as  bad 

as  ever.  Mrs.  F - w  ill  bo  so  much  obliged  could  she  get  an 

early  answer.  [Apply  to  Mr.  U.jugla-',  21,  New  B.md-stroet,  who  has 

just  cared  a  similar  case  for  a  subscriber.  Mus.  F - would  like 

to  know  if  it  is  tho  proper  thing  on  leaving  a  dinner  party  or  an  evening 
parly  to  say  “Tha  ik  you  for  your  entertainment,”  or  words  to  that 
effect?  [In  quitti  ig  a  nwm  it  is  usual  to  thank  the  hostess  for  the 
“  very  pleasant  ”  or  ‘‘  delightful  ”  evening.] 

M.  M.  writes—”  If  it  docs  not  encroach  too  much  on  your  time,  will 
you  kindly  study  my  tad  case  for  a  little,  and  tell  mo  if  you  think  it 
is  at  all  pi.  s'.blo  for  mo  to  get  any  remedy  ?  My  bands  in  summer  are 
well  enough,  generally  brown,  but  in  winter,  or  if  the  lamp  is  lighted, 
they  become  'liuito  red,  and  then  1  get  nervous  and  try  to  keep  them 


out  of  sight,  especially  if  I  am  out  spending  the  evening,  then  they 
become  bright  scarlet ;  of  course  people  look  at  them,  and  then  I  get 
stupid  and  disagreeable,  and  I  like  to  go  out ;  but  that  is  not  the 
worst.  I  am  going  to  bo  married  in  a  little  while,  and  then  how  can  I 
make  tea  and  preside  at  table,  as  I  must  do  when  we  have  friends  ? 
I  have  never  worked  very  much,  but  they  seem  to  be  naturally  ugly.  I 
think  I  would  go  to  a  little  exiienso  if  they  would  only  look  better, 
if  they  would  only  keep  brown,  and  then  I  wonld  get  on  so  well  but 
for  my  scarlet  hands,  they  make  me  so  uncomfui  table.  I’lease  help 
mo  if  possible,  and  you  will  greatly  oblige  me.”  [Wo  are  indeed 
sorry  for  you,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  be  s.t  very  unhappy  ab  mt 
having  red  hands.  Many  ladies  suffer  from  this,  and  nervousnes.s 
makes  matters  worse.  Very  few  married  ladles  have  rod  hands,  and 
you  must  have  noticed  the  lily  whiteness  of  the  bands  of  young 
mothers.  Take  plenty  of  exercise ;  do  not  lace  ti  ,htly ;  sleep  in 
gloves,  having  first  washed  your  hands  and  then  applied  good  cold 
cream  to  them.  Wear  gloves  as  much  as  possible,  but  not  tijht  gloves ; 
use  tepid  water,  neither  h  jt  nor  cold,  to  your  hands.  In  winter  wear 
flannel  next  your  skin,  and  long  spun  silk  sleeves  from  shoulder  to 
wrist;  woollen  cull's,  worn  round  the  wrist,  will,  by  keeping  the  hands 
warm,  whiten  them.] 

Chapfincii.— The  lines  CriAFFiNcn  wishes  for  are  in  Cowper’s 
“  Morning  Walk”  or  in  “  Night  Thounhts  ”  of  Voung.— Susanna. 

M.  C.—  i.  Fine  Berlin  wool,  scarlet,  blue,  and  mauve  are  good 
washing  colours.  2.  Not  if  her  parents  approved.  3.  Iinp  is  ible  to 
guess.  4.  We  advise  low  heels  for  tall  girls.  5.  Plenty  of  exercise. 
6.  A  nice  present  and  one  that  xhnnld  be  valued. 

Will  any  of  your  numer  jus  correspondents  kindly  rive  me  inf  rma- 
tion  in  your  next  n  imber  where  to  oblain  T  10ms  in’.s  glove-fitting 
corsets,  and  their  price  ?  I  behove  they  are  to  he  h  id  fr  on  bis  esta')- 
lishment  wh  losale  only,  and  there  is  no  address  civon  in  his  ad  cr- 
tisements.  I  much  wish  to  try  them,  but  do  not  know  how  to  obtn'n 
them.  [Mrs.  Young,  128,  O.xford-street,  keeps  every  size  and  quality 
of  Thomson’s  glovo*fitting  c  rset  and  crin  d  ne.  ] 

Une  Bonne  Fuanqaise  wishes  to  know  the  name  of  a  Freiv  h  bmk 
(not  e.xpensive)  of  sentences  translated  into  Kngl  sh  by  which  she  (not 
knowing  E  igr>h)  could  make  herself  intelligible? 

Fern  would  be  very  glad  if  any  one  would  advise  her  what  to  do 
with  a  piece  of  black  moire  antique  of  ab  uit  four  yards.  W.uil  1  it  bo 
suitable  for  an  out -door  jacket  for  a  young  lady  aged  27  ?  Or  if  not, 
to  what  use  could  it  bo  put  ? 

Nona,  a  young  unmarried  lady  of  tho  honsc,  wants  to  know  if,  on 
a  gentleman  caller  going  away,  she  sh  mid  accompany  him  across  the 
room,  or  remain  at  the  tireplice,  where  she  his  rung  tho  boll  ?  2. 
Also,  she  has  a  pretty  light  blue  crepe  bonnet,  bou'bt  a  year  ago, 
hardly  worn,  on  account  of  ra  mniing.  II  nv  can  she  maka  it  look 
m  idem  witliout  patting  it  on  a  new  s’npi?  It  is  a  cor  mot  shape, 
with  hardly  anything  behind.  [i.  Accompany  tho  gentleinin  a 
short  distance  across  tho  room.  2.  Ad  1  a  large  spray  of  flowci's  with 
t.viating  foliage  and  some  tulle  at  the  back]. 

Opuyiue  presents  her  compliments  to  tho  Editor  of  the  Enclisti- 
woman’s  Domestic  Magazine,  and  will  feel  obliged  by  his  informing 
her  of  any  good  complete  letter-writer,  giving  correct  examjdcs  of 
etiquette  in  writing,  both  formal  and  familiar,  in  notes  of  iuvitaiion, 
at  homes,  &c.  Ophyrie  is  aware  that  the  literary  value  of  such  pub¬ 
lications  is  not  great,  but  considers  that  a  matter  of  minor  importance, 
only  requiring  that  the  work  should  be  correct  on  tho  [mints  indicated. 
Ophyrie  hopes  tho  Editor  will  not  omit  to  notice  these  ([uestions  in 
the  answers  to  correspondents  next  month.  She  sent  a  letter  almost 
identical  two  or  three  months  ago,  and  has  never  seen  any  answer 
since.  She  wonld  be  glad  to  hear  the  Editor’s  opinion  of  her 
handwriting.  [Fashionable  Letter  Writer,  23.  fid. ;  Ladies'  and 
Gentlonen's  Letter  Writer,  is. ;  Ladies’  Letter  Writer,  fid.  Postage 
stamps  sent  to  Ward,  Lock,  and  Tyler.  They  would  forward  any  of 
the  ab  ive.] 

A  Correspondent. — Tho  office  of  Poet  Laureate  appears  to  be  of 
very  ancient  date  in  English  history.  Some  author.ties  trace  it  back 
to  the  reign  of  Henry  HI.,  when  tho  so-called  “king’s  veroifier” 
received  cne  hundred  shillings  a  year  for  his  labmr.  Bat  tho  first 
patent  of  lanrcateship  belongs  to  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  Ben 
Jonson  appears  to  have  held  tho  office  under  Jacobus  Primus,  bqt  the 
office  was  not  then  regularly  instituted.  Drydcn  was  appointed  to  be 
laureate  to  Charles  II.,  and  afterwards  to  James  II;  his  successors 
have  been,  Nahum  Tate,  Nicholas  Rowe,  Laurence  Eusdeu,  Colley 
Cibber,  William  White,  Thomas  Warton,  Henry  James  Pye,  Thomas 
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Southey,  William  Wordsworth,  and  Alfred  Tennyson.  The  original 
remuneration  was  one  hundred  pounds  a  year  and  a  tierce  of  canary ; 
Southey  compounded  for  the  wine,  and  got  in  place  thereof  seren-and* 
twenty  pounds ;  Wordsworth  received  three  hundred  pounds,  which  sum 
is  continued.  The  word  laureate  is  derived  from  the  Latin  laurus  or 
laurel,  from  the  practice  of  crowning— among  the  ancient  Romans — a 
successful  poet  with  a  wreath  of  that  plant.  There  was  a  book  pub¬ 
lished  some  years  back  called  the  Lives  of  the  Laureates.  We  should 
recommend  our  correspondent  to  obtain  this  book. 

Saeie  is  very  sorry  to  trouble  you  again  about  a  trifle,  but  Ellie 
has  not  answered  a  second  letter,  neither  have  the  letters  been  re¬ 
turned  through  the  Dead  Letter  Office,  which  Saeie  thinks  would  have 
been  the  case  if  Ellie  had  not  received  them.  Will  you,  if  you 
approve,  insert  a  notice  (June)  requesting  Ellie  either  to  send  back 
the  stamps  or  send  on  patterns  ?  [See  Exchange.] 

LETTif. — Thomson’s  corsets  may  be  purchased  at  128,  Oxford-street, 
Mrs.  Young’s.  2.  Lavinia’s  coral  is  sent  by  post  for  inspection. 

Amata.— Of  Mrs.  Young,  128,  Oxford-street.  Write,  stating  siio 
of  waist  and  length  required.  Articles  are  often  patented  a  year  or 
BO  previous  to  introduction  to  the  public. 

Saidee.— Prick  the  paper  pattern  closely  along  the  desig^n,  and  lay 
it  in  position  on  your  material.  Dust  powder  blue  on  the  paper, 
rubbing  it  in,  remove  the  paper,  and  a  faint  blue  line  will  be  left  on 
the  material. 

Stalks.— I  and  2.  Apply  to  a  lapidary.  3.  On  the  cross.  4.  Selon 
votre  gout,  madame.  5.  Steep  the  muslin  in  cold  water  in  which  a 
handful  of  salt  is  dissolved.  6.  We  gave  this  pattern  too  recently  to 
again  offer  it  to  our  subscribers. 

H.  B. —  I.  See  May  number  for  patterns  for  children’s  clothing. 

2.  Boots  laced  in  front  are  a  great  support  to  weak  ankles.  Bathe  the 
ankles  daily  in  bay  salt  and  water.  3.  Brush  your  hair  in  short  curls  or 
smooth  bandeaux  in  front,  and  wear  a  waved  chignon  arranged  on  a 
comb  at  the  back. 

K.  11. — I.  The  Silkworm  cannot  value  your  lace.  2.  You  can  have 
a  "  Willcox  and  Gibbs,”  on  paying  a  pound  monthly,  for  six  guineas. 

3.  We  do  not  yet  know.  4.  Join  all  the  divisions,  and  have  them 
cleaned. 

A.  V. — I.  Plain  work  pays  badly,  but  is  most  in  request.  2.  Offer 
it  in  the  “  Exchange”  (see  Rules),  and  accept  the  highest  offer. 

P.  Beooke  writes—”  The  Editor  of  the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic 
Magazine  must  indeed  think  those  women  vain  and  frivolous  who 
advise  others  (perhaps  as  small-minded  as  themselves)  to  adopt  the 
foolish  and  wicked  practice  of  tight-lacing.  To  the  more  sensible  and 
intellectual  subscribers  the  letters  on  tight-lacing  are  most  distasteful, 
to  say  nothing  of  their  being  ridiculed  by  their  friends,  and  even  still 
more  by  their  brothers,  who  think  the  Editor  would  be  acting  wisely 
were  ho  to  insert  all  letters  on  the  subject  in  a  supplement,  thereby 
pleasing  the  majority  of  his  readers  and  offending  none.” 

R.  K.  writes — “  In  answer  to  one  of  your  correspondents  who 
inquires  for  a  receipt  for  making  peppermint  cordial,  I  send  one  which 
we  have  used  for  years  and  found  to  be  excellent.  The  quantities  sent 
are  sufficient  to  make  two  gallons : — To  six  pounds  of  loaf  sugar  add 
two  gallons  of  boiling  water.  Let  it  stand  until  cold.  Add  English 
oil  of  peppermint  two  drachms,  spirits  of  wine  two  ounces,  oil  of 
cassia  16  drops,  and  two  quarts  of  best  gin.  Mix  well  together.  ’Then 
fine  with  rock  alum  and  salts  of  tartar,  of  each  a  tablespoonful.” 

Madame  S.  informs  Bee  that  Sir  Julius  Benedict’s  address  is 
2,  Manchester-square,  W.  Sir  Julius  does,  or  at  all  events  did,  give 
lessons.  He  is  a  most  eminent  and  scientific  composer,  consequently 
master  of  the  sciences  named  by  Bee.  To  one  who  does  not  mind  a 
strict  master  his  lessons  would  be  invaluable.  ’The  terms  are  doubt¬ 
less  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  instruction,  probably  a  g^uinea 
a  lesson. 

The  Silkwoem  heartily  thanks  Miss  M.  M.  L.  for  her  kindness  in 
forwarding  the  crests. 

A  Happt  Wipe. — You  acted  rightly  as  well  as  kindly.  Servants, 
as  a  class,  are  exposed  to  much  temptation.  Should  any  mistress 
discover  that  the  life  of  her  intended  servant  has  not  been  all  it  ought 
to  be,  and  that  a  ”  slip  ”  has  occurred ;  if  she  finds  that  this  has  been 
the  one  and  only  fault,  expiated  by  sorrow  and  suffering ;  if  the  child 
is  provided  for,  and  if  she  has  reason  to  believe  in  the  future  decorum 
of  her  servant,  it  is  the  part  of  a  Christian  and  good  woman  to  help 
back  her  fallen  sister  into  the  good  path,  and  by  sheltering  her, 
watching  her,  caring  for  her,  and  by  keeping  heb  secret  for  her,  to 
make  ths  rest  of  her  days  a  blessing  instead  of  a  curse.  Experience 


has  abundantly  proved  that  this  plan  may  be  safely  pursued,  even 
upon  the  low  ground  of  securing  a  faithful,  devoted,  and  grateful 
servant ;  the  servant  who  is  turned  from  the  house  has  no  refuge  but 
the  workhouse,  no  homo  but  the  grave,  and  no  means  of  gaining  a 
livelihood  but  by  sinking  from  bad  to  worse.  Therefore,  to  bold  out 
a  hand  at  the  right  moment,  to  assist  the  wanderer  back  home,  to 
keep  her  from  worse  evil,  is  the  duty  of  every  woman.  In  case  of  thi.s 
dreadful  trouble  happening  in  one’s  own  house,  it  is  the  duty  of  every 
mistress  to  call  in  a  doctor,  and  in  his  presence  to  obtain  the  name  of 
the  father  of  the  child,  and  to  use  every  effort  to  induce  him  to  marry 
her  at  once.  But  it  is  illegal  to  send  away  any  woman  in  or  near 
actual  labour;  if  her  death  ensues  upon  her  confinement  the  mistress 
or  master  is  guilty  of  manslaughter. 

M.  B.  writes — “  I  am  proud  to  call  myself  a  ‘  friend  ’  to  the  opinions 
of  your  correspondent,  William  S’Aeeac,  and,  as  such,  may  I  be 
allowed  to  express  my  thanks  to  him  for  the  letter  which  has  appeared 
in  the  April  number  of  your  Magazine  ?  I  had  begun  to  think  the 
manner  in  which  gprls  now  ape  the  ‘lords  of  creation'  less  despicable 
than  the  effeminacy  into  which  the  latter  appeared  to  bo  degene¬ 
rating,  if  I  was  to  take  almost  every  letter  written  to  your  journal  by 
gentlemen  os  a  criterion  of  their  general  opinions.  I  am  very  glad  to 
find  some  one  who  can  and  will  put  a  little  common  sense  into  the 
scale  against  the  effusions  of  tight-lacers.  Such  a  letter,  for  instance, 
as  the  one  which  beads  the  Conversazione  in  your  last  number,  I 
can  understand  stays  being  a  comfortable  support  to  any  one  engaged 
at  a  desk  all  day ;  but  why  carry  it  to  the  extent  of  decreasing  the 
circumference  of  a  man’s  waist  by  3  inches  in  the  space  of  two  weeks  ? 
If  it  becomes  necessary  constantly  to  procure  smaller  corsets  in  order 
to  continue  the  same  degree  of  support  as  at  first,  what  will  the  effect 
be  in  six  months  at  this  rapid  rate  of  decrease  P  I  am  afraid  my  letter 
is  getting  too  long,  but  I  would  like  to  add  my  personal  experience : — 
I  am  {ft.  5in.  in  height,  and  my  waist  is,  and  has  been  since  1  was  15 
(now  five  years  ago),  zz  inches,  yet  I  have  never  heard  any  one  suggest 
that  it  was  too  large.  I  remember  when  I  was  younger  inducing  my 
sister,  who  is  shorter  and  smaller  than  I  am,  to  let  me  wear  her  stays, 
which  I  did  perseveringly  for  about  three  days,  no  longer,  and  I  cannot 
imagine  any  one  of  her  own  free  will  continuing  the  practice  for  a 
longer  period ;  for,  although  the  stays  were  but  z  inches  smaller  than 
my  own,  the  pain  in  my  back  was  so  extreme  that  it  disgusted  me 
with  wasp-like  figures  for  ever.” 

Wood  Engbavino.— Miss  Alice  Severn,  24,  Lyme-street,  Camden 
Town,  can  bo  well  recommended  for  teaching  wood  engpaving,  either 
in  class,  private  lessons  at  her  own  studio,  or  at  the  pupil’s  house ; 
terms  may  be  ascertained  by  writing  to  the  above  address. 

Madame  Elise  Cobinne  is  now  able  to  supply  Antephelic  or  Toilet 
Milk,  for  clearing,  preserving,  and  beautifying  the  complexion.  Ante¬ 
phelic  Milk  cures  freckles,  removes  spots,  and  whitens  the  bands  and 
arms.  Price  6b.  per  bottle.  Also,  Veloutino  (Velvet  Powder). 
Vcloutine  gives  the  freshness  of  youth  to  the  face,  conceals  wrinkles, 
lines,  and  marks,  and  is  the  only  toilet  powder  that  defies  detection. 
Price  5a.,  post  free.  Madame  Corinne,  30,  Henrietta-street,  Covent 
Garden. 

Point  Lace.  The  following  details  and  prices  have  been  received 
from  the  Mesdames  Boutillier  :— Commenced  Borders  3  inches  wide, 
zs. ;  ditto  with  materials,  4s.  fid.;  Rose  Point  Borders  Commenced, 
from  is.  to  iss.,  3  and  6  inches  wide ;  Collars  traced  for  working,  with 
the  Worked  Honiton  Sprays  introduced,  leaving  nothing  but  the  easy 
Braiding  and  Bars  to  finish,  prices  48.  6d.,  6b.,  and  7s. ;  Braid  to  finish 
ditto.  Is.  extra;  Square  Bodies  in  same  style,  from  Ss.  to  izs.  6d., 
with  either  Honiton  Butterflies  or  Sprays  introduced;  Point  Lace 
Handkerchiefs,  ditto  ditto,  from  ys.  to  los.  fid. ;  Ties,  ditto  ditto, 
from  38.  qd.  to  78.  A  variety  of  Now  Patterns  for  Woollen  Anti¬ 
macassars,  commenced,  with  materials  to  finish,  6s.  fid.— patterns  are 
the  Fan,  Cable,  Gem,  Ware.  The  New  Cotton  and  Silk  Daisy  Anti¬ 
macassar,  pattern,  38.  fid. ;  materials  to  finish,  4s.  A  great  novelty 
for  Curtain  Borders  and  Table  Borders,  in  Work  of  the  Period.  This 
beautiful  work  is  most  effective  and  very  easily  done,  and  is  introduced 
for  the  Border  of  Curtains.  The  Cluny  Lace  is  used  for  Table  Covers, 
Table  Borders,  Antimacassars,  Cushions.  Price  of  C'ommenced  Squares 
on  frames,  from  is.  qd.  to  3s.  qd. ;  Squares  finished,  from  lod.  to 
43.  fid.  Ladies  understanding  Ivory  face  Painting  will  be  pleased  to 
find  a  great  novelty  in  Miniature  Honiton  Dresses,  suitable  for  Fans, 
Hand  Screens,  &c. ;  they  are  entirely  finished,  and  only  require  the 
face  and  hands.  A  Large  Variety  of  Patterns  for  Honiton  Lace 
always  in  Stock,  and  pricked  and  prepared  ready  for  nso. 


